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ADFERIISEMEN1S, 



THE prefent edition of the " DOMESTIC MEDICINE?' claims tie 
tther pre-eminence over former imprefjionsy than that it is a copy of the 
Author's lafi revifal. 

From an examination of the fever al revifed editions of this Work, 
which have been publifhed in the Union, it appear s, a particular deference 
has beenjhewn to the Author's opinion, and the improvements to be chiefly 
in ADDITION — From this conftderation, ivhich no doubt originated, not 
Only from the correclnefs of the Author's principles and praclice, but from 
the defervedly high ejlimation the public entertain for the Original Work t 
the Publijher of the prefent hnpreffion was induced not to admit of any 
alterations. — The articles which have been added to this edition, from the 
fources whence they have been derived, whether original or felecled t will 
no doubt enhance its value. 

The new matter in the body of the work, is marked with a SECTION ', 
Mnd that of the Notes will readily be di/lingui/hed by the letters, A. E. 



Advertifement by Dr. BUCHAN. 

THE Author, having been in conftant praclice fincc the firfl appear- 
ance of this Book, has taken occaiion in the later Editions through which it 
has patted, to improve many articles which were inferted with lefs accuracy 
in the more early impreffions. To the preceding Edition was added a Chap- 
ter on Diet, recommending a method of living lefs expensive, and more con- 
ducive to health, than the prefent. Several other improvements have be'ea 
alfo nude in the form of notes to illuftrate the text, or put people on their 
guard in dangerous fituations, and prevent fatal miftakes in the praclice of 
medicine, which, it is to be regretted, are but too common. 

Although the Domeftic Medicine was never intended to fuperfede the 
ufe of a Phyucian, but to fupply his place in fixations where medical alii \- 
ance could not eafily be obtained ; the Author is forry to obferve, that the 
jeaioufies and fears of fomeof the Faculty have prompted them to tre"at the 
Work in a manner very unbecoming the Profeflbrsofa liberal fcience : not- 
withstanding this injurious treatment, convinced of the utility of his plan, 
he (hall fpare no pains to make it more ufeful ; determined that neither in. 
tereit nor prejudice (hall ever deter him from exerting his bell endeavours .'a 
ruder the Medical Art mere extenfi<vely benejicial to Mankind. 

New-Store Street, Bedford Square, ) < 

Junt+, 1798. J 
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PREFACE 



V V HEN ^ « r ft fignified my intention of publishing the follow* 
srg fhtets, I was told by my friends it would draw on me the rcfenr- 
nctnt of the Faculty. As I never could entertain fuch an unfavour ^!e 
ttku, 1 was refolved to make the experiment, which indeed came out 
much as might have been expected. Many whofe learning ^nd 
lity of fentiments do honour to medicine, received the book in a 
maimer which at once fhewed their indulgence, and the falfky of the 
©pinion that every ph;juian tvifbes to conceal his art ; while the more feififh 
sad narrow-minded, generally the molt numerous in every profefT- 
isn, have not failed to perfecute both the book and its author. 

The reception, however, which this work has met with from the 
Public, merits my moll grateful acknowledgements: As the bert way 
«£ exnrefiing thefe, I have endeavoured to render it more generally 
v-fefu!, by enlarging the prophylaxis ■> or that part which treats of pre- 
\g difeafes ; and by adding many articles which had been entirely 
«m:tted in the former impreflions. Itisneedlefs to enumerate thefe 
Editions i i fhall only fay, that I hope they will be found real improve- 
ments. 

' The obfervations relative to Nurfing and the Management of 

pen, were chiefly fuggefted by an extenfive practice among in- 

J hv,ts, in a large branch of the Foundling Hofpital, where I had an op- 

Tprronity not only of treating the difeafes incident to childhood, but 

£ Leu ife of trying different plans of nurfing, and obferving their effects.. 

-ever I had it in my power to place the children under the careof 

r nuifes.toinitrucl thefe nUrfes in their duty, and to be Satisfied 

performed it, very few ot them died ; but when from diltance 

,e, and other unavoidable circumftances, the childrenwere left to 

■Is care of mercenary nurfes, without any perfon to inftruct and 

: intend them, fcarce any of them lived. 

This was fo apparent, as with me to amount to a proof of the 

tving melancholy fad : That almojl one balj cf the human [pedes psrip 

By improper vane* went or neglecl : This reflection has made me 

iwifhto be the happy iniUument of alleviating the miferics of 

luffering innocents, or of reicuing them from an untimely grave. 

K'J one, who has not had an opportunity of obferving them, can im- 

what abfurd and ridiculous practices ftill prevail in the nuifing 

£;d management of infants, and what numbers of lives are by that 

3 !o!t to fociety. As thefe practices are chiefly owing to i-no- 

it is to be hoped, that when nujfes are better informed, their 

:\ villi be more proper. 



PREFACE p 

The application of medicine to the various occupations of life 
has been in general the refult of obfervation. "An extcnfive practice 
for fcveval years, in one of the largeft manufacturing towns in Eng- 
land, aiForded me lufficient opportunities of observing the injuries 
which thofe ufeful people fuftain from their particular employments, 
and likewife of trying various methods of obviating fuch injuries. 
The fuccefs which attended thefe trials was lufficient to encourage 
this attempt, which I hope will be of ufe to thofe who are under the 
neceility of eating their bread by fuch employments as are unfavora- 
ble to health. 

I do not mean to intimidate men, far lefs to infinuate that even 
thofe arts, the practice of which is attended with fome degree ojE 
danger, mould not be carried on •, but to guard the lefs cautious and 
unwary againft thofe dangers which they have it in their power to 
avoid, and which they often, through mere ignorance, incur. As 
every occupation in life difpofes thofe who follow it to feme partic- 
ular difeafes more than to others, it is certainly of importance to 
know thefe, in order that people may be upon their guard againft 
them. It is always better to be warned of the approach of an ene- 
my, than to be furprifed by him, efpecially when there is a pollibili- 
ly of avoiding the danger. 

The obfervations concerning Diet, Air, Exercife, &c. are of a 
more general natura, and have not efcaped the attention of phyfi- 
cians in any age. They are fubje£ls of too great importance, how- 
ever, to be pafled over in an attempt of this kind, and can never bo, 
fafficiently recommended. The man who pays a proper attention, 
to thefe, will feldom need the phyfician ; and he who does not, 
will feldom enjoy health, let him employ as many phyficians as 
he pleafes. 

Though we have endeavored to point out the caufes of difeaf- 
es, and to put people upon their guard againft them, yet it mult be 
acknowledged that they are often of fuch a nature as to admit of being 
removed only by the diligence and activity of the pubiic magiftrate. 
We are lorry, indeed, to obferve, that the power of the magiftrate 
is feldom exerted in this country for the prefervation ©f health. The 
importance of a proper medical police is either not underftood, or 
little regarded. Many things highly injurious to the public health- 
are daily praciifed with impunity, while others abfolutely neceflary 
for its prefervation, are entirely neglected. 

Some of the public means of preferving health are mentioned 
in the general prophylaxis, as the infpeclion of provifions, widening 
the ftreets of great towns, keeping them clean, Supplying the inhabi- 
tants with wholefome water, &c ; but they are pafled over in a very 
curfory manner. A proper attention to thefe would have fwelled 
this volume to too large a* (ize ; I have therefore referved them for 
the fubjedt. of a future publication. 

In the treatment of difeafes, I have been peculiarly attentive to 
regimen. The generality of people lay too much ftrefs upon Med- 
icine, and truft too little to their own endeavors. It is always in the 
power of the patient cr of thofe about him, to do as much towards 
his recovery as can be effected by the phyfician. By not attending 
to this, the defigns of medicine are often fruftrated ; and the patient, 
by purfuing a wrong plan of regimen, not only defeats the Doctor's 
'ndeavcrSj.but renders them dangerous. I have often known pa;- 

(2) 



i.o PREFACE. 

tients killed by an error in repimen, when they were ufing very prop- 
er medicines. It w 11 be faid, the phyfician always orders the regi- 
men when he prescribes a medicine I wifh it were fo, both ior 
the honour of the faculty and the fafety of their patients : but phy- 
ficians, as well as other people, are too little attentive to this matter.^ 

Though many reckon it doubtful whether phytic isbenefT 
cial or hurtful to mankind, yet all allow thenecefiity and importance 
of a proper regimen in difeafes. Indeed the very appetites of the 
fick prove its propriety. No man in his fenfes, ever imagined that 
a perfon in a fever, for example, could eat, drink, or conduct himfelf 
in the fame manner as one in perfect health. This part of medic 
therefore, is evidently founded in Nature, and is every way confif- 
tent with reafon and common fenfe. Had men been more attentive 
to it, and lefs folicitous in hunting after Secret remedies, medicine 
had never become an object of ridicule. 

This feems to have been the fir ft idea of Medicine. The an- 
cient phyficians acted chiefly in the capacity of nurfes. They went 
very little beyond aliment in their prescriptions ; a«d even this they 
generally administered themfelves, attending the fick for that pur- 
pofe through the whole courfe of the difeafe ; which gave them an 
opportunity not only of marking the changes of difeafes with great 
accuracy, but likewife of obferving the effects of their difTereiu ap- 
plications, and adapting them to the fymptoms. 

The learned Dr. Arbuthnot aSferts, that by a proper attention 
to thofe things which are almoft within the reach of every body, 
more good and lefs mifchief will be done in acute difeafes, than by 
medicines improperly and unfeafonably adminiftered ; and that great 
cures may be effected in chronic diftempCrs, by a proper regimen 
of the diet only. So entirely do the Doctor's fentimems and mine 
agree, that I would advife every perfon, ignorant of phyfic, to con- 
fine his practice folely to diet, and the other parts of regimen ; by 
which means he may often do much good, and can feldom do any 
hurt. 

This feems alfo to have been the opinion of the ingenious Doc- 
tor Huxham, who obferves, that we otten feek from Art what all- 
bountiful Nature molt readily, and as effectually, offers us, had we 
diligence and fagacity enough to obferve and make ufe of them '? 
that the diewic part of Medicine is not fo much fludied as it ought 
to be •, and that though lefs pompous, yet it is the molt natural meth- 
od of curing difeafes. 

To render this book more generally ufeful, however, as well as . 
more acceptabf to the intelligent part of mankind, 1 have in molt 
difeafes, befides regimen, recommended feme of the moft Sim 
and approved forms of medicine, and added fuch cautions and di- 
rections asfeemed i.;cei7;iry for their fafe administration. It would 
no doubt h f ive been more acceptable to many, had it abounded with 
pompous prefejriptions, and promised great cures in confequence of 
their ufe ; but this was not my plan ; I think the administration or" 
medicines always doubtful, and often dangerous, and would much 
rather teach men how to avoid the neceSiity of ufing them, than how 
they Should be uSed. 

Several medicines, and thofe of considerable efficacy, may be 
administered with great freedom and Safety. Phyficians generally 
tfiflc a long tims with medicines before they learn their proper ufe 
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Many peafants at prefent know better how to ufe fome of the molt 
important articles in the materia medica, than phyfi ians did a century 
ago ; and doubtlefs the fame obfervations will hold with regard to 
others fome time hence Wherever I was convinced that medicine 
might be ufed with fafety, or where the cure depended chiefly upon 
it, I have taken care to recommend it ♦, but where it was either 
highly dangerous, or not very neceffary, it is omitted. 

I hav^ not troubled the reader with an ufelefs parade of quota,- 
tions from different authors, but have in general adopted their ob- 
fervations where my own were either defective, or totally wanting. 
Thofe to whom lam moft obliged, are Ramizina, Arbuthnot, and 
Tiffot ; the lalt of which, in his Aws cu Peapie, comes the neareft to 
my views of any author which I have feen. H >.d the Doctor's plan 
been as complete as the execution is mafcerly, we fhould have had 
no occafion for any new treatife of this kind foon ; but by confining 
himfelf to the acute difeafes, he has in my opinion omitted the moft 
ufeful part of his fubjett. People in acute difeafes may fometimes 
be their own phyficians ; but in chronic cafes, the cure muft ever 
depend chiefly upon the patient's own endeavors. The Doctor has 
alfo paffed over the Prophylaxis, or preventive part of medicine very 
llightly, though it is certainly of the greateft importance in fuch a 
work. He had no doubt his reafens for fo doing, and I am fo far 
from finding fault with him, that I think his performance does, 
great honor both to his head and his heart. 

Several other foreign phyficians of eminence have written on. 
nearly the fame plan with Tiffot, as the Baron Van Swienten, phy- 
fician to their imperial Majefties, M. Rofen, firft phyfician of the 
kingdom of Sweden, &c. but thefe gentlemen's productions have 
never come to my hand. I cannot help wifhing, however, that fome 
of our diftinguifhed countrymen would follow their example. 
There flill remains much to be done on this fubjecT:, and it does not 
appear to me how any man could better employ his time or talents, 
than in eradicating hurtful prejudices, and diffufing ufeful knowl- 
edge among the people. 

I know fome of the Faculty difapprove of every attempt of this 
nature, imagining that it muft totally deltroy their influence. But 
this notion appears to me to be as abiurd as It is illiberal. People 
in diftrefs will always apply for relief to men of fuperior abilities, 
when they have it in their power ; and they will do this with far 
greater confidence and readinefs when they believe that medicine is 
a rational fcience, that when they take it to be only a matter of 
mere conjecture. 

Though I have endeavored to render this Treatife plain and 
ufeful, yet I found it impoffible to avoid forne terms of art •, but 
thofe are in general either explained, or are fuch as moft people un- 
derftaud. Jn fhort, 1 have endeavored to conform my ftyle to the 
capacities of mankind in general ; and, if my readers do not flatter 
either themfelves or me, with fome degree of fuccefs* On a medi- 
cal fubject, this is not fo eafy a matter as fome may imagine. To 
make a fhew of learning is eafier than to write plain ftnfe, efpeciaily 
in a fcience which has been kept at fuch a diftance from common 
obfervation. It would however be no difficult matter to prove, that 
every thing valuable in the practicable part of medjeine is within ;h.e 
reach of common abilities. 
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It would be ungenerous not to exprefs my warmeft acknowl- 
edgment to thofe Gentlemen who have endeavored to extend the 
ufefulnefs of this performance, by tranflating it into the language of 
their refpedive countries. Molt of *hem have not only given ele- 
gant tranllations of the Book, but have alfo enriched it with many 
ufeful obfervations, by which it is rendered more complete, and 
better adapted to the climate and the conftitutions of -their country- 
men. To the learned Dr. Uuplanil, of Paris, phyfician to the Count 
d'Artois, I lie under particular obligations ; as this gentleman has 
not only confiderably enlarged my treatife, but by his very ingenious 
. and ufeful notes, has rendered it lb popular on the Continent, as to 
occafion its being tranfUted into all the languages of modern Europe. 

I have only to add, that the book has not more exceeded my 
expectations in its fuccefs, than in the effects it has produced. Some 
of the moft pernicious practices, with regard to the treatment of 
the fick, have aJfeady given place to a more rational conduct ; and 
many of the moft hurtful prejudices, which feemed to be quite in- 
furmountable, have in a great meafure yielded to better information. 
Of this a ftronger inftance cannot be given than the inoculation of 
the fmali pox. Few mothers, fome years ago, would fubmit to 
have their children inoculated even by the hand of a phyfician ; yet 
nothing is more certain, than that of late many of them have per- 
formed this operation with th$ir own hands •, and as their fuccefs has 
been equal to that Of the moft dignified inoculators, there is little 
reafon to doubt that the practice will become general. Whenever 
this fhall be the cnfe, more lives will be faved by inoculation alone, 
tjjan are at present by all the endeavors of the Faculty. 
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J, HE improvements in Medicine, fincetherevival of learning 
have by no means kept pace with thofe of the other arts. The reafon 
h obvious. Medicine has been ftudied by few, except thofe who 
intended to live by it as a bufinefs. Such, either from a miftaken 
zeal for the honor of Medicine, or to raife their own importance, 
have endeavored to difguife and conceal the art. Medical authors 
have generally written in a foreign language ■, and thofe who were 
unequal to this tafk, have even valued themferves upon couching, at 
leaft, their prefcriptions, in terms and chafa&ers unintelligible to 
the reft of mankind. 

The contentions of the clergy, which foon happened after the 
reftoration of learning, engaged th'e attention of mankind, and paved 
the way for that freedom of thought and inquiry, which has fince 
prevailed in moft parts of Europe with regard to religious matters. 
EveTy man took a fide in thofe bloody difputes ; and every gentle- 
man, that he might diftinguifh himfelf on one fide or other was in- 
ftrucled in Divinity. This taught people to think and reafon for, 
themfelves in matters of religion, and at laft totally deftroyed that 
complete and abfolute dominion which the clergy had obtained 
over the minds of men. 

The lludy of Law has likewife, in moft civilized nations, been 
iuftly deemed a neceffary part of the education of a gentleman. Ev- 
ery gentleman ought certainly to know at leaft the laws of his own 
country ; and if he were alfo acquainted with thofe of others, it 
might be more than barely an ornament to him. 

The different branches of Philofophy have alfo of late been very 
univerfally ftudied by all who pretended to a liberal education. The 
advantages of this are manifeft. It frees the mind from prejudice 
and fuperftition, fits it for the inveftigation of truth ; induces habits 
of reafoning and judging properly ; opens an inexhaufribie fource of 
entertainment ; paves the way to the improvement of arts and agri- 
culture •, and qualifies men for acting with propriety in the moft im- 
portant ftations of life. 

Natural Hiftory i6 likewife become an object of general atten- 
tion ; and it well deferves to be fo. It leads to difcoveries of the 
oreateft importance. Indeed agriculture, the moft ufeful of all arts, 
is only a branch of Natural Hiftory, and can never arrive at a high 
degree of improvement where the itudy of that fcience is neglecled. 

Medicine however, has not, as far as I know, in any country, 
been reckoned a neceffary part of the education of a gentleman. But 
furely no fufficient reafon can be affigned for this o miff ion. No fci- 
ence lays open a more extenfive field of ufeful knowledge, or affords 
more ample entertainment to an inquifitive mind. Anatomy, Bota- 
ny, Chymiftry, and the Materia Medica, are all branches of Natural 
Hiftorv. and are fraught with futh amufement and utility, that the 
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man who entirely neglefts them has but a forry claim either to tafte 
or learning, li a gentleman has a turn for observation, fays an ex- 
cellent and fenfible writer,* furely the natural hiftory of his own t pe- 
des is a more mtereiling fubjca, and prefents a more ample held 
for the exertion of genius, than the natural hiftory of fpiders and 

cockie-fhells. ' • . r . 

We do not mean that every man fhould become a pnybcian. 
This would be an attempt as ridiculous as it is impoffible. All we 
plead for is, that the menof fenfe andlearningfhouidbefofaracquain- 
ted with the general principles of Medicine, as to be ijiz condition 
to derive from it fonv of thofe advantages with which it t| traugi t ; 
and at the fame time to guard themfelves againft the definitive in- 
fluences of ignorance, fuperilition and quackery. 

As matters ltand at prefent, it is eafier to cheat a man out of 
his life than of a milling, and almoft impoffible either to detect or 
punifh the offender. Notwithstanding this, people (till fhut their 
eyes, and take every thing upon fruit that is administered by any 
Pi tender to medicine, without daring to afk him areafon for any part 
of his condua. Implicit faith, every where elfe the objea of ridi- 
cule, is (till facred here. Many of the faculty are no doubt worthy 
or all the confidence that can be repofed in them; but as this can 
ney :r be the charader of every individual in any profeffion, it would 
certainly br. for the fafety, as we'll as the honor of mankind to have 
fi tie check upon the condud of thofe to whom they entruft fo val- 
u ible a treafure as health. 

The veil of myftery, which ftiii hangs over medicine, renders 
it not only a conjeaural, but even a fufpicious art. This has been 
long ago remove! from the other fciences, which induces many to 
beli j ve that medicine is a mere trick, and that it will not bear a fair 
and candid examination. Medicine, however, needs only to be bet- 
ter known, in order to iecure the general efteem of mankind. Its 
precepts are fuch as every wife man would chufe to cbferve, and it 
forbids nothing but what is incompatible with true happinefs. 

Difguifing Medicine not only retards its improvement as a fci- 
ence, but rxpofes the profeffion to ridicule, and is injurious to the 
true interefts of fociety. An art founded on obfervation never can 
arrive at any high degree of improvement, while it is confined to a 
few who make a trade of it. The united observations of all the in- 
genious and fenfible part of mankind, would do more in a few years 
towards the improvement of Medicine, than thofe of the Faculty 
alone in a great many. Any man can tell when a medicine gives him 
eafe as well as a phyfician ; and if he only knows the name and dofe 
of the medicine, and the name of thedifeafe, it is fufficient to perpetu- 
ate the fad. Yet the man who adds one fingle fad to the ftock of 
medical obfervations. does more real fervice to the art, than he who 
writes a volume in fupport of fome favourite hypothefis. 

Very few of the valuable difcoveries in medicine have been 
made by phyficians. They have in general either been the effea of 
chance or of neceflity, and have been ufually oppofed by the Faculty ; 
till every one elfe was convinced of their importance. An implicit 
faith in the opinions of teachers, an attachment to fyftems and ef- 
tablilhed forms, and the dread of refleaions, will always operate up-. 
■QTi thofe who follow medicine as a trade. Few improvements are 
• TJS>?srvations on tfi: Duties aji<l-y[2ices<;f a Pfrvficiair, 
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to be expetled from a man who might ruin his chancier and family- 
by the fmalleft deviation from an eilablifhcd rule. 

If men of letters, fays the author of the performance quoted 
above, were to claim their right of inquiry into a matter that fo near- 
ly concerns them, the good effects on medicine would foon appear. 
Such men would have no feparate intereft from that of the art. 
They would detect and e.spofe afluming Ignorance under the malic 
of Gravity and Importance, and would be t*e judges and patrons of 
modeft merit. Not having their underitandings perverted in their 
youth by falfe theories, unawed by authority, and unbiafled by inter* 
elt, they would canvafs with freedom the molt universally received 
principles in medicine, and expofe the uncertainty of many of thofe 
dochines, of which a phyfician dares not fo much as feem to doubt. 

No argument, continues he, can be brought again ft laying open 
medicine, which does not apply with equal, if not greater, force to 
religion ; yet experience hasihewn, that nr.ee the laity have afferted 
their right of inquiry into thefe f objects, Theology, confidered as a 
fcience, has been improved, the interefts of real religion have been 
promoted, and the clergy huve become a more learned, a more ufe- 
ful, and a more refpedtable body of men, than they ever were in the 
days of their greateft power and fplendor. 

Had other medical writers been as honed as this gentleman, the 
art had been upon a very different footing at this day. Moll of them 
extol the merit of thole men who brought Philofophy out of the 
fchools, and fubjeded it to the rules of common fenfe. But they 
never canfider that medicine, at prefent, is in nearly the fame Situa- 
tion as philofophy was at that time, and that it might be as much 
improved by being treated in the fame manner. Indeed no fcience 
can either be rendered rational or ufeful, without being fubmitted to 
the common fenfe and reafon of mankind. Thefe alone ftamp a 
value upon fcience ^ and what will not bear the tell of thefe ought 
to be rejected. 

I know it will be find, that diffu fin g medical knowleoge among 
the people m'udit induce them to tamper with medicine, and to trult 
to their own fkill inftead of calling a phySiuan. The reverfe of this 
however is true. Perfons who have the moft knowledge in thefe 
matters, are commonly moft ready both to afk and to follow advice, 
when it is neceffary. The ignorant are always mod apt to tamper 
with medicine, and have the Ieaft confidence in Fhyficians. Instan- 
ces of this are daily to be mot with among the ignorant peafants, 
who, while they absolutely refufe to take a medicine which has been 
prefcribed by a ph^ficiarl, -will Swallow with grecdinofs. any thing; 
that is recommended to them by their credulous neighbors. Where 
men will acl even without knowledge, it is certainly more rational 
to afford them all the light we cm, than to leave them entirely in 
the dark. 

It may alfo be alledged, that laying medicine more open to man- 
kind would leffen their iaith in it. ' This would indeed be the cafe 
with regard to fome ; but it would have a quite contrary effect upon 
others. ' I know many people who have the utmoft dread and honor 
of every thing prefcribed by a phyfician, but who will nevertheless 
very readily take a medicine which they know, and whole qualities 
they are in fome meafure acquainted with. Hence it is evident, that 
the'dread arifes from the doclcr, not from the .drug. Nothing ever 
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San or will infpire mankind with an abfoiute confidence in phyficians, 
but an open, frank, and undifguifed behavior. While the leaft 
lhadow of myftery remains in the conduct of the Facility, doubts, 
jei'oufies and iufpicions, will arife in the minds of men. 

No doubt cafes will fometimes occur, where a prudent phyfician 
mav find it expedient to difguife a medicine. The whims and hu- 
mours of men mult he regarded by thofe who mean to do them fer- 
vice j but this can never affe6t the general argument in favor of can- 
dour and opennefs. A man might'as well alledge, becaufe'thcre arc 
"knaves and tools in the world, that he ought to take every one he 
flneets for fuch, and to treat him accordingly. A fenfibie phyfician 
Will always know where difguife is neceffary •, but it ought never to 
•appear on the face of his general conduct. 

The appearance of myftery in the conduct of phyficians not 
Cnly renders their art fufpicious, but lays the foundations of Quack- 
ery, which is the difgrace of Medicine. No two characters can be 
more different than that of the honeft phyfician and the quack ; yet 
they have generally been very much confounded. The line between 
them is not fufncie'ntly apparent ; at leaft is too fine for the general 
eye. Few perfons are able to diftinguifh fufficiently between the 
Conduct of that man who adminifters a fecret medicine, and him who 
writes a prefcription in myftical characters and an unknown tongue, 
Thus the conduct of the honeft phyfician, which needs no difguife, 
gives a fanction to that of the villain, whofe fole confequence de- 
pends upon fecrecy. 

No laws wilt ever be able to prevent quackery, while people 
believe that the quack is as honeit a man, and as well qualified as 
the phyfician. A very fmall degree of medical knowledge, however, 
would be fufficient to break the fpell ; and nothing elfe can effectu- 
ally undeceive them, h is the ignorance and credulity of the multi- 
tude, with regard to medicine, which renders them fuch an eafy prey 
to every one who has the hardinefs to attack them on this quarter. 
Nor can the evil be remedied by v any other means but by making 
them wifer. 

The mod effectual way to deftroy quackery in any art or fci- 
ence, is to diffufe the knowledge of it among mankind. Did phy- 
sicians write their prefcriptions in the common language of the coun- 
try, and explain their intentions to the patient, as far as he could un- 
derftand them, it would enable him to know when the medicine had 
the defired effect ; would infpire him with abfoiute confidence in the 
phyfician ; and would make him dread and detefl every man who 
pretended to cram a fecret medicine down hrs throat. 

Men in the different ftates of fociety, have very different views 
of the fame object. Sometime ago it was the practice of this coun- 
try for every perfon to fay his prayers in Latin, whether he knew 
any thing of that language or not. This conduct, though facred in 
the eyes of our anceftors, appears ridiculous enough to us ; and 
doubtlefs fome parts of ours will feem as ftrange to pofterity. 
Among thefe we may reckon the prcfent mode of medical prefcrip- 
tion, which, we venture to affirm, will fome time hence appear to 
have been completely ridiculous, and a very high burlefque upon the 
common fenfe of mankind. 

But this practice is not only ridiculous, it is likewife dangerous. 
However capable phyficjgns may -be of writing L^tin, I am £££*«$ 
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spothecaries are not always in a condition to read it, and that dan- 
gerous miftakes, in confequence of this, often happen- But fuppofe 
the apothecary ever fo able to read the phySician's prescription, he h 
generally otherwife employed, and the bufinefs of making up prescrip- 
tions is left entirely to the apprentice. By this means the greateft 
man in the kingdom, even when he employs a firft -rate phyGcian, in 
reality trufts his life in the hands of an idle boy, who has not only 
the chance of being very ignorant, but likewife giddy and carelels. 
Miftakes will Sometimes happen in fpite of the greateft care ; but, 
where human lives are concerned, all poffible methods ought cer- 
tainly to be taken to prevent them. For this re.uon, the prescriptions 
of phySicians, inftead of being couched in mylUcal characters and a 
dead language, ought, in my humble opinion, to be conceived in the 
molt plain and obvious terms imaginable. 

D.ffufing medical knowledge among the people would not on- 
ly tend to improve the art and to banifh quackery, but likewife to 
render Medicine more univerSally u.feful, by extending its benefits 
to Society. However long Medicine may have been known as a 
Science, we will venture to Say, that many of its molt important 
purpofes to Society have either been overlooked, or very little atten- 
ded to. The cure of difeaSes is doubtleSs a matter of great impor- 
tance ; but the prefervation of health is of itill greater. This is the 
concern of every man, and furely what relates to it ought to be ren- 
dered as plain and obvious to all as poflYble. It is not to be SuppoS- 
ed, that men can be Sufficiently upon their guard againft difeaSes, 
who are totally ignorant of their caufes. Neither can the Legifia- 
ture, in whofe power it is to do much more for prefervmg the public 
health than can ever be done by the Faculty, exert that power with 
propriety, and to the greateft advantage, without fome degree of 
rnedical knowledge. 

Men of every occupation and condition in life might avail them- 
felves of a degree of medical knowledge ; as it would teach them to 
avoid the dangers peculiar to their refpedtive Stations ; which is al- 
ways eaSier than to remove their effects. Medical knowledge, in- 
stead of being a check upon the enjoyments of life, only teaches 
men how to make the moitof them, it has indeedbeenfaid, that/A u-ue 
medically , is to live mi/erably ; but it might with equal propriety be 
Said, that to live rationally, is to live miSerably. If phySicians ob- 
trude their own ridiculous whims upon mankind, or lay down rules 
inconfiftent with reaSon or common SenSe, no doubt they will be 
deSpiSed. But this is not the fault of medicine. It propofes no 
rules that I know, but Such as are perfectly confident with the true 
enjoyment of life, and every way conducive to the real happinefs of 
mankind. 

We are Sorry indeed to obServe, that Medicine has hitherto hard- 
ly been conSidered as a popular Science, but as a branch of knowledge 
Solely confined to a particular Set of men, while all the reft have 
been taught not only to negle£t, but even to dread and deSpiSe it. It 
will however appear, upon a more itri£t examination, that no Science 
better deServes the attention, or is more capable of being rendered 
generally ufeful. 

People are told, that if they dip the leaft into medical knowledge, 

it will render them fanciful, and make them believe they have every 

. 7-Se of which thr.y read. This I am Satisfied will Seldom be the 
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cafe with fenfible people ; and fuppofe it were, they muft foon be 
undeceived. A fhort time will fhew them their error, and a little 
more reading will infallibly correct it. A fingle inftance will (hew 
the abfurdity of this notion. A fenfible lady, rather than read a 
medical performance, which would inftruct her in the management 
of her children, generally leaves them entirely to the care and con- 
duel: of the molt ignorant, credulous, and fuperttitious part of die 
human fpecies. 

No part of medicine is of more general importance than that 
which relates to the nurfing and management of children. Yet few 
parents pay a proper attention to it. They leave the fole care of their 
tender offspring, at the very time when care and attention are molt 
neceflary, to hirelings, who are either too negligent to do their duty 
or too ignorant to know it. We will venture to affirm, that more 
human lives are loft oy the carcleflhefs and inattention of parents and 
nurfi-s, than are faved by the Faculty; and that the joint and well- 
conducted endeavors, both of private perfons and the public, for the 
prefervation of infant lives, would be of more advantage to fociety 
than the whole art of medicine, upon its prefent footing. 

The benefits of medicine, as a trade, will ever be confined to thefe 
who are able to pay for them j and of eourfe, the faT greater part of 
mankind will be every where deprived of them. Phyficians,like other 
people, mult live by their employment, and the poor muft either want 
advice altogether, or take up with that which is worfe than none. 
There are not however any where wanting well-difpofed people, of 
better fenfe, who are willing to fupply the defect of medical advice 
to the poor, did not their fear of doing ill often fupprefs their incli- 
ziation to do good. Such people axe often deterred from the moft 
noble and praife-worthy actions, by the foolifh alarms founded in 
their ears by a fet of men who, to raife their own importance, mag- 
nify the difficulties of doing good, find fault with what:is truly com- 
mendable, and fleer at every attempt to relieve the fick which is not 
conducted by the precife rules of medicine. Thefe gentlemen muft 
nowe er excufe me for faying, that f have often known fach well- 
difpofed perfons do much good ; and that their practice, which is 
generally the rcfult of good fenfe and obfervation, affiited by a little 
medical reading, is frequently more rational than that of the ignorant 
retailer of phyfic, who defpifes both reafon and obfervation, that'i, e 
nay be tvro?!^ b\ rule . and who, while he is defing his patient with 
medicines, often neglects other things of far greater importance. 

Many things are neceflary for the fick befides medicine. Nor 
s th e perlon who takes care to procure thefe for them, of lefs im- 
portance than a phyfician. The poor oftener perifn in difeafes for 
want of proper nurfing than of medicine. They are frequently in 
want of even the necefTaries of life, and (till more fo of what is 
proper for a fick bed. No one can imagine, who has not been a 
witnefs of thefe fituations, how much good a well-difpofed perfon 
may do, by only taking care to h .ve fuch wants fupplied. There 
certainly cannot be a more neceflary, a more noble, or a more God- 
like action, than to adminifter to the wants of our fellow-creatures 
in diflrefs. While virtue or religion are known among mankind, 
this conduct will be approved ; and while Heaven is iuft it mult be 
rewarded. 

Perfons who do not choofe to adminifter medicine tc the fick;, 
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may nevertheless direct their regimen. An eminent medical author 
has faid, That by diet alone all the intentions of medicine may be 
anfwered.* No doubt a great many of them may •, but there are 
other things befides diet, which ought by no means to be neglected . 
Many hurtful and deitructive prejudices, with regard to the treat- 
ment of the Tick, llill prevail among the people, which perfons of 
better fenfe and learning alone can eradic te. To guard the poor 
againft the influence of thefe prejudices, and to iniliii into tfeeir minds 
fome juit ideas of the importance of proper food, frefh air, cleanli- 
nefs, md other pieces of regimen necefiary in difeaies, would be a 
work of great merit, and productive of many happy confequences. 
A proper regimen, in moft clifeafes, is at leaft equal to medicine, and 
in many of them it is greatly fuperior. 

To ailitt the well-meant endeavors of the humane and benevo- 
lent in relieving diftrefs; to eradicate dangerous -nd hurtful preju- 
dices; to guard the ignorant and credulous againft the frauds and 
impositions of quacks and impoftors ; and to ihew men what is in 
their own power, both with regard to the prevention and cure of dif- 
eafes, are certainly objects worthy of the phyfician's attention. 
Thefe were the leading views in compoung and publifhing the fol-* 
lowing (heels. They were fuggefted by an attention to the conduct 
of mankind with regard to medicine, in the courfe of a pretty long 
practice in different parts of this ifland, during which the auther ha& 
often had occafion to wifh that his patients, or thofe about them, 
had been poffeffed of fome fuch plain directory for regulating their 
conduct. How far he has fucceeded in his endeavors to fupply 
this deficiency, muft be left to others to determine : but if< they be 
found to contribute in any meafure towards alleviating the calamities 
pf mankind, he will think his labor very well beftowed. 

§ " Before wc enter upon the prevention or cure of difeafes;, it 
pay not be improper to take a curfory view of the human body, ref- 
pecting the functions immediately connected with life. So wonder- 
ful is the Structure of our frame, as difplayed by anatomy, that athe- 
iftical perfons, obdur?te to every other evidence of the exiftence of 
a God, who created the univerfe, have on witneiTing a diffettion, 
been initantly convinced of their miftake, and have acknowledged 
with equal aftonifhment and iname, that nothing lefs than a Being 
of infinite wifdom and power could have contrived and executed 
j fuch a wonderful piece of mecharmm as that of the human body. 

" The primary agent in the circulation of the blood is the heart, 
a large mufcle Hunted in the left fide of the brcaft (thorax, or chelt) 
and endowed with great irritability. In the firft rudiments of animal 
life, even before the' brain is formed, the punSum-faiieKs^ as it is called, 
points out the embryo heart in miniature, and marks its primeval ir- 
ritability as afure prefage of its future importance in fupporting the 
vital motions. As this fingular organ exhibits irritability the firft, 
fo it never rclinquifhes it till the la ft ; whence it has been called the 
pnmum mcbii,, and ultirmm moriem, that is, " the firft part that moves, 
and the laft that dies," of the animal machine. It is obfervable, that 
the motian of the heart not oply furvives that of the organs of vol- 
untary motion, but continues a confiderable time even after it is Se- 
parated from the bodyof many animals. Henceindrownicgjor fuffoca- 

* Arbuthnot. 
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tion, though the pulfe be imperceptible, and apparency extinguLfh- 
ed, yet the heart (till preferves this latent power or fufceptibility of 
motion, and wants only to be gently excited by fuitable mean6 to re> 
new its action. 

This organ is furrounded by the pericardium, or heart-purfe, an 
exceeding ftrong membrane, which covers the heart, even to its ba- 
fis. Its ufes ate to keep the heart from having any friction with the 
lungs, and to contain a fluid to lubricate or moiften its furface. 

"From the right ventricle or cavity of the heart, the irratibili- 
ty of which is excited into action by the circulating fluid, the blood 
is propelled through the lungs, which are fituated on the right and 
left fide of the heart, from which they differ on appearing to be void 
of irritability. They are divided into two lobes, and thefe into more 
divifions, three on the right fide, and two on the left. The trachve, 
or wind-pipe, defcends into the lungs, and forms innumerable cells, 
which have a communication with each other, and give the whole 
the appearance of a honey-comb err fponge. 

" The blood, after paffmg through the lungs, arrives again at 
the heart, and from the left ventricle is expelled into the a&rta, or 
great artery; which dividing into two branches, one upwards, and 
the other downwards, diftributes the blood through the whole body ; 
from the extremities of which it returns, by various veins, through 
the afcending and defcending cava,* and is tranfmitted again to the 
heart. 

" The heart is the grand organ which actuates the vital func- 
tions •, and to this purpofe it is admirably fitted by its own irritabili- 
ty ; but it is neceflarily fupported in its action by the powerful in- 
fluence of the nerves, which are the ultimate inftruments both of 
motion and fenfation, and have their origin in the brain. 

" The diaphragm or midriffis a large broad mufcle, which di- 
vides the thorax from the abdomen,f or belly. In its natural Hate, 
it is concave or vaulted towards the abdomen, and convex towards 
the thorax.^ Haller calls it " the moft noble bowel next to the 
heart j" and, like the latter, it is in conftant action. At the time 
of infpiration it approaches towards a plane. Befides being a muf- 
cle of infpiration, it affifts in vomiting, and the expulfion of the 
faeces. || From the exertion of this mufcle likewife proceed fighing, 
yawning, coughing, and laughing. It is effected by fpafms, as in 
the hickup, &c. It is both a mufcle of voluntary and involuntary 
action. We may obferve in this mufcle ftrong characters of admir- 
able contrivance. It feparates poftcriorly into two flips, between ' 
which the defcending aorto pnfles. A little above this, and towards 
the left fide, in the moft flefhy part of the midriff, there is a direct 
opening for the paflage of the a^fnpbagus or gullet. There is alio 
on the right fide a large triangular hole for the paffage of the afcend- 
ing ea<va. 

" The gullet is compofed both of longitudinal and circular fibres, 
but chiefly circular, much more fothan the inteftines ; becaufe this 
has no foreign power to afiift it, and becaufe it is neceflary that 
the food fliould make a fhorter flay in the throat than in the bowels. 

* Cava is the large vein which conveyi the refluent b'ood to the heart. 
•J- Abdomen, from abdo to hide, as its contents lie hidden. 
\ Derived from the Greek, lignifying the breaft. 

j| This word with chymifts is ufed toexprefs the ingredients and fettling after difti'- 
;at oaapd iniunon ; here it means exciEment. 
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The innerwrface Is a fmooth membrane, well fupph'ed with mu- 
cilage, to (heath the organ, and render the paffage of the aliment or 
food eafv. 

f* Ihe flomach lies acrofs the upper part of the abdomen, and 
is covered by the liver ; when diftended it preffes on the fpleen. It 
nearly refembles in figure the pouch of a bag- pipe, its upper fide be- 
ing concave, and the lower convex. Its left end is the moft capa- 
cious. On the left fide is the entrance from the gullet ; on the 
right is the opening, called pylorus, by which the chyle paffes into 
the inteftines. Here is a circular valve, or fphin£ter-mufcle, which 
prevents a regurgitation of the aliment. The ftomach has circular 
and longitudinal fibres, and its inner membrane is covered with a 
ftrong vifcid mucus. 

" The liver, the largeft gland in the body, rt fituated immediate- 
ly under the vaulted cavity of the midriff, chiefly on the right fide, 
and fomewhat on the left over the ftomach. Exteriorly, or anteri- 
orly, it is convex, inwardly it is concave ; very thick in its fuperior 
part, and thin in its inferior. The upper fide adheres to the midriff; 
and k is fixed to this, and the Jlernum, or breail-bone, by a broad lig- 
ament. It is alfo tied to the navel by a ligamentous band, which is 
the umbilical vein of the unborn infant, degenerated into a ligament. 
Both thefe bands ferve to fufpend it, while laying on the back, from 
bearing too much on the fubjacent cava ; otherwife it might prefs on 
this important returning veffel, flop the circulation, and put a period 
to life. Dogs, cats, and other animals who are defigned for leap- 
ing, have their liver divided into many diftin£t lobules, to prevent 
too great a concuffion of the organ. The liver is the vifcus or bow- 
el which performs the fecretion of the bile. 

" The gall-bladdet is fituated under the great lobe of the liver, 
a little to the right. In a {landing pofture it lies forwards and down- 
wards. Its bottom is raifed by a fulnefs, and depreffed by the emp- 
tying of the ftomach. The ui'e of the gall-bladder is to ferve as a 
ifeceptacle for the bile. 

" The inteftines are deftined to receive the food from the fto- 
mach, and after expofing the ufeful part of it to the lacleah, a fet of 
extremely fmall veffels, to convey the remainder out of the body. 
The inteftinal canal is ufually five times the length of the individual ; 
it is curioufly convoluted in the abdomen, and is extremely irritable, 
Anatomifts nave divided this canal, although one continued pipe, 
into fix portions, three of which are termed thtjmall inteftines,* and 
the three laft, the great. In the fmall inteftines there are numerous 
plaits to detain the food, and allow a larger furface for its absorp- 
tion. Thefe are larger, and far more numerous near the ftomach, 
where the food is thinner, than they are towards the other extremi- 
ty. At the entrance of the HUum into the colony there are two very 
large valves, which prevent the regrefs of the faeces into the illium. 
The caecum and colony two of the inteftines towards the lower ex- 
tremity, befides having ftronger mufcular coats tnan the fmall intef- 
tines, are furniihed with three ligamentous bands, running length- 

• Thtthree fmaller are,. th« duodenum, (from its length being about that of the 
bread h of'twelve fingers) j. jurium, and illium, from the Gteek fignifyin^ to turn abour, 
hecaufe it makes many convolutions. 

The three larger are, the cacum, or blind gut (fo called fiom its btin? perforated a" 
one end only) ihc utto, fi&njfyine hallow, a word troai C»»e Greek; ar.d the n3.*m •' 
(h aight gut, 
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wife on their outfide, dividing their furfaces into three portions 
nearly equal. Though appearing externally like ligaments, they are 
compefed, in their inner ttruclure, of true mufcular fibres. The 
ligament-like band?, which in the crecum and colon are collected into 
three portions, are fpread equally over the furface of the teilum, or 
or lower extremity of the interlines. This is a wife precaution of 
Nature, that no part of it may be -weaker than another, left it fhould 
give way in the efforts for expelling thefatces. The plaits are con- 
siderably fewer in the great interlines. They have all an inner mem- 
brane, covered with an infinite number of arteries or glands, which 
difcharge a lubricating fluid. They are furnifhed with mufcular fi- 
bres, both circular and longitudinal. 

" The fpleen, or mi!t, is fituated immediately under the edge 
of the midriff, shove the left kidney, and between the ftomach. and 
ribs. In figure, it refembles a deprefled oval, near twice as long as 
broad, and almoft twice as broad as thick. Chefelden informs us, 
that it has been taken from- dogs without any obfervable inconven- 
ience to them. Its ufe is ftill problematical. 

" The pancreas, or fweet-bread, is fituated tranfverfly under 
the ftomach. Its fhape refembles a dog's tongue. Along the whole 
length of it there is' a duel, which terminates in the upper part of the 
inteftines near the ftomach. The pancreatic juice refembles the 
faliva, but is lefs vifcid or filmy, and contains a larger proportion of 
the falts of the blood. It is probably intended for the folution of 
our aliment. 

The kidneys are two oval bodies, fituated in the lines, contiguous 
to the two lafl fhort ribs •, the right under the liver, and the left un- 
der the fpleen. The ftru£lure of the kidneys is curioufly fitted for 
lecuring the urine, which is carried from each of them by canals 
termed the ureters, into the bladder, the refervoir of that fluid, fitu- 
ated in the lower part of the belly. They enter the bladder near its 
neck, running for the fpace of an inch obliquely between its coats, 
and forming, as it rver.e, to themfelves, two valves ; fo that, upon 
the contraction of the bladder, the urine is directed along the ure- 
thra, which is its proper paflage out of the body. 

Over the upper part of the abdomen is fpread the omentum, or 
caul, confining of two broad, thin, and tranfparent membranes, 
joined together by cellular texture, in the cells of which a quantity 
of fat is clepofited. The ufes of it are to interpofe between the 
■peritonoum* or lining the inteftines, and the ftomach, to keep all thefe 
parts moift, warm, flippery, and to pjevent their adhefion. 

Laft of all conies the peritonaeum, a ftrong membrane, which 
confines, as in an enclofure, the inteftines and contents of the ab- 
domen. 

Such, in a general view, are the contents of the cavities of the 
bread and belly, which perform, refpe£lively, the vital motions, and 
thofe natural functions that are fubfervient to the fupport of our 
frame. But there remains to be mentioned another eiTcutial cavity, 
with its dependent fyftem, to the primary influence of which all the 
other parts of the body are indebted for their a£lion and energy. 
The cavity to which i allude is the fkull, the receptacle of the 
brain. The brain is divided into two portions, namely, the cerebrum 

* Signifying near to } RaetcWng round, cr atout, asfcriofteum, teWcsrnum, near fo 
he bOn?, heart. Set, 
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and cerebellum ;f the former fituated in the upper part of the fkull, 

and the latter under it, in the hind part. The brain is a foft pulpy 

fubftance, furrounded by two membranes ; one called dura, and the 

other piu, matter. It has alfo a third, called arachnoid, from its fine- 

nefs, as being fimilar to a fpider's web. It contains fome //<«/«, 

which are nothing more than large veins or receptacles for blood, and 

four cavities called ventricles, moiftened,in a healthful itate,witha fine 

vapour, which increafing gives rife to difeafes. Like other parts of 

the body, it has a variety of arterial branches from the heart, which 

diffufes through its fubitance, and on the membranes. The brain is 

the great ^laboratory, where the animal fpirits, or nervous influence,; 

which actuate our frame, are fuppofed to receive their exigence. 

The nature of this fluid, if really a fluid, has not yet been fufRciently 

invertigated. It is certain, however, that from this fouice the nerves 

derive their origin. Thefe are white, firm folid cords, which arife 

from the brain and fpinal marrow, which is only an elongation of the 

brain, and are lpread over every part of the body endowed with fen- 

fibility, by innumerable filaments. Ten pair of nerves iflue from 

the brain itfelf, and thiity from the fpinal marrow. s Thofe that go 

to the organs of fenfe are confiderably larger than the reft, and are 

in part diverted of their outer covering. 

Whether an immaterial and invifible Being can pofitively be 
faid to^exift in any place, it might appear prefumptuous to deter- 
mine ; but it is a prevailing opinion in phyfiology, that the brain is 
the feat of the foul ; and the pineal gland, in the penetralia of the 
brain, has been afhgned as the facrcd manfion of this immortal in- 
habitant. Human vifion can difcover no figns to confirm this opin- 
ion ; but the man would be blind, and utterly void of underftanding, 
who could not trace through the whole of the animal fyftem the 
moft evident marks of Divine Intelligence and wifdom; of intelli- 
gence which excites admiration, and of wifdom beyond concept on. 

The wonderful contrivance exhibited in the human frame is, if 
poflible, ftill more manifeft from the curious formation of the eye 
and ear •, of which only a very imperfect idea could be conveyed by 
verbal defcription. I (hall therefore net attempt to delineate thofe 
admirable organs: nor need I mention the conftruction of the limbs: 
of the arms and legs ; of the hands and feet ; fo nicely united with 
joints, and fo happily fupplied with mufcles and tendons, with 
ligaments and nerves, that they are adapted to all the various pur- 
pofes of convenience and utility in motic 

I lhall conclude this imperfect fketch of the human body with 
a brief account of digeftion, that important procefs in the animal 
economy, by means of which the continual and unavoidable walte of 
the constitution is regularly fupplied. 

The aliment being received into the mouth, the firft operation 
it undergoes is to be mafticated by the action of the teeth and fev- 
eral mufcles. This maftication is of greater moment than is gen- 
erally imagined ; and the good effects of it are further promoted by 
mixing with the food a. quantity of faiiva, difcharged from the 
glands of the mouth, and which is greatly conducive to digeftion. 
When the food is carried down the gullet into the ftomach, it there 
meets with an additional fupply of juices, called the gaftric juices,, 
ox a nature yet more efficacious than the former, befides a frr.all por- 

f Cerebellum, the little brain as 'it WWj both are oH.ea caNed thus, when the brain 
Jsipokcn of in imall an:.m»!s, 
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tion of bile. During its continuance in the flomach, It experiences 
the eft-efts of heat and mufcular aftion, from the coats of that organ, 
and the motion and warmth of the furrounding parts. It thence 
pafl'cs out gradually by the light orifice of the flomach, and there 
meets with an additional quantity of bile from the gall-bladder and 
liver, befides the pancreatic juice, or that of the fweet-bread, of a 
nature fimilar to the- faliva, but rather more thick, and the fluids fe- 
parated by the inteftines. It now receives the action of the bowels, 
or the periftaltic motion, by which they churn, as it were, the whole 
mat's, minutely mixing together the food, and the different juices, 
collected in the pafTage from the mouth. A fluid is now produced 
called chyle, which is feparated from the groffer materials, and taken 
up by a fet of extremely fmall abforbent veflels called lafteals. 
Theft have tiieir origin in the inner coat of the inteftines, and, paf- 
iing thence, discharge themfelves into a duft named the recep- 
tacle of the chyle,whence this fluid proceeds along the thoracic * dud, 
which terminates in the left fubclavian f vein. In the pafTage from 
the inteftines to the receptacle, there is a number of glands, which 
feparate a watery liquid, for the purpofe of giving the chyle a thin- 
ner confidence. To prevent the chyle from falling back in its pro- 
grefs through the lafteals, the conftruftion of thefe veflels is admira- 
bly contrived. They are furniihed with a number of valves, which 
open only forwards, and are (hut by any fluid prefling backwards. 
From the fubclavian vein, the chyle is poured into the blood, and 
thence immediately thrown into the right auricle and ventricle t of 
the heart j from which, now mixed with the blood, it pafles into the 
lungs. It undergoes in that organ a confiderable change from ther 
aft of refpiration. From the lungs it proceeds through the pulmona- 
ry vein to the left auricle of the heart, and then into the left ventri- 
cle ; whence, at laft: endowed with all the qualities of blood, it paf- 
fes into the aorta, and is diffufed univerfally through the frame ; the 
wants of which it is fitted to fupply by the addition of nourifhing 
particles. Is it poflible to contemplate this admirable mechanifm 
without breaking forth in the exclamation of the Pfalmift, that " we 
are wonderfully made ?" I may juftly add, that confidering the great 
variety of ways in which the human body may be affefted, both from 
without and within, with the neceflity for the perpetual motion of 
the vital powers, and the millions of veflels, invifible to the naked 
eye, through which the fluids ought to pafs, it is a matter of real af- 
tonifhment that we fhould fubfift a fingle day. And doubtlefs it 
would be impoflible, were not the machine conftantly fuftained by 
the lame Almighty and Beneficent Being who formed it. 

* From ihorix the bread. 

+ A te;m aputtsd to any thing under the arm-pit or fhou'der. 
| Two mufcular hags, one on each Ike, arc termed it* auricles, from the latin, && 
nifying ens. 
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MANY who perufe the DameRic Mn/rdtre, hnve expreffed a wiffi 
that the catalogue of Medicinescontaincd in that be ok fhould be more 
extenfive, and likewife that the dofe of each article fhould be afcer- 
tained, as they are often at a lofs to know how to adminifter even 
thofe medicines, the names of which they meet with in almoft ev- 
ery medical author. To obviate this objection, and furnifh a greater 
fcope to thofe who may wifh to employ more articles than are con- 
tained in the Difpenfatory annexed to the above work, rhe following 
Lift of Simples and Compounds, taken from the moft improved Dif- 
penfaton^s, is now inferted. 

To prevent mifiakes, the Englifh name of every medicine is not 
only ufed, but the different articles are arranged according to the or- 
der of the Engl : fh alphabet, and the fmalleft and largeft dofe pla- 
ced oppofite to each article. The dofes indeed refer to adults, but 
may be adapted to different ages by attending to the rules laid down 
in the Introduction to the Appendix. Short cautions are occasionally 
inferted under fuch articles as require to be ufed with care. 

Though a greater variety of medicines is contained in this than 
in any former edition of the Domeftic Medicine, yet the Author 
would advife thofe who perufe it, as far as poffibie, to adhere to fim- 
plicity in practice. Difeafes are not cured by the multiplicity of 
medicines, but by their proper application. A few fimples, judi- } 
cioufly adminiftered,and accompanied with a proper regimen, will 
do more good, than a farrago of medicines employed at random. 



A LIST OF THE MEDICINES COMMONLY USED IN PRACTICE, \VITJtf 



ACACIA, the expreffed juice, 
Acid, the acetous 

, muriatic, 

, nitrous, diluted - 

- , vitriolic, diluted 

./Ether, vitriolic 
./Ethiops, mineral 
Aloes - 
Alum - 

, burned 

Amber, prepared 
Ammoniac, gum 

, miik of 

Angelica, the root powdered 

Anife, the feeds 

Antimony -"-',- 

, calcined 

-, glafs of 



THEIR PROPER DOSES. 

from I 
I 

io 

»5 

*5 

- 3° 
io 

5 
- - 6 



Afafcetida 



ilk of 



Afarum, to provoke fneezing 
B ifam of capivi 

, Canadian 

-, of Peru, 

"Srsrr , of Toiu, 



5 



IO 

IO 

I 



3 

20 



fcruple 

fcruple 

drops 

drops 

drops 

drops 

grains 

gr ins 

grains 

grains 

drachm 

grains 

ounce 

drachm 

grains 

grains 

fcruple 

grain 

grains 

ounce 

grains' 

drops 



to I drachm 

i drachm 

40 drops 

40 drops 

40 drops 

2 drachms 
30 grains 
30 grains 
20 grains 
1 2 grains 

1 drachm 
30 grains 
1 ounce 
1 1 drachm 
I drachm 
1 drachm 

1 drachm 

2 grains 

\ drachm 
I ounce 
5 grains 
60 drop* 



(3) 
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Bark, Peruvian, powder 
Bears foot, powder 
Benzoin, renn of 

■ , flowers of 
Biftort, powder of the root 
BiefTcd thiftle 

__ — , exprefled juice of 

B'">I j Armenian 
, French 



from 2 fcruples 
io grains 
4 grains 
io grains 
i fcruple 
io grains 
2 drachms 
, *• io grains 



to 2 drachms 
20 grains 
20 grains 
20 grains 
i drachm 
i drachm 
2 ounces 
2 drachms 



Borax - 

B r oom, afhes of the tops 
Burdock, powder of the root • 

Calomel - • 

Camphor 

Canetla alba, powder of 

Canthandes ... 

Cardamoms * - «• 

Caraway feed - • 

CafcartHa bark 

Cafiia, the pulp - « 

Caitor 

Catrchu - 

Camomile, in powder • 

Chalk 

Cinnamon • • 

Qplocynth. m i'_ , <t m 

Co i urn bo - . » - 

Confection, aromatic • 

. .-, , opiate - 

Crabs claws, prepared • » 

Conferve ot rofes » 

— , of fquills » • » 

. , of arum - * 

Cmtrayerva - •', - »> 

Coriander feed 

Cowhage, the fpiculae of one pod mix- 
ed with honey or molafies. 

Dandelion, exprefled juice - 

Decoction of nartfhorn, half a pint re- 
peated as often as neceflary. 

<r—i — ■ ;-, of broom, i ounce to a pint 

of water, to be taken by tea-cupsful. 

——.—-—, of Peruvian bark 

— — , of the inner bark of the elm 

■ . , , of farfaparilla 

■ ■■'• . ' > compound 

■ .- — — - of guaiacum, 3 drachms to 

a pint of water. A pint daily. 

Eleftu iry of caflia 

■■ ■ — O' fcammony 
' — lemtiye, or or fenna 

Elixr of vit» )1 

fiiccampane, powder of the root 



{ 



10 grains 
1 fcruple 
10 grains 

1 gr. to 3 gr. 
3 do. to 1 2 do 

2 grams 

1 fcruple 
$ grain 

5 g ra ! ns 
10 grains 
10 grains 

2 drachms 
8 grains 

I j grains 
20 grains 
20 grains 

5 grains 
10 grains 
10 grains 
10 grains 
10 grains 
10 grains 

1 drachm 
20 grains 
20 grains 
20 grains 
15 grains 



1 ounce 



40 grains 
1 drachm 

1 drachm 
alterative 
purgative 
~ drachm 

2 drachms 
4 grains 

20 grains 
40 grains 
40 grains 
j ounce 
I drachm 
30 grains 
1 drachm 
fcruples 
drachm 
drachm 
drachm 
fcruples 
fcruples 
drachm 
ounce 
30 grains 



drachm 
fcruples 

drachm 



3 ounces 



1 ounce 


4 ounces 


4 ounces 


16 oz. daily 


4 ounces 


16 oz. daily 


1 drachm 


1 ounce 


20 grains 
30 grains 
15 drops 
30 grains 


1 drachm 
6 drachms 
50 drops 
1 drachor 
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Extract of broom tops 
Extract of Peruvian bark 
cafcarilla 

■ camomile 

• colocynth 

1 '■ gentian 

• liquorice 

■ — logwood - m 

— black hellebore 

1 •• jalap 

guaiacum 

— ■ ■ ' ■ — white poppies 
■' rue 

favin - • 

fena 

Fern, powder of the root 

Fennel feed 

Fox glove, powder of the leaves 
or a drachm infufed in a pint of 
boiling water, of which a dofe is 



from | drachm 

10 grains 

10 grains 

* 20 grains 

5 grains 

io grains 

i drachm 

io grains 

3 g ra j ns 
io grains 
io grains 

I grain 
io grains 
- .10 grains 
io grains 

{ drachm 
20 grains 

| gr in 



to 



Should be adminiftered with caution. 



i ounce 



Galbanum 

Galls - * 

Garlic, cloves of 

Gentian - - 

Germander • 

Ginger - - 

Ginleng - ._ - 

Guaiacum, gum-refin 

Gum arabic 

— — gamboge 

Hartfborn, prepared 

, fpirits of 

■, cauftic, in fome muci- 
laginous vehicle 

, fait of 

Hellebore, white 

, black 

Hemlock, mould always be begun 
in very fmall dofes, of one grain 
or lefs, and gradually increafed 
as the conftitution will bear. 

Hiera picra 

Honey of fquills • 

— ofrofes 

Hoffman's anodyne liquor 
Jalap, powder 

Infuiion of Gentian, powder • 
•— — — of rofes 

■' ■ ■ of fenna 
Ipecacuanha • • 

Iron, ruft of - 

Iron ammoniated - * 

Iron tartarifed 



} 



io grains 
i» grains 
No. i. 
io grains 
f 5 grains 

5 grains 
20 grains 
ro grains 
15 grains 

2 grains 
2© grains 
10 drops 



drops 

grains 

grain 

grains 



10 grains 
10 grains 

1 drachm 
20 drops 
10 grains 

1 ounce 

2 ounces 
\ ounce 

10 grains 
5 grains 
2 grains 
2 grains 



t drachm 
£ drachm 

£ drachm 
1 drachm 
25 grains 
i drachm 
\ ounce 
\ drachm 
1 o grains 
20 grain6 
20 grains 
5 grains 
20 grains 
30 grains 
30 grains 
I ounce 
1 drachm 
3 grains 



30 grains 
20 grains 
No. 6. 
40 grains 

1 drachm 
20 grains 
3© grains 
30 grains 

1 drachm 
12 grains 

1 drachm 
40 drops 

25 drops 

j 2 grains 

5 grains 

10 grains 



20 grains 

40 grains 

2 drachms 

60 drops 

40 grains 

3 ounces 

8 ounces 

2 ounces 

?o grains 

f I grains 

1 w grains 

10 grains 



2* 
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from 



Iron, fait of 

Juniper, powder of the berries 

Kino, gum - 

Kermes, juice of ■* * 

Lichen, afti-colored 

. Icelandic, a ftrong deco&ion of 

Lime-water - 

Lixivium of tartar - 
Linfeed, an infufion of I ounce to 

a quart of water, may be ufed 

at pleafure. 
Madder powder * 

Mace * 

MagneGa - 

.». ■ - calcined ? 

Manna • - *" 

Maftich,gum 

Mercury, crude - * 

.. — calcined - 

with chalk 

— _ — corrofive fublimate 
cinnabar of 



- yellow emetic, as fternutory 



} 



I grain 
20 grains 
10 grains 

1 drachm 

3 grains 
1 ounce 

4 ounces 
15, drops 



drachm 



to 



Mezereon, decoct, to a pint of water 

Millepedes - 

Mufk - 

Muftard feed - - - 

Myrrh, gum 

Nitre, purified » • 

Nutmeg - T • 

Oil of Almonds - • 

Linfeed <• - - 

, Caftor - 

Olibanum * _ - 
Onion, exprefled juice of 
a powerful diuretic 

Opium 

Opopanax ". ' " 

Oxymel of eolchicum 

,., — of fquills - 

Petoleum - 

Pills, aloetic - 

— — of the gums - 

mercurial 

Pomegranate, powder of - 

Powder antimonial 

May be taken according to the 
directions for James' Powder, 
with which it neary coincides. 

« of Contrayerva, compound 

, of Chalk compound 

of Chalk compound, with opium 



$ gram* 
1 drachm 
30 grains 

3 drachm* 
40 grains 

4 ounces 
8 ounces 

49 drops 



1 drachm 



mm, of Ipecacuanha compound, 
or Dover's powder 



} 



10 grains 
| drachm 


20 grains 
2 drachms 


\ ounce 


2 ounces 


10 grains 


30 grains 


| ounce 


4 ounces 


i grain 


2 grains 


10 grains 


30 grains 


£ grain 


I grain 


1 grains 


30 grains 


1 grain 


g grains 
2 drachms 


10 grains 


2 drachms 


5 grains 
1 drachm 


40 grains 
1 ounce 


10 grains 


1 drachm 


10 grains 
6 grains 


30 grains 
\ drachm 


| ounce 


1 ounce 


2 drachms 


1 ounce 


5 grains 


30 grains 


| ounce 


2 ounces 


k grain 


2 grains 


10 grains 
i drachm 


30 grains 
1 ounce 


\ drachm 


2 drachms 


10 drops 


30 drops 


10 grains 


30 grains 


10 grains 


30 grains 


io grains 
2*0 grains 


20 grains 
1 drachm 


3 grains 


6 grains 


15 grains 


30 grains 


20 grains 


40 grains 


10 grains 


40 grains 


10 grains 


30 grains 



MEDICINES USED IN PRACTICE*. 3$ 

^uafTia - from 5 grains to 30 grains 

IVo drachms to a pint of water 
for a deco&ion. 
Quince feeds, mucilage of, at pleaf- 

ure, to obtund acrimony. 
Rheubarb, powder - - 
Re fin, yellow • 

Rue powder * » 

St. JohnVwort 

Saffron . 

Sagapenum - 

Sal ammoniac • 

Salt, Epfom *• 

Glauber - 

Polycm-eft - 

of Tartar 

Sarfaparilla, powder of • 

Scammony . 

Seneca ... 

Senna •> 

Soap » - 

- lees ... 

Scurvy-grafs, exprefled juice 
Sriake root ... 

Sorrel, juice of, depurated 
Spirit of Mindererus - • 

■ fweet, of vitriol 

— of nitre 

— — offal ammoniac 

■ " compound 

Spirits, diftilled 
Spermaceti - 

Sponge, burned 
Sulphur, flowers of 

precipitated, of antimony 

Squill, dried powder 

frclh - 

Syrup of poppies •» - 

■ of buckthorn * - 
■ of ginger - — 

Syrups in general - - 
Tar water. A pint daily. 
Tartar, cream of - » 
regenerated ■* — 

■ foluble - - 
emetic, alterative - 

■ as emetic — 

Terra japonica - - - 

Tobacco, an infufion of, 1 drachm to 
a pint of water ; (hould be adminis- 
tered by table fpoonsfull — ftrongly 
diuretic. 

Tin, powder «f * & -2Q grains 



to grains 


40 gram© 


3 grains 


20 grains 


20 grains 


40 £Tains 


20 grains 


1 drachrra 


5 grains 


20 grains 


10 grains 


30 grains 


10 grains 


30 grains 


2 drachms 


ij ounces 


4 drachms 


2 ounces 


20 grains 


f ounce 


10 grains 


30 grains 


20 grains 


40 grains 


5 grains 


10 grains 


2o grains 


40 grains 


20 grains 


40 grains 


20 grains 


| ounce 


10 drops 


30 drops 


I ounce 


4 ounces 


20 grains 


40 grains 


4 ounces 


8 ounces 


1 drachm 


1 ounce 


15 drops 


40 drops 


15 drops 


40 drops 


25 drops 


40 drops 


\ drachm 


\ ounce 


.2 grains 


1 drachm 


20 grains 


3 drachm 


2o grains 


1 drachm 


1 grain 


4 grains 


1 grain 


3 8 rain s 


5 grains 


25 S rain s 


\ drachm 


\ ounce 


1 drachm 


-2 drachms 


1 drachm 


\ ounce 


1 drachm 


2 drachms 


2 drachms 


■I ounce 


20 grains 


i drachm 


2 drachms 


1 ounce 


i g"»n 


I grain 


1 grain 


3 grains 


20 grains 


40 grains 



1 drachm 



Medicines used in practice. 



jo 

Turmeric - - 

Turpentine, fpirits of 
Tin&ure of aloes - 

— — — compound 

— — of afafoetida 

■■ Benzoin, compound 

■ ■ of cantharides - 
— of cardamoms - 
» '■ " ■ of caftor - 

— — of catechu - 

— — of Peruvian bark 
. . of iron, muriatad - 
.. of Columbo - 

— . of Gentian, compound 

■ guaiacum volatile - 
of black hellebore 

i. of jalap — 

»■ of lavender, compound 
— — ot myrrh - 

■■■ of opium - - 

■ ■ camphorated, 

or paregoric elixir 
— — of rheubarb ~ 

— — of fenna - - 

— — offnake-root - 

•m of valerian - 

— volatile ~ 

Tormentil, powder of » 

Valerian, powder of - 

Vinegar, diftilled - 

— of fquills - 

mmm , as emetic 

Verdigreafe, violent emetic 
Vitriol, white, as a tonic 

— — as a quickly 

operating emetic 
' blue emetic 



from 



} 



} 



Uva urfi, in powder - 

Water-crefs, exprefTed juice of 
Water, the fimple diftilled, 1 
may generally be given ' j 
Wormwood, exprefTed juice 
White lead '.'.-' 
Wine, aloetic '— 

— — ant monial » 

— — Ipecacuanha » 

*•— Rhubarb * * 



20 grains 

jo drops 
} ounce 
£ drachm 
\ drachm 

10 drops 
10 drops 
1 drachm 
1 drachm 
1 drachm 
1 drachm 

10 drops 
1 drachm 
1 drachm 
1 drachm 

1 fcruple 
1 drachm 

2o drops 
1 fcruple 

ic drops 



to 1 drachm 
30 drops 
1 ounce 
2 drachms 
2 drachms 
40 drops 
40 drops 
£ ounce 
i^drachms 

2 drachms 
\ ounce 

60 drops 

3 drachms 
1 drachm 
3 drachms 
3 drachms 

1 ounce 

2 drachms 
1 drachm 

40 drops 



1 drachm 3 drachms 



y ounce 
2 drachms 

1 drachm 
1 drachm 
1 drachm 

10 grains 
20 grains 

2 drachms 
10 drops 

I ounce 

1 grain 

2 grains 

20 grains 

1 grain 

20 grains 

I ounce 

I ounce 

I ounce 
1 grain 
\ ounce 
20 drops 
1 drachm 
\ ounce 



2 ounces 

1 ounce 

2 drachms 

3 drachms 
2 drachms 

1 drachm 

2 drachms 
1 ounce 

50 drops 

1 ounce 

2 grains 
5 grains 

1 drachm 

3 g rai "s 

1 drachm 

2 ounces 

3 or 4 oz, 

2 ounces 

3 grains 

1 ounce 

2 drachms 

1 \ ounce 

2 ounces 
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PART I. 



.OF THE GENERAL CAUSES OF DISEASES* 



CHAPTER I. 

Of Children. 



HE better to trace difeafes from their original caufes, w*e 
fhall take a view of the common treatment of mankind in the 
ftate of infancy. In this period of our lives, the foundations o£ 
a good or bad conftitution are laid ; it is therefore of importance* 
that parents be well acquainted with the various caufes which 
may injure the health of their offspring* 

It appears fr m the annual regifters of the dead, that almoft 
one half of the children bom in Great Britain die under twelve 
years of age. To many, indeed, this may appear a n tural evil j 
but on due examination, it will be found to be one of our own 
creating. Were the death of infants a natural evil, ot er ani- 
mals would be as liable to die young as man ; but this we fiud is 
by no means he cafe. 

It may feem ftrange that man, notwifhftanding his fuperior 
reafon, fhould fall fo far fhort of other animals in the manage- 
ment of his young ; bu' our furprife will foott cealie, if we collid- 
er that brutes, guided by inftinft, never err in this refp* ct ; 
while man, trufting folely to art, is feldom right* Were a cata- 
logue of tnofe infants who perifh annually by art alone exhibited 
to public view, it would afionifh moft p>?ople. 

If parents are above taking care of their childrer, others mult 
be employer! for that purpofe : thefe will always endeavor tore- 
commend therr.felves by the r.ppearance of extr?ordin -ry ikill 
and addrefs. By this means Inch a number of unneceifary aud 
deftrucHve articles hav- been introduced into the diet, cloth- 
ing, &c. of infants, that it is no wonder fo many of them periffu 

Nothing can be more preprfterous than a mo. her who thi ; ks 
it below her to take care of her own child, or wrib is f 3 ignorant 
as not to know what is proper to be done for it. If we fearch 
Nature through; ut, we rannot find a par;. 1L1 to this. Ev ry 
other .mimal is the nurfe of its own offspring, and they thrive 
accordingly. Were the brutes to bring up their young by proxy, 
they would fhare the fame fate with thofe of the human fp^eits. 

We mean not, however, to impofe it as a talk upon every 
mother to fuckle her own child. This, whatever fpeculative ri* 
ters mav alledge, isi fome cafes ; mpr acticable, an ■.•■ wouU inevifc* 
ably prove deftrucHve both to Uie mother aad ch&j, Womeiv 
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of delicate eonrh'tuth n s, fu je& to hyfteric fits, or other nervous 
all. colons, >nake very bad nurfes :* and thele complaints are now 
fo common, that it is rare to rind a woman of fafhion free from 
them ; fu h women therefore, fuppofing them willing, are often 
Unable to fuckle their own children. 

Almoit every mother would be in a condition to give fuck, 
dH mankind live agr-e-tbly to Nature; but whoever confiders 
how far many mothers deviate from her dictates, will not be.fur- 
prifed to find feme of them unable to perform hat n? c fWy of- 
fice. M th-rs who do n t eat a fufficiect quantity of loli ! food, 
nor enjov the benefit of trefh air and exercife, can neither have 
wnoiel me juices themltlves, cur afford pr^p^r nourifhrvent to 
an infant. Hence children, who are fuck I d by delicate women, 
either die yo'ungj or continue weak and fi kly all th.^ir lives. 

vv hen v/e lay that mothers are not always in a condition to 
fuckl ter own children, we would not be under'locd as dif- 
couraging that priffr. ce. Every mother who ca , ought c r'ain- 
ly to perform lo tender and agreeaolean oflice.t Butluppofe ii to 
t>e oui of her power, (he may, nc verthr-lels, be of gr at 1 rvice to 
her child, lhe miheis of nurfing is by no means confined to 
giving luck. 1 o a woman who abounds with milk, this is the 
cafieft pnrt of it. Numberlefs other offices are nect-ffary tor a 
a child, which the mother ough at leaft to fee done. 

A mother who abandons the fruit of her womb, as foon as 
it is horn, to the fole care of an hireling, hardly def-rves that 
r ... ;. A ch : ld y oeing irought up under the mother's eye, not 
' only iecures her affection, but may reap all. the advantages of a 
parent's care, t ough it oe iucklsd by another. How can a moth- 
er be better empl yed t ; an in fuperintending the nurfery ? This 
is at once the moft delightful and important office; yet the mofl 
triv : al bafmefi or infipid amulements are often preferred to it ! 
A ftrong proof both of the bad tafte and wrong education of 
snod-irn females. 

It is indeed to be regretted, that more care is not beftowed 
In teaching the proper management of children to thofe whom 
Nature h.s ; efigned for mothers. This, inftead of being made 
the principal, is feldom confidered as any p-rt of female educa- 
tion. Is it any wonder, when females 16 educated come to be 
mothers, that they fhould be quite ignorant of the duties belong- 
ing to that character . ? However ftrange it may appear, it is cer- 
tainly true, that many mothers, and thofe of fafhion too, are as 

• 1 hare known an hyfte/ie woman kill her child, by being feiied with a fit in the 
O'ghf. 

f vlany advantages would arife to fodttv, as well as to individuals, from moth- 
ers fuelling their own ch'ldren. It would prevent the temptation which poor wo- 
fnen a--: laid under of abandoning th«'r children to fuckle thofe of therich for the lake 
of gain . bv which means fociet. lofes many ot its moft ufeful members, and mothert 
fcecom* ; o lome fenfe the murderers of their own offspring. 1 am fure I fpeak within 
the truth when I fay, that not one in twenty of thofe children live, who are thus aban- 
doned by their mothers. For this reafon no mother (hould be allowed to fuckle another's 
child, fill her own is ehher deal, or fit to be weaned. A regulation of this kind 
would fave oiany 'ives among th- ooirer fo^t, and could do no hurt to the rich, as moft 
women who make good atufci are able to fuckJc two children in fucceffioa npon the 
^•ctoiiko r 
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ignorant, when they have brought a cMld into the world, of what 
is to be done for it, as the infant itfelf. Indeed, the moil ignor- 
ant of the lex are generally reckoned raoft knowing in the bufi- 
nets of mr ting. Hence fenfible people become the dupes of ig- 
norance and luperftiticn ; and t e nurfmg of children, inftead of 
being conducted by reafon, is the refult of whim and caprice.* 

Were the time that is gen eraUy fpent by females in the ac- 
quifition of trifling accomplifhraents, employed in learning how 
to nring up their children ; how to drefs them fo as not to hurr, 
cramp, or confine their motions ; how to feed them w ; th whole- 
fome and nourilhing food ; how to exercife their tender bodies, 
fo as beft to pr >mote their growth and ftrengtii : were.thefe made 
the objects f female inltruction, mankind would derive the 
greateft advantages from it. But while the education of females 
implies little more than what relates to drefs and public (hew, we 
h ive nothing to expect from them but ignorance even in tne moii. 
import ant concerns. 

Did mothers reflect on their own importance, and lay it to 
heart, tr-'-y would emorace every opportunity of .nformihg them- 
fekes of the duties which they owe to their infant offspring. It 
is t -ir provi ce, not only to form the body, but alio to give the 
min i its mfcft early bias. 1 hey have it very much in their pow- 
er o make men healthy or valetudinary, ufeful in life, or the 
p tts o : f x:iety. 

But the aiother is not the only perfon concerned in the man- 
agme:.t of ch'ldr. n. I he fatr.er has an equal intereft in their 
welfare, and ought to aflift in every thing that relpects either the 
impr vement of the bo> y cr mind. 

It is a p ; ty that the men mould be fo inattentive to this mat- 
ter. Their negligence is one reafon why females know fo little 
of it. Wo'uen will ever be defirous to excel in liich accomplifh- 
m -nt> as recommend them to the o her fex. But men generally 
keep at Inch a diftance from even the i'mallefi acquaintance with 
the affairs of the nuriery, that many would reckon it an affront, 
were th-y fnppofed to know any thing of them. Net fo, how- 
ever, with the kennel or the ftables : a gentleman of the firft 
rank is not afhamed to give directions concerning the manage- 
ment of h's dogs or horles, yet would blufti were he iurprifed in 
performing the lame office for that being who derived its exifience 
from himfejf, who is the heir of his fortunes, and the future hope 
of his country. 

Nor have phyficians themfelves been fufficiently attentive to 
the management of children : this has been generally confidered 
a? rhefole pr vinceofold women, while men of the firft charac- 
ter in phyfr, have refufed to vilit infants even when fick. Such 
conduct in the faculty nas not only cauied this branch of medi- 

* Tacitus, the celebrated Roman hiftomn, comp'ams greatly of the degeneracy of 
the Roman ladies in his * ; mi\ with re, ard to the ca e or their offspring. He fays that, 
in form r times, the greateft women in Rome ufed to account it thei chief g.ory to keei> 
the home and attend rheir children . but that nowth.-. young infant was committed to 
the fole care of fome poor Grecian wrnch, or aher menial lervant.--We are afraia 
wberewf luxury tut effeminacy Prevail, th<re will be Od-j much ground for thij £pi6plaini 
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cine to be negie&ed, but has alfo encouraged the other Tex to af- 
i'ume an abfolute title to pfefcribe for children in the motf dan T 
gerous difeafes. The contequence is, that a phyfician is feldom 
cal led till the good women have exhaufted all their flcill; when 
his attendance can only ferve to divide the blame, and appeafe 
Che cifconfolate parents. 

Nurfes fhould do ail in their power to prevent difeafes ; but 
when a child is taken ill, fome perfon of fldll ought immediately 
to be confulted. The difeafes of children are generally acute, 
and the leaft delay is dangerous. 

Were phyfidans more attentive to the difeafes of infants, 
they would not only be better qualified to treat them prope v ly 
when fick, but likewife to give ufeful directions for th ir man- 
agement wh<.n well. The difeafes of children ~re by no means 
fo difficult to be underftood as many imagine. It is true, children 
cannot tell their complaints ; but the caufes ofthem may be pretty 
certainly difcovered by oblerving the fymptoms, and putting - 
proper quell ions to the nurfes. Be^des, tYe difeafes of infants 
being lefs cc mplicnted. aremoreeafily cured tban thofe of adults.* 

It is really altonifhing, that fo little attention fhould in g n- 
eral be paid to the prefervation of in r ants. What labour and ex- 
per,fe are daily beftowed to prop an old tottering carcafe for a 
few yf.ars, while thoufands of thofe who might be ufeful in life, 
perifn without being regarded ! Mankind are too ?.pt to value 
things according to their prefent, not their future uf^fulnefs. 
Though this is of all others the mo' 1 erroneous method of eti- 
olation ; yet upon no other principle is it poilible to ace. unt for 
the general indifference with refpecl. to the death of infants. 

Of Difeafed Parents* 

One great fource of the difeafes of children is, the Unhealtb- 
mefs of Parents. It would be as re?.fonaMe to exoe&a rich crop 
from a barren foil, as that flrong and healthy children fhouLi be 
born of parents whofe conftitutiona have been worn out with in- 
temperance and difeafe. 

An ingenious writer f obferves, th-n on the conftitution of 
mothers depends originally that of their offspring. No o;:e who 
believes this, will be furprized,on a view of the female worl '.to 
find difeafes and death fo frequent among children. A delicate 
f male, brought up within doors, an utter ftra^ger t exercife and 
open air, who lives on tea and ether flops, may bring a c ild n- 
tothe world, but it will be hardly fit to live. The firft blaft of 
difeafe will nip the render plant in the bud : or fhould it ftrug le 
through a few years of exiftence,its feeMe frame.fh.ken with con- 
vulfions from every trivial caufe, will be unable t perform the 
common functions of life, and prove a burden to fociety. 

» The coramon option, that the difeafes of infants are hard to d fcover and difficult 
to cure, has deterred many phvfic.ans from pav.ng that attention to them which th< de- 
ferve. lean, however from .experience declare, that this opinion', without founda-' 
V °V a" h5e of adults ° " *" "' 9 ^'^cult to difcovcr, nor fo ill to 

| Rofieau, 
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If to the delicacy of mothers, we add the irregular lives of 
fathers, we (hall fee further caufe to believe that children are of- 
ten hurt by the conflitution of their parents. A fickly frame 
may be originally induced by hardfhips and intemperance, but 
chiefly by the latter. It is impoffible that a courfe of vice fhould 
not fpoil the beft conftitution : and did the evil terminate here, 
it would be a juft punifhment for the folly of the fufferers ; but 
when once a iifeafe is contracted and riveted in the habit, it is 
entailed on pofterity. What a dreadful inheritance is the gouf, 
the (curvy, or the king's evil, to tranfmit to cur offspring ! how 
happy had it been for the heir of many a great eP. ate, had he been 
born a beggar, rather than to inherit his father's fortunes at the 
expenfe or inheriting his difeafes ! 

A prrfon laboring under anv incurable malady, ought not 
to marry. He thereby not only (nor ens his own life, but tranf- 
mits mifery to oth.-rs ; but when both parties are deeply tainted 
with the fcrophula, the fcurvy, or the like, the effects muft be (till 
worfe. If iuch have any inue, they muft be miferable indeed. 
Want of attention to thefe things, in forming connections for 
life, has rooted out more families than plague, famine, or the 
fword ; and as long as thefe connections are formed from mer- 
cenary views, the evil will be continued.* 

In our matrimonial contracts, it is amazing fo little regard is 
had to the health and form of the object. Our fportfmen know that 
the generous courier cannot be bred out of the foundered jade, 
nor the fagacious fpaniel out of the marling cur. This is fettled 
upon immuiable laws. The man who marries a woman of a 
fickly conftitution, and defcended of unhealthy parents, whatev- 
er nis views may be, cannot be faid to act a prudent part. A 
difeafed woman may prove fertile ; fhould this be the ca(e, the 
family muft bee me an infirmary : what profpect of happinefs 
the father of iuch a family has, we (hall leave any one to judge. f 
Such children as have the misfortune to be borne of dil'eaf- 
ed parents, will require to be nurfed wi h greater care than oth- 
ers. This is the only way to make amends for the defects of 
conft'tution ; and it will often go a great length. A healt -y 
nurfe, wh Home air, and fufficient exercife, will do wonders. 
But when thefe are neglected, little is to be expected from anv 
other quarter, 'i he defects of conftitution cannot be (applied 
by medicine. 

Thofe who inherit any family difeafe ought to be very cn> 
cumfpect in their manner of living. They fhould confider well 
the nature of fuch difeafes, and guard againft it by a proper reg- 
imen. It is certain, hat family difeafes have often, by proper 
care, been kept off for one generation ; and there is reafon to 

* Tbe Lacedemonians condemned their king Archidamus for having mairied a wealc 
puny woman • becaufe, faid they, inilead »f propagating a race of heroes, you will nil 
the throne with a prozeny of changelings. .,_,.,, , 

f The Jews by theirlaws, were, in certain cafe.?, foroid to have any manner ot com- 
merce with the difealed ; and indeed to this all wile legator! ought to have a fpecial re- 
gard. In fome countries, difeafed perfons have aflually been forbid to marry. This is 
an evil of a complicated kind, a natural deformity, »»J political mifcfc ei j and therefore 
requires » public oonfideratiwh 
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believe, that, by perfifling in the fame courfe, fuch difeafes might 
at length be wholly eradicated. This is a fubjecl: very little re- 
garded, though of the greateft importance. Family conftitutions 
are as capable of improvement as family eftates, and the libertine 
who impairs t h e one, does greater injury to his pofterity, than 
the prodigal who fquanders away the other. 

Of the Clothing of Children, 

The clothing of an infant is fo fimple a matter, that it is 
forprifing h w any perfon (hould err in it ; yet many children 
He their hves, and others are deformed, by inattention to this 
article. 

Nature knows no ufe of clothes to an infant, but to keep it 
warm. All that is neceflary for this purpofe, is to wr^p it in a 
Toft loofe covering. Were a mother left to the dictates of Na- 
ture alone, me would certainly purfue this courfe. But the bu- 
finefs of dreffing an infant has long been out of the hands of 
mothers, and has at laft become a fecret which none but adepts 
pretend to under.Tand. 

From the moft early ages it has been thought neceffary, that 
a woman in labor mould have fome perfon to attend her. This 
in time became a bulinefs ; and, as in all others, t h ofe who were 
employed in it ftr ve tooutdo one another in the different branch- 
es of the'r profeffion. The dreffing of a child came of courfe to 
bee onfideredas the midwife's province, who no doubt imagined, 
that tre more dexterity fhe could (hew in this article, the more 
her ikill would be admired. Her attempts were feconded by the 
vanity of parents, who, too often defirous of making a (hew of 
the infant as foon as it was born, were ambitious to have as much 
finery heaped upon it as poffible. Thus it came to be thought 
as neceffary for a midwife to excel in bracing and drtffiog an in- 
fant, as for a furgeon to be expert in applying bandages to a 
broken limb ; and the poor child, as foon. as it came ^into the 
world, had as many rollers and wrappers appi ed to its body, as 
if every bone had been fra&ured in the birth : while thefe were 
often fo tight, as not only to gali and wound its tender frame, 
but even to obftrucr. the motion of the heart, lungs, and other 
organs neceffary for life. 

In the molt parts of Britain, the practice of rolling cfrldren 
with fo many bandages is now, in fome measure, laid aiide ; but 
it would ftiil be a difficult talk to perluade the generality of man- 
kind, that the fhape of an infant does not entirely depend on the 
care of the midwife. So far, however, are all her endeavors to 
mend the ihape from being fuccefsful, that they conftantly oper- 
ate the contrary way, and mankind become deformed in propor- 
tion to the means uled to prevent it. How little deformity of 
body is to be found among uncivil; zed nations ? So little indeed 
that it is vulgarly believed they pu' all their deformed children to 
death. The truth is, they hardly know fuch a thing as a de 
formed child. Neither (hculd we, if we followed their example 
Savage nations never think of manacling their children They 
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allow them the full ufe of every organ, carry them abroad in the 
open air, wafh their bodies daily in cold water, &c. By this 
management, th- ir children become fo iirong and hardy, that by 
the time our puny infants get out of the nurfe's arms/theirs are 
able to fhif t fir themfelves.* 

Among brute animals no art is neceffary to procure a fine 
(hape. Though many of them are extremely delicate when they 
come into the world, yet we never find them grow crooked for 
want of fwaddling bands. Is Nature lefs generous to the human. 
kind? No; but we take the bufinefs out of Nature's hands. 

Not oily the analogy of other animals, but the very feelings 
of infants tell us, they ought to be kept eafy and free from all 
preiTure. They cannot indeed tell their complaints ; but they 
can (hew figns of pain : and this they never fail to do, by crying 
when hurt by their clothes. No fooner are they freed from their 
bracings, than they feem pleated and happy : yet, ftrange infatu- 
anon ! the moment they hold their peace, they are again commit- 
ted to th ir chains. 

If we confider the body of an infant as a bundle of foft 
pipes, replenifhed with fluids in continual motion, the danger of 
preiTure w'll appear in the ftrongeft light. Nature, in order to 
make way for the growth of children, has formed their bodies 
foft and flexible ; and left they fhould receive any injury from 
preiTure in the womb, has furrounded the foetus every where 
ui r h fluids. This (hews the care wMch Nature takes to prevent; 
all unequal preiTure on the bodies of infants, and to defend them 
againft every thing that might in the leaft cramp or confine ueir 
motons. 

Even the bones of an infant are fo foft and cartilaginous, 
that they readily yield to the flighteft preiTure, and eafijy aiTume 
a bad (hape, which can never after be remedied. Hence it is, 
that fo nrny people appear with high fhoi'lders, crook. d fpines, 
and flat breads, who were as well proportioned at their, births 
as others, but had the misfortune to be fqueezed out of (hape by 
the apolbanon of ftrvys and bandages. 

PreiTure. by bffrucYmg the circulation, likewife prevents 
th" equ'l difrribmion of nourifhment to the different parts of the 
body, by which means the growth becomes unequal. One part 
grows too lanre, while another remains too fmaW ; and thus in 
ti'ie t.-e whole frame becomes difproporlionate and mifinperj. 
To this we muff add, that when a chill is cramped in itscbthes, 
it naturally fhrinks from the part that is hurt; and by pntiing 
its body into unnatural poftures, it becomes deformed by habit. 

Deformity of b dy may inleed pr<-ce?d from weaknef^ or 
difeaie ; but in general, it is the effect of improper clothing. Niae- 
tenihs, at baft, of the deformity among mankind, mult be im- 
puted to this caufe. A deformed body is not only diC*Treeable 
to the eye, but by a bad figure both the animal and vital fimc- 

* A friend of mine, who was federal yt\n on the coaft of Africa, telli me, that the 
natives neither out any clothes upon their children, nor apply to their bodies hanJage»of 
any kind, but lay them o« a pallet, and fufl'er them ta tumble about a r pleafure, yet thev 
*re all rUaiebt, and fettoin have any dife*fe. 
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tions muft he impeded, and of courie health impaired. Hence 
few people remarkably mifhapen are ftrong and healthy. 

The new motions which commence at the birth, as the cir- 
culation of the whole mafs of blood through the lungs, refpira- 
tion, the periftalic motion, &c. afford another ftrong argument 
for keeping the body of an infant free from all prefTure. Thefe 
organs, not having been accuftomed to move, are eafily flopped ; 
but when this happens, death muft enfue. Hardly any met od 
could be devifed more effectually to ftop thefe motions, than bra- 
cing the body too right with rollers * and bandages. Were thefe 
to be applied in the fame manner to the body of an adult for an 
equal length of time, they would hardly fail to hurt the digeftion 
and make him frk : how much more hurtful they muft prve 
to the tender bodies of infants, we fhall leave any one to judge. 

Whoever confiders thefe things will not be furprifrd, thru fo 
many children die of convulfions foon after the birth. Theft- fits 
are generally attributed to fome inw?rd caufe ; but in fa ft they 
oftener proceed from our own imprudent conduct. I have known 
a child feized with convulfion fits foon after the midwife had 
done fwaddling it, who, upon taking off the rollers and banda- 
ges, was immediately relieved, and never had the difeafe after- 
wards. Numerous examples of this might be given, were they 
necefTary. 

I: would be fafer to fatten the clothes of an infant with 
firings t an pins, as thefe often gall and irritate their ten !er /kins, 
and occafion diforders. Pins have been found flicking above 
half an inch into the body of a child, after it had died of cuiivul. 
fion fits, which in all probability proceeded from that caufe. 

Children are not only hurt by the tightnefs of their clothes, 
but alio by the quantity. Every child has fome degree of fever 
after the birth ; and if i< be loaded with too many clothes, the 
fever muft be increafed. But this is not all ; the child is gener- 
ally laid in bed with the mother, who is often hkewife feverifh; 
to which we may add tl e heat of the bed-chamber, the wines, 
and other heating things, too frequently giv<n to children imme- 
diately after the birth. When all thefe are combined, w ich 
does not feldom happen, they muft incre^fe (he fever to fuch a 
degree as will endanger the life of rhe infant. 

The danger of keephg infants ton hot will further appear, 
if we confider that, after they have feen for fome time in thefitu- 
ation before-menrioned,they are often fent into the country to be 
nurfed in a cold h •ufe. Is it any wonder, if a child, from fuch a 
traniition, catches a mortal cold, or cntra&s fome other fatal 
difeiie ? Wtxn an infant is kept too hot, its lungs, not being 
fnfhciently expanded, are apt to remain we?k and flacc'd for life - 
hence proceed coughs, confumptions and other difeafes of the 
breaft. 

It would anfwer little purpofe to fpecify the particular fpe- 
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(different countries, according to cuftom and the humour of pa- 
rents. The great rule to-be obferved is, That a child have no more 
clothes than are necejfary to keep it warm 9 and that they be quite eafy far 
its body. 

Stays are the very bane of infants. A volume would not 
fufHce to point out all the bad eff" 6ts of this ridiculous piece of 
drel's both on children and adults. The madnefs in favour of 
ftays feems however, to be fomewhat abated ; and it is to be 
hoped tne world will, in time, become wife enough to know, 
that the human fhape does not folely depend upon whale-bone 
and bend leather.* 

I fhall only add with refpe£l to the clothes of children, that 
thay ou ht to be kept thoroughly clean. Children perfpire more 
than adults ; and if their clothes be not frequently changed, they 
become very hurtful. Dirty clothes not only gall and fret the 
tender /kins of infants, but likewife occafion ill finells ; and 
what is worfe, tend to produce vermin and cutaneous difeafes. 

Clea-linefs is not only agreeable to the eye, but tends great- 
ly to preferve the health of children. It promotes the perlpira* 
tion, and, by that means, frees the body from fuperfluous hu- 
mours, which, if retained, could not fail to occafion difeafes. No 
mother or nurle can have any excuie for allowing a child to be 
dirty. Poverty may oblige here to give it coarfe clothes ; but 
if Ike does not keep them clean, it mult be her own fault. 

Of the Food of Children. 

Nature not only points out the food proper for an infant, but 
actually prepares it. This however, is not fufficient to prevent 
fome who think themfelves wifer than Nature, from attempting 
to bring up their children without her provifion. Nothing can 
fh-w rh-> difpofition which mankind have to depart from Nature 
more than their endeavoring to bring up children without the 
breaft. The mother's milk, or that of a healthy nurfe, is ur- 
que'iionably the beft food for an infant. Neither art nor nature 
can afford a proper fubftiiufe for it. Children may feem to thri .e 
for a few mon hs without the breaft ; but whe a teething, the 
fmall-pox, aid other difeafes incident to childhood, come cr , they 
generally perifh. 

A child, foon after the birth, fhews an inclination to fuck ; 
and there is no reafon why it fhould not be gratified. It is true, 
the mother's milk dees not always come immediately after the 
birth ; but this is the way to oring it : befides, the fir ft milk 
that the child can fqueeze out of the breaft anfwers the purpofe 
of cleanfmg, bettT than all «he drugs in the apothecary's {hop, 
and at the fame time prevents inflammations of the breaft, fev- 
ers, ani other difeafes incident to mothers. 

* Stavs made of bend leather are worn by all the women at lower ftation in man/ 
parts of En Jand. 

I am forry to understand, that there are (till mothers mad enough to lace chetr daugh- 
ters very tight in order to improve their fhape. As reafoninj wou'.d b^ totally loft ti'i- 
on fuch people ( ihal' bee leave j u it to a Ik them, Why the e are ten deformed womtn tot 
gxz man ? anrf likewife to recommend to their psrufdl a fllOJt mora' precept, which ta;- 
pidf US CD cxrsxM THE HUMAN jorii 
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Tt is Grange how pople came to think that the firft thing 
given to a child (Inula* be drug*. This is beginning with medi- 
cine by times* and n >wo'-derifthev generally end with it. Itfome- 
times happens, indeed} that a chile! does not difcharge the niccamum 
fofoonas could bewifhed ; th s has induced phyficians, in fuch 
cafes, to give fomething of an opening nature to cleanfe the firft 
paflages. Midwives have improved upon this hint, and never 
fail to give fyrups, oils. Sec. whether they be neceffary or not. 
Cramming an infant with fuch indigeftible duff as foon as it is 
born, can hardly fail to make it fick, and is more likely to occa- 
fion dif j afes than to prevent them. Children are feldom long af- 
ter the birth without having a paflage both by ftool and urine ; 
though th fe evacuations may be wanting for fome tme without 
any da g-r- But if children muft have fomethirg before they 
be allowed the breaft, le* it be a little thin wat°r pap, ro which 
may be added an equal quantity of new milk ; or rather water 
alone, with the addition of a little raw fugar. If this be given 
without any wines or fpiceries, it will neither heat the blood, 
load the ftom?ch,nor occafion gripes. 

Upon the firft fight of an infant, almoft every p.;rfon is 
ftruck with the idea of its being weak, feeble, and wanting fup- 
port. This naturally fuggefts the need of cordial?. According- 
ly wines are univerfally mixed with the firft food of children. 
Nothing can be more fallacious than this wav of reasoning, 
or more hurtful to infants than the cenduel founded upon 
it. Children require very little food for fome time ?ftes 
thebirt ; and what they receive fhould be thin, weak, light, and 
of a cooling quality. A very fmall quantity of wine is fufficient 
to hear and inflame the blood of an infant; but every ' per f on 
converfant in thele matters muft know, that moft of the difeafes 
of infants proceed from the heat of their humour?. 

If the mot er or nurfe has enough of milk, the child will need 
little or no food before the third or fourth month. It will f hen 
be proper to give it, once or twice a day, a little of fome fo d 
that is eafy of digeftion, as water-pap, milk-pottage, weak broth 
with bread in it, and fuch Ike. This will eafe the mother, will 
accuftom the child 'y degrees to take food, and will render the 
weaning both lefs difficult and lefs dangerous. All great a"d 
fudden tranfitions are to be avoided in nurfing. For this pur- 
pofe, t e food of children ought not only to he fimple, bu' to 
refemble, as nearly as peffible, the properties of milk. Indeed 
milk irfelf fhould make a principal part of their food, not only 
be f ore they are weaned, but for Torre time after. 

Next to milk, we would recommend g> d Kght bread. Bread 
may be given to a child as r ocn as it (hews an incli~> tion to chew ; 
and it may at all tines be a lowed as? much plain br^a 1 as it will 
eat. The very ch wing of bread w^l promote th°cuttng of the 
tec th, and the difcharge of faiiva, while by mixing with the mv l-^'s 
milk in the' ftomach, it will afford an exc llenr nourifhment. C il- 
dren difcov' r an early inclinatio r tn chew wh t-ver is put i to 
their hands. Parents obferve the inclination, but generally mif«. 
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take the object. _ Inftead of giving the child fomethir-g which may 
at once exercife its gums and afford it nourifhment, they c< >m- 
monly put into its ha r ds a p ; ece of hard metal, or impenetrable 
coral. A cruft of bread is the beft gum-ftick. It not only an- 
fwers the purpofe better than any thi-g elle, but has the addl- 
tional properties of nourifhirg 'he child and carrvrrg the faiiva 
dow: to the ftonrch, which is too valuable a liqi. or to be left. 

Bread, befides b' ing ufed dry, mav be many way? pre- 
pared into food for children. One of the b<° methods is to boil 
it in wter, afterwards pouring the water off, and mix : r;g with, 
the bread a proper quantity of n -w nvlk unboiled. Milk is b: rh 
more wholefcme and nnurifhing this way than boiled, and is 1. fs 
apt to occairn coftivenefs. For a child further advarced, br .id 
may be mixed in ve.il or chick- n broth, made into puddings or 
the like. Bread is a proper food for children at all times, pro* 
vide d it be pliin, ma l e of wholefome grain, and well fermented ; 
but when ecrched with fruits, fugars, or fuch things, it becomes 
very unwholelbme. 

It is foon enough to allow child-en animal food when they 
h ve git teeth to eat it. Thev (houl"' never tafte it rill after they 
are weaned, and even then they ought to ufe it fparingly. In- 
deed, when chil 'ren live wholly on vegetable food, it is -?pt to 
£ ur on their ftomac-s ; but, on the other hand, too murh flefh, 
heats the body, and occafions fevers and other inflammatory M- 
eafes. This plainly points out a due mixture of animal and veg- 
etable food as raoft proper for children. 

Few things prove more hurtful to infants than the common 
method of fweetening their food. It entices them to take more 
than they ought to do, which makes them grow fat and bloated. 
It is pretty or tain, if the food of children were quite plain, that 
they would never take more than enough. Their exercifes are 
entirely owing to nurfes. If a child be. gorged with food at all 
hours, and enticed to take it, by making it fweet and agree-.ble 
to the palate, is it any wonder th t fuch a child fhould in time be 
induced to crave more food than it ou : lit to have ? 

Children may be hurt by too little as w lias too rmrh food. 
A'ter a child is weaned, it ought to be fed fcur or five time a 
day ; but fhould never be accuftomed to eat in th - night ; Dei: her 
fhouH ir have too much at a t : me. Children thrive beft with 
{mall quantities of toed frequentlv given. This ne ; ther over- 
loads the ftoraach nor hurts t.e digef.ion, and is certainly moft 
agreeable to nature. 

Writers on rurfing have inveighed with fuch vehemence 
againft giving children too much ft od, that many parents, by en- 
deavouring to fhun that error, have run into the oppofite extreme, 
and ruined the cot;ftitutions of their child- en. But the err^r of 
pinching children in their food is more hurtful than the other ex- 
treme. Nature has many ways ot relieving herfelf when cver- 
d arged ; but a child, who is pinched wi'h hunger, will never 
become a ftrong or healthv roan. That errors are frequently 
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committed on both fides, we are ready to acknowledge ; but 
where one child is hurt by the quantity of its food, ten fuller 
from the quality. This is the principal evil, and claims our 
ftri&eft attention. 

Many people imagine, that the food which they themfelve? 
love, cannot be bad for their children : but this notion is very 
abfurd. In the more advanced periods of life we often acquire 
an inclination for food, widen when children we could not en- 
dure. Be fides, there are many things that by ha K it may agree 
very well with the ftomach of a grown perfon, which would be 
hurtful to a child ; as high-feafoned, fait, and fmoke-dried pro- 
vifions, &c. It would alto be improper to feed children with fat 
meat, firong broths, rich foup.?, or the like. 

All ftrong liquors are hurtful to children. Some parents 
teach their children ro guzzle ale, and others fermented liquors, 
at every meal. Such a practice cannot fail to do mifchief. . Ttefe 
Children feldom efcape the violence of the fmall-p x, me?fles, 
hooping-cough, or fome inflammatory dif rder. Milk, wa er, 
butter-milk, or whey, are the moft proper for children to drink. 
If they have any thing ftronger, it may be fine fmall beer, or a 
little wine mixed with water. The ftomach of children can di- 
geft well enough without the affiftance of warm fiimulants ; be- 
iides, being naturally hot, they are eaiily hurt by every thing of | 
a heating quality. 

Few things are more hurtful to children than unripe fruits. 
They weaken the powers of digeftion, and four and relax the 
ftomach, by which means it becomes a proper neft for infects. 
Children indeed (hew a great inclination for fruit, and I am apt 
to believe, that if good ripe fruit were allowed them in proper 
quantity, it would have no bad efte&s. We never fmd a nat- 
ural inclination wrong, if properly regulated. Fruits are gener- 
ally of a cooling nature, and correct the heat and acrimony ot 
the humours. This is what moft children require ; only care 
fhould be taken left they exceed. Indeed the bell way to pre- 
vent children from going to excefs in the ufe of fruit, or eating 
that which is bad, is to allow them a proper quantity of what 
is good.* 

Roots which contain a crude vifcid juice fhould be fparingly 
given to children. They fill the body with grofs hrmours, ancl 
tend to produce eruptive difeafes. This caution is peculiarly 
neceflary for the poor ; glad to obtain at a fmall price what will 
(ill the bellies of their children, they fluff them two or three times 
a day with crude vegetables. Children had better eat a fmaller 
quantity of food which yields a wholefome nouriihment, than be 
crammed with what their digeflive powers are unable properly 
to aflimilate. 

Butter ought likewife to be fparingly given to children. It 

• * Children are always fickly in the fruit feafon, which may be thus accounted for t 
Two thirds of the fruit which comes to market in this countrv is really unripe, ;ind chil- 
dren not being in a condition to judge for themfelves, eat whatever they can lav their hands 
upon, which often proves little better than poifon to their tender bowels. Setvants and 
Others who haw the care of children, foo^ b| foj#)y fpjbjd to giyj tiem any fr„j t ijrb- 
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both relaxes the ftomach, and produces gfofs humours. Indeed, 
moft things that are rat or oily have this effect. Butter wheri 
falted becomes dill more hurtful, bread of butter, fo liberally 
given to chiMren in mo p ; parts of Britain, we would recommend 
hm v. H ney is not o^ly w'~olefomf\ but cooling, rlesnfmg 
and tends to fweeten the humours. Children whc eat honey are 
feidom troubled with w-rms: thev r*re alio lefs iubjVd to cuta- 
neous difeafes. as itch, f~abbed he.;d, &rc. 

Many perfons err in thinking that the diet of ch'ldren ou?ht 
to be altogether moift. When children live entirely upon flops, 
it relaxes their fdlids, renders rem weak, an^ difpofes them to 
the rickets, f-rophula, and -th-r glandular difoi ders. R elaxat'on 
is one of the mof; general cauies of t heriifenfes of chU 3re^. Ev- 
ery thing therefore which tends to unbrace their folids, ought to 
be carefully avoided* 

We would not be underftood bv thefe observations as con- 
fining children to any particular kind f food. Their diet may 
be frequently varied, provided always that fufficient regard be 
had to umplicity. 

Of the Exercife of Children. 

Of all the caufes which confpi re to render the life of man 
ihort and miferable, none have greater influence than the want 
of proper Ex rc : fe: He^.Miv parents, wlnlefome food, and 
proper clothing, will avail little, where exercfe is neglected. Suf- 
ficient exercife will make up for feveral defects in hurfiae ; but 
nothing can fupply the wuit of it. Ir is abfolutely neceflary to 
the health, the growth, and the ftrength of children* 

The defire of exercife is coeval wi'h life iifelf. Were this 
principle attended to, many difeafes might be prevented. But. 
while iudolence and fedentary employments prevent r 70 tf irds or 
mank nd from either taking fufficient exercife themfelves, or giv^ 
ing it to their children, wha* have we to expect bu difeafes and 
deformity among their offspring ? The rickets, fo def crudive to 
children, never appear d in Britain until manufactures began to 
fiounfh, and people, attracted by the love of gain, left the coun- 
try to f alow fedentary employments in great towns* It is 
amongii thefe people that this difeafe chiefly prevails, and not 
only deforms but kills many of their offspring. 

The conduct of other young animals (hew? the propriety of 
giving exercife to children. Every other animal makes ufe of its 
organs of motion as foon as it c m, and many of them, even when 
under no neceilky of moving in quell of food, cannoc be reT; rain- 
ed without force. This is evidently the cafe wit the calf, the 
lamb, and mof! other you~>g animals, if thefe creatur^S were 
not permitted to friilc about and take exercife, -hey would foon 
die or become difeafed. The fame inclination appears very 
early ^ in the human fpecies ; but as thev are not able to take 
exercife themfelves, it is the buunefs of their parents and nurfes 
to affift them. 

Children may be exercife i various ways. The belt meth- 
od, while they are light, is to carry them about in the. nurfe's 
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arms.* This gives the nurfe an opportunirv of talkie: to 'the 
chil .?, and of pointing out every thing that may pleafeand delight 
its fancy. Befi 4 es, ir is much iafer than fwinging an infant in a 
machine, or leaving if to the care of fuch as are not fit fo take 
care of rhemfeives. Noihing can be nu-re ah r urd than to fet one 
chid to keep another ; this condutf: ha- proved fatal to many in- 
fants, and has rendered ethers milcrable for life. 

When children begin to walk, the fafeft and beft method of 
leading them about is bv the hands. '1 Tie common way, of 
fwinging them in leading brings, fixed to their backs, has feveral 
bad confequences. It makes them throw their bodies forward, 
and prefs with their whole weight upon the ftcmach and breaft ; 
bv this means the breathing is obftrucled, the breaft flattened,, 
and the bowels comprefled ; which mutt hurt the djgeftion, and 
occafion confumptions of the lungs, and other diieafes. 

It is a common notion, that if children are let upon their 
feet too foon, their le^s will become crooked. There is reafon to 
believe, that t K e very reverfe of this is true. Every member ac- 
quires ftrength in proportion as it is exercifed. The limbs of 
•children are weak indeed, but their bodies are proportionably 
light ; and had they ikill to direct themfelves, they would foon 
be able to fupport their own w r eight. Who ever heard of any 
other animal that became crooked by ufmg its legs too loon ? In- 
deed, if a child is not permitted to make any ufe of its legs till a 
confiderabie time after the birth, and be then fet upon them wi'h 
its whole weight at once, there may be fome danger ; but this 
proceeds entirely from the child's not having been accuftomed to 
ufe its legs from the beginning. 

Mothers of the poorer fort thmk they are great gainers by 
making their children lie or fit while they themfelves work. In. 
this they greatly miftake. By neglecting to give their chil- 
dren exercife, they are obliged to keep them a long time 
before they can do any th : ng for themfelves, and to fpeud more 
on medicine than would hnve paid for proper care. 

To take care of their children, is the moft ufeful bufinefs in 
which even the poor can be emploved ; but alas 1 it is not always 
in their power. Povertv often obliges them to n:glecl: their ofT- 
fpring in order to procure the necefiaries of life. When this is 
the cafe, it becomes the intereft as well as the duty of the public 
to ailift them. Ten thousand times more benefit would accrue 
to the ftate, by enabling the poor to bring up their own children, 
than from ail the holpitals t that ever can be erected for that 
purpofe. 

* The nurfe ought to be careful to keep the child in a proper pofition ; as deform'ry 
Is often the conlequence of inattention to this ciicuBi'^ance. Its fituation ought alfo to be 
frequently changed. 1 have known a child's lc- bent all on one fide, by the nurfe carrying- 
it conftantlv on one arm. 

f If it were made the intereft of the poor to keep their children alive, we fliould lofe 
very few of them. A fmaM premium given annually to each poor family, for every child 
they had aliv* at the year's end, would fate more lives of infants than if the whole revenue of 
the nation were expended on kofpitals for this purpofe. This would make the poor efteem 
fe't'-litv a blefling ; whereas many of them think it the greateft curfe that can befal them 
;wd in place of wi filing their children to live, fo far does poveity get :hc better of naciii'l 
drie&ion, that they arc often very happy when they dje. 
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Whoever confiders the ftructure of the human body will 
foon be convinced of the neceffity of exercife for the health of 
children. The body is competed of an infinite number of tubes, 
whole fluids cannot be pumed on without the action and prefTuie 
of the mufcles. But, if the fluids remain inactive, obitructions 
muft happen, and the humours will of courfe be vitiated, which, 
cannot fail to ocean" n difeafes. Nature has furnifhed both the 
veflels which carry the bioo.i and lymph with numerous valves, 
in order that the action of every mulcte might pufh f rward their 
contents ; but without action, this admirable contrivance can 
have no effect. This part of the animal ec >ncony proves to a ce- 
monitrati .n t* e necem'y of exercfe for the p'-eiervaioo of health. 

Arguments to fhew t?.e importance of exercife might be 
drawn from every part of the an mil economy; without ex-r- 
cife, the circulation of t-ie blood cannot be property carried on, 
nor the different fecretions duly performed ^ without exercife, 
the fluids cannot be properly prepared, nor the f .lids rendered 
ftr ng or firm. The action of the heart, the motion of the lungs, 
and all the vital functions are greatly aflifted by exercife. But 
to point out the manner in which thefe effects are produced, 
would lead us further into the economy of the human body, than 
moll of thofe for wfiom this treadle is intended would be able 
to follow. We (hall therefore only add, that, when exercife is 
neglected, none of the animal functions can be duly p rf >rmed ; 
and when that is the cafe, the whole confrkutioB muft go to wreck, 

A good conftimtion ought certainly to be our firff obj ct in 
the management of children. It lays a foundation for their be- 
ing ufeful and happy in life : and whoever neglects it, not only 
fails in his duty to his offspring, but to f ciety. 

One very common error of parents, by which th^y hurt the 
conftitations of their children, is the fending them too young to 
fchool. This is often done i'olely to prevent trouble. Wnen 
the child is at fchool, he needs no keeper. Thus the i'chooi-maf- 
ter is made the nurle ; and the poor child is fixed to a feat leven 
or eight hours a-day, which time ought to be (pent in exercife 
and diverlions. Sitting fo long cannot fill to produce the worft 
effects upon the body ; nor is the maid lei's injured. Early ap- 
plication weakens the faculties, and often fixes in the mind an 
averfion to books, which continues for life.* 

But fuppoie this were the way to make children fcholars, it 
certainly ought not to be done at the expence of their constitu- 
tions. Our ancestors, who l'eldom went to ichool very young, 
were not lefs learned than we. But we imagine the boy's edu- 
cation will be quite marred, unlei's he oe carried to fchool in his 
nnrfe's arms. No wonder if fuch hot- bed plants feidora become 
either fcholars or men ! 

Not oniy tn.e confinement of children in public fchools, but 
their num >er, often proves hurtful. Children are much injured 

* Jtis undoubtedly the duty of parents to infhuft their children, at lead till they are 
of an age proper to take fame care of themfelves. This would tend much to confirm the 
f ies of parenul u-ndernels and filial affection, of the want of which there are at orefent fo 
many deplorable inllances. rhough few fathers nave time to initruct their cHildren^ yttt 
moft naotneri have, and furely they cannot be better employed. 
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by being kept in crouds within doors $ their breathing not- 
only renders the place anwh aeioine, but it any oneoftncin hap- 
pens to ')e diteated, tne reii catch tne infection. A fingle child 
h is ee-i often known to communicate tne bl >ody flux, tne noop- 
in : . cough, the itch, or other diieale, to almofi every individual 
in a aumerousfch ■•!. 

But, if raihion muft prevail, and infants are to be fent to 
fchooi, we wc J d recommend it to teachers, as they value the in- 
terests or f-ciety, not to confine them too long at a time, but al- 
low them to run aoout and piay at fucn active diverfions as may 
pro note their growtn, and ftrengthen their conftiiutions. Were 
boys, inftead it bei g whipped tor ftealing an hour to run, ride, 
(wub, or tne like, encouraged to employ a proper part ot tneir 
time in thefe manly and uleiul exerciics, it would have many ex- 
cellent eff.cts. 

It would be a great fervice to boys, if, at a proper age, they 
were taugot the military exercile. r lnis would increale their 
itrengtn, infpire them with courage, and when their country call- 
ed for tneir aiiiitance, would enable them to act in tier defence, 
without being obliged to undergo a tedious and troublefome 
courie of iuitru&ions, at a time when they are lefs fit to learn 
new motions, gel lures, &c.* 

An effeminate education will infallibly fpoil the beft natural 
eonftitution j and if uoys are orougnt up in a more delicate man- 
Her tnan even girls ought to be, they will never be men. 

..>' or is the common education of girls lels hurtful to the 
constitution than that of boy§. Mils is let down to her frame 
b. fore Ihe can put on ner clotaes ; and' is taugnt to believe, that 
to ex el at the needle is the only thing that caii entitle her to gen- 
eral efteem. it is unneceifary here to infill upon the dangerous 
confequeaces of ooliging girls to lit too much. 1 hey are pretty 
well known, and are too often felt at a certain time of life. But 
fuppoflng this critical period to be got over, greater dangers ftill 
await them when they come to be mothers. Women who 
have been early accuitomed to a iedentary life, generally run 
great hazard in child-aed ; while tnofe wno have been ufed 
to romp about, and take iufficieut exercife, are ieldom in any 
danger. 

One hardly meets with a girl who can at the fame time 
boaft of early performances by tne needh, and a good conllitu- 
tion. Clole and early confinement generally occafions indigeft- 
ions, head-achs, pale complexions, pain of the ftomach, lofs of 
appetite, coughs, coniumptions of tne lungs, and deformity of 
body. The lait of tnefe indeed is not to be wondered at, confid- 
ering the awkward pofrures in which girls lit at many kinds of 
needle- work, and the delicate flexible ftate of their bodies in the 
early periods of life. 

VVouid mothers, inftead of having their daughters inftruaeci 
yi many trifling accomphfhn.ents, employ them in plain work and 

* I am hajpy to find that the matters of academies now begin to put in practice this 
advice . Each ot them ougnt to keep a drill fergeant for teaching the boys the military 
Sxerc-fe. 1 his, betides can^^g ttf rjyjjx jjgafofc apd. vigour of body, wealu have rftV 
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•fioufewifery, and allow them fuffrcient exercife in the open air, 
they would both make them more healthy mothers, and more 
ufeful members of fociety. I am no enemy to genteel accom- 
plishments, but would have them only confidered as fecondary, 
and always difregarded v/hen they impair the health. 

Many people imagine it a great advantage tor children to 
be early taught to earn their bread. This opinion is cer'.ainly 
right, provided they were fo employed as not to hurt their health 
or growth ; but, v/hen thefe luffer, fociety, inftead of oeing ben- 
efited, Lb a real lofer by their labor. There are few employments, 
except fedeatary ones, by which children caa earn a livelihood ; 
and if they be fet to thefe too foon, it ruins their confutations. 
Thus, by gaining a few years from childhood, we generally lofe 
twice as many in the la ; ter period of life, and even render the 
perlbn lei's ufeful while he does live. 

In order to be latisfied of the truth of this obervation, we 
need only look into the great manufacturing towns, where we 
ihall find a puny degenerate race of people, weak and fiekly all 
their lives, feUoin exceeding the middle period of life ; or if they 
do, being unfit for bufmefs, they become a burden to fociety. 
Thus arts and manufactures, though they may increafe the rich- 
es of a country, are by no means favourable to the health of its 
inhabitants. Good policy would therefore require, that fuch 
people as labor during life, fhould not oe fet too early to work. 
Every perlbn converfant in the oreed of horles, or other working 
annuls, knows, that if they be fet to hard labor too foon, they 
never will turn out to advantage. This is equally true with ref- 
pect to the human fpscies. Weakly children i'hould always be 
put apprentices to trades which require their being moftly' out 
of doors. 

There are neverthelefs various wavs of Q mploying young 
people, without hurting their health. The eafier parts of gard- 
ening, huibandry, or any bufmefs carried on without doors, are 
moit proper. Thefe are employments which moft young people 
are fond oi\ and fome parts of them may always be adapted to 
their age, tafte, and ftreng h.* 

Such parents, however, as are under the neceffity of em- 
ploying their children within doors, ought to allow them futfi- 
cient time for aftive diverfions without. This would both en- 
courage them to io more work, and prevent their conftitutions 
from being hurt. 

Some imagine, that exercife within doors is fufficient ; but 
they are greatiy miftakett. One hour fpent in running, or any 
other exercife without doors, is worth ten within. When chil- 
dren cannot goaoroad, they may indeed be exercifed at home. 
The belt method of doing this, is to make them run about in a 
large room, or dance, this l\'\ kin 1 of exercife, if not carried 
to excefs, is of excellent fervio 3 . to young people. It cheers ihe 
fpirits. promotes perfpiration, ftrengthens the limbs, &c. I know 
an c mentphyfician who ufed to fay, that he made his children 

. nave been told that in China, where the police is the heft in the world, all the 
c ^.jdren are e.Tipiayr'd in the eafisr part ofgardenjirj and hli&apdj-jj ; as wefiding, gutlier 
ing itoncs ofFdie land, and foch-llke. 
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dance, inftead of gVmg them phyfic. It were well if more pea- 

pie followed his sample. .„ „ 

The cold bath may be confidered as an aid toexercile. LSy 
it the body is .raced and ftrrngthened, the circul .tion and ltcre- 
tin .s is promoted, and, were it co khi&ed with prudence many 
difeafes, as the rick-ts, fcrophula, &c might thereby be prevent- 
ed. The ancients, who took every method to render children 
ha-dv and robuft, were no ft-angers to the ufe of the cold Bate; 
and, if we may credit report, the pra&ice of immerling children 
daily in cold water muft have been very common among our 
anc itorc. 

The greateft obje&ion to the ufe of the cold bath anies from 
the fuperftitious prejudices of ourfes. Thefe are often lo ftrong, 
that it is impoffible to bring them to make a proper uie of ft. I 
have known f^me of rhem who would not dry a child's lkm af- 
ter bat hing ; t, left it fhould deftroy the effe&s of the water. Oth- 
ers will even out clothes dipt in water up.m the chil A, and either 
put it to bed, or fuffer it to go about in that condition. Some 
believe that the whole virtue of the water depends upon its be- 
in^ dedicated to a particular faint ; while others place their con- 
fidence in a certain numoer of dips, as three, feven, nine, or the 
like ; and the world could not perfuade them, if thefe do not fuc- 
ceed, to try it a little longer. Thus, by the whims of nurfes, 
c iii "ren lofe the benefit of the cold bath, and the hopes of the 
phyfician from that medicine are often fruf. rated. 

We ought not, however, entirely to fet afide the cold frith, 
becauf: fome nurfes make a wrong ufe of i . Every crrld when 
in health, fhould it haft have is pxtrenrties daily warned in cold 
water. This is a partial u r e N f the cold toth, and is better r:an 
none. In winder this may fuffice ; but, in the warm feafon, if a , 
Ciiild be relaxed, or leem to h - ve a tendency to he rickets or fcro- 
phula, its whole body ought to be frequently immerfed in cold 
wa'er. Care however muft be taken not to do this when the 
body is hot, or the ftomach full. The child fhould be dipped 
only once at a time, fhould be taken out immediately, and have 
its ikin well rubbed with a dry cloth. 

The bad Effetls of univholefame Air upon CBldren, 

Few things prove more deftru&ive to children than confined 
or unwholefome air. This is one reafon why fo few of thofe in- 
fants who are put into hofpitals, or parifh workhoufes, live. 
Thefe places are generally crouded with old, fickly, and infirm 
people ; by which means the air is rendered fo extremely perni- 
cious, that it becomes a p^ifon to infants. 

Want of wh ^lefome air is lhVwife deftruftive to many of 
the children born in great towns. There the poorer fort of inhab- 
it?nts fve in low, dirty, confined houfes, to which the frefh air 
has hardly a- y accefs. Though grown people, who are h".rdy nnd 
robuft, may l ; ve in fuch fituations, yet they generally prove fatal 
to their offspring, few of whom arrive at raaturi v, and thofe 
w u o do are weak and deformed. As fuch people are not in a 

condition to carry their children abroad into the open air, we 
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ftmft lay our account with lofing the greater part of them. But 
the ri h have not this excufe. It is their bulinefs to fee that their 
children be daily carried abroad, and that they be kept in t e 
open air for a fuffident time. This will always fucceed bet er if" 
the mother goes along with them. Servants are often negligent 
in thcfe matt rs, md allowa child to fit or lie on the damp ground, 
intead of leading or carrying it about. The mother furely needs 
air as well as rur children , and how can fhe be better employed 
than in attending t hem ? 

A very ad cuftom prevails, of making children fleep in 
-fmall apartments, r crowding two or three beds in one chamber. 
Inflead of this, the nurfery ought always to be the largeft and 
bell aired r jam in the houfe. When children are confined in 
fmall apartments, the air not only oecomes unw^ olelome, but the 
heat relaxes their folids, renders them delicate, and difpofes them 
to colds and many other diforders. Nor is the cuilom of wrap- 
pi .-.g them up too clofe in cradles lefs pernicious. One would 
think that nurfes were afraid left children fhould fufibr by breath- 
ing free air, as many of them actually cover the child's face while 
alleep, and others wrap a covering over the wh le cradle, by 
which means the child is forced t ) breathe 'he fame air over and 
ovtr all the time it ileeps. Cradles indeed are on many accounts 
hurtful to children, and it would be better if the ufe of them 
were totally laid afide.* 

A child is generally laid to fleep with all its clothes on ; and 
if a number of others are heaped above them, it muff be over- 
heated ; by wh ch means it cannot tail to catch cold on being tak- 
en out of the cradle, and expofed to the open air with only its 
ufual clothing, which is too frequently the cafe. 

Children who are kept w' thin dcors ail day, and fleep all 
night in warm clofe apartments, may, with great propriety, be 
compared to plants, nurfed in a hot-houfe, inflead of the open 
air. Though fuch plants may by this means be kept alive for 
fome time, they will never arrive at that degree of fcrength, vig- 
our, and magnitude, which they would h ve a' quired in the open 
a ; r, nor would they be able to bear it afterwards, fhoukl they be 
expofed to it. 

Children brought up in the country, who have been accuf- 
tomed to the open air, mould not be too early fer.t to great towns, 
where it is confined and unwholefome. This is frequently done 
with a view to forward their education, but proves very hurtful 
to their heaith. All fchools and feminaries of learning ought, if 
pnflible, to be fo fituated as to have frefh, dry, vvholefome air, 
and fhould never be too much crowded. 

* It is amazing how children efcape futfbeation, considering the manner in which 
they are often roiled up in flannels, &c. 1 Istely attended an infant, whom 1 found muf- 
fled up overhead and ears in many folds of flannel, though it was in trie middle of June. 
I begged for a little frte air to the poor babe ; bui though this indulgence was granted dur- 
ing my ftay, I round it always on my return in the fame fuuaticn. Death, as might be 
expefied, foon reed theinfait from all its milcries ; but it was not in my power to free 
the minds of its parents from thofe piejudices which proven fdtal to the child. 

i was very 'atelv called to fee an infant which w^s laid lo be expiring in convul- 
sion fits. I defired thernoUlW W.ftri? jh« ch:!J, and wrap it in a loofe covering. It had 
no more cor.rtflAoo tits. 
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Without entering iaco a detail if the particular advantage 
4>fwholeforaeairto children, or of the bai confluences which 
proceed from the want of it, I (hall oily oofcrve, - hat or feveral 
thoufands of cnildren which have been unler my car-, I do not 
remember one inftance of a tingle child who com nued healthy 
ia a dole confined 'cation ; but have often koowa the mrtft ob. 
itinate difeafes cured by removing them from inch a Muation to 

an open free air. 

Of Nurfes. 

It is not here intended to lay down rules for the choice of 
nurfes. This would be waiting time. Common fenfe will di- 
rect every one to chufe a woman who is healthy, and has plenty 
of milk.* If (he be at the fame time cleanly, careful, and good- 
natured, (he can hardly Fail to make a pr per nurfe. t After all, 
however, the only certain proof of a good nurle, is a healthy 
-child upon her breaft. But, as the milconducl: of nurfes often 
proves fatal to children, it will be of importance to point out a 
few of their moft baneful errors, in order to roufe the atten- 
tion of parents, and to make them look more ftrctiy into the 
condud of thofe to whom they commit the care of their infant 
offspring. 

Though it admits of fome exception?, yet we may lay it 
down as a general rule, That every woman -who nurfes for hirejhoukl 
ie carefully looked after, otherwifejhe will not do her duty. For this rea- 
ion parents ought always to have their children nurfed urder 
their own eye, if poffible; and where this cannot be done, they 
fhould be extremely circumfpecl in the choice of thofe perfons to 
whom they intruft them. It is folly to imagine that any woman* 
who abandons her own child to ruckle another for the fake of 
gain, fhould fed all the affections of" a parent towards her nurf- 
ling ; yet fo neceffary aie the affections in a nurfe, that, but for 
them, the human race w-">uld foon be extmct. 

. One of the moft common faults of thofe who nurfe for 
hire, is dofiog children with ftupefaftives, or fuch fhirgs as lull 
them afleep. An indolent nurfe, who do^s not give a cliild fuffi- 
cient exercife in the open air to make it Seep, and does not chufe 
to be disturbed by it in the night, will feldom fail to procure for 
it a dole of laudanum, diacodium, faffron, or what anfwers the 
:1a me purpofe, a dofe of fpirits, or other ftrong liquors. Thefe, 
though they be certain poifon to infants, are everv day adminis- 
tered by many who bear the character of very good nurfes.J 

* I have often known peorle fo impofed upon, as to give an infant to a nurfe to be 
fuckled who had not one drop of milk in her breaft. 

f Next of importance to a healthy, clean'y, and good natured nurfe, is her diet. Oa 
this tubjeft, after a clofe and le.gthy inveftigation, Dr. Cullen concludes, « 1 alledge it to 
be • matter ot experience, that nurfes iying entirely, or for the mod part, upon vegetable 
aliment, afford a greater quantity or milk, and of a more proper quality, than nurfes liv- 
ing upon much animal ro r1. This, I venture to after!, from the oSfervalion of fifty years 2 
during which time, I have known innumerable nftances of the healthieft children rear* 
cduoon the milk of nurieshv.ng entirely u ,,o„ vegetable aliments; and 1 have known 
many .nftances ot children becoming d.fcafed, by their being fed by the milk of nurfes who 
had changed their diet from entirely vegetable, to their taking in a quao.ity of animal 
fooB. Nay, 1 have known .nftances of children becoming difordlred from a nurfe' a 
making a fingle meal ot an unufually large portion of animal food." ? r 

| If a mother, on vifiting her child at nurfe, finds it always 3 ,W I would adv'ifcnc- 
t» reaiove it immediately } otherwife it will foon fleeo its I aft. v ' x a 
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A mirfe who has n jt nuJk enough is apt to imagine that this 
defect maybe (applied oy giving ttiecniid wines, cordial waters, 
or other ftrong liquors. 1ms is an egregious raittake. The only 
thing that nas any chance to fupply the place of the nurfe's milk, 
muit oe fomewh it neariy of tne lame quality, as cow's milk, 
afs's milk, or beef tea, with a little bread, it never can oe done 
by the help of itr *ug liquors. Tneie, inftead of nourifhing an 
infant, never fail to produce the contrary effect. 

Chi! Ten are often hurt by nurfes iuffering them to cry long 
and vehemently. This (trains their. tender bodies, and frequently 
occafions ruptures, iaflatnmations of h j throat, lungs, &c. A 
child never continues to cry long without fome caule, which 
might always be diicovered by proper attention ; and the nurfe 
who can hear an infant cry tiil it has almoft fpent itfelf, without 
endeav »ring to pleaie it, muft be cruel indeed, and is unworthy 
to be intruited with the care ot an human creature. 

Nurfes who deal much in medicine are always to be fufpect- 
ed. They truft to i , and neglect their duty. I never knew a 
good nurfe who had ner Godfrey's cordial, Daffy's elixirs, Dal- 
by's carminative, &c. at hand. Such generally imagine, that a 
dole jf medicine will make up for all detects in food, air, exercife, 
and cleanlmefs. By errors of this kind, I will venture to fay, 
that one half the children who die annually in London lofe their 
lives. 

Allowing children to continue long wet, is another very per* 
; nicioias cuftom of indolent nurfes. This is not only difagreeable, 
; but galls and frets the infant, and, by relaxing the folios, occa- 
' lions Icrophuhs, rickets, and other difeafes. A dirty nurfe is 
3 ajways to be fufpect :d. 

Nature often attempts to free the bodies of children from 

■ bad humours, by throwing them upon the ikin : by this means 

: fevers and other difeales are prevented, Nurfes are apt to mif- 

take fuch critical eruptions for an itch, or fome other infectious 

' diforder. Accordingly they take every method to drive them in. 

In tnis way many children lofe their lives ; and no wonder, as 

Nature is oppofed in the very method (he takes to relieve them. 

i It ought to be a rule, which every nurfe (hould obierve, never 

i to itop any eruption without proper advice, or being well aflor- 

i ed that it is not of a critical nature. At any rate, it is never to 

■ be done without previous evacuations. 

■ Loofe ftoois is another method by which Nature often pre- 
vents or carries off the dileafes of infants. If thefe proceed too 
i far, no dour>t they ought to be cnecked ; but this is never to be 
done without the greatest caution. Nurfes, upon the firft ap- 
pearance of looie Itoois, frequently fly to the ufe of aftringents, 
Or fuch things as bind 'he oody. Hence inflammatory fevers, 
and other fatal difeafes, are occasioned. A dole of rheubarb, a 
gentle vomit, or fome other evacuations, (hould always precede 
the ufe of aitnngent medicines. t 

One o f the greateit faults of nurfes is, concealing the dif- 
eafes of children Jrom th?ir pareats. This they are extremely 
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ready to do, efpecially when the difeafe is the eft'e& of their owif 
negligence. Many instances might be given of perlbns who 
have been rendered lame for life oy a fail from the nur( v s arms, 
which (he, through fear, concealed till the misfortune was p:ift 
cure. Every parent who intrufts a nurfe with the care of a 
child, ought to give her the itricleft charge not to conceal he 
moft trifling diforier or misfortune that may befal it. 

We can fee no real' n way a nurfe, who conceals any mif- 
fortune which happens to a child under her care, till it loles its 
life or limos, fliould not be punifhed. A few examples of this 
would lave the liv s of many infants ; but as there is little reaibn 
to -xped tha ! it ever will be the cafe, we would earneilly recom- 
mend it to ail parents to look carefully after thdr children, arid 
not to trail fo valuable a treafure entirely in the hands of a 
hireling. 

No perfon ought to imagine thefe things unworthy of h's 
attention. On t, e proper management of children depend not 
•only tneir health and ufefulnds in life, but likewife the fafety 
and profperity of the (tare to which they belong. Effeminacy 
ev r will prove the ruin of any ftate where it prevails ; and when 
its foundations are laid in infancy, it can never afterwards be 
wholly eradicated. Parents who love their offspring, and wiih 
well to their country, ought therefore, in tne ma agement of 
their children, to avoid every thing that may have a tendency 
to make them weak or effeminate, and to take every metnod in 
their power to render their conftitutions ftrong und nardy, 

[l By arts lilce thefc 
" Lacoma nurs'd <>r old her hardy forts ; 
" And Rome's unconquer'd legions urg'd their way, 

Unhurt, through rvery toil m eveiy clime." AaMSTRostf. 



CHAP. II. 

OF THE LABORIOUS, THE SEDENTART AND THE 
&TUD10US. 

JL HAT men are expofed to particular difeafes from the 
occupations which they follow, is a fca well known ; but to 
remedy this evil is a matter of feme difficulty. Moft people are 
under the neceffity of following thole employments to wB S 
toe been bred, whether they be favoraoleto heal hoTrot. *2 
this reafbo, initead of inveighing, in a general way as fome Z 

health, we mall endeavor to point out the circumftances in each 
of them from which the danger chiefly arifes, and to propole the 
moft rational methods of preventing it. propoie me 

...•ft Chymi ? S ' f ? und u ers > for g ers ? gl^.makers,andfeveral ot^er 
artifts, are hurt by. the unwholelbme a* which they ar? oblfed 
to breathe. Tms air is not only 1 *Ued with the noxious exK 
turns ari.mg from metals and minerals, but is forfiaree^S 
Phbgiftoa as to ue rendered unfit for WaadiW^^Ttf. 
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ficiently, and anfwering the other important purpofes of ref- 
pi ration. Hence proceed afthmas, coughs, and confumptions of 
the lungs, fo incident to peribns who fellow thefe employment?. 
To prevent fuch ccnlequences, as far as poffible, the places 
where thefe occupations are carried on, ought to be conftru&ed 
in fuch a manner 3S to difcharge the fmoke and other exhala- 
tions and admit a free current of frelh air. Such artifts ought 
never to co~tinue too long at work ; and when thev give ovrr, 
they (hou'd fuffer themielves to cool gradually, and put on their 
clothes before they go into the open air. They ought never to 
drink large quantities cf cold, weak, or watery liquors, while 
their bodies are hot, nor to indulge in raw fruits, fallads, or any- 
thing th?t is cold on the ftomach.* 

Miners and all who work under ground, are likewife hurt 
by unwholefome air. The air, by its ftagnation in deep mines, 
Sot only lofes its proper fpring and other qualities neafiary for 
refpiratiun, but is often loaded with fuch noxious exhalations as 
to becrme a moft deadly p^ifon. 

The two kinds of air which p^ove moft deftru&ive to mu 
ners, ar° what thev crdl the fire damp, .and the choke damp. In 
bo'h cafes the air becomes a poifon by its feeing loaded with phlo- 
gifton. The danger from the former may be obviated by mak- 
ing it explode before it accumulates m too great quantities ; and 
tV latter may be generally carried off by promoting a free circu* 
lationofairin t^emine. . 

Miners, are not only hurt bv unwholefome air, but hkewne 
by the particles of met-;! which adhere to their flrin, clothes, &c. 
Thefe are abforbed, or taken up into the body, and occalion pal- 
fi-s vertigoes, and other nervous affecYions, which often prove 
fe tal . Fahnpius obferver, that thofe who work in mines of mer- 
cury feldora live above three or four years. Lead, and feveraJ 
other menl?, arelikewife verv pernicious to the he 1th. 

M'ners ought n^ver to ?o to work rafting, nor to continue 
too long at work. Their food ought to be nourifhicg, and their 
liquor generous : nothing more certainly hurts them than living 
too low. They fhculd by all means avoid coftivenefs. This 
imv either be done by chewr g a little rheubarb, or taking a fuf- 
fHent quant' tv of fallad oil. Oil not only opens the body, Hut 
{heathen ard defends the inteffmes from the ill effects of the met- 
als M who work in mines or metals ought to wafh carefully, 
and to change their clothes as foon as thev give over working. 
No'hine- would tend more to preferve the health of fuch people, 
than " ftrict. and -lmoft relig ; ous regard to deanlinefs. 

Plumbe-s, painters, gilders, fmelters, makers of white lead . 
an-^ manv o-bes who work in metals, are liable to the lame dii- 
eafes as miners ; and ought to obferve the fame directions for 

" TalbwSandlers, boilers of oil, and all who work in putrid 
animal fubftances, are likewife liable to fuller from theunwhcle- 

• When perfons heated wifo labor havs dra.iflc cold watcr,.tb«y os&tt to cfrtUinifc-af 
. «?or,k for fprnc time after. 
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fome fmells or effluvia of thefe bodies. They ought to pay the> 
fame regard to cleanlinefs as miners ; and when they are affect-- 
ed with naufea, ficknefs, or indigeftion, we would advife them to 
take a vomit or gentle purge. Such fubftances ought always to 
be manufactured as loon as poffible. When lo^g kept, they not 
only become uowholefome to thofe who manufacture them, but 
likewife to people who live in the neighborhood. 

It would greatly exceed the limits of this part of our fubjecT* 
to fpecify the difeafes peculiar to perfons of every occupation ;^ 
we fhall therefore confider mankmd under the general claffes of 
the Laborious, Sedentary, and Studious. 

The Laborious. 

Though thofe who fallow laborious employments are ia 
general the raoft healthy of manknd, yet the nature of their oc- 
cupations, and the places where they are carried on, expofe them 
more particularly to fome difeafes. Huf bandmen, for example, 
are expofed to all the viciffitudes of the weather, which, in this 
country, are often very great and fudden, and occafion colds, 
coughs, quinfies, rheumatifms, fevers, and other acute diforders. 
Th^y are likewife forced to work hard, and often to carry burdens 
abov their ftrenfrfh, wh ; ch, by overtraining the veiled, occafion 
afthmas, ruptures, pleurifies, &c. 

Thofe who labor wit : out doors are often afflicted with in- 
terim t'ing fevers or agues, occafioned by the frequent viciffitudes 
of 'eat and cold, poor l ; v ; ng, ban" water, fitting or lying on the 
damp ground, evening dews, night air, &c. to which they are 
frequently expofed. 

Such as bear heavy burdens, as porters, laborers, Sec. are 
obliged to draw in the air with much greater force, and "Ifo to* 
keep their lungs di^e^de ' with more violence than necenary for 
common refpiration : bv th ; s means the tender veffels 01 the 
lungs are overstretched, and often bur!*, infomuch that a fpitting 
of blood or fever enfues. Hippocrates mentions an inftance to 
this purpofe, of a man, who, upon a wager, carried an afs, but 
was foon after feized with a fever, a vomiting of blood and a 
rupture. 

Carry : ng heavy burdens is generally the effect of mere lazi- 
nefs, which prompts people to do at once what mould be done at 
twice. Sometimes it proceeds from vanity cr emulation. Hence 
it is, that the flrongen: men are raoft commonly hurt by heavy 
burdens, hard labor, or feats of activity. It is rare to find one 
who boafts of Are^gth wimout a rupture, a fpitting of biood, or 
fome other difeafe, which he reaps as the fruit of his folly. One 
would imagine the daily infta^ces we have of the fatal effects of 
carrving great weights, running, wreftling, and the like, would 
be fufficient to prevent fuch practices. 

There are indeed iome employments which neceffarily re- 
quire a great exertion of flrength, as porters, blackfarth?, car- 
penters, &c. None oug^t to follow thefe but men of ftrong 
body ; and they fhould never exert their ftrength to the mraeft-, 
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so f work too long. When the mufcles are violently drained, 
trequent reft is neceffarv, m order that they may recover the- 
tone ; wthom this, the ftr-ngth and conftitntion will foon be 
worn out, and a premature old ?ge be induced . 

The eryirpelas, or St. Anthony's fire, is a difeafe very inci- 
dent to t.e laborious. It is occafior.ed by whatever gives a fud- 
den check to the perforation, as drinking cold water when the 
body is warm, wet feet, keeping on wet clothes, fitting or lying 
on the damp ground, &c. It is impoffible for thofe who labor 
without doors always .to guard againft thefe inconveniences ; but 
it is known from experience, that their ill confluences might 
often be prevented by proper care. 

The iliac paffion, the cholic, and other complaints of the 
bowels, are often occafioned by the fame caufes as the eryfipelas ; 
but they may likewife proceed from flatulent and indigeft ble 
food. Laborers generally eat unfermented bread, made of peas, 
beans, rye, and other windy ingredients. They alio devour great 
quantities of unripe fruits, baked, ftewed, or raw, v/ith various, 
kinds of roots and herbs, upon \t hich they often drink four milk, 
ftale fmall beer, or the like. Such a mixture cannot fail to fill 
the bowels with wind, and occailon difeafes in thofe parts. 

Inflammation, w itloes, and other difeafes of the extremities* 
are likewife common among thofe who labor without doors* 
Thefe difeafes ar j often attributed to venom, or fome kind of 
poifon ; but they generally proceed either from fudden heat after 
cold, or the contrary. When laborers, milk-maids, &c. come 
from the fiel.l, cold or wet, they run to the fire, and often plunge 
their hands in warm water, by which means the blood and other 
humours in thofe parts are fuddenly expanded, and, the veflels 
not yielding f6 quickly, a ftrangulation happens, and an inflam- 
mation or a mortification enfues. 

Wrier fuch perfons come home cold, they ought to keep at 
a diftance from the fire for fome time, to wafh their hands in cold 
water, and rub them well with a drycloth. It fometimes hap- 
pens, that people are fo benumbed with cold, as to be quite de- 
prived if the uf'e of their limbs. In this cafe the ODly remedy is; 
to rub t ; >e parts affr&ed with fnow, or where it cannot be had, 
with cold water. If they be held near the fire, or plunged into 
warm water, a mortification will generally enfue. 

Laborers in the hot feafon are apt to lie down and fleep in 
the fun; This pradice is fo dangerous, that they often awake 
in a burning fever. Thefe ardent fevers, which prove fo fatal 
about the end of the fummer and the beginning of autumn, are^ 
frequency occafioned bv this means. When laborers leave oft' 
work, which th^v ought always to do during the heat of the day, 
they fhould go home, or at 'leaft get under tome cover where 
they may repofe themfelves in fafety. 

M-nv people follow their employments in the fields from 
morning till n ; gh% without eating anv thing. This cannot fail 
to hurt their health- However homely their fare be, they ought 
c© have, it at regular toe? \ api fc foxfa they work^ the more 
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frequently thev fhou'd eat. If the humours be not frequently 
replenifhed with frefn nourifhmert, they foon become putrid, and 
produce fevers of the very worfi k ; ml. 

Many peafams are extremelv caretefs with rf r pr£r to what 
they eat or drink, and often, t) rough mere i -dok nee, ufe un- 
whdefoine food, when they might, for th.~ ft - eexpence, have 
that which is w> olefeme. In fome parts of Britam, the peafarts 
are too care'efs even to take the trouble of drefhng their own 
victuals. Sue* people would live upon one meal a-day, in indo- 
lence, rather than labor, though it were to procure them the 
great eft affluence. 

Fevers of a very bad kind are often cccafoned among la- 
borers by p oor living. When the body is not fiiflEcienfly nour- 
ished, the humours become vitiated, and the fcliaVweak ; from 
whence the moft fatal confequences enfue. Poor liv : ng is likewife 
productive of many of thofe cutaneous difeafes io fr quent 
among the lower clafs of people. It is remarkable that carle, 
when pinched in their food, are generally affetter 1 with difrafes 
of the fkin, which feldom fail to difappear when they are pu' up- 
on a good pafture. This mews how much a gnod flate of the 
humours depends upon a fufficient quantity of pr per nour- 
ifhment. 

Povertvnot only occafions, but aggravates nrny of the dif« 
eafes of the laborious. Few of them have much fo flight ; and, 
if they had, it is feldom in their power to fave any thing. They 
are glad to make a fhift to live from day today ; and when any 
difeafe overtakes them, they are miferable indeed. Here the l 
godlike virtue of charity ou^ht always to exert itfelf. To relieve 
the induftrious poor in diftrefs, is furely the mofl exalted act of 
religion and humanity. They alone, who are w'fnefles of thofe 
fcenes of calamity, can form a notion of what numbers perifh in , 
difeafes, for want of proper afliftance, and even for want of the J 
neceffaries of life. 

Laborers are of*en hurt by a fnol'fh emulation, which 
prompts th'.:m to vie with one another, till they overheat then?.- ' 
felves to fuch a degree as to occafion a fever, or even to drop 
down dead. Such as wantonly throw away their lives ir this , 
manner, deferve to be looked upon in no betier li^ht than felf- 
murderers. 

The office of a foldier, in time of war, may be ranked | 
among the laborious employments. Soldiers fuffer many hard- j 
fhips from the inclemency of feafons, long marches, bad provif- 
ion?, hunger, watching, unwholefome climates, b: d water, &c < 
Thefe occafion fevers, fluxes, rheumatifms, and ether fatal dif- 
eafes which generally do greater execution than tl e (word, es- 
pecially when campaigns are continued too late in the feafon. A 
few weeks of cold rainy weather will oftei. prove more fatal than 
an engagement. 

Thofe who have the command of armies fhould take c re 
that their foldiers be well clothed and well fed. 'J hey ought al- 
io to fiaifti their campaigns in due feafon, and to provide theix 
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Inen with dry arid well aired winter quarters. Thefe nlles, tak- 
ing care, at the fame time, to keep the fick at a proper diftance 
from thofe in health, would tend greatly to preferve the lives of 
the foldiery.* 

Sailors may alfo b° numbered among the laborious. They 
undergo great hardfhips from the change of climate, th< violence 
of the weather, hard labor j bad provifions, £ c. Sailors aie of 
fo great importance that too much pains can never be Le'xwtd in 
poi ting out the me.nsof preferving their lives. 

One great fource of the difeafes of fra-faring people i? ex- 
cels. When tffey get on fhore, after having been long at lea, 
without regard to the climate, or their own conn 1 in ticns, they 
plunge headlong into all manner of riot, and often perfifr till a fe- 
ver puts an end to their lives. Thus intemperance, and not the 
climate, is often the caufe why fo many of our brave failorsdie 
on foreign coafts. Such people ought not to live too low ; but 
they will fi d moderation the beft defence againft fevers and ma- 
ny other maladies. 

Sailors, when on duty, cannot avoid fcir.etimes getting wet* 
When this happens, they mould change their clofhes as foon as 
they are relieved, and take every method to reflore the peWpi ra- 
ti on. They ihould not, in this cafe, make too free with fpirits or 
other ftrong liquors, but Ihould rather drink them' diluted with 
warm water, and go immediately to bed, where a found Deep and 
gentle fweat would fet all to r'ghts. 

But the health of failors fillers moft from unwhole ( orr.e food. 
The conftant ufe of falted provifions vitiates their humours, and 
occafions the fcurvy, and other ©bftina'e maladies. It is no eafy 
matter to prevent this difeafe in long voyages ; yet we cannot 
help thinking, that much might be done towards effecting lb de- 
firablc an end, were due pains beFowed for f hat purpofe. Forex- 
ample, various roots, greens, and fruits, might be kept a long tme 
at fea, as onions, potatoes, cabbages, lemon?, oranges, tamarinds, 
apples, &c. When fruits cannot be kept, the juices of them, 
either frefh or fermented, may. With theie all the drink, and 
even the food of the (hip's company, ought to be acidulated in 
long voyages. 

Stale bread and beer like wife contribute to vitiate the hu- 
mours. Flour will keep for a long time or board, of which fr fh 
bread might frequently be made. Malt too might brkept 

* Jt is indeed to be regretted, that fold iers (u;Ter not lefs from indolence and intemp- 
erance in the time of peace, than from hard/hips in time ot war If men are idle they 
will be vk'rous. It would therefore be of great importance, coulo a fcheme b\ form: for 
rendering the military, in times of peace, both more lealthyznd more ufeful Tf*-" de- 
firable objects might, in our"pin'rjn, be obtained, bv employing them for foir. h. urs eve- 
ry day, and advancing their pay accordingly. By this means, idlenef?, the m.ihtr cl \ice, 
might be prevented, tne price of labor lowered, public works, as biibors canals, turnpike 
roads, &c. might be made without hurting manufactures; and leldiers might ue en bled 
to marry anj bring up children. A fcheme of th;9 kind might esfily be concLc"teci, fo as 
not to deprefs the martial fpirit, provided the men were only to w tl four or rivr hours 
every d*y, and alway3 to woric without doors ; no fo Idler? fbould bf fufferec to work too- 
long, or co follow any fedentary employment. Sedentary employments rende- mtrt rveak 
and effeminate, qu:te unfit for the hardfhips of war , whereas working iora few hours ev- 
ery day withoutdoors, w> uld inure them co the weather, brast thtir nerve •> and incieafe 
their ftfength and soutane. 

is) 
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and infufed with boiling water at any time. This liquor, wh6h 
drank even in form of wort, is very wholefome, and is round to 
be an antidote ag?inft the fcurvy. Small wines and cider might 
likewife be plentifully laid in ; and fhould they turn lour, they 
would (till be ufeful as vinegar. Vinegar is a great antidote 
againft difeafes, and fhould be ui'ed by all travellers, elpeciallvat 
iea. It may either be mixed with the water they drink, or take:: 
in their food. 

Such animals as can be kept alive, ought likewife to be car- 
ried on board, as hens, ducks, pigs, &c. Frefh broths made of 
portable foup, and puddings made of peas or other vegetables, 
ought to be ufed plentifully. Many other thirgs will readily oc- 
cur to people converfant in thefe matters, which would tend to 
pfeferve the health of that brave and ufeful let of men.* 

We havereafon to believe if due attention wrre paid to the 
diet, air, cloathing, and above all things to the cleanlinefsf of fea- 
faring people, they would be the moft healthy fet of men in 
the world ; but when thefe are neglected, the very reverfe will 
happen. 

The belt medical antidote that we can recommend to failors 
or foldiers on foreign coafts, efpecially whtre dampnefs prevails, 
is the Peruvian b?.rk. This will often prevent fevers, and other 
fatal difeafes. About a drachm of it may be chewed every day ; 
or if this fh uld prove difagreeable, an ounce of bark, with half 
an ounce of orange peel, and two drachms of fnake-root co?rfely 
powdered, may be infufed for two or three days in an Englifh, 
quart of brandy, and half a wine glafs of it may be taken twice 
or thrice a-day, when the ftomach is empty. This has been f« uni 
to be an excellent antidote againft fluxes, putrid, intermitting, 
and other fevers, in unhealthy climates. It is not material in 
what form this medicine is taken. It may either be infufed in 
water, wine, or fpirits, as recommended above, or made into an 
deftuary with fyrups of lemons, oranges, or the like. 

The Stttentary. 

Though nothing can be more contrary to the nature of man 
than a fedentary life, yet this clafs comprehends by far the great- 
er part of the fpecies. Almoft the whole female world, and 
in manufacturing countries, the major part of the males, may be 
reckoned fedentary4 

,., * r The celebr * te< * Captain Cook hat /hewn how far. bv DroDe 
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Agriculture, the firft and moft healthful of all employments* 
is now followed by few who are able to carry on anv other hur 
fmefs. But thofe who imagine that the culture of the earth i& 
not fufficient to employ all its inhabitants, are greatly miftakenp 
An ancient Roman, we are told, could maintain his family from 
the produce of one acre of ground. So might a modern Briton, 
if he would be contented to live like a Roman. This (hews 
what an immenfe increafe of inhabitants Britain might admit of* 
and all of them live by the culture df the ground. 

Agriculture is the great fource of domeftic riches. Where 
it is neglected, whatever wealth may be imported from abroad, 
prverty and mifery will abound at home. Such is, and ever 
will be, the fluctuating ftate o'" trade and manufactures, that 
thoufands of people may be in full employment to-day and in 
beggary tomorrow. This can never happen to thofe who culti- 
vate the ground. They can eat the fruit of their labor, and air 
ways by induftry obtain, at leaft, the neceflaries of life. 

Though fedentary employments are neceflary, yet there 
feems to be no reafon why any perfon fhculd be confined for life 
to thefe alone. Were fuch employments intermixed with the 
more active and laborious, they would never do hurt. It is con- 
ftant confinement that ruins the health. A man may not be hurt 
by fitting five or fix hours a-day ; but if he is obliged to fit ten 
or twelve, he will foon become difeafed. 

Bur it is not want of exercife alone which hurts fedentary 
people ; they likewife fuffer from the confined air which they 
breathe. It is very common to fee ten or a dozen taylors,* or 
ftey-makers, for example, crowded into one fmall apartment, 
where there is hardly room for one perfon to breathe freely. In 
this fituation they generally continue for many hours at a time, 
often with the addition of feveral candles, which tend likewife to 
wafte the air, and render it lrfs fit for refpiration. Air that is 
breathed repeatedly becomes unfit for expanding the lungs. This? 
is one caufe of the phtnifical coughs, and other complaints of the 
breaft, fo incident to fedentary artificers. 

Even the perfpiration from a great number of perfons pent 
up together, renders the air unwholefome. The danger from 
this quarter will be greatly increafed, if any one of them happens 
to have bad lungs, or to be otherwife difeafed. Thofe who fit 
n°ar him, being forced to breathe the fame air, can hardly fail to 
be infected. It would be a rare thing, however, to find a dozen 
of fedentary people all in good health. The danger of crowding 
them together muft therefore be evident to ev.^ry one. 

Many of thofe who follow fedentary employments are con- 
stantly in a bending pofture, as fhoemakers, taylors, cutlers. &c. 
Such a fituation is extremely hurtful. A bending p.fture ob- 

* A perfon of obfervation in that line of life told me, that moft taylors die of ton- 
fumptions ; which he attributed chiefly to the unfavorable poftures in which they fir, and 
thjt unwholefomenefs of rhofe places where their bufinefs is carried on. If more attention 
wai not paid to profit than to tbe prefervation of human lives, this evi t might be eafily 
rrmedied .- but while matter* only miiyl ttieir own inter«ft, nothing will be done fcr tEfc 
fifety of their fervsnti. 
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ftructs all the vital motions, and of courfe muft deftroy the nealtfo 
Accordingly we find iuch artificers generally complaining of in- 
digeftions, flatulencies, head-achs, pains of the breaft, &c. 

The aliment m fedentary people, inftead of being pufhed 
forwards by an erect pofture, and the action of the mulcles, is in 
a manner confined in the bowels. Hence indigeftk n, coftiver.efs, 
wind, and other hypochondrical affections, the conftant compan- 
ions of the fedentary. Indeed none of the excretions can be du- 
ly performed where exercife is wanting ; and when the matter 
which ought to be dilcharged in this way is retained too long in 
the body, it muft have bad effects, as it is again taken up into the 
mafs of' humours. 

A bending pofture is likewife hurtful to the lungs. When 
this organ is comprefled, the air cannot have free accefs in all its. 
parts, fo as to expand them properly. Hence tubercles, adhe- 
fions, &c. are formed, which often end in cnnfumptions. Befidf s, 
the proper action of the lungs being abfclutely neceffary for 
making go d blood, when the organ fails, the humours foon 
become univerfilly depraved, and the whole conftitution goe& 
to wreck. 

Sedentary artificers are not only hurt by preffure on the 
bowels, but alio on the inferior extremities, wfrch obftruets the 
circulation in thefeparts,and renders them weak and feeble. Thus 
tayl^rs, fhoema*ers, See, frequently lofe the ufe of their legs al- 
together ; befr.'es the blood and humours are, by ftagnrtion, vi- 
tiated, and the perfpiration is obitructed ; from whence proceed 
th= fcab, ulcerous fores, foul blotches, and other cutaneous dif- 
cafes io common among fedentary artificers. 

A bad figure of body is a very common confequence of clofe 
application to fedentary employments. The fpine, fcr example* 
by being continually bent, puts on a crooked fhape, and gener- 
ally remains fo ever after. But a bad figure of body has already 
been obferved to be hurtful to health, as the vital functions 
are thereby impeded. 

A fedentary life feldom fails to orcafion an urriverfal relaxa- 
tion of the folids. This is the great fource from whence rar.ft of 
the difeafes of fedentary people flow. The fcrophula, confump- 
tio:i,hyft erics, and nervous difeafes, nowfocommon, were very fi-- 
tlekuown in this countrybefore fedentarv artificers becamefonu- 
merous ; and they are very little known'ftill among fuch of our 
people as follow active eraplovments without doors, though in 
great towns at leaft two thirds of the inhabitants are afflicted 
with them. 

It is very difficult to remedy thofe evils, becaufe manv who 
have been accuftomed to a fedentarv life, like ricketty children 
lofe all inclination for exercife ; we fliall, however, throw cut a 
few hints with refpect to the moft likely means for preftrving the 
he 1th of this ufeful fet of people, which fome of them we hope 
will be wife enough to take. * ' 

It" has been already obferved, that fedentary artificers are of 
&n hurt by their bending pofture* They ought therefore to 
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ftand or fit as ere& as the nature of their employments will per- 
mit. They mould likewife change their pofture frequently, and 
mould never fit too long at a time, but leave off w*rk,and walk, 
ride, run, or do any thing that will promote t* e vital functions. 

Sedentary artificers are generally allowed too lit *\e time for 
exercife ; yet fhort as it is, they feldom employ it properly. A 
journeyman taylor or weaver, for example, inftead of walking 
abroad for exercife and frefh air, at his hours of leifure, chufes 
often to fpend them in a public houfe, or in playing at fome fed- 
entary game, by which he generally lofes both his time and his 
money- 

The awkward poftures in which many fedentary artificers 
work, feem rather to be the effect of cuflom than necHTny. For 
example, a table might furely be contrived for ten or a dozen tay~ 
lors to fit round with liberty for their legs either to hang down, 
or refl upon a foot-board, as they mould chute. A place might 
likewife be cut out for each perfon, in fuch a manner that he might 
fit as conveniently for working as in the prefent mode of fitting 
crofs -lagged. 

All fedentary artificers ought to pay the moft religious regard 
to cleanlinefs. Both their Gtuation and occupations render this 
highly neceflary, Nothing would contribute more to preferve 
their health, than a ftrict attention to it ; and fuch of them as 
neglect it, not only run the hazard of lofing health, but of becom- 
ing a nuifance to their neighbors. 

Sedentary people ought to avoid food that is windy or hard 
of digefthn, and mould pay the ftricteiT regard to fobriety. A 
perfon who works hard without doors will for.n th row off" a de- 
bauch; but on ; who fits has by no means an equ?.l chance. 
Hence ; t oft a n happens, that fedentary people are feized with fe- 
vers after hard drinking. When fuch perfon s feel their fpirits 
low, inftead of running to the tavern for relief, thev nVuld r ide 
or walk ifl the field. This would remove the complaint more 
effectually than ftrong liquor, and would never hurt the confti- 
tution. 

Liftead of multiplying rules for preferving the health of the 
fedentary, we fhall recommend to them the following general 
plan, viz. That every perfon who follows a fedent ry employ- 
ment fhould cultivate a piece of ground with his own hands. 
This he nrght dig, plant, fow, and weed at leifure _ hours, fo 
as to make it both an exercife and amufement, while it produced 
many of the necefTaries of life. After working an hour in a gar- 
den, a man will return with more keennef? to his employment 
within door?, th m if he had been all the wh ; le idle. 

Laboring the ground is every way conducive to health. It 
not only gives exercife to every part of the body, but the very 
fmell of the earth and frefh herbs revives and cheers the fpirit?, 
whilft the perpetual profpedt of fomething coming to maturity, 
delights and entertains the mind. We "re lb formed as to be 
always pleafed with fomething in profpedt, however diftant or 
however trivial. Hence the happinefs that moft men feel in 
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planting, (owing, building, &c. Thefe feem to have been the 
chief employments of the more early ges ; and, when kings and 
conquerora cuHvated the ground, there is reafon to believe that 
they knew as well wherein true happinefs confifted as we do. 

It may feem romantic to recommend gardening to manufac- 
turers in great towns ; but obfervaticn proves that the plan is 
very practicable. In re town of Sheffield, in Yorkfhire, where 
tl.G gn-at iron manufacture is carried on, there is hardly a journ- 
eyman cutler wao oes not p -fiefs a piece of ground, which he 
cultivates as a garden. This practice nas many falutary effects. 
It not only induces thefe pe pie to take exercife without doors, 
but alfo to ear many greens, roots, &c. of their own growth, 
which thev would never think of purcthifing. There can be no 
reafon why manufacturers in any other town in Great-Britain 
fhould not follow the fame plan. It is indeed to be regretted, 
that in fuch a place as London a phn of this kind is not pr? ^ca- 
ble ; yet even there, fedentary artificers may find opp rtunities 
of taking air and exercife, if they C"ufe to embrace them. 

Mechanics are too much inclined to croud into great towns. 
The fituation may have forae advantages, but it has likewife ma- 
ny iifaivantages. All mechanics who live in the country have 
it in their power to cultivate a piece of ground ; which indeed 
moft of them do This not only gives them exercife, but enables 
them to live m >re comfortably. So far at leaft as my obferva- 
tion extends, mechanics who live in the country are far more 
happy than thofe in great towns. They enjoy better health, live 
in greater affluence, and feldom fail to rear a healthy and numer- 
ous offspring. 

In a word, exercife without doors, in one fhape or another* 
is abfolutely neceflary to health. Thofe wi>o neglect it, though 
they nay for a w ; <ile drag out life, can hardly be fald to enjoy it. 
W?ak and effeminate, they languifh for a few years, and foon 
drop into an untimely grave. 

The Studious, 

Intenfe thinking is fo deftructive to health, that few inftan- 
ces can be produced of ftudious perfons who are ftrong and heal- 
thy. Hard itu^y always implies a fedentary life ; and when in- 
tenfe thinking is joined to tne want of exercife, the confequences 
muft be bad. We have frequently known even a few months 
of clofe application to *tudy ruin an excellent conftitution, by in- 
ducing a train of nervous complaints, which could never be re- 
moved. Man is evidently not forced for continual thought 
more than for perpetual action, and would be as foon worn out 
by the one as the other. 

So great is the power of the mind over the body, that, by 
its influence, the whole vital motions may be accelerated or re- 
tarded, to al moft any degree. Trus cheerfulnefs and mirth 
quicken t'-e circulation, -md promote all the fecretions ; whereas 
iadnefs and pnfound thought never fail to retrr ' them. Hence 
it would appear, that even a degree of ttoughtfegheis is necejk- 
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ry to health. Indeed the perpetual thicker feldom enjoys either 
health or ipirits ; while the perfon who can hardly be faid to 
think at all, generally eDJoys both. 

Perpetual thinkers, as they are called, feldom thick long. 
In a few years they generally become qu ; te ftupid, and exhibit a 
melancholy proof* how readily the greateft bleflingB may be abu- 
fed. '1'hinking, like every thing elfe, when carried to extreme, 
becomes a vice ; nor can any thing afford a greater proof of wif- 
dom, than for a man frequently aud le;*fonably to uubend his 
mind. This may generally be done by mixing in cheerful com- 
pany, active diverfions, or the like. 

Inftead of attempting to inveftigate the nature of that con- 
nection which fubfifts between the mind and body, or to inquire 
into the manner iu which they mutually affect each other, we 
fhall only mention thole difeafes to which the learned are more 
peculiarly liable, and endeavor to point out the means of avoid* 
ing them. 

S'.udious perfc.ns are very fubject to the gout. This pain- 
ful dife ;fe in a great meafure proceeds from indigeftion, and an 
obftrucled perfpiration. It is impofTiMe that the man who Gts 
from morning till night fhould either digeft his food, or have any 
of the fecretions in due quantity. But when that matter which 
fhould be thrown of!" by the ikin, is retained in the body, and 
the humours are not duly prepared, difeafes muft enfue. 

The ftudious are Hkewife very liable to the ftone nnd gravel. 
"Exercife greatly promotes both tne fecmion and difcharge of 
the urine ; consequently a fedentary life muit have t~e contrary 
effect Any one may be fatisfied of this by obferving that he 
paiTes much more urine by day than in the night, and alio when 
he walks or rides, than when he fits. 

The circulation in the liver being fl^-w, obftru&ions in that 
organ can hardly fail to be the confequence of inactivity. Hence 
fedentary people are frequently afflicted with fchirrcus livers. 
But the proper fecretion and difcharge of the bile is fo neceffary 
a part of the animal economy, that w ere thefe are not July per- 
formed, the health muft foon be impaired. Jaundice, indigeftion, 
lofs of appetite, and a wafting of the whole body, feldom fail to 
be the confequences of a vitiated ftate of the liver or obftructions 
of the bile. 

Few difeafes prove more fatal to the ftudious than confump- 
tions of the lungs. It has already been obferve !, that this organ 
cannot be duly expanded in thofe who do not t^ke pr per exer- 
cife; and wnere this is the cafe, obstructions and ad'iellons 
will enfue. Not only want of exercife, but the pofture in which 
ftudious perfons generally fit, is very hurtful to the lungs. Trnie 
who read or write much are ready to contract a habit of bend- 
ing forwards, and often prcfs with their breaft upon a table or 
bench. This mflure cannot fail to hurt the lungs. 

The functions of the heart may Hkewife by this means be 
injured. I remember to have feen a man op 3 n°d, whofe peri- 
cardium adhered to the bre?it-bone in fitch a manner as toot^ 
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ftruct the motion of the heart, and ocai; on his death. The on- 
ly pr >oa< le caule that could be afligned for this fingular iymptom 
was, that the man, whofe buHnefs was writing:, uied constantly 
to t n a bending pofture, with his breaft prefling upon tne edge 
of a plain table. , , ' - 

No perfon can enjov health who does not properly chgeft 
his f )d. But intenfe thinking and raaftivi' y never fail to weak, 
en the powers of digrftion. Hence the hum: urs become crude 
ani vitiated, the folids weak and relaxed, and the whole conlti- 
tution goes to ruin. . 

Long and intenfe thinking often occaGons grievous head- 
achs, which bring on virtigoes, apoplexies, paihes, and other 
fa-ai difarden. The beft way to prevent thefe is, never to ftudy 
too long at one time, and to keep the body regular, either by 
pro/ r food, or taking frequently a little of fome opening raed* 
icine. 

Thofe who read or write much are often afflicted with fore 
eyes. Studying by candlelight is peculiarly hur ful to the fight. 
T is ught to be praetaied as feldom as poflible. When it is un- 
av i able, the eyes mould be fhaded, and the ead mould not 
be held too low. When tne eyes are weak or painful, they fhould 
br athed every nig t and morning in cold water, to which a lit-. 
tie brandy mav be added. 

uready been obferved, that the excretions are very 
defective in the ftudious. The dropfv is often occafioned by the 
retenti n of thofe humours which ought to be carried off in this 
wav. Anv perfon may obferve, that fitting makes his legs fwelt, 
and that this goes off by exercile; which clearly points out the 
method of prevention, 

Fevers, efpecially of the nervous kind, are often the effecT: 
of ftudy. Nothing affects the nerves fo much as intcnft thought. 
It in a manner unhinges the whole human trame, and not cnly 
hurts the vital motions, out diiorders the mind itfelf. Hence a 
deliriu , melancholy, and even madnels, are often the effect of 
clofe application to itudy. in fine, there is no diieafe which can 
proceed ei'her from a bad Hate of the humours, a defect of the 
ulual lecretions, or a debility of the nervous fyftem, which may 
no* be induced by intenfe thinking. 

But the molt afflicting of all the difeales which attack the 
ftudious is the hypocondriac. This difeafe feldom fails to be the 
companion ot deep thought. It may rather be called a complica- 
tion of maladies than a tingle one. To what a wretched condi- 
tion are the beft of men often reduced by it ! Their ftrength and 
appetite fail; a perpetual gloom hangs over their minds ; they 
live in the conftant dread of death, and are continuallv in fearch. 
of relief from medicine ; where, alas ! it is not to be found, 
Thole who labor under this diforder, though they are often 
made the mbjeft of ridicule, juftly claim our higheft fympathy 
and companion. 

-inrdly anv thing can be more prepofterous than for a per- 
fen to make ftudy his i'ole buftoefs. £ W ere, ftudent '# feidjyp 
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an ufeful member of fociety. He often negle&s the moft im- 
portant duties of life, in order to purfue ftudies of a very trilling 
nature. Indeed it rarely happens that any ufeful invention is 
the efE el if mere ftudy. The farther men dive into profound 
researches, thev generally deviate the more from common fenfe, 
#id too often 1 )ft fight of it altogether. Profound speculations* 
fnftead of making men wifer or better, generally render them 
abiblute fceptfcs, and overwhelm them with doubt and uncer- 
tainty. All that is neceflary for a man to know, in order to ba 
happv, is eafily obtained ; and the reft, like the forbidden fruit,, 
ferves only to increafe his mifery. 

Studious perfons, in order to relieve their minds, mult not. 
only -Ufcontinue to read and write, but engage in feme employ- 
ment or diverfion that will not fo far occupy the thought as to 
make them forget the bufnefs of the clofet. A folitary ride or 
walk are fo far from relaxing the mind, that they rather encour- 
age thought. Nothing can divert the mind when it gets into a 
train of lerious thinking, but attention to fubje&s of a more triv- 
ial nature. Thefe prove a kind of play to the mind, and confe- 
quentlv relieve it. 

Learned men often contract, a contempt for what they call 
trifling company. They are afharaed to be feen with any but 
phil jfaphers. This however is no proof of their being philofo- 
phers themfelves. No man deierves that name who is afhamed 
to unbend his mind, by aflbeiating with the cheerful and gay. 
Even the fociety of children will relieve the mind, and expel the 
gb ->m which application to ftudy is too apt to occafion. 

As p rudious people are neceffarily much within doors, they 
fhouli make choice of a large and well aired place for ftudy. 
This woul ' not >nly prevent the bad effects which attend confin- 
ed air, out would cneer the fpirits, and have a moft happy influ- 
ence b tn on the body and mind. It is laid of Euripides the tra- 
gedian, that he ufed to re*, ire to a dark cave to compofe his trag- 
edies, and of Demofthenes tne Grecian orator, that he chofe a 
place for * ftudy where nothing could be either heard or feen. 
W't all deference to fuch venerable names, we cannot help con- 
demning tneir tide. A man may furely think to as good pur- 
p ite in an elegant apartment as in a cave ; and may have as hap- 
py conceptions where the all-cheering rays of the fun render the 
air wholefi Ae, as in places where they never enter. 

)fe vho read or wnte much mould be very attentive to 
the ; r o oftire. They ought to fit and fland by turns, always 
k°epiag as n°arly in an erect pofture as poftible. Thofe who 
d'etate, may do it walking. It has an excellent effeft frequently 
to read or (peak akrad. Hi's not only exercifes the lungs, but 
al noft the whole body. Hence ftudious people are greatly ben- 
efited by delivering dlfcourfes m public. Public fpeakers, indeed, 
fo net: nes hurt themfelve?, by overacting their p?rt ; but that is 
th^ir own fault. The mart . r to mere vociferation merits not 
Qur fy mathy. 

The morning has, by all medical writers, been reckoned the 
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beft time for ftudy. It is fo. Bat it is alfo the moil proper 
feafon for exercife, while the ftomacn is empty, and the feints 
refrefned with fleep. Studious people fhould therefore fome. 
times ipend the morning in waikiug, riding, or fome manly diver, 
iions without doors. This would make them return to ftudy 
with greater alacrity, and would be of more fervxe than twice 
the time after their fpirits are worn out with fatigue. It is not 
fufficicnt to take diverfion only when we can think no longer. 
Every ftudious perfon mould make it a part of his bufinefs, and 
ih juld let nothing interrupt his hours of recreation more than 
thofe of ftudy. 

Mufic has a very happy effect in relieving the mind when 
fatigued with ftudy. It would be well if every ftudious perfon 
were fo far acquainted with that fcience as to amufe himfelf after 
fevere thought, by playing fuch airs as have a tendency to raife 
the fpirits, and inlpire cheerfulnefs and good humour. 

It is a reproach to learning, that any of her votaries, to re. 
lieve the mind after ftuc.y, fhould betake themfelves to the uie 
of ftrong liquors.* This indeed is a remedy ; but it is a defper- 
ate one, and always proves deftru&ive. Would fuch perfons, 
when their fpirits are low, get on horfeback, and ri !e ten or a 
dozen miles, they would find it a more effectual remedy than any 
cordial medicine in the apothecary's fhop, or all the ftrong liquors 
in the world. 

The following is my plan, and I cannot recommend a better 
to others. When my mind is fatigued with ftudy, or other feri- 
ous bufinefs, I mount my horfe, and ride ten or twelve miles in- 
to the country, where I fpend a day, and fometimes, two with a 
cheerful friend ; after which I nevpr fail to return to town with 
new vigor,and to purfue my ftudies or bufinefs with frefh alacrity. 

It is much to be regretted, thar learned men, while in healtn, 
pay fo little regard to thefe things ! There is not any thing more 
common than to fee a miferable objocft. over-run with nervous dif- 
eafes, bathing, walking, riding, and, in a word, ^oing every thing 
for health af'er it is gone ; yet, if any one had recommended 
thefe things to him by way of prevention, the advice would, in 
all probability, have been treated with contempt, or, at leaft, 
with negleft. Such is the weaknefs and folly of mankind, and 
fuch the want of forefight, even in thofe who ought to be wifer 
than others ! 

With regard to the diet of the Fudious, we fee no re^fon 
why thev fhould abftain from any kind of food that is wholes 
fome,provided they ufe it in moderation. They ought, however,. 
to be fparing in the ufe of every *hiny that is windy, rancid, 
or hard of digeftion. Their fuppers fhould always be light, or 
•taken foon in the evening. Their drink may be water, fine malt 
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To fuch perfons," (ays Dr. Rufh, " it mav be a difcovery to know that tea is a 
much better remedy for that purpofe. By its grateful and grntle ftimulus, it removct fj 
ugue, reftores the excitement of the mind, anl invigorates the whole fvftem I am no 
advocate tor the exceflive ufe of tea. When taken too ftrong, it is hurtful, efpecially to 
the female conftitut.on \ but, when taken of a moderate degree of ftren«th. and in mode/ 
«e quantities, with fugar and cream, or milk, I believe it is, in general, innoxious and 9 "f 
aTJ timet, to fcs preferred to ardent fpirits, as a cordial for ftudious m;rtV' ' " S 
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liquor, not too ftrong, good cyder, wine and water, or, if troutw: 
4ed with acidities, water mixed with a little brandy, rum, or any 
other genuine fpirit. 

We Avail only obferve, with regard to thofe kinds of exer- 
cife which are moit proper for the ftudious ; that they mould 
not be too violent, nor ever carried to the degree of exceilive fa- 
tigue. They ought likewife to be frequently varied lb as to give 
uction to all the different parts of the body ; and fhould, as often 
as poflibl;, be taken in the open air. In general, riding on horfe- 
back, walking, working in a garden, or playing at fome active 
diverfions, are the beft. 

We would likewife recommend the ufe of the cold bath to 
the ftudious. it will, in fome meafure, lupply the place of exer- 
cife, and ihould not be neglected by perfons of a relaxed habit, 
efpecially in th? warm feafon. 

No perfon ought either to take violent exercife or to ftudy 
immediately after a full meal. 



CHAP. III. 

OF ALIMENT. 

U N WHOLESOME food, and irregularities of diet, oc~ 
cafion many difeales. There is no doubt but the whole confti- 
tution of body may be changed by diet alone. The fluids may 
be thereby attenuated or condenfed, rendered mild or acrimoni- 
ous, coagulated or diluted, to almoft any degree. Ncr are its 
effedb upon the folids lefs confiderable; They may be braced or 
relaxed, have their fenlibility, motions, &c. greatly increafed or 
dirainhned, by nifferent kinds of aliment. A very ftnall atten- 
tion to taere things wiil be fufficient to fhew, h.,w much the pre- 
fei vation of health depends upon a proper regtmer of the diet. 

Nor is an attention to diet neceffary for the prefervation 
of health only ; it is likewife of importance in the cure of difeaf- 
es. Every 'intention in the cure of many difeafes, may be anf- 
wered by diet al ;ne. Its effects, indeed, are no:: always fo quick 
as thofe of medicine, but they are generally more lading ; befides, 
it is neither fo difagreeable to the patient, cor fo dangerous as 
medicine, and is always more eafdy obtained. 

Our intention here is not to hquire minutely into the nature 
and properties of the various kinds of aliment: in ufe among 
mankind ; nor to fhew their effects upon the different conftitu- 
tions of the human body ; but to mark !-.me of the mof> perni- 
cious errors which people are apt to fall into, with refpedl both 
to the quantity and quality of their food, and to point out their 
influence upon health. 

It is not indeed an eafy matter toafcertain the exact quanti- 
ty of food proper for every age, fex, and conftitution ; but a fcru- 
pulous nicety here is N v no means neceffarv. The he" rule is to 
avoid all extremes Mankind were never intended to weigh an& 
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meafuretheir r oo^. Narure teaches everv creature when it has 
enough ; and the calls of thirft and hunger are iuffiaeat to inform 
them when more is necemrry. 

Though moderation is the chief rule with regard to the quan. 
titv, vet the quality of food merits a farther confiderauon. I here 
are many ways by which pfoviiiattS may be render' d^un whole- 
fome. Bad feafons may either prevent the ripening or grain, or 
damage it afterwards. Thefe, indeed, are aas of Providence, 
and we muft fubmit to them; but furely no punifhmen* can be 
too fevere for thole who fujfFerprovifions to fpoil by hoarding them, 
on purpofe to raife the price, or who promote their own inttreft 
by adulterating the neceffories of life.* 

Animal, as well as vegetable food, may be rendered un. 
wholefome, by being kept too long. All animal fubfhnc-s have 
a confhint tendency to putrefa&ion ; and, when that Jr.s pro- 
ceeded too far, they not only become offensive to the Jenfes, but 
hurtful to health. Difeafed animals, and fuch a? dieof them- 
ielves, ought never to be eaten. It is a common practice, how- 
ever, in lome grazing countries, for fervants and poor people to 
cat fuch animals as die of any difeafe, or are killed by accident. 
Poverty, indeed, may oblige people to do this ; but they had bet- 
ter eat a fmalier quantity of what is found and wholefome : it 
would both afford a better nourimment, and be attended with 
lei's danger. 

The injunctions given to the Jews, not to e?t any creature 
which died of itfelf, feemed to have a ftr.-cr. regard 'o health j and 
ought to be obferved by Chriftians as w. 11 as Jews. Animals 
never die themfelvv c s without fome previous difeafe ; but how a 
difeafed animal mould be wholef me food, h inconceivable : even 
thofe which die by accident muft be v ur ful, as their blood is 
mixed with the flefh, and foon turn? putrid. 

Animals which feed grolsly, as tr-me ducks, hogs, &c. are 
neither fo eafily digefted, nor afford fuch wholeforae nourifhment 
as others. No animal can be wholefome which does not take 
fufficient exercife. Moft of our ftalle.S rattle are crammed with 
grcfs food, but not allowed exercife nor free air ; by which 
means they indeed grow fat, but their juices not being pr.~perly 
prepared or aflimilated, reman crude, and occafion indigeitlons, 
grofs humours, and oppreflion of thefpints, in thofe who feed 
upon V.em. 

Animals are often rendered unwholefome by being over- 
heated. Exceflive hear caufes a fever, exalts the animal falts, 
and mixes t e blood fo i; timately w ; th the flefh. that it cannot 
befeparated. For this reafon, butchers fhould be feverely pun- 
ifhed who over-drive their cattle. No perfbn would chule to cat 
the flefh of an animal which had died in a high fever ; yet this is. 
the cafe with all over-drove cattle ; and the fever is often raifed 
even to the decree of madnefs. 

* The poor, indeed, are general'y the firfr who f offer by unfound provif.ons : but the 
lives of the hbormg poor are ot great importance to the ftate : bcddes, difeafes occaiionce 
by unwholeiome food often prove ir.feftiou*, bv which rmans they reach people in every 
gauon. It u therefore theioteteft of all to take care that no fpoilt provin'onsof any kind 
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]3ut this is not the only way by which butchers render meat 
"ttnwholefome. The abominable cuftom of filling the cellular 
membrane with air, in order to make them appear fat, is every 
day pra&ifed. This not only fpoils the meat, -and renders it un- 
fit for keeping, but is fuch a dirty trick, that the very idea cf it 
is fufficient To difguft a perfon of any delicacy at every thing 
which comes from the fhambies. Who can bear the- thought of 
eating meat which has been blown up with air from the lungs of 
a dirtv fallow, perhaps laboring under the very worft cf difeafes ? 

Bine .ers have l.kewife a method of filling the cellular mem- 
branes of animals with blood. This makes the meat feem fatter, 
and likewife we : gh more, but is notwithstanding a very pernicious 
cuftom, as it both readers the meat unwholeibme and unfit for 
keeping. I feldom fee a piece of meat from the fharnbles, where 
tht blood is not diffufed rhrough the cellular texture. I ihall not 
fay that this is always the effect of defign ; but am certain it is 
not the cafe with animals that are killed for domeftic uie, and 
properly blooded. 

Veal feems to be moft frequently fpoilt in this way. Per- 
haps that may in lbme meafure be owing to the practice of car- 
rving calves from a great diftance to market, by which means 
their tender flefh is bruifed, and many of their vefTels burft. 

No people in the world eat fuch quantities of animal food 
as the Englifh, which is one reafon why they are fo^ generally 
tainted with the (curvy, and its numerous train of confequencee, 
indigeftion, low fpirits, hypochondriacifm, &c. Animal food 
Was furely defigned for man, and with a proper mixture of veg- 
etables, it will he found the moft wholefome ; but to gorge beef, 
mutton, pork, fiih, and fowl, twice or thrice a-day, is certainly 
too much* All who value health ought to be contented with 
making one meal of flefh in twenty-four hours, and this ought 
to confift of one kind only. 

The moft obftinate fcurvy has often been cured bv a veget- 
able diet ; nay, milk alone will frequently do more in that dif- 
eafe than any medicine. Hence it is evident, that if vegetable 
and milk were more ufed in diet, we mould have lefs fcurvy, and 
likew'fe fewer putrid and inflammatory fevers. Frefh vegetables, 
indeed, come to be daily more ufed indiet ; this laudable prac- 
tice we hope will continue to gain ground. 

Our aliment ought neither to be too tnbift nor too dry. 
Moift aliment relaxes the folids, and renders the body feeble- 
Thus we fee females, who live much on tea and other watery 
diet, generally become we k a-;,d unable to digeft folic! feed ,; 
hence proceed hyfrerirs, and all their dreadful confluences'. 
On the other hand, fond that ; s too dry. renders the folios in a 
manner r'gid,and the humours vifad, which eifpefes the body to 
inflammatory fevers, fcurvies, and the like. 

Much has been faid on the ill effects of tea in diet. They 
are, no doubt, numerous ; but they proceed rather from the im- 
prudent ufe of it, than from any bad qualities in the tea itfelf. 
Tea is now the univerfal breakfaft m this part of the world, b 
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the morning is furely the moft improper time of the day for drink 
ing it. Moft delicate perfons, who, by the bye, are the great- 
eft tea drinkers, cannot eat any thing in the morning, it lucn 
perfons, after fafting ten or twelve hours, drink four or five cups 
of green tea without eating fcarcely any bread, it muft hurt them. 
Good tea, taken in a moderate quantity, not too Krong, nor too 
hot, nor drank upon an empty ftomach, will fcldom do harm ; 
but if it be bad, which is often the cafe, or fubftituted in the 
room of folid food, it muft have many ill effects. m 

The arts of cookery render many throw unwhoielome, 
which are not fo in their own nature. By jumbling together a 
number of different ingredients, in order to make a .poignant 
fauce, or rich foup, the crmpofition proves almoit a poilon. All 
high feafoning, pickles, &c. are only incentives to luxury, and 
never fail to hurt the ftomach. it were well for mankind, it 
cookery, as an art, were entirely prohibited. Plain roaiting or 
boiling is all that the ftomach requires. Thefe alone are lufh- 
ciem for people in health, and the fick have ftill lefs need of a cook. 
The liquid part of our aliment likewife claims our attention. 
Water is not only the bafis of moft liquors, but alfo compotes a 
great part of our folid food. Good water muft therefore be ot 
the greateft importance in diet. The beft water is that which is 
moft pure, and free from any mixture of foreign bodies. Wa- 
ter takes up parts of moft bodies with which it comes into con- 
taft ; by this means it is often impregnated w:th metals or nun- 
erals of a hurtful or poifoneus nature. Herce the inhabitants 
of fome hilly countries have peculiar c'ifeafes, wici in all prob- 
ability proceed from the water. Thus th* pecple who live near 
the Alps in Switzerland, and the inhabitants of 'he Peak of Derby 
in England, have large tumors or wens on their necks. # This 
difeafe is generally imputed to the fnow water ; but there is more 
reafon to believe it is owing to the minerals, in the mountains 
through which the waters pafs. 

When water is impregnated with foreign bodies, it generally 
appears bv its weight, color, tafte, fmell, heat, or fome other ten- 
fible quality. Our bufinefs therefore is to chufe fuch waver, for 
common ufe, asis lighteft, and wit .out any particular color, tafte, 
or fmell. In moft places of Britar the inhabitants hav^itin 
their power to make choice of their water, and few things would 
contribute more to health than a due attention to this article. 
But mere indolence often induces people to make ufe of the wa- 
ter that is neareft to them, without confidering its qualities. 

Before water is brought into great towns, the ftri&eft at- 
tention ought to be paid to its qualities, as many difeafes may be 
occafioned or aggravated by bad water ; and when once it has 
been procured at a great expence, people are unwilling to give 

The common methods of rendering water clear by fil- 
tration, cr foft, by expefmg it to the fun and air, &c. are fo gen- 
erally known that it is unneceffary to fpend time in explaining 
them. We fliall only* in general, advife all to avoid waters whicR 
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(iagnate long in fmall lakes, ponds, or the like, as fuch waters of- 
ten become putrid, by the corruption of animal and vegetable 
bodies with which they abound. Even cattle frequently fuffer 
by drinking, in dry feafons, water which has ftood long in fmall 
refervoirs, without being fupplied by fprings, or frefhened with 
fhowers % -All wells ought to be kept cltan, and to have a free 
communication with the air. 

Ax fermented liquors, notwithstanding they have been ex- 
claimed agaioft by many writers, ft ill continue to be the common 
drink of almoft everv perfon who can aiford them ; we fhall rath- 
er endeavour to aflift people in the choice of thefe liquors, than 
pretend to condemn what cuftom has fo firmly eftablifhed. It is 
not the moderate uie of found fermented liquors which hurts 
mankind : it is excefs, and ufwg fuch as are ill prepared or vi- 
tiated. 

Fermented liquors, which are too ftrong, hurt digeftion ; and 
the body is fo far from being" ftrengthnned by them, that it is 
weakened and relaxed. Many imagine that hard labor could not 
be fupported without drinking ftrong liquors ; this is a very er- 
roneous notion. Men who never tafte ftrong liquors are not on- 
ly able to endure more fatigue, but alfo live much longer than 
thofe who ufe them daily. But, fuppofe ftrong liquors did ena- 
ble a man to do more work, they muft neverthelefs wafte the 
powers of life, and occafion premature old age. They keep up 
a conftant fever, which exhaufts the fpirits, inflames the blood, and 
difpofes the bo 'y to numberlefs difeafes. 

But fermented liquors may be too weak as well as too ftrong i 
when that is the c?.fe, they muft either be drank new, or they be- 
come four and dead : when fuch liquors are drank new, the fer- 
mentation not being ever, they generate air in the bowels, and 
dccafion flatulencies ; and, when kept till ftale, they turn four on 
the ftomach, and hurt digeftion. For this reafon all malt-liquor, 
cider, &c. ought to be of fuch ftrength as to keep till they be ripe ? 
and then they fhould be ufed. When fuch liquors are kept too 
long, though they (hould not become lour, yet they generally con* 
traci: a hardnefs which renders them unwholefome. 

All families, who can, ought to prepare their own liquors. 
Since preparing and vending of liquors became one of the moft 
general branches of bufinefs, every method has been tried to adul- 
terate them. The great object both to the makers and venders 
of liquors is, to render it intoxicating, and to give it the appear- 
ance of age. But it is well known that this may be done by oth- 
er ingredients, than thofe which ought to be ufed for making it 
ftrong. It would be imprudent even to name thofe things which 
are daily made ufe of to render liquors heady. Suffice it to fay, 
that the pr-cYice is very common, and that all the ingredients ufed 
for this purpofe are or a narcotic or ftupefa&ive quality. But a.^ 
all opiates are poifonous, it is eafy to fee what muft be the con- 
iequence of their general ufe. Though they do not kill fudden- 
ly, yet thev hurt the nerves ? relax and weaken the ftomach, ant! 
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Were fermented liquors faithfully prepared, kept to a prob- 
er age, and uled in moderation, they would prove real bleflingg- 
to mankind. Bat, while they are ill prepared, various ways 
adulterated, and taken to excefs, they muft have many pernicious 
effects. 

We would recommend it to families, not only to prepare 
their own liquors, Mit likewife their bread. Bre~.d is fo neceffary 
a part of diet, that too mueh care cannot be beftowed in order 
to have it found and wholefome. For this purpofe, it is not on- 
ly neceffary that v be made of good grain, but likewife properly 
prepared, and kept free from all unwholefome ingredients. This, 
however, we have reafon to believe is not always the cafe with 
bread prepared by thofe who m >! e.a trade of vending it. Their 
object is rather to pleafe the eye, than to confult the health. The 
belt, bread is that which is neithe - too coarfe nor toe fine ; well 
fermented, and made of wheat flower, ■ r rather of wheat and 
rye mixed f ogether. 

To fpecify the different kinds of aliment, to explain their na- 
ture and properties, and to point rut their effects in differs t 
constitutions, would far exceed the limits of our defign. InRead 
of a detail of this kind, which would not be generally uriderftood, 
and of courfe little attended t°, we fhall o :iy mention the fol- 
lowing eafy rules with refpect to the choice of aliment. 

Perfons whofe folids are weak and relaxed, ought to avoid 
aH vifcid food, or fuch things as are hard of digeft ion. Their di- 
et, howev T, ought to be nourishing ; and they fhould take fuffi- 
dent exercife in the open air. 

Such as abound with blood fhould be fparing in the ufe of 
every thing that is highly nourifhing, as fat meat, rich wines, 
flrong ale, and fuch like. Their food fhould confift ch ; efly of 
bread and other vegetable fubftances ; and their drink ought to 
be water, whey or fmall beer. 

Fat people fhould not eat freely of oily nourifhing diet. 

They ought frequently to ufe horfe-raddifh, garlic, fpices, or fuch 

things as are heating and promote perfpiration and urine. Their 

drink fhould be water, coffee, tea, or the like ; and they ought 

a take much exercife and little deep. 

Thofe who are too lean mu ft follow an oppofite courfe. 

Such as are troubled with acidites, or whofe food is apt to 
four on the fnomach, fhould live much nn anim?l food ; and thofe 
who are afflicted with hot b : lliou c eructations, ought to ufe a diet 
confifting chiefly of acid vegetables. 

People who are afflicted with the g . ut. low fpirits, hypo- 
chondriac or hyfteric diforders, ought to avoid all flatulent fr.od, 
every thing that is vifcid, or hard of digefti n. all falted orfmrke- 
dried provifions, and whatever is auO ere, acid, or apt to turn four 
on the ftomach. Their food fhould be light, fpare, cool, and of 
an opening nature. 

The diet ought not only to be fuited to the age at d covftitu- 
tion, but alfo to the manner of l ; *e ; a fedemary or 'udi u^ per- 
ton fhould live more fparingly than one who labors hard without 
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doors. Many kinds of food will nourifh a peafant very well 
which woul 1 be almoft indigeftible to a citizen ; and the latter 
will live upon a diet on which the former would ftarve. 

Diet ought not to be too uniform. The conftant ufe of one 
kind of food might have fomebad effects. Nature teaches us 
this, by the great varietv of aliment which fhe has provided for 
man, and likewife by giving him an appetite for different kinds 
of food. 

Thofe who labor under any particular difeafe. ought to 
avoid luch aliments as have a tendency to inTeafe it ; for exam- 
ple, a gouty perfon fhould not indulge in rich wines, ftrong (cups, 
or gravies, and fhould avoid all acids. One who is troubled with 
the gravel ought to fnun all auftere and aflringent alirr.en + s ; and 
thofe who are fcorbutic fhould be {paring in the ufe of falted 
provifions, Sec. 

In the firft period of life, our food ought to be light, but 
nourifhing, and frequently taken. Food that is folid, with a fuf- 
fr.ent degree of tenacity, is moft proper for the (late of manhood. 
The diet fuired to the la^t period of life, when nature is upon 
the decline, approaches nearly to that of the firft. It fhould be 
tighter and more fucculent than that of vigorous age, and like- 
wife more frequently taken. 

It is not only neceffary for health thatt our diet be wholefome, 
but alfo that it be taken at regular periods. Some imagine that 
long fafting will atone for excefs ; but this, inftead of mending 
the matter, generally makes it worfe. When the ftomach and 
inteftines are over diftended with food, they lofe their proper 
tone, and, by long fafting, they become weak, and inflated with 
wind. Thus, either gluttony or faffing deftroys the powers of 
digeftion. 

The frequent repetition of aliment is not only nererTary for 
repairing the continual wafte of our bodies, but likew : fe to keep 
the fluids found and fweet. Our humours, even in the moft 
healthy ftate, have a conftant tendencv to putrefaction, which 
can only be prevented by frequent fupplie? of frefh nourishment : 
when that is wanting too long, the putrefaction often proceeds fo 
far as to occafion very dangerous fevers. From hence we may 
learn the neceflity of regular meals. No perfon can erjov a 
good ftate of health, whofe vefleis are either frequently overcharg- 
ed, or the humours long deprived of frefh fupplk-s of chyle. 

Long fitting is extremely hur'ful to you g people ; it not 
only vitiates their humours, but prevents their grown. Nor is 
it lefs injurious to the ag d. Moft perfons, in the decline of life, 
are afflicle^ with wind : this complaint is not only increafed, but 
even rendered dangerous, and often fatal, by long ftfting. Old 
pe ople, when th'. ir ftomachs are empty, are frequently feiz^d with 
giddinefs, heac^achs, and faintnefs. Thefe complaint? nay gen- 
erally be removed by a p ; ece of bread and a glafs of wine, or tak- 
ing any other folid food ; which plainly points out the method 
of preventing them. £. 

It is more than probable, that manv of ine iutUtea deaths, 

(6) 
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which happen in the advanced periods of life, are occaiioned by 
falling too long, as it exhaufts the (pirits, and fills the bowels 
with wind : we would therefore advife peop'e in the decline of 
life, never to allow their ftomachs to be too long empty. Many 
people take nothing but a few cups of tea and a little bread, from 
nine o'clock at night till two or three next afternoon^ Such may 
be faid to fall aim ft three fourths of their time. This can hard- 
ly fail to ruin 'he appetite, vitiate the humours, and fill the bow- 
els with wind ; all which nvght be prevented by a folid breakfaft. 

It is a very common practice to eat a light breakfaft and a 
heavy fuoper. This cuftom ought to be reverfed. When peo- 
ple fup late, their fupper fhould be very light ; but the breakfaft 
ought always to be folid. If any one eats a light (upper, goes 
Toon 'o bed', and rifes betimes in the morning, he will be fure to 
find an appetite for his breakfaft, and he mav freely indulge it. 

The ftrong and healthy do not indeed fufler fo much from 
faffing as the weak and delicate ; but they run great hazard from 
its opnofite, viz. repletion. Many difeafes, efpecially fevers, are 
the effect: of a plethora, or too great fullnefs of the veflels. StrcDg 
people, in high health, have generally a great quantity of blood 
and other humours. When thefe are fuddenly increased, by an 
overcharge of rich and nourifhing diet, the veflels become too 
much diftended, and obftructions and inflammations enfue. 
Hence fo many people are feized with inflammatory and eruptive 
fevers, apoplexies* &c. after a feaft or debauch. 

All great and fudden changes in diet are dangerous. What 
the ftomach has been long accuftomed to digeft, though lefs 
w K oleforae, will agree better with it than food of a mere faluta- 
ry nature to which it has not been ufed. .When therefore a \ 
change becomes neceiTary, it ought always to be made gradually; 
a fudden tranfition from a poor and low, to a rich and luxurious'* 
diet, or th* contrary, might fo difturb the functions of the body- 
as to endanger health, or even to orcafion death itfelf. 

When we recommend regularity in diet, we would not be 
underftood as condemning every fmall deviation from it. It is 
next to impoilible for people at all times to avoid fome degree of 
excefs, and living too much by rule might make even the fmalleft 
deviation dangerous. It may therefore be prudent to vary a lit- 
tle, fometimes taking more, fometimes lefs, than the ufual quan- 
tity of meat and drink, provided always that a due regard be had 
to moderation. 



■$ Notwithstanding our author's omifTion of a general account 
of the qualities of the different kinds of animal and vegetable 
food r.oft commonly ufed in diet, we think the following not un- 
worthy attention. 

. " W.-Wh?n this is the flefh of a bullock of middle age, it 
affords good and Strang nourifhment, and is peculiarly well adap- 
ted to thofe who labor, or take much exerrife. It will often fit 
eafy upon the ftomachs that can digeft no other kind of 
food j and its fat is almoft as eafily digeited as that of veal 
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* l JWis a proper food for perfons recovering from an indif- 
pofition, and may even be given to febrile patients m a very weak 
itate, but it affords lefs nourifhment than the flefh of *he fame 
animal in a ftate of maturity. The fat of it is lighter tfcm that 
of any oth.^r animal, and fhows the leaft d'fpofition to putref- 
cency. Veal is a very fuitable food in coftive habits ; but of 
all meat it is the lead calculated for removing an acid from the 
flomach. 

" Mutton, from the age of four to fix vears, and fed on dry 
pafture, is an excellent meat. It is of a middle kind between the 
iirmnefs of beef and the tendernefs of veal. Trr lean part of mut- 
ton, however, is the mod nourifhing, an ! conducive to health; the 
fat bei% hard of digeftion. The h--d of t e fheep, efpecially when 
diverted of the fkin, is very tender ; and the feet, on account of tha 
jelly they contain, highly nutritive. 

" Lamb is not fo nourifhing as mutton ; but it is light, and ex- 
tremely fuitable to delicate ftomarhs. 

" HoufeAamb, though much elVemed by many, poneffes the 
bad qualities common to the flefh of ail animals reared in ac unnat- 
ural way. 

" Pork affords rich and fubfhnfial nourifhment ; and its juices 
are wholefome waen properly fed, and when the animal enjoys pure 
air and exercife. But the fhfh of hoo-s f ea re I in towns is both 
hard of digeftion and unwhol- r o^e. Pork is particularly improper 
for thofe who afe liable to any fnumefs of the fkin. It is almpffc 
proverbial, that a dram is good for promoting its d : g. ft] n: but this 
is an erroneous notion : for, though a dnm may give a momen- 
tary ftimulus to the coats of the ftomach,it tends to harden the fMh, 
and of courfe, to make it more indigeftible. 
• a. u" i>™ aked - hams are a ftrong kind of meat, and rather fit *br a rel- 
llh than for diet. It is the quality ofall falted meat that the fibres 
become rigid, and therefore more difficult of digeftion ; an'-* w u en to 
this is added fmoaking, t e heat of the chimney occafions the fait 
to concentrate, and the fat between the mufrles to become rancid. 

* Bacon is alfo of an indigeftible quality, and is apt to turn ran- 
cid on weak fbmachs. 

" The flefh of goats is hard and indigeftible; but that of kids is 
tender, as well as delicious, and affords good nourishment. 

" Vemfin, or the fl»fh of deer, and that of bares, is of a nouriuV 
ing quality .but is liable to one inconvenience ; w ich is, that tin >u^h, 
much difpded to putrefcency of itfelf, it muft be kept for a lit'ls 
time before it be-omes tender. 

" The blood of animals is nfed as aliment bv the common peo- 
ple: but they could not long fubfift upon : - untefs mixe'dwirh oat- 
meal, &c. for it is not foluble alone by the d : g-ftwe oowers of the hu- 
man ft mach, and therefore cann t be nourifh^g.' 

''Milk is of very different confidence in different animals • but 
that of cows being the kind ufed in diet, is at prefent the obje'cl: of 
our attention. Milk, where it agrees with the.ftomac\ affords ex- 
cellent nourifhment for t-^fe who are weak, and cannot digel ot'^er 
aliments* Though an animal production, it. does nOt-readily be- 
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come putrid, as being poflefled of the properties of vegetable ali- 
ment ; but it is apt to become four on the ftomach, and thence to 
produce flatulence, the heart-burn, or gripes, and, in fome conlhtu- 
tions, a boienefs. The beft milk is from a cow at three or four 
years of age, about two months after producing a calf. It is lighter, 
but more watery, than the milk of Jheep and goats ; while, on the 
other hand, it is more thick and heavy than the milk of ailes and 
mares, which are the next in confiftence to human milk. 

" On account of the acid which is generated after digeftion, 
milk coagulates in all ftomachs ; but the cafeous or cheefy part is 
again diffolved by the digeftive juices, and rendered ficfor the pur- 
pole of nutrition. It is however, improper to eat acitl fubftapces 
with milk, as thefe would tend to prevent the due digeftio^of it. 

" Cream is very ncurifhing, but on account of its fatnefs is dif- 
ficult to be digefted in weak ftomachs. Violent exercife, after eat- 
ing it, will in a little time convert it into butter. 

" Some writers inveigh againft the ufe of Butter as univerfally 
pernicious ; but they might with equal reafon condemn all vegeta- 
ble oils, which form a confiderable part of diet in the font hern cli- 
mates, and feem to have been beneficently intended by nature for 
that purpofe. Butter, like every other oily fubftance,hr.sdoubtlefsa 
relaxing quality, and, if long retained in the ftomach, is liable to be- 
come rancid ; but, if eaten in moderation, it will not produce thofe 
effects in any hurtful degree. It is, however, improper in bilious 
eonftitutions. The worft cenfequence produced by butter, when 
eaten with bread, is, that it obftru&s the difcharge of the faliva in 
the a£t of maftication or chewing ; by which means the food is not 
fo readily digefted. To obviate this effeft, it would be a commen- 
dable practice at breakfaft, firft to eat fome dry bread, and chew it . 
well, till the falivary glands were exhaufted, and afterwards to eat 
it with butter. By thefe means fuch a quantity of faliva might be 
carried into the ftomach as would be lufticient for the purpofe of 
digeftion. 

" Cheefe is likewife reprobated by many as extremely unwhole- 
fome. It is doubtlefs not eafy of digeftion ; and, when eaten in a 
great quantity, may load the ftomach ; but, if taken fparingly, its 
tena ity may be dhTclved by the digeftive juices, and it may yield a 
whclefome, though not a very nourifhing chyle. Toafted cheefe is 
agreeable to moft palates, but is rendered more indigeftible by that 
procefs. 

" The flefh of Birds differs in quality according to the food on 
which they live. Such as feed on grain and berries afford, in gen- 
eral, good nourifhment, if we except £i«£and ducks, which are hard 
of digeftion. A young ben or chicken is tender and delicate food, 
and extremely well adapted when the diceftive powers are weak. 
But of all tame fowls the capon is the moft nutritious. 

" Turkic, as well as Guinea or India fowls, afford a fubftantial 
aliment, but are not fo eafy of digeftion as the common domeflic 
fowls. In all birds thofe p-rts are the moft firm which are mrft ex- 
ercifed : in the finall birds, therefore, the wings, and in the larger 
kinds, the legs, are commonly the moft difficult of digeftion. 
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" The flefh of wild birds, in general, though more eafily digeft- 
eJ, is left nourifhing than that of quadrupeds, as being more dry, 
on account of their almoft conftant exercife. Thofe birds are not 
wholefome which fubfitt upon worms, infects, and fifties. 

" Eggs. In the laft clafs of terreitrial animal food we may rank 
the eggs of birds, which are a fimple and a wholefome aliment. 
Thofe of the turkey are fuperior in all the qualifications of food- 
The white of eggs is diffolved in a warm temperature, but by much 
heat it is rendered tough and hard. The yolk contains much oil, 
and is highly nourifhing, but has a ftrong tendency to putrefaction ; 
on which account eggs are improper for people of weak ftomachs, 
efpecially when they are not quite frefh. Eggs hard boiled cr fried 
arc difficult of digeuion, and are rendered ftili more indigeftible by 
the addition of butter. All eggs require a fufficient quantity of fait, 
to promote their fbluiion in the ftomach. 

" Fj/b, though fomeof them be light, and eafv of digeflion, af- 
ford lefs nourifhment than vegetables, or the flem of quadrupecs, 
and are of all animal tribes the molt difpofed to putrefaction. Salt- 
water fifh are, in general, the beft ; but when falted, though lefs 
difpo(ed to putrefcency, they become more difficult of digeflion. 
Whitings and flounders are the molt eafiiy digefted. Acid fauces 
and pickles, by refilling putrefaction, are a proper addition to fifh, 
both as they retard putrefcency, and correct the relaxing tendency 
of butter, fo generally ufed with this kind of aliment. 

" Oyjlers are eaten both raw and drefled ; but in the former 
ftate they are preferable ; beeaufe heat diflipates considerably their 
nutritious parts, as well as the fait-water, which promotes their di- 
geflion in the ftomach ; if not eaten very fparingly, they generally 
prove laxative. 

" Mufdes are far inferior to oyfters, both in point of digefticn 
and nutriment. Sea mufcles are by fome fuppofed to be of a poi- 
fonous nature ; but though this opinion is not much countenanced 
by experience, the fafeft way is to eat them with vinegar, or fome 
other vegetable acid. 

" Bread. At the head of the vegetable clafs ftands bread, that 
article of diet, which, from general ufe, has received the name of 
thejlaff of life? Wheat is the grain chiefly ufed for the jMirp fe in th is 
country, and is among the molt nutritive of all the farinaceous kinds, 
as it contains a great deal of mucilage. Bread k y«:ry pr perly oat- 
en with animal food, to correct the difpofition to pu ; r£fcency ; but 
is moft expedient with fuch articles in diet as contain much nourilh- 
ment in a fmall bulk, beccufe it then ferves to give the ftomach a 
proper degree of expanfion. But as it produces a flimy chyle, and 
difpofes to coftivenefs, it ought not to be eaten in a large quantity. 
To render bread eafy of digeflion, it ought to be well fermented and 
baked ; and it never mould be ufed till it has flood twenty-four 
hours after being taken out of the oven, otherwile it is apt to occa<» 
fion various complaints in thofe who have weak bowels ; fuch as 
flatulence, the heart-burn, watchfulnefs, and the like. The cuftora 
of eating butter with bread hot from the oven is compatible ©uly 
with flraag digeftive powers, 
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" Paflry, efpecially when hot, has all the difad vantages of hot 
bread and butter ; and even buttered toaft, though the bread is ftale, 
is f-arcely interior in its effects on a weak ftomac'i. Dry toaft 
without butter is by far the wholefomelt breakfait. 

" Bread made of Rye is apt to four on the ftomach, and to ex- 
cite heart-bum in certain constitutions — is of a laxative nature, 
and, therefore, berter iuited to coftive habits, either alone, or mix- 
ed with wheat : But on account of its difpofition to acefcency, fer- 
mentation, and flatulency, may not be fo well adapted for ptrfons 
of choleric temperaments, and thofe afflicted with dyfpeptic, hypo- 
chondriac, and hylteric fymptoms : yet, it is the beft to prevent or 
cure the fcurvy. 

" That made of Indian Com appears to agree well with mofr 
people who like it ; and when mixed with wheat or rye, or both, it 
makes them palatable, and keeps moid a coniiderable time. 

" Buck wheat being fomewhat liable to an acefcent fermenta f; on 
in the flomach, does not agree well with all conftitutions. The 
grain fliould, previous to being ground, be freed from theduft and 
gnt. It is fuppofed that its u(e occafions itchings and cutanecus 
eruptions — and constantly ufed, is not thought fo wholefome as 
other bread. 

" Oats, when deprived of the hu/k, and particularly barley, 
when properly prepared, are each of them foftenicg, and afford 
wiiolefome and coohng nourifhment. Rice likewife contains a nu- 
tritious mucibge, and is lefs ufed iu this country than it deferves, 
both on account of its wholefomenefs and economical utility. The 
fiction of its being hurtful to tie light is a vulgar error. In fome 
cor.ftitutio-:s it tends to make them coftive ; but this feems to be 
owi. g chiefly to flatulence, and may be corrected by the addition 
of fome fpice, fuch as caraway, anife feed, and the like. 

" Potatoes are an agreeable and wh lefome food, and yield as 
much nour.fhment as any of th- roots ufed in diet. The farina- 
ce us or mealy kind is in general the molt eafy of digeftion ; and 
they are much improved by being roafted. 

" Green peafe and Turkey beans, boiled in their fnfh {late, are 
both agreeaole to the tafte, and wholefome ; being neither near fo 
flatulent, nor difficult of digeftion, as in their ripe ftate ; in which 
they refemole the other leguminous vegetables. French beans pof- 
fefs much the fr.me qualities, but yield a more watery juice, and 
have a greater dbpofition to produce flatulence. The' leguminous 
veg. tables in general ought to be eaten with fome fpice. 

" ballads, being eaten raw, require good digeftive powers, ef- 
pecially thole of the cooling kind ; and the addition of oil and vin- 
egar, though qualified with muft rd, hardly renders the free ufe of 
them confident with the weak flomach. 

" Spinage affords a foft lubricating aliment, but contains little 
nour.fhment. In weak ftomachs it is apt to produce acidity and 
frequently a loofenefs. To obviate thefe eff, £fc, it ought always to 
be well beaten, and but little butter mixed with it. 

" Ajparagm is a nourifhing article in e!iet, and promotes, 
urine ; but, m common with the vegetable clafs, difpofes a little to 
flatulence. 
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u Artichokes refemble afparagus in their qualities, but feem to 
be more nutritive and lefs diuretic. 

" White cabbage is one of the moft confpicuous plants in the 
garden. It does not afford much nourifhment, but is an agreeable 
addition to animal food, and not quite fo flatulent as the common 
greens. It is likewife diuretic, and fomewhat laxative. Cabbage 
has a Itronger tendency to putrefaction than moft other vegetable 
fubftances ; and, during their putrefying ftate, fends forth anoffen- 
five fmell, much relembling that of putrefying animal bodies. So 
far, however, from promoting a putrid diipofition in the human 
body, it is, on the contrary, a "wholefoiue aliment in the true pu- 
trid fcurvy. 

" Turnips are a nutritious article of vegetable food, but not very 
eafy of digeflion, and are flatulent. This effect is, in a great mea- 
fure, obviated by preffing the water out of them before they are 
eaten. 

" Carrots contain a confid arable quantity of nutritious juice, 
but are anvng the moft flatulent of vegetable productions. 

" Par/nips are more nourifhing and lefs flatulent than carrots, 
which they alfo exceed in the fweetnefs of their mucilage. By boil- 
ing them in two different waters, they are rendered lefs flatulent, 
but their other qualities are thereby diminifned in proportion. 

" Par/ley is of a Simulating and aromatic nature, well calcula- 
ted to make agreeable fauces. It is alfo a gentle diuretic, but pre- 
ferable in all its qualities when boiled. 

" Celery affords a root both wholefome and fragrant, but is dif- 
ficult of digeflion in its raw ftate. It gives an agreeable taite to 
foups, as well as renders them diuretic. 

" Onwns, garlic, and Jballots, are all of a ftimulating nature, by 
which they alhft digefuon, diffoive flimy humours, and expel flatu- 
lency. They ar*, however, moft fuitable to perfons of a cold and 
phlegmatic conftitution. 

" Ratifies of all kinds, particularly the horfe-radifh, agree with 
the three preceding articles in powerfully diffolving flimy humours. 
They ex-.ite the discharge of air lodged in the interlines ; but this 
proceeds from the expulfion of air contained in themfelves. 

" Apples are a wholefcme vegetable aliment, and in many cafes 
medicinal, particularly in dikafes of the breaft and complaints ari- 
fing from phlegm. But, in general, they agree beft with the ftom- 
ach when eate-. ether loafted or boiled. The more aromatic kinds 
of apples are the fitteft for eating raw. 

" Pears referable much in their effects the fweet kind of apples,, 
but have more of a laxative quality, and a greater tendency to flat- 
ulence. 

" Cherries are, in general, a wholefome fruit, when they agree 
with the ftomach, and they are beneficial in many diieafes, efpecially 
thofe of the putrid kind. 

" Plumbs are nourifhing, and have befides an attenuating, as 
well as a laxative quality; but are apt to produce flatulence. If eaten 
frefh, and before tney are quite ripe, efpecially in large quantifier,, 
they occaflon cholics and other complaints of the bcHvels. 
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<c Peaches are not of a very nourifhing quality, but they abound 
in juice, aud are ferviceable in biliious complai ;ts. 

" Apricots are more pulpy than peaches, but are apt to ferment 
and produce acidities in weak itomachs. Where they do not difa* 
gr.-e they are cooling, and tend likewife to corrc6t a tendency to 
purelcency. 

" (Joo/eberries, as well as currants, when ripe, arefimilar in their 
qualities to cherries ; ana, when uied in a green ftate, they are agree- 
ably cooling. 

" Strawberries are an agreeable, cooling aliment, and are ac- 
counted goi'd agaimt the gravel. 

" Cucumbers are cooling, and agreeable to the palate in hot 
weather ; but to prevent tnem from proving hurtful to the ftom- 
ach ihe juice < ught to be Iqueczed out afier they are fliced, and 
vinegar, pepper, and fait, afterwards added. 

" Tea. By icme the ule of this exotic is condemned in te rms 
the mcft vehement and unqualified, while other;- have either afferted 
its i'.nocence, or gone fo far as to aicribe to it falubri; us and even 
extraordinary virtues, The truth leems to lie between thefe ex- 
tremes : there is however an eflentiai difference in the effects of 
green tea and of black, or bohta ; the former of wi ich is much 
more apt to affect the nerves of the ftomach than the latter, efpec- 
ially whe> drunk without cream and likewife without bread and 
butter. That when taken in a large quantity, or at a later hour than 
ufual, it often produces watchfulnefs, is a point which cannot be de- 
nie ' ; but if ufed in moderation, and accompanied with the addi- 
tion juft now mentioned, it does not fenfiDly dilcrver any hurtful 
effects, but greatly relieves an oppreffion of the ftomach, and abates 
a piin of the head. It ought always to be made of a moderate de- 
gree of ftrength ; for, if too weak it certainly relaxes the ftomach. 
As it has an aftringent tal e, which feems not very confiftcnt with 
a relaxing power, there is ground for afcribing this effect not fo 
mucn to the herb itfelf, as to the hot water, whic not being im- 
pregnated with a fufficient quantity of tea to correct its own emnl- 
ient tendency, produces a relaxation unjuftly imputed tofomenox- 
iou- quality of the plant, But tea, like every other commodity, 
is liable to damage, and when this happens, it may produce effects 
no: neceflarily connected with its original qualities. 

" Coffee. It is allowed that coffef promotes digefiion, and ex- 
hilarates the animal fpirits ; befides whic' , various other qualities 
are afcribed to it, fuch as difpeiling flatulencv, removing dizzinefs 
of the head, attenuating vifcid humours, increafmg the circulation 
of the blood, and confequently perfpiration ; but if drank tooftrong 
it affecls the nerves, occafions watchfulnefs, and tremor of the hands, 
though in fome phlegmatic confutations it is apt to produce fleep. 
Indeed it is to perfohs of that habit that coffee is well a'commoda- 
ted ; for to people of a tnin and «'ry habit f body it feems to be 
injurious. Turkey coffee is greatly preferable in flavor to th .t of 
the • v eft-Indies. Drunk only in the quantity of one difh after 
dinner to promote digeftion,it anfwers bef* without '.-ither fugar or 
milk: but if taken at other times it ihould have both, or in p>ace of 
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the latter rather cream, which not only improves the beverage but 
tends to mitigate the effe£t of coffee upon the nerves. 

" Chocolate is a nutritive and wholefome competition if taken 
in fmall quantity, and not repeated too often ; but is generally 
hurtful to the ftomach of thofe with whom a vegetable diet dila- 
grees. By the addition of vanilla and other ingredients it is made 
too heating, and fo much affects particular couftitutions as to ex- 
cite nervous fymptoms, efpecially complaints of the head. 

gs e»- ' . "■ »' ■ !-_! i gga 

CHAP. IV. 

OF AIR. 

U NWHOLESOME air is a ve-y common cattfe of cif. 
cafes. Few are aware of the danger arifmg from it. People gen 
erally pay fome attention to what they eat or drink, but fe'laom re- 
gard what goes into the lungs, though the latter proves often more 
fuddenly fatal than the former. 

Air, as well as water, takes up parts of moft bodies with 
which it comes in contact, and is often fo replenished with thofe of 
a noxious quality, as to occafion immediate death. But fuch viol- 
ent erMt s feldom happen, as people are generally on their guard 
againil them. The lei's perceptible influences of bad air prove more 
generally hurtful to mankind ; we fhall therefore endeavor to point 
out fome of thefe, and to Ihew whence the danger chiefly arifes. 

Air may become noxious many ways. Whatever greatly al- 
ters its degree of heat, cold, moifture, &c. renders it un wholefome : 
for example, that winch is too hot diffipates the watery parts of 
the blood, exalts the bile, and renders the whole humors adufl and 
thick. Hence proceed biilious and inflammatory fevers, cholera 
morbus, &c. Very cold air obftru6ts the perfpiration, conftringes 
the folids, and condenfes the fluids. It occaflons rneumatifms, 
coughs, avd catarrhs, with other difeafes of the throat and bread. 
Air that is too moid deftroys the elafticity or fpring of the folid?, 
induces phlegmatic or lax conftitutions, and difpofes the body to 
agues, or intermitting fevers, dropfies, Sec. 

Wherever grea* numbers of people are crowded into om 
place, if the air has not a free circulation, it fodn becomes unwhole- 
fome. Hence it is that delicate perfons are fo apt to turn fick or 
faint in crowded cnurches, affemblies, or any place where the air is 
injured by breathing, tires, candles, or t ,e like. 

la great cities fo many t rings tend to contaminate the air, thai- 
it is no wonder it proves fo fatal to the inhabitants. The air in 
cities is not only breathed repeatedly over, but is likewife loaded 
with fulphur, frrioke, and other exhalation ■, befideS the vapors con- 
tinually arifmg frDm innumerable putrid fubftances, us dunghills, 
daughter houfes, &c. All poflible care fhould be taken to keep 
the ftreets of large towns open and wide, that the air may have a 
free current through them, fhey ought likewife to be kept very 
clean. Nothing tends more to pollute and contaminate the air cf 
a city than dirty ftreets. 
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It is very common in this county to have church-yards in the 
middle of populous cities. Whether this be the effect <f ancient 
fup.rftition, or owing to the increafe of fuch towns, is a matter of 
no confequence. Whatever gave rile to this cuftom, it is a bad 
one. It is habit alone which reconciles us to thefe things; by 
means of which the raoft ridicul* us, nay pernicious cuftoms, often 
become facred. Certain it is, that thoufands of putrid carcafles, 
fo near the furface of the eaith, in a place where the air : s confia- 
ed, cannot fail to taint it ; and that fu.h air, when breathed into 
the lungs, mult occafion difeafes.* 

- Burying within churches is a practice ftill more deteftable. The 
air in churches is feldom goad, and the effluvia from putrid caraf- 
es mult render it ftill worfe. Churches are commonly old build- 
ings with arched r ofs. They are ieldom open above mce a w ek, 
are never ventilated by fires nor op^n windows, and rarely kept 
clean. This occafions that damp, mufty, unwholefome fmrll wh'ch 
one feels upon entering a church, And reuders it a very u fife phce 
for the weak and valetudinary. Thefe inconveniences i.ight, in a 
great raeafure, be obviated, by prohibiting all perfons from burying 
within churches, by keeping tnem clean, and permitting a ftream of 
frefh air to pals frequently through them, by opening oppofhe doors 
and windows.! 

Wherever air ftagnates long, it becomes u::wholefome. Hence 
the unhappy perfons confined in jails not only contract malignant 
fevers themfelves, but often communicate them to others. N.t are 
many of the holes, for we cannot call them houfes, pofiifTed by the 
poor in great towns, much better than jails. Thefe low dirty habi- 
tations, are the very lurking places of bad air and contagious dil- 
eafes. Sue. 1 : as live in them feldom enjoy g,;od health ; and their 
children commonly die young. In the choice of a houfe, taofe who 
have it in their power ought always to pay the greateft attention 
to open free air. 

The various methods which luxury has inve.ted to make houfes 
clofe and warm, contribute not a little to render them unwholefome. 
No houfe can be wholefoffle unlefs the air has a free pafTige through 
it. F r which rcaf n houfes ought da'ly to be ventilated by open- 
ing opponte windows, and admitting a current of frefh air into ev- 
ery room. Beds, infiead of being made up as foon as people rife 
out of them, ought to be turned down, and expofed to the frefll 
air from the open windows through the day. This would expel 
any noxious vapour, and could not fail to promote the health of 
the inhabitants. 

In hofpitals, jails, fhips, &c. where that cannot be conveniently 
done, ventilators lh mid be ufed. The method of expelling foul 
and introducing frelh air, by means of ventilators, is a moft laluta- 
ry invention, and is indeed the moft ufeful of all our modern medi- 
cal improvements. It is capable cf univerial application and is 
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fraught with numerous advantages, both to thofe in health and fick- 
nefs. In all places, where numbers cf people are crowded togeth- 
er, ventilation becomes arfolut^ly neceftary. 

Air which ftagnates in mines, wells, cellars, &c. is extremely 
noxious. That kind of air is to be avoided as the raoft deadly pot- 
ion. I*- often kills almoft as quickly as lightning. For this reafon s 
people fhould be very cautious in opening cellars that have been 
long (hut, or g ing down into deep wells or pits, efpecially if they 
have been kept dole covered.* 

Man- people who have fple^did hou r es, chufe to fleep in fmall 
apartments. This conduct is very imprudent. A bed-chamber ought 
always to be well a*red ; as it is generally occupied in the night 
only, when all doors and windows are fhut. If a fire be kept in it, 
the dinger fr ma fmall room becomes ftill greater. Numbers have 
been ftined when afleep by a fire in a fmall apartment, which is al- 
ways hurtful. 

Thofe who are obliged, on account of bufiuefs, to fpend the 
dav in clofe towns, ought if poflible, to fleep in the country, breath- 
ing f ree air in the night will, in fome meafure, make up for the 
want of it through the day. This practice would have a greater ef- 
fect in preferving the health of citizens than is commonly imagined. 

Delicate p rf ns ought, as much as poflible, to avoid the air of 
great towns. It is peculiarly hurtful to the afthmatic and confump- 
tiye. Suc.n perfons fhould avoid cities as they would the plague. 
The hypochondriac are likewife much hurt by it. 1 have often leen 
perfons fo much afflicted with this malady while in town, that it 
teemed impoffiole for them to live, who, upon being removed to 
the couotry, were immediately relieved. The fame obfervation 
holds with regard to nervous aud hylleric women. Many people, 
indeed, liave it not in their power to change their fituation in queit 
of better air. All we can fay to fuch perfons is, that they fhould 
go as oft^n abroad into the op°n air as they can, that they fhould 
admit frefh air frequently into their houfes, and take care to keep 
them v°ry clean. 

It was neceflary in former times, for fafety, to furround cities, 
colleges, and even (ingle houfes, with high walls. Thefe, by ob- 
truding the free current of air, never fail to render fuch places 
damp and unwholefome. As fuch walls are now, in moil parts of 
this country, become ufelefs, they ought to be pulled down, and ev- 
ery method taken to admit a free paffage to the air. Proper atten- 
tion to Air and Cleanlinefs would tend more to preserve the health 
of mankind, than all the prefcriptions of the facultv. 

.Surrounding houfes too clofely with planting or thick woods, like- 
wife tends to render the air unwholefome. Wood not only ob- 
ftructs the free current of the air, but fends forth great quantities 
of moift exhalations, which render it conftantly damp. Wood is 
very agreeable at a proper diftance from a houle, but fhould never 
be planted too near it, efpecially in a flat country. Many of the 

1 Wc have daily accounts of parfons who lofe their lives by going down into deep we; ■ 
and other places where the air Magnates ; a'l thefe accidents might be prevented by only le:- 
ting down a lighted candle before them, and flopping when they petcrivc it go out ; yet th!~ 
picciutionj fimplc s« it is, i; felon) ufed. 
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gentlemen's feats in England are rendered very unwholefome from 

the great quantity of wood which furrounds them. 

Houles fituatei in low marftiy countries, or near large lakes of 
Stagnating water are likewife unwholefome. Waters which ltagnats 
not only render the air damp but load it with putrid exhalations, 
which produce the moft dangerous and fatal difeafes. Thofe who 
nre obliged to inhabit raarfhy countries, ought to make choice of 
the dryeft fituations they can find, to live generouily, and to pay 
the ftri cleft regard to deanlinefs. 

If frefh air be neceflary for thofe in health, it is ftill more fo for 
the fick, who often lofe their lives for want of it. The notion that 
fick people mui t be kept very hot, is fo common, that one can hard- 
ly enter a chamber where a patient lies, without being ready to faint, 
by reafon of the hot fuffocating fmell. How this mud affect the 
fick, any one may judge. No medicine is fo beneficial to the fick 
as frefli air. It is the moft reviving of all cordials, if it be admin- 
istered with prudence. We are not nowever, to throw open doors 
and windows at random upon the fick. Frefh air is to oe let into 
the chamber gradually, and, if pofubie, by opening the windows 
of fome other apartment. 

The air of a fick perfon's chamber may be greatly frefhened, 
and the patient much revived, by fpriniding the floor, bed, &c. fre- 
quently with vinegar, juice of lemon, or any other ftrong vegeta- 
ble acid. 

In places where numbers of fick are crowded into the fame houfe, 
or,, which is often the cafe, into the fane p-.rtment, the frequent 
admiflbn of frefh air becomes abfolutely n^cefTary. Infirmaries, 
hofpitals, &c. are often rendered fo noxious, for want of proper 
ventilation,, that the fick run more hazard from them than from the 
difeafe. This is particularly the cafe when putrid fevers, dyfenta- 
ries, and other infeftious difeafes prevail. 

Phyficians, furgeons, and others who attend hofpitals, ought, 
for their own lafety, to take care that they be property ventilated. 
Such perfons as are obliged to fpsnd the moft of their time amongft 
the fick, run great hazard of being themfeives infected when the 
air is bad. All hofpitals, and places of reception for the fick, ought 
to have an open fituation, at fome diftance from any great town, 
and fuch patients as labour under any infectious difeafe ought nsv- 
er to be fuffered to come near the reft.* 



CHAP. V. 

OF EXERCISE. 

jVJLANY people look upon the ceceflity man is under of 
earning his bread by labor, as a curfe. Be this as it may, it is evU 
dent from the ftru&ure of the bodv, that exercife is not lefs necef- 
fary than food for the prefervation of health : thofe whom poverty 

• A year feldom pafles that we do not hear of fome hospital p^yfician or fureeon hating 
Joft his life by an hofpital fever, caught rrom his patients. For this they have themfelves 
alone to blame. Their patienti are either in an improper fituatioa, ©r they ire too carelei* 
w>h regard to their own conduct. ' 
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obliges to labor for daily bread, are not only themoft healthy, but 
generally the raoft happy part of mankind. Induftry feldom fails 
to place them above v/aut, and activity ferves theminitead of phy- 
fic. This is peculiarly the cafe with thofe who live by the culture 
of the ground, f he grear increafe of inhabitants in infant colonies, 
and the longevity of fuch as follow agriculture, every where evi- 
dently prove it to be the moft healthy as well as the molt ufeful 
employment. 

The love of activity (hews itfelf very early in man. So flrong 
is this principle, that a healthy youth cannot be reftrained from ex- 
ercife, even by the fear of punifhment. Our love of motion is fure- 
ly a ftrong proof of its utility. Nature implants no difpofition in 
vain. It feems to be a catholic law throughout the whole animal 
creation, that no creature, without exercile, lhould enjoy health, 
or be able to find^ fubfift ^nce. Every creature, except man, take;; 
as much of it as is necefTary. He alone, and fuch animals as are 
under his direction, deviate from this original law, and they fufler 
accordingly. 

InacWity nener fails to induce an univerfal relaxation of the 
folids, which difpofes *he body to innumerable difeafes. When the 
folids are relaxed, neither the digeftion nor any of the fecretions 
can be duly performed. In this cafe the worn confequences malt 
enfue. How can perfons who loll all day in eafy chairs, and fleep 
all night on beds of down, fail to be relaxed ? Nor do fuch great- 
ly mend the matter, who never ftir abroad but in a coach, (edan, or 
fuch like. Thefe elegant pieces of luxury are become fo common, 
that tie inhabitants of great towns feem to^ be in forae danger of 
lofing the ufe of their limbs altogether. It is now below any one to 
walk, who can afford to be carried. How ridiculous would it feem, 
to a perfon un2cquainted with modern luxury, to behold the young 
and healthy fwinging along on the (boulders of their fellow-creatures ! 
or to fee a fat carcafe, over- run with difeafes cccafioned by inactiv- 
ity, dragged through the ftreets by half a dozen horfes.* 

Glandular obftructions, now fo common, generally proceed 
from inactivity. Thefe are the moft obftinate maladie?. So long 
as the livr, kid nies, and other glands, duly perform their functions, 
health is feldom impaired ; but when they fail, nothing can reftore 
it. Exercife is almoft the only cure we know for glandular ob- 
structions ; indeed it does not always fucceed as a remedy : but 
there is reafon to believe that it would feldom fail to prevent thefe 
complaints, were it ufed indue time. ^ One thing is certain, that 
amongft thofe who take fufficient exercife, glandular difeafes are 
v ry little known; whereas the indolent and inactive are feldom 
free from them. 

Weak nerves are the conflant companions of inactivity. Noth- 
ing but exercife and open air can brace and irrengthen the nerves, 

• It is not necrffity, but fafhion, which makes the ufe of carriages fo common. There 
are many people who h»*e not exeieife enough to keep their humours wholefome, who yet 
dare not renture to make a vifit to their next neighbors, but in a coach or fedan. kft tnev 
mould be looked down upon. Stranee, that men mould be fuch fools asto be la. ghedout o* 
the ufe of their limbs, or to throw awjj thrir htat-hj in o:<kr to gratify a piece oi sanity, or 
*o comply with a riiicu'.oui fafhiom 
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or prevent the endlefs train of difeafes which proceed from a relaxed 
itate of thefe organs. We feliom hear the active or laborious com- 
plain of nervous difeafes ; thefe are r-fervedfor the fonsof eafe and 
affluence. Many have been completely cured of thefe diforders by 
being reduced, from a ftate of opulence, to labor tor their daily 
bread. This plainly points out the fources from whence nervous 
difeafes flow, and the means by wh ; ch they may be prevented. 

It is absolutely impoffible to enjoy health, where 'he perfpira- 
tion is not duly carried on : but that can never be the cafe wh^re 
exercife is neglected. When the matter which ought to be thrown 
off by perfpiration is retained in the body, i k vitiates the humours, 
and occafions the gout, fevers, rheuraatifm, &c. Exercife alone 
would prevent many of thofe cVfeafes which cannot be cured, and 
would remove others where m u dicine proves ineffectual. 

A late author,* in his excellent treatife or. health, fays that the 
weak and valetudinary ought to make exercife p part of their reli- 
gion. We would recommend this, not only to the weak and vale- 
tudinary, but to all whom hufinefs does not rblige to take 
fufficlnt exercife, as fedentary artificers,! flvpkeejers, ftudious per- 
fons, &<\ Such ought to ufe exercife as regularly as 1 hey take food. 
This might generally be done without any interruption to bufinefs 
or real lofs of time. 

No piece of indolence hurts the health more than the modern 
cuftom of lying a-bed too long in a morning. This is the general 
practice in great towns. The inhabitants of cities feldom rife be- 
fore eight or nine o'clock ; but the morning is undoubtedly the 
beft time for exercife, while theftomach is empty, and the body re- 
frefhed with fleep. Befides the morning air braces and ftrength- 
ens the nerves, and in fome meafure anfwers the purpofe of a cold 
bath. Let any one who has been accuflomed to lie a-bed till eight 
or nine o'clock, rife by fix or feven, fpend a couple of hours in 
walking, riding, or any active diversion without doors, and he will* 
find his fpirits cheerful and ferene through the day, his appetite 
keen, and his body braced and ftrengthened. Cuftom foon renders 
early rifing agreeable, and nothing contributes more to the preserv- 
ation of health. 

The inactive are continually complaining of pairs of the ftc- 
mach, flatulencies, indigeftions, &c. Thefe complaints, which pave 
the way to many others, are cot to be removed by medicines. 
They can only be cured by a vigorous ccurfe of exercife, to which 
indeed they feldom fail to yield. 

Exercife, if poffible, ought always to be taken in the open air. 

* Cheynei 

f Sedentary occupations ought chiefly to be followed by women. They bear confine- 
ment much better than men, and are fitter for every kind of bufinefs which does not require 
much ftrength. It is ridiculous enough to fe- a lufty fellow making pint, needles, or watch 
wheels, while many of the laborious parts of hufbandry are carried on by the other fex. The 
fact is, we want men for laborious employment?, whi'e one ba'f of the other fex arerendere-l 
ufelefsfor want of occupations fuited to their ftrength, &c. Were girls bred to mechanical 
employments, we fhould not fee fwch numbers of them proftitute themfelves for bread, nor 
find fuch a want of men for the important purpofes of navigation, agriculture &c. An em- 
inent filk manufacturer told me, that he found women anfwer better for that bufimfs than 
men ; and that he had lately taken a great many girls apprentice's as fills weaver?. I hope 
his example will be followed by many other*. 
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When that cannot be done, various methods may be contrived for 
exercTmg the b.idy within doors, as the dumb bell, dancing, fenc- 
ing, &'> It is not necetfary to adhere ftriclly to any particular 
kind of exercife. The beft way is to take them by turns, and to 
ufe that longeft which is mod fnitable to the ftrength and the ccn- 
ftitution. Thi jfe kinds of exercife which give action to moft of the 
bodily organs, "re always to be preferred, as walking, running, 
riding, digging, rubbing furniture, and fuch like. 

It is much to be regretted, that manly and active diverfions are 
now fo little practifed. Diverfions make people take more exercife 
than they otherwife would do, and are of f e greateft fervice to 
fuch as are not under the neceflity of laboring for their bread, As 
active diverfions lofe ground, thole of a fedentary kind feem to pre- 
vail. Sedentary diverfions ire of no other ufe but to confume time- 
Inftead of relieving the mind, they often require more thought than 
either ftudy or bum efs. Every thing that induces people to fit full. 
unlefs it be fome neccflary employment, ought to be avoided. 

The div rfnns which aff rd the beft exercife are, hunting, (hoot- 
ing, playing at cricket, hand-ball, gclff,* &c. Thefe exercife the 
limbs, promote perfpiration and the other fecretions. They likewife 
fhengthen the lungs, and give firmnefs and agili'y to the whole body. 
Such as can, ought to fpend two or three hours a day on horle- 
back ; thofe who cannot ri :*e,ihould employ the fame time in walk- 
ing. Exercife mould never be continued too long. Over-fatigue 
prevents the ben of; t of exercife, and inftead of itrengthening the 
body tends to weaken it. 

Every man mould lay himfelf under fome fort of neceflity to 
take exercife. Indolence, like other vices when indulged, gains- 
ground, and at length becomes agreeable. Hence many who were 
fond of exercife in the early part of life, become quite averfe to it 
afterwards. This is the c-fe of moft hypochondriac and gouty pec- 
pie, which renders their cfifeafes in a great meafure incurable. 

In fome countries laws have been made, obliging every man ? 
of whatever rank, to learn fome mechanical employment. Wheth- 
er fuch laws were defigned for the prefervation of health, or the en- 
couragement of manufacture, is a queftlori of no importance. Cer- 
tain it is, that if gentlemen were frequently to amufe and exercife 
themfelves in this way, it might have many good effects. They 
would at had; derive as much honor from a few mafterly fpeeimens 
of their own workmanfhipj as from the character of having ruined 
moft of their companions by gaming or drinking. Befide3men of 
leifure, by applying themfelves to the mechanical arts, might im- 
prove them, to the great benefit of fociety. 

Indolence not only occafions difeafes, and renders men ufeiefe 
to fociety, but promotes all manner of vice. To fay a man is idle, 
is little better ih?.n to call him vicious. The mind, if net engaged 
in fome ufeful purfuif, is conftantly in queft of idle pbafures, or 
imprefled with the apprebenfion of fome imaginary evil. From 

* GofrFia a diver fion very common in North Britain. It is well calculated for exexciling 
tNe body, and imy always hz taken in fuch rnouf ration, as riiitbrr to pver-heat nor fatigue'. 
Jt higgieatly the preference over :t\tki\ ■' »n; of '.holegomea tibiefc 

Tio'.er.ce, 
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thefe fources proceed moft of the miferies of mankind. Certainly 
man was nevr intended to be idle. Inactivity fru!* rates the very 
defign of his creation ; whereas an active life is the belt guardian 
of virtue, and the greater prefervative of health. 

CHAP. VI. 

OF SLEEP AND CLOTHING. 

J^LEEP, as well as diet, ought to be duly regulated. Too 
little fleep weakens the nerves, exhaufts the fpirits, and occafions 
difeafes ; and too much renders the mind dull, the body prof's, and 
difpofes to apoplexies, lethargies, and other complaints of a fi ; lar 
nature. A medium ought therefore to be obferved ; but this is not 
eafy to fix. Children require more fleep than grown perfons, the 
laborious 'han the idle, and fuch as eat and drink freelv, than thofe 
who live abftemioufly. Befides the real quantity of fleep cannot 
be meafured by time ; as one perfon will be more refrefhed by live 
or fix hours deep, than another by eight or ten. 

Children may always be allowed to take as much fleep as they 
pleafe ; but for adults, fix or feven hours is certainly fufficient, and 
no one ought to exceed eight. Thofe who lie a-bed more than 
eight hours may flumber, but they can hardlv be faid to fleep; 
fuch generally tofs and dream away the fore-part of the night, (ink 
to reft towards morning, and dofe till noon. The Veft way to make 
ileep found and refrefhing is to rife betimes. The cuftom of lay- 
ing a-bed fcr nineor ten hours,cotonlv makes the fl^eplefs refrefh- 
ing, but relaxes the folids, and greatly weakens the confMtution. 

Nature points out night as the proper feafon for fleep. Nothing 
mere certainly deftroys th e conffitutior* than nieht-watchmg. U is 
great pitv that a practice fo defiructive to health fhould ^e fo 
much in fafhion. How quickly the want of reft in due feafen will 
blatt the moft blooming rompleyon, or ruin the belt conftitnti n, 
is evident from the ghaftly countenances of thofe who, as the phrafe 
is, turn day into night, an- ' night into dav. 

To make fleep refrefhing. th^ followmg things are requifi'e: 
Firft, to take fufficient exercife in the open air : to av^id ftrong f ea 
or coffee : next, to eat a light fupper ; and bflly, *q lie down with 
a mind as cheerful and ferene as p fTio'e. 

It is certain that too much exercifo will prevent fleep, as well 
as too little. We feldom however he?r the -clive and laborioul 
complain of reftlefs n : ghts. It is the ind' lent nn^ flotl fill who gen* 
erallv have thrfe comnlaints. Is it a^y wonder that a bed of devra 
fhould not be refrefhine to a perfon who fit* all dav in an eafy 
chair ? A great part of the pleafure of life corfifts in alternate reft 
and motion ; but they who neglect the latr<=r can ever relifh the 
former. The laborer enjovs more true Juxurv in plain food and 
found fleep, than is to be found in fumptuous tables and downy 
pillows, where exercife is wanting. 

That light fuppers caufe found fleep, is true oven to -?. proverb. 
Many perfons, if they exceed the Ieaft at that meal, are fure to 
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have uneafy nights ; ani,if they fall afleep. the load and oppreflion 
on their ftomach and fpirirs ocnfion frightful dreams, broken and 
difturbed repofe, the nignt-mare, &c. Were the fame perfons to 
go to b*d with a light (upper, or 6t up till that meal was pretty well 
digefted, they would enjoy found fleep, and rife refrefhed and c eer- 
ful. There are indeed fome people who cannot fleep, unlefs they 
have taken fome folid food at night, but this does not imply the ne- 
ceflity of a heavy fupner ; befides, thefe are generally perfons who 
hav=> accuftoraed themfelves to this method, and who do not take a 
fafficient quantity of folH food and exercjfe. 

Nothing more certainly difturbs our rep-^fe th?n anxiety. 
When the mind, is not at eafe, one feldom enjoys found fleep. This 
greatest of human bleflings flies the wretched, and vifits the flip- 
py, the cheerful and the gay. This is a fufficiem reafon why every 
man fhould endeavor to be as eafy in mind ns poffible when he goes 
to reft. Many, bv indulging grief and anxious thought, have brm- 
iflied f^und fleep fo long, that they could never afterwards enj. y : t. 

Sleep, when taken in the fore-part of the mVht„ is generally 
reckoned molt refrefhing. Whether this be the efftft of habit or 
not, is hard to fay ; but as moft people are rccuftomed to go crly 
to bed when young, it mav be prefumed that fleep, a^ this fe; P n, 
will prwe moft refrefhing to them ever after. Whether the 
fore-parr of the night be be 1 * for fleep or not, fuHy the f re- 
part of the day is fitte f t both for bu r mefs and anufement. I hard- 
ly iver knew an early rifer, who did not enjoy a good ftate of health.* 

Of Clothing. 

The clothing ought to be Anted* to the climate. Cuftom has 
no d -jubt a very great influ mce in this article ; but no cu^om can 
ever change the nature of things fo far, as to render the fame cloth- 
ing fit for an inhabitant of Nova Zembla and the Ifland of Jamai- 
ca. It is not indeed neceflary to obferve an exacl: proportion be- 
tween the quantity of clothes we wear, and the degree of latitude 
wh : ch we inhabit ; but, at the fame time, proper attention ought to 
be paid to it, as well as to the opennefs of the country, the fre- 
quency and violence of ftorms, Sec. 

In youth, while the blood is hot and the perfpiration free, it is 
lefs neceflary to cover the body with a great quantity of clothes % 
but in the decline of life, when the /kin becomes rigid and the hu- 
mours nnre cool, the clothing fhould be increafed. Many difeafes 
in the latter period of life proceed from a defecT: of perfp ; ration : 
thefe may, in fome meafure, be prevented by a fuitabfe addition to 
the clothing, or by wearing fuch as are better calculated for pro- 
moting the difcharge from the /kin, as clothes made of cctton, 
flannel, &x. 

The clothing ought likewife to be fui'ed to the feafonof the 
year. Clothing may be warm enough for fummer, which is by no 
means fufflcier.r for winter. The greateft caution, however, is ne- 
ceflary in making thefe changes. We ought neither to put off our 

* Men of every occupation, ani <*v«.ry fituation of life, have lived to a good eld age ; nay 
fome have enjpved this blcfiing vfbofe plan of living wai by no means regular : but it con- 
iiits w'.th obfe-vation, that all very old men have been e*r!y rifers. TTlil is the orly circom- 
"":nding lor>£? v *• to Tvh'ch 1 n'aver knew ar. uxcectiop. 

(7) 
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winter clothes too foon, nor to wear our fummer ones too long. la 
this country, the winrer often fets in very early with great rigour, 
and we have frequently cold weather even after the commencement 
Of the fummer months. It would likewife be prudent not to make 
the change all at once, but do it gradually ; and indeed the changes 
of apparel in this climate ought to be very inconfiderable, elpecially 
among thofe who have pilled the meridian of life.* 

Clothes often become hurtful by their being made fubfervient 
to the purpofo of pride or vanity. Mankind in all ages feem to 
have conliderod clothes in this view ; accordingly their tafhion and 
figure have been continually varying, with very little regard either 
to health, Theciimaia, or conven'iency ; a farthingale, for example, 
may be very neceffary in hot fou hern climates, but lurely nothing 
can be more ridicul us in the cold regions of t e north. 

Even the human fhape is often attempted to be mended by 
drefs, and thole who know no better bflieve that mankind would 
be mbnftr us without its afliftance. All attempts of this nature are 
highly per ocious. The moll: deltruclive of them in this country is 
that of fqueezing the Itomach and bowels into as narrow a compafs. 
aspomble, to procure, what is falfelycalledafinefhape.t By this prac- 
tice the a&ion of the ftomach and bowels, the motion of the heart 
and lungs, and almoft all the vital functions, are obftructed. Hence 
proceed indigeftions, fyncopes or fainting fits, coughs, confump. 
tions of the lungs, and other complaints fo common among females. 
The feet likewife often fuffsr by preflure. How a fmall foot 
came to be reckoned genteel, I will not pretend to fay ; but certain 
it is, that this notion has made many perfons lame. Almoft nine- 
tenths of mankind are troubled with corns : a dileafe that is feldom 
cr never cccafioned but by ftraight Ifioes. Corns are not only ve- 
ry troublefome, but by rendering people unable to walk, they may 
likewife be crnfidered as the remote caufe of other diieafes.t 

The fize and figure of the (hoe ought certainly to be adapted 
to the foot. In children the feet are as well lhaped as the hands, 
and the motion of the toes as free and eafy as that of the fingers ; 
yet few perfons in the aovanced period of life are able to make any 
ufe of their toes. They are generally by narrow (hoes, fqueezed 
all of a heap, and often laid over one another in fuch a manner as to 
be rendered altogether incapable of motion. Nor is the high heel 
lefs hurtful than the narrow toe. A lady may feem taller for walk- 
ing on her tiptoes, but Ihe will never walk well in this manner. It 
itrains her joints, diftorts her limbs, makes her ftoop, and utterly 
deftroys all her e.ile and gracefulnets of motion : it is entirely ow- 

* That colds Kill mori than plagues, is an old obfervation : and, with re- 
gard to this country, it holds (triclly true. Every p-rfon of dUcernrnent, however, wili per- 
ceive, that moft of the colds wh.ch pro»e fo deftrudiv- to the inhabitants of Britain, arc 
owing to their imprudence in changing clothes. A few warm days in March or April induce 
them to thro- off th-ir winter garments, without confidering that our moft penetrating 
colds Generally happen in the fprin?. 

f Thi» madnefi Items to ^ave pervaded the minds of mothers In every age and country. 
Terence, m ri s Com-ay of the Eunuch, ridicules the Roman matrons for attempting to 
Ifcend the fhape cf their daughters. 

i We often fee perfons, who are rendered quite lame ty the nails of their to -r having 
grown nto the fle/h, and frequently hear of mortifications proceeding from this caufe. All 
thele, and many other inconveniences attending thtfeet, m.'uft be imputed foltly to the ufeof- 
ftortaaaiiriight fhosi. 
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ing to fhoes with high heels and narrow toes, that not one female 
in ten can be f.ud to walk well. 

In fixing on the clothes, due care fhould be taken to avoid all tight 
bandages. Garters, buckles, &c. when drawn too tight, not only 
prevent the free motion and ufe of the parts about which they are 
bound, but likewifr ob q :ruct the circulation oft 1 ■ ebbod, whichpre- 
vents the equal nourifhment andgrowth of thef parrs,and occafnns 
various difeafes. Tight bandages about the neck, as flocks, cnvats, 
neckhces, &c. are extremely dangerous. They obflruct the blood 
in its courfe from the brain, by which means head-achs, vertig es, 
apoplexies, and other fatal difeafes are often occalioned. 

The perfection of drefs is to be eafy and clean. Nothing canbe 
more ridiculous, than for any one to make himfelf a flare to fine 
clothes. Such a one, and many fuch there are, would rather remain 
as fixt as a ftatue from morning .till night, than difcompofe a fmgle 
hair or altar the pofition of a pin. Were we to recommend any 
particular pattern for drefs, it would be that which is worn by the 
people called Quakers. They are always neat, clean, and often 
elegant, without any thing fuperfluous. What others lay out upon 
tawdry laces, ruffles, and ribands, they beftow upon fuperior clean- 
linefs. Finery is only the affectation of drefs, and very often cov- 
ers a great deal of dirt. 

We fhall only add, with regard to clothing, that it ought not 
only to be luited to the climate, the feafon of the year, and the pe- 
riod of life ; but likewife to the temperature and conftitution. Ho- 
buft perfons are able to endure either cold or heat better than the 
delicate ; confequently may be lefs attentive to their clothing. But 
the precife quantity of clothes necefifary for any perfon cannot be 
determined by reafoning. It is entirely a matter of experience^ and 
every man is the beft judge for himfelf what quantity of clothes is 
iieceflary to keep him warm.* 



CHAP. VII. 
OF INTEMPERANCE, 

XI MODE RN author t obferves, that temperance and exer- 
cife are the two beft phyficians in the world. He might have added, 
,that if thefe were duly regarded, there would belittle occafion'for 
any other. Temperance may juixly be called the parent of health ; 
yet numbers of mankind act as if they thought difeafes and death 
too flow in t u e:r progrefs, and by intemperance and debauch feem 
as it were to folicit their approach. 

The danger of intemperance appears from the very conftruc- 
tion of the human body. Health depends on that ftate of the fo- 
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li !a and fluids which fits them for the due performance of the vital 
funcYions * and while thefe go reguhrly on, we are found and well ; 
but whatever di'-urbs them neceffarily impairs health. _ Intemper- 
ance never fa : ls to dil -rder the whole animal economy ; it hurts the 
di.eftion, relaxes the nerves, renders the different fecretious irregu. 
lar, v ; t'at°s the humors, and occalions numberlefs difeaies. 

The analogy between the nouriftiment of plants and animals 
aff.v s a ftrikrog proof of the danger of intemperance. Mo'fture 
and manure gr?atly promote vegetation ; yet an over-qua.tity of 
e':ther w'ill entirely dettroy it. The beft things become hurtful, 
n v d-ftructive, when carried to excels. Hence we learn, that the 
higheft degree of human wifdom confifts in regulating our appe- 
ti-esand paffictis fo as to avoid all extremes. It is that chiefly 
which entitles us to the character of rational beings. The Have of 
appetite will ever be the difgrace of human nature. 

The Author of Nature hath endued us with various paflions, 
for the propagation of the fpecies, the prefervation of the indivi- 
dual, &c. Intemperance is the abufe of thefe paflions ; and mode- 
ration confiUs in the proper regulation of them. Men, not content- 
ed with fatisfyicg the fimple calls of Nature, create artificial wants, 
and are perpetually in ftarch after fomething that may gratify them ; 
but imaginary wants never can be gratified. Nature is content with 
li tie : but luxury knows no bounds. Hence the epicure, the 
drunkard, and the debauchee feldom flop in their career till their 
money or their constitution fails : then indeed they generally fee 
their err r when too late. 

It is impofliMe to lay d^wn fixed rules with regard to diet, on 
account of the different coflftitutions of mankind. The moil igno- 
rant p rfn, however, certainly knows what is meant by excels; 
and it is in the p wer of every man, if he choofes, to avoid it. 

The great rule of diet is to ftudy fimplicity. Nature delights 
in the in" ft plain and fimple food* and every animal, except man, 
follows hi r dictates. Man alone riots at large, and ranfacks tie 
wh ~le creation in queftof luxuries, to his own deitruclion. An ele- 
gant writer * of the laft age, fpeaks thus of intemperance in diet : 
" For my part, when 1 behold a fafhionable table fet cut in all its 
magnificence, 1 fancy that I fee gouts and dropfies, fevers and le- 
thargies, wit • other innumerable diftempers, lying in arabufcade 
among the dimes.' * 

Nor is intemperance in other things lefs deftructive than in 
diet. H w quickly does the immoderate purfuit of carnal plea- 
fures, or the abufe of intoxicating liquors, ruin the beft comr.tu- 
ti n ! Incieed thefe vices generally go hard in hand. Hence it is 
that we fo often behold the votaries of Bacchus and Venus, even 
bef re they have arrived at the prime of life, worn out with dif- 
eafes, and haftening with fwift pace to an uutimely grave. Did 
men refleft on 'he painful diieafes and premature deaths, which are 
daily occafioned by intemperance, it would be fuflicient to make 
them (hrink back with horror from the indulgence even of their 
darling pleafures. 

* Addt/bn. 
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Intemperance does not hurt its votaries alone ; the innocent 
too often feel the direful effecls of it How many wretched or- 
phans are to be feen embracing dun?-hills. w ofe patents, regard- 
lefs of 'he future, fpen* in riot and debauch what might have ierv- 
ed to bring up their offspring in a decent manner ! H w often do 
we behold the miferable mother, with her helpbfs infants, pining 
in want, white the cruel father is indulging his iriatiate appetites ! 

Families are not only reduced to mifery, but even extirpated, 
by intemperance. Nothing tends lb much to prevent propagation, 
and fhorten the lives of children as the intemperance of parents. 
The poor man who labors all day., and at night lies d;wn contented 
with his humble tare, can Ivaf't a numer us offspring, w' ile his 
pampered lord, !u*'k in eafeand luxury, often ter.guilhes without an 
heir to his ample fortunes. Even flatus nd en. pires feel the influ- 
ence of intemperance, and rile or fall a? it prevails. 

Inftead of mentioning the different kinds of intemperance, and 
pointing out their influence upon aealh, w° (h 11 only, by way of 
example, make a few obfervations on one particular fpecies of t at 
vice, viz. the atule of intoxicating liquors. 

Every act of intoxication puts nature to the expenfe of afev.°r, 
in order to difcharge the poifonous draiuh*. When this is r plat- 
ed almoft every day, it is eafy to foreOe the conlequences. Ti at 
conflitution muft be ftrong, indeed, which is able long to hold out 
under a daily fever ! but fevers occafione.i by drinking do not al- 
ways gooff in a day; they fr-^uently end in an inflami; ation of the 
bread, l ; ver, or brain, and produce fitsal eff tts. 

Though the drunkard mould not fill by ar^ acute difeafe, he 
ieldom efcapes thofe of a chronic kind. Intoxicating liquors, when 
ufed to an excefs, weaken tr.e bowels and fpail the digeltion ; they 
deftroy the power of the nerves, andoccaiion paralytic and cnvul- 
five disorders ; they likewife heat \nd inflame the bioo-% deftrov its 
balfarmc quality, render it unfit f.-r circulation, and the n ur fh- 
ment of the bjdy. Henca obftructions, atrophies, drop'es, and 
con lump* ions of the lungs, Thefe are uV cmir.on ways in wi»ich 
drunkards make their exit. Difeafes of this ki d, when brought on 
by hard drinking, Ieldom admit of a cure. 

Many people injure their health bv drinkmg, who leld m get 
drunk, The continual habit of (baking, as it is called, th ugh its 
effects be not Co violent, is not lefs p -rnici -us. W en tne vefLls 
are keptconftantly full and upon the lb-etch, the different digeftbns 
can neither be duly performed, nor the hinmrs properly pr pared. 
Hence moft people of this character are rdtl'ct-d with !&e c u , t e 
gravel, ulcerous fores in the legs, &c. ^ If thff^ difyirders do not 
appear, they are feized w : th low (pirits, hypochondriacal ailecbions, 
and other fyroptoms of indigeftion. 

Confumptionsarenow to common, that it is thought one-tenth 
of the inhabitants of great towns die Of that dill a<>. H -rd J ri ~k- 
ing is no cL.ubt one of the caufes to which we mull" impute the in- 
creafe of confumptions. I he great quantities of *ifrid malt 1 qtsor 
drank by the common people of England, cannot ft'l to render the 
blood fizy and unfit for circulation ; from whence proceed oDrftuc- 
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tions, and inflammations of the lungs. There are few great ale 
drnkers who are not phthifral : nor is that to be wondered at, 
confidering the glutinous and almoft indigestible nature of ftro: g ale. 

Thofe who drink ardent fp : r;tsor ftrong wines, run full gre«- 
er hazard ; thefe liquors heat and inflame the blood, an tear the 
tender veffels of the lu igs to pieces ; vet fo great is the consumption 
of th°m in this country, thai one would almoft be induced to ihiak 
that he inhabitants liv d upon them.* 

ThehaDit of drinking proceeds frequently from misfortunes in 
lif\ The miferable fly to v for relief. It aff ' rds th-m indeed a 
temporary eafe. But, alas ! '.his folace is fhort-lived ; and wh^n it 
is over, the fpirits link as much below their ufual tone as they had 
before been raifed ab ve v. Hence a repetition of the dofe be- 
comes necefl>y,and every frefh dof^ makes way for another, till 
the unhappy wretch becomes a flave to the bottle, and at length 
Ms a (a rfice o wha' at firft perhaps was taken only as 3 medicine. 
JNo man is f > dejected as the drunkard wl>n his debauch is gone 
off. Hence it is, that thofe who have the great eft fbw of fpirits 
while the glafs circulates freely, are of all others the meft melancho- 
ly when fber, and often put an end to their own miferable exift- 
ence in a fit of fple -n or ill numour. 

Dru kennefs not only proves deftructive to health, but like- 
wi to the faculties of the mind. It is flrange that creatures who 
vi ue tr». mfelves on account ;.f a fuperior degree of reafon to that 
of utes r fhculd take pleaiure in finking fo far below them. Were 
fuch as v lumar ly deprive themfelves < f the ufe of reafon, to con- 
tinue ever after in that condition, it would feem but a juft punifh- 
ment. Though this be not the confequence of one act of intoxica- 
tion, it iel lorn fails to fucceed a courfe of it. By a habit cf drink- 
ing, the greater! genius is often reduced to a mere iciiot.f 

Intox'cati* >n is peculiarly hurtful to y ung perf ns. It heats 
their blood, impairs 'heir ftrenprth, and obftra&s their growth ; be- 
fides th^ frequent ufe of ftrorg liquors in the early part of life def- 
tr :>ys any benefit that might arife from them afterwards. Thofe 
who make a practice of drinking generous liquors when young, can- 
cot expect: to reap any benefit from them as a cordial in the decline 
of Ufe. 

Drunkennefs is not only in itfelf a mod abominable vice, 
but is an inducement to many others. There is hardly any 

* VVs may form forne notion of the immenfe quantity of ardent fpirits confumed in Greit 
Britain from this circumHance, that in the city of Edinburgh and its environs, befides the great 
quantity of foreign fpints duly entered, and the ftill greater quantity which is fuppofcd to be 
lmuggle^, it is computed that above two thoufand private ftills are conftant'.y employed in 
preparing a poifonous liquor called Molasses. The common people have got fo univerfally 
into the habit or drinking this bale fpirit, that when a porter or laborer is feen reelin" along 
the ftreets, they fay, hi has got molasses. 

f It is amaaing that our improvements in arts, learning and polkenefs have not put the 
birbarous cuftom of drinking toeicefsout of fafhion. It is indeed lefs common in South' 
Britain than it was formerly i but it ft.ll prevails very much in the North, where this relic of 
Barbarity is miftaken for hofpitauty. There no man is fuppofed to entertain his »uefts well 
who does not make them drunk. Forcing people to drink is certainly the ereatdt piece of 
TUdenefs that any maa can be guilty of. Mantinefs, complaifancc, or mere eood-nature 
may induce a man to take his glafs, if urged to it, at a time when he nvght as well take eoi - 
fon. The cm 1 , om of dunking to exceis has long been out offalhionin France- and as it 
begins to lofe ground among the politer part of the EngliJh, we hope it will foon be baniflW 
from tvery par« of tfiu ill and. 
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crime fo horrid that the drunkard will not perpetrate for the love of 
liquor. We have known mothers fell their children's clothec, the 
food that they fhould have eat, and afterwanls even the infants 
themfelves, in order to purchafe the accurfed draught. 



CHAP. VIII. 

OF CLEANLINESS. 



JL HE want of cleanlinefs is a fault which admits of no ex- 
cufe. Where water can be had for nothing, it is furely in the pow- 
er of every perfon to be clean. The contiuual difcharge from our 
bodies by perfpiration, renders frequent change o£ apparel neceffa- 
ry. Changing apparel greatly promotes the fecretion from the ikin, 
fo neceflary for health. When that matter which ought to be car- 
ried off by perfpiration is either retained in the body, or reabforbed 
from dirty clothes, it muft occafion difeafes. 

Difeafes of the Ikin are chiefly owing to want of cleanlinefs.* 
They may indeed be caught by infection, or brought on by poor 
living, unwholefome food, &c. but they will feldora continue long 
where cleanlinefs prevails. To the fame caufe mufl we impute the 
various kinds of vermin which infeft the human body, houses, &c. 
Thefe may always be banifhed by cleanlinefs alone, and wherever 
they abound, we have reafon to believe it is ueglefted. 

One common caufe of putrid and malignant fevers is the want 
of cleanlinefs. Thefe fevers commonly begin among the inhabi- 
tants of clofe, dirty houfes, who breathe unwholefome air, take lit- 
tle exercife, and wear dirty clothes. There the infection is generally 
hatched, which of ten fpreads far and wide, to the destruction of 
many. Hence cleanlinefs may be coniidered as an objeft of public 
attention. It is not fufficient that I be clean myfelf, while the want 
of it in my neighbour affects my health as well as his. If dirty pec- 
pie cannot be removed as a common nuifance, they ought at le-nt to 
be avoided as infectious. All who regard their health mould keep 
at a diilance even from their habitations. 

In places wher^ great numbers of people are collected, cleanli- 
nefs becomes of the utmofb importance. It is well known that in- 
fectious difeafes are:communicated by tainted air.^ Every thing 
therefore which tends to pollute the air, or fpread the infection, 
ought with the utmoft care to be guarded againft. For this reafon, : n 
great towns, no filth, of any kind, Ihould be permitted to lie upon 
the Greets. Nothing is mere apt to convey infection than the ex- 
crements of the difeafed. 

In many great towns the ftreets are little better than dunghiils, 
being frequently covered with afties, duns2;, and naftinefs of every 
kind. Even flaughter-houies, or killing fhambles, are often to be 

• Mr. Pot, in his fgrgical obfetvations mentions a difeafe which he calls the chimney 
' (weeper's cancer, as icis almoft peculiar to that unhappy fet of psople. This he attributes ta 
negledr. of cleanlinefs, and with greatj uftnef't, I am convinced, that if that part of the body 
which is the feat of this cruel difeafe was kept clean by frequent wafting, it would never 
happen. The climbing boys, as they are callef, ate ceitainly the moft milcrablcw: cubes Ofl 
•he i «ce of the earth : yet, for cleaning chi.mnie*, no fuch pciioni arc nsisfliry. 
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ieen in the very centre of great towns. The putrid blood, excre- 
ments, &c. with which thefe places are generally covered, cannot 
fail to taint the air, and render it unwholelbme. How eafily might 
this be prev nte : by active magillrates who have it always in their 
power to make proper laws relative to things of th.s nature, and to 
enforc the oofervance of them. 

We are lorry to fay, that the importance of general cleanlinefs 
does uot feem to be lufficently underftood by the magiftrates of 
moll great-towns in Br tain ; though h^alt/, pleafure, and delicacy, 
all conlpire to reo >mmend an attention to it. Nothing can be more 
agreeable to the fenfes, more to the honor of the inhaoitants, or 
more conducive to their health, than a clean town ; nor can any 
thing impreis a ftranger with a more difreipeclful idea of any peo- 
ple t an its opjoiite. Wnatever pretentions people may make to 
learning, politenefs, or civilization, we will venture to affirm, that 
while th -y neglect cleanlinefs, they are in a ftate of barbarity.* 

i e pcafcqis n moft countries teem to hold clea:lrnefs in a fort 
of comvinpt. Were it not for the - pen lituation rf th ir houfes, 
tiey would often feel the Dad effects oft is difpofition. Onefel- 
do'T (ees a farm-h ufe without aounghill before the door, andfre- 
quen ly the cnrle and their mafters lodge under the fame roof. 
Peafa ts ar likewif extremely -circlets wit", refpecl: to change of 
apparel, keeping their houics, &c. clean. This is merely the effect 
ct indolence a- d a dirty diipofiti n. Habit may indeed render it 
lefs d;(og v e able to them, bu no habit can ever make it falutary to 
wear irty clothes or breathe unwholefon.e air. 

As many articles of die* come t rough the hands of peafants, 
every ineth d fhould be taken to encourage and promote habits of 
cl« ani'nels among them, This, for example, might be done by giv- 
ing a fmall premium to the perfon who brings the cleaned and beft 
article of any kind to market, as butter, cheefe, &c. and by punch- 
ing Severely th ;»fe who bring it dirty. The fame method fhould be 
taken with but hers, bakers, brewers, and ail who are employed in 
prepari ;g t eneceifaries of life. 

In camps 'he ftricleft regard fhould be paid to cleanlinefs. By 
negligence in this milter, infectious difeafes are often fpread amongft 
a wn le army ; and frequently more die of thefe than by the fword. 
Th Jews, during tneir enca ;vpments in the wilderaefs, received 
particular inftruciions with r-fpecl: to cleanlinefs.t '1 he rules en- 
joined them ought to be obferved by ell ic t e like fituation. In- 
deed the whole fyftem f 1-ws delivered to that people has a mani- 
jfeft end ncy to promote cleanl'.nefs. Whenever confiders the na- 

* In ancient Rome the greater! ire n did sot think cleanlinefs anobjc<5t unworthy of their 
attention. Puny lays, the Cloacae, or common fewers for the conveyance of fr-h and 
nafti el? f-,.m h- cry, were the c-eat- ft . f .11 the pubi.e works $ and beftows higher enro 
nvumsupon Tatquinius, Agrppa, and others who made and improved them, than on thofe 
who achieved the greafft conquefts. 

Htw-ru y gr'at does the e-nueror Ttajan appear, when given cireftions to Pliny hil pro- 
confu , concerning themaking of acommon fewer for the health and convenience of a con- 
^uerei city ! 

t rhou fhaltha^ea place alfo without the camp, whither thou fhaltgo forth abroad - and 
thou (halt ' ave a p.ddle uuon thy weapon : and it (halt be when thou fhalt eafe thvfelf 
abrc*d thou fhal- dip therewith, an tall turn kack, and cover that which cejnedi '*>» 
thee, &c. Deuter, fhap. U Jl« ver. i\ 13. ' 
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ture of the'r climate, t e difeafes to which they were liable, and 
their dirty difpofition, will fee the propriety of fuch laws. 

It is remarkable that, in moft taller countries, cleanlinefs 
makes a great part of their religion, i he Mahometan, as well as 
the Jewifh religion enjoins various bathings, wafrrugs, and purific- 
ations — No doubt thel might be dcfigfted to reprefent inward puri- 
ty ; but they were at the fame tink calculated for the prefervation 
of iieclth. However whimfical thefe wnfhin;. s may appear to fome, 
few things would ten. more to prevent dileales than a proper at- 
te^ tion to many of :hem. Were ev. ry perioQ, for example, after 
vifiting the !;ck, handling: a dead body, or touching any thing that 
mig 1 1 convey infecVofl, to wafh beforehe went into company, or fat 
down to meat, he would run lefs hazard either of catching the in- 
fe£ti n Irmlelf, or f communicating it to others. 

Frequent waihir.g not only removes the filrh and fores which 
a^herr tc t e iki n , *~.ut iikewiie promotes the perfpiration, braces 
the body and enlivens ihe ipirits. How refrefhed, how cheerful, 
an .1 agreeaNe do s one feel on being fhaved, warned, and fhifted : 
elpecially w e thefe : fires have been neglected longer than ufual •' 

The eaftern cuftom of wafhing the feet, though lefs neceffary 
in this country, is neverthelels a very agreeable piece of cleanlinefs, 
aid contributes greatly to the prefervation of health. Thefweat 
and dirt with which thefe parts are frequently covered, cannot fail 
to ob" ruct the perfpiration. This piece of cleanlinefs would often 
prevem c Ids and fevers. Were people careful to bathe their feet 
and legs in hike-warm water at night, after being expofed to cold 
or w-t through the day, they would feldom experience the ill effefts 
whic 1 " often proceed from thefe caufes. 

A proper attention to cleanlinefs is no where more neceffary 
than o^ fhip-bo"rd. if epidemical diftempers break out there, no 
ore ca e fafe. 1 he beft way to prevent them, is to take care that 
the whole c ^moa^y be cleanly in t eTr clothes, bedding &c. When 
infectious difrafes do break out, cleanlinefs is the moft likely means 
to prevem ferr fpreading : it is fkewife neceffary to prevent their 
retur ing- ft erwHs, or being conveyed to ot~erplaces. For this pur- 
pofe thecbthes, oedding, Src. of the firk ought to be carefully wafhed, 
an fumigated with brimftone. Infection wiil lodge a long time in 
dirty cbth~s,a-*id afterwards break out in the moft terrible manner. 

In places where great numbers of fick people are collected toge- 
ther, cleanings ought to be moft religioully obferved. The very 
fmell in fuch places is often fufEcient to make one lick. It is eafy 
to imagi e what tf'.-ct. that is likely to have upon the difeafed. In 
an holpital or infirmary, where cleanlinefs is neglected, a perfon in 
p rfect. health has a greater chance to become fick, than a lick per- 
fon has to g°t well. 

Few t ings are more unaccountable than that neglect, or rather 
dread of cleaniin-fs, winch appears among thofe who have the care 
of the fick ; they think it almoft criminal to fufTer any thing that is 
clean to come near a perfon in a fever ; for example they would ra- 
ther all ^w him to wallow in all manner of filth, than change the leaf: 
bit of his linen. If cleanlinefs be neceffary for perfons in health, it 
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is certainly more fo for the fick. Many difeafes may be cured by 
cleanlin-fs alone ; moft of them might be mitigated by it ; and, 
where it is neglected, the flighteft diforders are often changed in- 
to the moll malignant. The fame mifb.ken care which prompted 
people to prevent the lead admiffion of frefh air to the fick, fceras 
to hive induced them to keep them dirty. Both thefe deftruttive 
prejudices will, we hope, befoon eradicated. 

Cleanlinefs is certainly agreeable to our nature. We cannot 
help approving it in others, even though we fhould not practice it 
ourfelves. It f boner attracts our regard than even finery itfclf, and 
often gains efteem where that fails. It is an ornament to the high- 
eft as well as to the lowefi ftation, and cannot be difpenfed with in 
either. Few virtues are of more importance to fociety than gen- 
eral cleanlinefs. It ought to be carefully cultivated every where ; 
t>ut in populous cities it fh -mid be al.hoit revered.* 

CHAP. IX. 

OF INFECTION. 

J\J_ANY difeafes are infectious. Every perfon ought 
therefore, as far as he can, to avoid all communication with the di(- 
eafed- The common practice of viCting the fick, though often well 
meant ; has many ill conlequences. Far be it from me to difcou- 
rage any act of ctiarity or benevolence, efpecially towards thofe in 
diftrefs ; but I cannot help blaming fuch as endanger their own or 
their neighbeurs' lives by a miftaken frieudfhip, or an impertinent 
■curiofity. 

Tr;e houfes of the fick, efpecially in the country, are generally 
crowded.from morning till night with idle vifitors. it is cuftoraary 
in fuch places, for fervants and young people to wait upon the fick 
by turns, and even to fit up with them all night. It would be a 
miracle indeed fhould fuch always efrape. Experience teaches us 
the danger of this conduct. People often catch fevers in this way, 
and communicate them toothers, till at length they become epidemic. 

It would be thought highly improper for one who had not had 
the fmall-pox, to wait upon a patient in that difeafe ; yet many 
other fevers are almoft as infectious as the fmall-pox, and not lef's 
fatal. Some imagine that fevers prove more fttal in villages than 
in great towns for want of proper medical afiiftance. This may 
fometimes be the cafe ; but I am inclined to think it oftener pro- 
ceeds from the caufe above-mentioned. 

Wereaplantobe laid down for communicating infection, it could 
not be done more effectually than by the common method of viiit- 
ing the fick. Such vifitors not only endanger themfelves and their 

* As it is irapoflible to be thoroughly clean without a fumcient quantity of water, we 
would earneftly recommend it to the magiftrates of great towns to be particularly attentive 
to this article. Moft great towns in Britain are fo fituated as to be eafily fuppli-d rtiih 
water ; and thofe perfons who will not make a proper ufe of it, after it is brought to their 
band, certainly deferveto befeverely punifhed. The ftreets of great nwns, where watercan 
be had, ought to be wafned every day. This is the only eft'eaual method for keeping then 
thoroughly clean ; and, upon trial, we are perfuaded itwill be found the cheapeft. 

Some of the moft dreadful difeafes incident to human natuie, might in my opinion, b» 
entirely eradicated by cleanlinefs. * 
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connections, but likewife hurt the fick. By crowding thehoufe 
they render the air unw oMbme, and by their private whifpers and 
difmal countenances difturb the imagination of the patient and de- 
prefs his fpirits. Perbns who are ill, efpecialiy in fevers, ought to 
be kept as quiet as poflible. The fight of ftrange faces, and every 
thing that difturbs the mind, hurts them. 

The common practice in country places of inviting great num-~ 
: bers of people to funerals, and crowding them into the fame apart- 
ment where the corpfe lies, is another way of fpreading infection. 
The infection d^es not always die with the patieDt. Every thing 
: that comes into contact with his body while alive, receives the con- 
: tagion, and fome of them, as clothes, blankets, &c. will retain it for 
a long time. Perfons who die of infectious diforders ought net to 
. lie long unburied ; and people fhould keep as much as poffible at a 
dhtance from them. 

It would tend greatly to prevent the fpreading of infeaious 

diftafes, if thofe in health were kept at a proper diftance from the 

fick. The jewifh Legiflator, among many other wife inftitutions 

for prefervmg health, has been peculiarly attentive to the means of 

preventing infection, or defilement as it is called, either from a dif- 

i eafed perfon or a dead body. In many cafes the difeafed were to 

be feparated from thofe in health ; and it was deemed a crime even 

: to approach their habitations. If a perfon only touched a difeafed 

i or dead body, he was appointed to wafh himfelf in water, and to 

ii keep for fome time at a diftance from fociety. 

Infe&ious difeafes are often communicated by clothes. It is 
i extremely dangerous to wear apparel which has been worn by the 
difeafed, unlefs it has bee;? well warned and fumigated, as infection 
it may lodge a long time in it, and afterwards produce very tragical 
jieffects. This"fhews the danger of buying at random the clothes 
i; which have been worn by other people. 

Infectious d forders are frequently. imported. Commerce, to- 
gether with the riches of foreign climes, bring us alfo their difeafes. 
; Thefe do often more 'han counterbalance all the advantages of that 
Is trade by means of which they are introduced. It is to be regret- 
I ted, that lb li* tie care is commonly beuowed, eiiher to prevent the 
-introduction or fpreading of infectious maladies. Some attention 
indeed is generally paid to the plague ; but other difeafes oafs un- 
regarded.* 

Infection is often fpread through cries, by jail?, hofpitals, ,&c. 

Thefe are frequently fituated in the very middle of populous towns; 

'and when infectious difeafes break out 'in them, it is impoffible for 

the inhabitants to efcape. DH magistrates pay any regard to the 

health of the people, this evil might be cafily remedied. 

• Were the tenth part of the care taken to prevent the importation of difeafes, that there 
"s to prevent fmuggline, it wou'd be attended with many happy confequences. This might 
ealily be done by appointing a phyncian at every confutable fta-poit, to infpecl the Clip's 
company, pilT-ngers, &z. before they came alhore, and, if any fever or other ir.feft'ous dif- 
orders prevailed, to order the /hip to peiform a fhort qi>ar^ntine, and to fend rh» fickto 

rm tr\ k*» rnp.4 W ■» mink* \\ L-on,\ t'a r\rAw ill fho rtrtfll*. ko ]J 
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Many are the caufes which t nd to diffufe infection, through 
popnlar cities. The wh ,le atrnofph a re of a large town is one era- 
taminated mafs, abounding wi.hv irious kinds of inaction, and mult 
be pernicious to health, l'he belt advic that we can gve to fuch 
as are obliged to.live in large cities, is to chufe an open fituation ; 
to avoid narrow, dirty, ftreets ; to keep their own h.Mif-.s and office, 
dean ; and to be as much abroad in the open air as their lime will 
jpsnnii. 

It would rend greatly to prevent the fpreadmg of mfechous 
difeafes, were proper nurfes every where employed to take care of 
the lick. This might often lave a family, or even a whole town, 
from being infected by one peribn. We do not mean that people 
ihould abandon their friends or relations in diftrefs, but only to put 
them on their guard againft being too much in company with thofe 
who are afflicted witn difeafes of an infectious nature. 

Such as wait upon the fick in infectious difeafes run very great 
hazard. They fhould fluff their nofes with tobacco, or fome other 
ftrong fmelling herb, as rue, tanfy, or the like. They ought like- 
wife to keep the patient very clean, to fprinkle the room where he 
lies with vinegar, or oth-=r ftrong acids* frequently to a.lmit a ftream 
of frefh air into it, and to avoid the linell of his breath as much as 
they can- They ought never to go inn company without having 
changed their clothes and waffled their han .is ; otherwife, if the 
difeafe be infectious, they will in all probability carry the contagion 
along with them.* , 

However trifling it may appear to inconfiVerate perfons, we will 
venture to affirm, that a due attention to thofe things which tend to 
diflufe infection would be of great importance in preventing difeaf- 
es. As moft difeafes are in fome degree infectious, no one fhould 
continue long with the fick, except Lie neceffary attendance. 1 mean 
not, however, by this caution, to deter thofe whofe duty or office 
leads them to wait upon the fick, from fuch a laudable and neceiTa- 
ry employment. 

Many' things are in the power of the magiftrate which would 
tend to prevent thefpreading of infection; a- the promoting of pub- 
iio»cleaniinel's; removing jails, hofpitals, bar\ ing-grou "ds, and other 
places where infection may be generate^ t a proper diftance from 
great towns ;t widening the fVets; palling down utelefs w?.Ils,and 
taking all methods to promote a fre? circulation of air through eve- 
ry parr of the town, &c. Public hofpitals, or proper places of re- 
ception for the fick, provided they were kep- clean, well ventilated, 
and placed in anopenfituation, would likewiie tend to prevent the 
fpreading of infection. Such places of reception would prevent the 

* There is icafnn to believe that infeftion is often conveyed from one place to another 
by the carelefsnefsof the faculty themfelves. Many phvficUns aft>ft a familiar way of fir- 
ing upon the patient's bed-fide, and holding his arm for'a confldcrable time, if the patitit 
has the fmail-pox, or any other infectious d feafe, th«re is no doubt but the doctor's bands, 
clothes, &c. will carry away fome of the infection ; and, if he goes direftly to vifit another 
patient without waffling his hands, chang.ng his clothes, or being expofed to the o»en air, which 
is not feldom the cafe, is it any wonder that he liquid carry the difeafe alone with him ? 
Phyficiansnot only endanger others, but alfo themfelves by this praftice. And indeed they 
fome times fufter for their want of care. 

■ v T he ancients would not fuffer even the temples of their gods, where the fick reforte*. 
-o be buU: within the walls of a city. 
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the poor, when fick, from being vifited by their idle or officious 
neighbours. They would likewife render it unneceffary for fick fer- 
vants to be kept in their matters' houfes. Matters had better pay 
for having their fervants taken care of in an hofpital, than run the 
hazird or having an infectious difeafe diffufed among a numerous 
family. Sick fervants and poor people, when placed in hofpitals, 
are not only lefs apt todiffufe infection among their neighbors, but 
have like wife the advantage of being well ai tended. 

We are not, however, to learn that the hofpitals, inflead of 
preventing infection, may become the means of difFufing it. When 
they are placed in the middle of great towns ; when numbers of pa- 
tients are crowded together in fmall apartments; when there is a 
conftaat communication kept up between the citizens and the pati- 
ents; and when cleanlinefs and ventilation are neglected, they be- 
come nefts for hatching difeafes, an d every one who go> >es into them 
not only runs a riik oi % receiving infection himfelf, but likewife of 
commuaica-ing it to others- This however is not the fault of the 
hofpit Is, but of thofe who have the management of them. It were 
to be wifhed, that they wereb^th m ^re numerous, and upon a more 
referable f >ot ; ng, as thar would indue pe pie to go into them with 
lefs reluct.mre. This is the m- re to be deiir >d, becaufe moft of the 
putrid fevers and other infectious diforders break out among the 
poor, and are by them communicated to the more cleanly, and the 
wealthy. Were proper attention paid to the firft appearances of 
fuch diforders, and the panents early conveyance to an hofpital, we 
mould fekbm fee a putrid fever, which is almoft as infectious as the 
plague, become epidemic. 



CHAP. X. 

OF THE PASSIONS. 



HE paffions have great influence both in the caufe and 
cure ofBifeafes. How the mind affects the body, will in all pro- 
bability ever remain a fecret. It is fufficient for us to know, that 
there is eftablifhed a reciprocal influence between the mental and 
corporeal parts, and that whatever injures the one diforders the. 
other. 

Of Anger. 

The paflion of anger ruffles the mintf, diftorts the countenance, 
hurries on the circulation of the blood, and diforders the whole vi- 
tal ad animal functions. It often occafions fevers, and other acute 
difeafes ; and fometimes even fudden death. This paflio ^ is peculi 
arly hurtful to the del'cate, and thofe of wea ; ' nerves. I have known 
fuch perfo';S frequently loie their lives by a violent fit of anger, and 
would a Ivife them to guard againft the excefs of this paflion with 
the utmcfl care. 

It is not indeed always in our power to prevent being angry ; 
but we mav finely avoid i armoring refentment in cur breafr. Re 
fentment preys upon the mind, and ocGafiens' the moft obftinats 
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chronical diforders, which gradually wate the conflitulion. Nothing 
mews true greatnefs of mind more than to forgive injuries ; it pro- 
motes the peace of fociety, and greatly conduces to our own eafe, 
health, and f elicit v. 

Such as value health fhould avoid violent gufts of anger, as 
they would the raoft deadly poifon. Neither ought they to indulge 
refentment, but to endeavor at all times to keep their minds cafoi 
nnd ferene. Nothing tends fo much to the health of the body as a 
conftant tranquility of mind. 

Of Fear. 

The influence offtar, both in occafioning and aggravating dif. 
eafes, is very great. No man ought to be blamed for a decent con- 
cern about life ; but too great a defire to preferve it is often the 
caufe of lofmg it. Fear and anxietv, by deprefling the fpirits, not 
only difpofe us to difeafes, but often render thofe difeafes fatal which 
an undaunted mind would overcome. 

Sudden fear has generally violent effe&s. Epileptic fits, and 
other convulGve diforders, are often occafioned by it. Hence the 
danger of that practice, fo common among young people of fright- 
ening one another. Many have loft their lives, and others have been 
rendered miferable, by frolics of this kind. It is dangerous to tarn- 
per with the human paffiofls. The mind may eafilv be thrown in- 
to fuch diforder as never again to aft with regularity. 

But the gradual effects of fear prove moft hurtful. ^ The con- 
ftant dread of fome future evil, by dwelling uprn the mind, often 
cccafions the very evil itfelf. Hence it comes to pafs, that fo many 
die of thofe very'difeafes of which they long had a divad, or which 
had been impreffed on their minds by fome accident, or fooilfh pre- 
diction. This, for example, is often the cafe witn women in child- 
bed. Many of thofe who die in that fimation are impreffed with a 
notion of their death a long time before it happens ; and there is 
reafon to believe that this impreilion is often the caufe of it. _ 

The methods taken to imprcfs the minds of women with the 
apprehendon of the great pain and peril of child-birth, are very hurt- 
ful. Few women die in labor, though manv lofe their lives af er it ; 
which may be thus accounted for: A woman after delivery, find- 
ing herfelf weak and exhaufked, immediately apprehends fne is in 
danger; but this fear feldom fails to obftruct the neceffary evacua- 
tions, upon which her recovery depends. Thus the fex often fall a 
facrifice to their own imaginations, when there would be no dan- 
ger, did they apprehend none. 

It feldom happens that two or three women in a great town die 
m child-bed, but their death is followed by many others. Every 
woman of their acquaintance who is with child dreads the fame fate, 
and the difeafe becomes epidemical by the mere force of imagina- 
tion. This mould induce pregnant women to defpife fear, and by 
all means to avoid thofe tattling goffips who are continually buzzing 
in their ears the misfortunes of others. Every thing that may in the 
leaft alarm a pregnant or child-bed woman, ought with the greateft 
care to be guarded againft* 
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Many women nave loft their lives in child-bed by the old fu- 
perftitious cudom, dill kept up in moft parts of Britain of tolling 
the parifh bell for every perfon who dies. People who think them- 
felves in danger are very inquifitive ; and if they come to know that 
the bell tolls for one who died in the fame fituation with themfelves, 
what mud be the conlequence ? At any rate they are apt to fup- 
pofe that this is the cafe, and it will often be found a very difficult 
matter to perfuade them of the contrary. 

But this cudom is not pernicious to child-bed women only. It 
is hurtful to many other caf l-.s. When low fevers in which it is dif- 
ficult to fupport the patient's fpirits, prevail, what mud be the ef- 
fect of a funeral peal founding five or fix times a day in his ears : 
No doubt his imagination will fugged that others died of the fame 
difeafe under which he labors. This npprehenfion will have a great- 
er tendency to depref* his fpirits, than all the cordials of which me- 
dicine can Ixp.d, will have to raife them. 

If this u r elefs pi^ce of ceremony cannot be abclifhed, we ought 
to keep the fick as much from hearing it as poffible, and from every 
other thing that may tend to alarm them. So far however is this 
from being generally attended to, that many make it their bufmefs to 
vifitth fick, on purpofetn whifper difmal dories in their ears. Such, 
may pafs for fympathizing friends, but they ought rather to be con- 
fidered as enemies. All who wim well to the fick ought to keep 
fuch perfons at the greateft didance from them. 

A cuftom has long prevailed among phyficians of prognodica- 
ting, as they call it, the patient's fate, or foretelling the ifTue of the 
difeafe. Vanity no doubt introduced this practice, and dill fup- 
pcrts it, in fpite of common fenfe and the fafe r y'of mankind. I have 
known a phyfician barbarous enough to boad, that he pronounced 
more fentences than all his majedy's judges. Would to God that 
fuch fentenres were not often equally fatal! it may indeed be aliedg- 
ed, that the dc£lor does not declare his opinion before the patient. 
So much the worfe. A fenfible patient had better hear what the 
the doftor fays, than learn it from the difconfolate locks, the wate- 
ry eyes, and the broken whifpers of thole about him. It feldora 
happens, when the do&or gives an unfavorable opinion, that it can 
be concealed from the patient. The very embarraiunent which the 
friends and attendants fhew in difguifing what he has (aid, is gene- 
rally fudicient to difcover the truth. 

Kind heaven has, for the wrleft ends, concealed from mortals 
their fate; and we do not fee what right any man has to announce 
the death of another, efpeciaiiy if fiiCh a declaration has a chance 
ro kill him. Mankind are indeed very fond of prying into future 
events, and feldom fail to folicit the phyfician for his opinion. A 
doubtful anfwer, however, or one that may tend rather to encou- 
rage the hopes of the fick, is furely the m :& proper. This ccnduft 
could neiti-er hurt the patient nor f he phyfician. Nothing tends 
more to dedroy the credit of phyfi- thanthofe bold prognofticator?, 
who, bv the bye, are generally the mod ignorant of the faculty. — 
The midakcs which daily happen in this way arefo many daniing 
proofs of human vanity, and the weakness of fcrace. 
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We readilv admit, that there are cafes wh*re the phyfitian 
ought to give intimation of the patien-'s da^grr to fomeof his near 
connections ; though even this ought alwavs to lv» don with the 
greateft caution : but it never '•an be nec^fTarv in M ny ore tha : the 
whole town and country fhould know, imnv»d ; aHv after «he doc- 
tor has made his firft V ; flt, that he has no hopes of his patient s recovery. 
Perfons whofe impertinent curbfitv leads them 'o queflion t'ephy. 
fician, with regard to the fate of his patient, certainly d krvesno 
other than an evaOve anfwer. 

The vanity of foretelling the fate of the fick is vmt peculiar to 
the faculty. Others f How their example, and thofe whoriiink them* 
felves wiier than th^ir neighbors, often do much ■ urt in this way. 
Humanity furelv calls upon every one to comfort 'he r 'ck, and not 
to add to their affliction by alarming their fears. \ friend, or even 
aphyfician, may often do more good by a mid an^ f vmp-nh ; z ; "g 
behaviour than by medicine, and fhould never neglect to adminifter 
that greateft of all cordials, Hope. 

Of Grief. 

Grief is the moft detractive of all the paffions. I's effects are 
permanent ; and when it finks deep into the mind, it generallv proves 
fatal. Anger and fear being of a more violent nature, fe'cforo laft 
long ; but grief often changes into a fixed melancholy, which preys 
upon the fpirits, and waftes the conftitution. This paflion ought 
not to be indulged. It may generally be conqu^ed at the b» gin- 
ning ; but when it has gained ftrength, all attempts to remove it 
are vain. 

No perfon can prevent misfortunes in life ; bu* it uVws true 
greatnefs of mind to bear them with feremty. Ma\-y perfor.s nrke 
a merit of indulging grief, and when misfortune? h-pp-n, thty b. 
ilinately refufe all r onf lm?on, till the mind> overwhelmed wit' me- 
lancholy j fmks under the load. Such conduct is not only /J e n ruc- 
tive to health, but inconfiftent with reafon, religion, ana ccirmon 
fenfe. 

Change of ideas is as neceflary for heal'h as change ofpo a ure. 
When the mind dwells long upon one fubject, efpn cially of a difa- 
greeable nature, it hurts the whole functions of the body. He cj 
grief indulged fpoite the digeftion and deftroys the appetite; by 
which means the fpirits are deprefled, the nerves relaxed, th; bow- 
els inflated with wind, and the humours, for want of frefh fupplies 
of chyle, vitiated. Thus many an excellent conftiumon has heen 
ruined by a family misfortune, or any thing that occaf.ons exceffive 
grief- 

It is utterly lmpofliblet^at any perfm of a dejecVd mind fh- uld 
enjoy health. Life indeed may be dragged out for a few venm 
but wheevpr would live to a good old age, muft be good humoured 
and cheerful. This indeed is not altogether in our own pow r ; yet 
our temper of mi d, as well as r ur actions, depend greatly u ; on 
ourfelves. We can either affociate with cheerful or melancholv 
companions, mingle in the amufemenis and offices in life, or fit fh| 
and brood over cur calamities as we choofe. Thefe, aud many fuA 
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things, are certainly in our power, and from thefe the mind gene- 
rally talws it caft. fe 

The variety of fcenes which prefent them r elves to the fenfes, 
were certainly defigned to prevent our attention from being too long 
fixed upon any one object. Nature abounds with variety, and the 
mind, unlefs fixed down by habit, delights in contemplating new 
objetts. I his at once points ont the method of relieving the mind 
indiitrels. Turn the attention frequently to new objects. Exa- 
mine them for fome time. When the mind begins to recoil, fhift 
the fcene. _ Bv this means a conftant fucceffion of new ideas may be 
kept up, till the difagreeable ones entirely difappear. Thus travel- 
ing, the fhidy of any art or fcience, reading, or writing on ftrh fub- 
jects as deeply engage the attention, will fooner expel grief thau the 
raoft 'prightlv amufements. 

It has dre dy be n obferved, that the body cannot be healthy 
unlefs it oe exereifed; neither en the mind. Indolence nourifhes 
gr.et. When the mind has nothing elfe to think of but calamities, 
no wonder that it dwells there. Few people who purfue bufmefs 
with attention are hurt by grief. Inftead therefore of abftrachng 
our 1 elves from the world or bufinefs when misfortunes happen, we 
ought to mirage in it with more than ufual attention, to difcharge 
wth JouNe dil : gence th* fu ctions of our ftation, and to mix with 
friends of a cheerful and focial temper. 

Innocent amufemerats are by no means to be neglected. Thefe, 
by leading t.v min 1 mfenfibly to the contemplation of agreeable ob- 
jects, belp to difpel th- gloom which misfortunes call over it. They 
make ti ne f-em lefs tedious, and have many other happy effects. 

Some p°rf>ns, when overwhelmed with grief, betake them- 
ielves to drinking; This is making the cure worfe than the difeale. 
It feldom fails to end in the ruin of fortune, character, and conltitution. 

Of Love. 
Love is perhaps the ftrongeft of all the paffions ; at leaft, when 
it becomes violent, it is lefs fubject to the controul either of the un- 
derftauding or will, than any of the reft. Fear, anger, and feveral 
other paffions, are n'eceffary Br the prefervation of the individual, 
but love is n ceftary for the continuation of the {pedes itfelf : it was 
therefore prooer tiat this paffion fhould be deeply rooted in the 
human bread. 

Though 1 we be a ftrong p affion, it is feldom fo rapid in its pro- 
gress as feveral nf the others. Few perfons fail defperately in love 
all at once. We woul ! therefore advile every one, before he tam- 
pers with th ; ? paffi n, toconfider well thj probability of his being 
able to obtain the ooj ct of his wifhes. When that is not likely, 
he mould av >id every occafion of increafing it. Me ou -h: i nn:e- 
diately to tie ; th - company of the beloved object ; to ar raind 

attentively to bufinefs or fiudv; to take every kind of lent \ 

an 1 a > >ve all, to en leavor, if p )tTi de, 'o 'in ! an ;taer object which 
mayengagehis affecti ms,and which it may be in his powertpobtain. 
There -8 no paffioo with which people are fo ready to tamper 
as love, alth ug': none ; s more dangerous. Some men make love 
for arnufemeur, otuers from mere vaisity, or en purpjfe to ; 

(8) 
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their confequence with the fair. This is pernaps the greatefi: piece 
of cruelty which any one can be guilty of. What we eagerly wifh 
for we eafily credit. Hence the too credulous fair are often be- 
trayed into a lkuation which is truly deplorable, before rhey are 
able to difcover that the pretended lover was only in jefh But there 
is no jetting with this paffion. When love has got to a certain heignt, 
it admits of no other cure butjhe pofTemon of its object, which in 
this cafe ought always^ if poffible, to be obtained.* 

Of Religious Melancholy, 

Many perfcns of a religious turn of mind behave as if they 
thought it a crime to be cheerful. They imagine the whole of re- 
ligion conliih in certain mortifications, or denying themfelves thi 
fmalleft indulgence, even of the moil innocent amufeoients. A per. 
peiual gloom hmgs over their countenances, whik- the deepeft me- 
lancholy preys upon their minds. At length rhe faireft profpetfs 
vanifh, every thing puts on a difmal aopearance, and thofe very 
objects which ought to give delight, afford nothing but difguft.— 
Life itfeif becomes a burthen, and the unhappy wretch, perfuaded 
that no evil can equal what he feels, often puts an end to his mife- 
rable exiiience. 

It is great pity that ever religion fhould be fo far perverted, as 
to become the caufe of thofe very evils which it was defigned to 
cure. Nothing can be better calculated than True Religion, to raife 
and fupport the mind of its votaries under every affliction thatcaa 
befal them. It teaches men that even the fufferings of this life are 
preparatory to the happinefs of t"ie next ; and that all who lerfift 
in a courfe of virtue (hall at length arrive at complete felicity. 

Perfons whofe buiinefs it is to recommend religi m to others* 
mould beware of dwelling too mu:h on gloomy fubj^cls. That 
peace and tranquility of mind, which true religion is calculated to 
infpire, is a more powerful argument in its favor than all the terr rs 
that can be uttered. Terror may indeed deter men from outward 
ads of wickednefs, but can never infpire them with that love of God> 
and real goodnefs of heart, in whjcn alone true religion confi^s. 

To conclude; the bell way to counteract the violence of any 
pamon, is to keep the mind clofely engaged in fomeufeful purfuit. 



chap. xi. 

OF THE COMMON EVACUATIONS. 

JL HE principal evacuations from the Vuman body are thofe 
by '/fax, urine, and ir.fenfible perforation. None of thefe can be long 
obstructed without impairing the health. When th?t which ought 
to be thrown off rhe body is long retained, it not only rccalious a 

* The conduct of parent with regard to the difpofa) of their children in marriage is often 
very blarneab!>;. An advantageom match is the conftant aim of parents \ while their children 
often fuffer a real martyrdom betwizt their inclinations and duty. The firft thing which pa- 
rents ought to csnfult in difpofing of their children in marriage, i.certainh their inclination'- 
Were due regard always paid to thefe, there would be fewer unhappy couples, ahd patenti 
would not have fo often caufe to iepent the feverity of their conduct, after a ruined conftito- 
tion, a loft character, or a diftrafted mind, ha3 &ewn them their miftake. 
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Plethora, or too great fullnel's of the veffels, but acquires qualities 
which are hurtful to the health, as acrimony, putrefcence, &c. 

Of the Evacuation by Stool. 

Few things conduce more to health than keeping the body reg- 
ular. When the faces lie too long in the boweis, they vitiate the 
humors ; and when they are too foon dfcharged, the body is not 
lumciently nourifhed. A medium is therefore to be defired, which 
can only be obtained by regularity in diet, deep, and exercife.— 
Whenever the body is not regular, there is realon to fufpect a fault 
in one or other of thefe. 

Perfons who eat and drink at irregular hours, and who eat va- 
rious kinds of food, and drink of (everal different liquors at every 
meal, have no reafon to expect either that their digeftion will be 
good, or th =ir discharges regular. Irregularity in eating and drink- 
ing difturbs every part of the animal economy, and never fails to 
occafion difeales. Eh her too much or -oo little food will have this 
effect, 'the former indeed generally occafions loofenefs, and the 
la ter coftivenefs; but both have a tendency to hurt the health. 

It wouH be difficult to ascertain the exact number of ftools 
which may be conGftent with health, as thefe differ in the different 
periods of life, in different conftitunons, and even in the fame consti- 
tution under a 'iff Tent regimen of dier, exercife, &c. It is howe- 
ver generally allowed, that one ftool a day is (ufficient for an adult, 
and -hat >efs is hurtful. But this, like molt general rules, admits 
of .nany exceptions. I have known perfons i perfect nealtn who 
di \ not g ) to ftool a'x»ve once a- week.* Such a degree of coftive- 
nefs hjwevr is not Cafe; thouga the perfoa who labors under it 
may for Come time enjoy tolerable healta, yet at length it may oc- 
cafnn difcafes. 

One method of procuring a ftcol every dav is to rife be- 
times, an ] go abr ad in the open air. Not ordy the pofture in bed 
is uurav r ble to regular ftools, but alfo the warmth. This, by pro- 
moting the perfpiration, leffms all the otner dilcharges. 

The method recommended for this purpofe by Mr. Locke is 
likewife Very proper, viz. to folicit nature , by going regularly to Jlool 
every morning whether, one has a call or not. Habits of this kind may 
be acquired, which will in time become natural. 

P rfons who have a frequent recourfe to medicines for pre- 
venting coftivenefs, feldom fail to ruin their constitution. Purging 
med cines frequently repeated, weaken the bowels, hurt the digel- 
tion, and ev< ry dofe makes way for another, till at length they be- 
co ie as neceffary as daily br -ad. T lofe who are troubled with 
coftivenefs ought rather, if pnTi le, to rem >ve it by diet tnan drugs* 
They ftnuld likewife 30 thinly cloathel, and avoid every thing of 
an aftringent or of an heating nature The diet a id other regimen 
neceffiry i 1 this cafe will be found under the article Cqftivenifi\ \frhere 
this ftate of the oowels is treated as a difeafe. 

Such perfons as ire troubled with an habitual loofenefs ought 
likewife to fuit their diet to the na*u v e o c th j :r complaint. They 

» Spsac pjrfoas have told me that they did not go to ftool above pnse a gjouth; 
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fhould ufe food which braces and ftrengthens the Dowels, and whicft 
is rather of a i aftringent quality, as wheat-bread male of the fineft 
flour, cheefe, eggs, rice boiled in milk, &c. Their drink fhould 
be red port, claret, brandy and water, in which toaited bread has 
been boiled, and fuch like. 

As an habitual lo l'enefs is often owing to an obrructed per. 
fpiralbn, perfons affected with it ought to keep their feet warm, to 
wear flannel next their (kin, and take every other method to pro- 
mote the perfpirathn. Further directions with regard to the treat. 
ment of this complaint will be found under the article Loojcnefu 

Of Urine. 

So many things tend to change both the quantity and appearan- 
ces of the urine, that it is very difficult to lay d wn any determined 
rules for judging of either.* Dr. Cheyne fays, the urine ought 'o 
be equal to three-fourths of the liquid part of our aliment. But (up. 
pofe any one were to take the trouble of meafuring both, he would find 
that everv thing which altered the degree of peripirati on, would alter 
this Droportion, and likewife that different kinds of aliment would af- 
ford very different quantities of urine. Though for thele, and other 
reafons, no rule can be given forjudging of the precife quantity of 
urine which ought to be difcharged, yet a perfon of common f'enfe 
will feldom be at a lofs to know when it is in either extreme. 

As a free difcharge of urine not only pr vents ; ut a&ually cures 
many difeafes, it oqg^t by all means to be promoted ; and every 
thing that may obftruct it fhould be carefully avoided. Both the 
fecretion and difcharge of urine are leffened by a fedentary lite, 
flapping on s eds that are too fort and warm, food of a dry and heat- 
ing quali y, liquors which are aftringent and heating, as red port, 
claret, and fuch like. Tn-fe who have reafon to 'u ( 'p'c"t that their 
urine is in too fmall quantity, or who have any fympfoms of t~e 
gravel, ought not nly to avoid thefe things, but whatever elfe they 
And has a tendency to leffen the quantity of their urine. 

When the urine is too 1 ng retained, it is not only reabforbed, 
or taken up again into the mafs of fluids, but by flagnating in the 
bladder it becomes thicker, the more watery parts flying off firft, 
and the more grofs and earthly remaining behind. By the conftant 
tendency which thefe have to concrete, the formati n of ftones and 
gravel in the bladder is promoted. Hence ir. comes to pals tha f in- 
dolent and fedentary people are much more liable to thefe difeafes, 
than perfons of a more active life. 

Many perfons have loft their lives, and others h'.ve brought on 

* It has long been an obfervation among phvficians, that the appearances of the urine, 
are very uncertain, and very 'ittle to bf depende on No one will be furpr'zed at th s who 
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to this will be aftoniihsJ at rue impudence of thoie daring quacks, who pretend to fui<i ut 
difeafes, and prefcribe to patients, from the bare iafpe&ion of their uiine. Thefe impotlo s, 
however, are very common all over Bvta ; n, and, by tr*e amazing credulity o\ the poou'ace, 
many of them anafs confiaerable fortunes. Of all the medical prejudices which prevail in 
this country, <-h.',t in favor of urine doctors is the flr^i'igeft. The common people have 
ftill an unlimited f ith in their /kill, although it has been demonirrated that no one of them- 
u able to diftisgttiih the urine of a horfe or any othet animal, from that of a man. 
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very tedious, and even incurable diforders by retaining their urine 
too long, fr ma falfe delicacy. IV h >n the bladder has been over- 
diitended, it often hfes its power of a&ioh altoge-her, or becomes 
parilytic, by which means it is rendered unable eith.-r to retain tie 
urine, or expel it properly. The calls of nature ought never to be 
poftpone'. Delicacy is doubtlefs a virtue, but that can never be 
reckon -d true delicacy, which induces any one to riik his health or 
hazar S his life. 

But the urine may be in too great as well as too fmall a qnan- 
t'ry. This may be occafior.e.i by drinking large quantities of weak 
wa-ery liquors, by the exceflive ufe of alkaline falls, cr any thing 
that ftimuhtes the kidnies, dilutes the blood, &c. This difbrder 
very foon v ak°ns the body, and induces a co rfumption. It is dif- 
ficult to cure, but may be mitigated by urengtherfmg diet and af- 
trin.^nt medicine • , fncn as are recommended under the ankle Dia- 
betes , or excefhve diicharge of urine. 

Of the Perfpiration. 

Infenfible perfpiration is generally reckoned the greater! of all 
the difcharges from the human body. It is of fo great importance 
to health, th°t few difeafes att ck us while it goes properly on; out 
when it is obftructed, the whole frame 19 foon difcrdered. This dif- 
chargs however, being lefs perceptible than any of the relt, is c n- 
lequently lefs attended to. Hence it is, that acute fevers, rheuma- 
tifms, rgues, &c. often proceed from obftructed perfpiration, before 
we are aware of its having taken place. 

On examining patients, we find moft of them impute their dif- 
eafes either to violent colds winch they had caught, or to flight ones 
which had been neglected. For this reafon, inftead of a critical in- 
quiry into tne nature of the perfpiration, its difference in different 
feafons, climates, conftitutions, &c. we (ball endeavor to point out 
the caufes which moft cornmoaly obftruet. it, and to fhew how far 
they may either be avoided, or have their influence counteracted 
by timely care. The want of a due attention to thefe, cofts Bri- 
tain annually fome thoufands of ufeful lives. 

Changes in the Atmrfpberc* 

One of the moft common caufes of obftrncted perfpiration, or 
catching c jfd, in this country, is the changeabienels of the weather, 
or ftate of tke atmofphere. There is no place where fuch changes 
happen more frequently than in Great-Britain : With us the de- 
grees of heat and cold are not only very different in the different 
feafons of the year, but often change almoft from one extreme to 
another in a few days, and fometimes even in the couffe of one day. 
That fuch changes rauft affect the ftate of the perfpiration is obvi- 
ous to every one.* 

* I never knew a more remarkable ir.ftanc? of the uncertainty of the weather in this 
country, than happened when 1 w*s writing thefe notes. This morning, Auguir 14, 1783, 
the thermometer in the fhade was down at fifty-three degrees, and a verr few minutes ato it 
flood above eighty. No one who refkdls on fuch great and (udden changes in the atmolchcre, 
will be furprztd to find colds, coughs, rneums, with other affections of the breaft ana bow- 
els, fo common in this country. 
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The beft method of fortifying the bo <y againft t e changes of 
the weather, is to be aoroad every dav. Thole who keep naott 
within doors ar* ra ft liable to eaten colds. Such perl n* generally 
render -henfeives fo delicate as to f«l even the flighteft cnanges in 
the atmofp'ere, and by their pains, coughs, and opprtilions 01 the 
breaft, &c. they become a kind of living oarometers. 

IV ct Clothes. 

Wet clothes not only by their coldnefs obttruct the perfpira- 
tion,but f eir moifture by being abf -rbed, or taken up into the bo- 
dy, greatly hicreafes the danger. The moft ronuft confutation is 
not proof aerahft the danger arifing from Wet clot' < s; they daily 
occafion fevers, rheumatifms, and other fatal difcrders, even in the 
young and heal hy. . , 

It is impoffible for people who frequently go abroad to avoid 
fometimes being wet. But the danger migh; generally be leffened, 
if not wholly -prevented, by changing their clothes foon; when this 
cannot be done, they mould keep in motion till th<°y dry. # So far 
are many from taking this precaution, that they often fit or lie down 
in the fields with their clothes wet, and frequently fleep even whole 
nights in this condition. The frequent inftarces which we have of 
the fatal effects of this conduct, ought certainly to deter all from 
"being guilty of it. 

Wet Feet. 

Even wet feet often occaf on fatal difeafes. The cholic, inflam- 
mations of the breaft and of the bowels, the ilia^ paffion, cholera 
morbus ) Sec. are often occafioned by wet feet. Habit will, no d ub% 
reader this lefs dangerous ; but it.oug! t, as far as pcflible, to be 
avoided. The delicate, and thofe who ar^ no* accuftomed tc have 
their clothes or feet wet, fhould be peculiarly careful in this refpeft. 

Night Air. 

The perfpiration is often obftru&ed by right air ; e^en in fum- 
mer, this c ught to be avoided. The dews which f "11 plentifully af- 
ter the hotteft day, make the night more dangerous than when the 
weather is cool. Hence, in wrm countries, the evering dews are 
more hurtful than where the climate is more <emper? e. 

It is very agreeab> after a warm dav to br abroad in a cool 
evening ; but this is a pleafure to be avoided by all who v lue their 
health. The e1e&s of evening dews are gradual indeed, and almoft 
imperceptible ; but thev are not the lefs to be dreaded : we would 
therefore advife travellers, labourers, anr' all who ar^ much heated 
by day, carefully to avoid them. When the perfpiration has been 
great, thefe become dangerous in proportion. Bv not attendmg to 
this, in fiat marfhy countries, where the exhalations and dews are 
copiou?, labourers are often feized with intermitting fevers, quin- 
feys, and other dangerous difeafes. 

Damp Beds. 
Beds become damp, either from their not being ufed, (landing 
in damp houfes, or in rooms without fire, or from the linen not be- 
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ing dry when hid on the bed. Nothing is more to be dreaded by 
travellers than damp beds, which are very common in all places 
where fuel is fcarce. When a traveller, cold and wet, arrives at an 
iftn, he may by means of a good <ire, warm diluting liquor, and a 
dry bed, have the perfpiration refcored ; but if he be pat into a cold 
room, and laid in a damp bed, it will be more obftni&ed, and the 
worft confequences will enfue. Travellers mould av id inns which 
are noted for damp beds, as they would a houfe infected with the 
plague, as no man, however robuft, is proof againft the danger ari- 
fnig from them. 

But inns are not the only places where damp beds are to be 
met with. Beds kept in private families for the reception of ftran- 
gers are often equally dangerous. All kinds of liuea and bedding, 
when not frequency ufed, become damp. How then is it poffible 
that bed 1 ?, wlvc' 1 are no' fiept in above two or three times a year, 
fhoul ! re 'afe? Nothing is more common than to hear people com- 
pl in rf naving caught cold by changing their bed. The reafon is 
obv jus : were they careful n^ver to ileep in a bed but what was 
frequently ufed, they would feldom find any ill confequences from 
a change. 

Nothing is more to be dreaded by a delicate perfon when on a 
▼ifit, than being laid in a bed which is kept on purpofe for ftran- 
gers. That ill-judged piece of comphifance becomes a real injury. 
All the bad confequences from this quarter might eafily be prevent- 
ed in private families, by caufmg their ferv ants to ileep in the fpare 
bds, and refign them to ftrangers when they come. In inns, where 
the beds are ufed alnvVt everv night, nothing elfe is necefTery than 
to keep the rooms well feafoned by frequent fires, and the linen dry. 

That baneful cullom faid to be praclifed in many inns, of damp- 
ing meet?, an^ preffing them in order to fave wafting, and after- 
wards laving them on the beds, ought, when difcovered, to bepun- 
ifh '\ with the iifmoft feverity. It is really a fpecies of murder, and 
w'll often prove as fatal as poifon or gun-mot. Indeed linen, efpe- 
ciailv if it has been warned in winter, ought not to be ufed till it 
has been expofed for fome time to the fire ; nor is this operation 
lefs neceffiry for linen warned in maimer, provided it has lain by 
for any length of time. This caution is the more needful, as gen- 
tlemen are of r en exceedingly attentive to what they eat or drink at 
an inn, yet pay no regard to a circum lance of much more impor- 
tance.* 

Damp Houfes, 

Damp houfes frequently Deduce the like ill confequences ; for 
this reafon thofe who build mould be careful to chufe a dry fitua- 
thn. A houfe which itands on a damn inarfhv foil or deep clay, 
will nev<°r be thorounmlv dry. All hoqfes, unlefs where the ground 
is exceedingly dry, mould have the firf> floor a l'ttle raifed. Ser- 
vants an \ others who are obliged to live in cellars and funk (lories, 

* If a perfon fufpe&s that his bed is damp, the fimplc precaution of taking off theiheets 
and ly'ng in the blankets, with ali, or im>ll or his clothes on, will prevent all tht danger. I 
have praclifed this for many years, and never have been hurt b damp beds, though no con- 
fKtgtiooj without care, is proof againf* their baneful influence. ' 
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feldom continue iong in health : matters ought furely to pay fome 

regard to the heulth'of their fervauts, as well as to their own* 

Nothing is more common than for peopi ., merely to avoid fome 
trifling inconveniencY, to hazard their lives, by inhab'-.ing a honfe 
almoil as i'on as the mafons, phfterers, &c. i.ave done with it; 
fuch houfes a;enot only dangerous from their daropnefc, nut like- 
wife from t e fmell of lime, paint, &c. The afthtnas, cmfumptions, 
and other difeafes of the lungs, fo incident to people who work in 
thefe ar'icles, are fuflicent proofs of the ; r being unwh lei me. 

Rooms are >ften rende? ed damp by an unfeafonable p ; 'ece of 
cleanlinefs; 1 mea'j the pernicious cuftom of warning mem imme-, 
diately before company is put into them. Mo 1 people catch cold, 
if they fit but a very fhort time in a room that rrs bee; i lately w?fh. 
ed ; the delicate ought carefully to avi id <uch a fjtuation, and even 
the robuft are not always proof againit its influence.* 

Sudden Tranfit'wis from Heat to Cold. 

The perforation is commonly cbftructed y sudden tran. 
Siticns from heat to cold. Coiris are fek* m caught, u lei, when 
people have been too much hcat:d. Heat r rities the blood. qui< k ?n& 
the circulation, and increafes the perfpirition ; but wh n :h le -\re 
fuddenly checked, the confequences mutt be bad. it i.> indeed inw 
poiTible for labourers not to be hot upon fome occasions : but it is 
generally in their power to let themfelves cool gradually, to put on 
their clothes when ihey leave off work, to make choice of a dry 
place to reft tnemfelves in, and to avoid fleeping in t l »e open fields. 
Thefe eafy rules, if obfcrveJ, would off en prevent fevers, and other 
fatal diforders. 

It is very common for people when hot, to drink freely of cold 
water, or fmall liquors. This conduct is extremely dangerous.— 
Thirft indeed is hard to bear, and the inclination to 'gratify that ap- 
petite frequently gets the better of reafon, and makes us do what 
our judgment difapproves. Every peafant, however, knows, if his 
horlebe permitted to drink his belly full of cold water after violent 
exercife, and be immediately put into the liable, or fuffered to re- 
main a* reft, that it will kill him. This they take the utmoft care 
to prevent. It were well if they were equally attentive to their own 
fafety. 

Thirft may be quenched many ways without fwallowing large 
quantities of cold, liquor. The fields afford variety of acid fruits 
and plants, the rery chewing of which would abate thirft. Water 
kept in the mouth for fome time, and fpit cut again, iF frequently 
retreated, will have the fame efteft. If a bit of bread be eaten along 
with a few mouthfuls of wat«r, it will both quench thirft more ef- 
fectually, and make the danger lefs. When a perfon is extremely 
hot, a moub-ful of brandy, or other fpirits, if it can be obtained, 
ought to be preferred to any thing elfe. But if any one has been 
fo foolifh, when hot, as to drink freely of cold liquor, he ought to 

* People ; roagine if a good fire is made in a room after it has been wu/hed, that there is 
SO danger fwn fitting in it ; but they muftgivr me leave to fa> that this increafes the dan- 
ger. The evaporation excited by the fire genera^ «gjd, and renders the damp more aftiw. 
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continue his exercife at leaft till what he drank be thoroughly- 
warmed upon his ftomach. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the bad effects which flow 
fr om drinking cold liquors when the body is hot. Somet: mes this 
has occaiioned immediate dea*h. Hoarienefs, quinfeys, and fevers 
of various kinds, are its common confequences. Neither is it fafe 
when warm to eat freely of raw fruits, f llads, or the like. Thefe 
indeed have not fo fuddtn an effect on the body as cold liquors, but 
they are notwi h r Hnding dangerous, an 1 ought to be avoided. 

Sitting m a warm room, and drinking hot liquors till the pores 
are quite open, and immediately going ; nto the cold air, is extreme- 
ly dangerous. Colds, coughs, and inflammations of the breaft, are 
the ufua! eff cts cf 'his conduct; yet nothing is more common than 
for people, alter they have drank w-irm liquors for lev ral hours, 
to w ilk or ride a number of miles in the coldeft night, or to ramble 
about in the ftreets.* 

People ixe very apt, when a room is hot, to throw open a win- 
dow, and to fit near it. This is the moil dangerous practice. Any 
perfon had better (it w thout doors than in fuch a firuation, as the 
current of air is directed againft one particular p rt of the body. — . 
Inflammatory fevers aud conlumpnons hare often been occalioned 
by fitting or ftanding thinly clothed near an open window. Nor 
is fleeping with open windows lefs to be dreaded. That ou.g't ue- 
ver to be done, even in the hotteft feafon, u- lefs the window is at 
a diftaace. I have known mechanics frequently contrad fatal dif- 
eafes, by working ftript at an open window, and would advife ail 
of tnem to beware of fuch a practice. 

Few things expofe people more to catch cold than keeping their 
own houles too warm : fuch pe>fons may be faid to live in a fort of 
hot-houfes; they can hardly ftir abroad to vifit a neighbour but at 
the hazard of their lives. Were there no other reafon for keeping 
houles moderately cool, that alone is fufficient : but no h ufe that 
is too hot can be wnoMbme ; heat deftroys the fpring and enfticity 
of the air, renders it leis fit for expanding the lungs, and the other 
purpofes of refpiration. Hence it is that confumptions and other 
difeafcs of the lungs prove fo fatal to people who work in forges, 
glafs-houfes, and the like. 

Some are even fo fool-hardy, as to plunge themfelves when hot, 
in cold water. Not only fevers, but inadnefs itfi&has frequently- 
been the < effect of this conduct. Indeed it loolfl^Bbiuch like the 
adion of a madman to deferve a ferious coniidei«PBn. 

( The refult of all thefe obfervations is, that every one ought to 
avoid, with the utmoft attention, all fudden tranfitions from heat 
to cold, and to keep the body in as uniform a temperature as pof- 
fible ; or where that cannot be done, to take care to let it cool gra- 
dually. 

People may imaging that too ftrict an attention to thefe things 

* The beer-houfes in great towns, where fuch numbers of people fpend their evtningj, 
are highly pernicious. The breath of a number of people crowded into a lower apartment, 
with the addition of fires, candles, the fmoke of t»bacco, and the fumes of hot liquor, &c. 
mud not only render it hurtful to continue in fuch places, but dangerous to go out of them 
'.ito a cgid and chilly atmofgkerc, 
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would fend to reader them dehcare. So far however is this from 
being my defign, that the very firft rule proposed for preventing 
colds, is ro harden rhe body, by inuring it daily to the open air. 

I {hall put an end to whar relates to ?h ; s part of mv fubjeft, by 
giving an aoltraft if the juftly celebrated arivice of Celfus, with rel- 
pect to the p cfervati >n of health. " A man," fays he, " wno is 
bleiTed with good h-alth, flnuld confine himfelf to no particular 
rules, either with r^fpeft to regimen or medicine. He ought fre- 
quently to diverfify his manaer of living ; to be fometimes in 
town* fometimes in the country ; to hunt, fail, indulge himfelf in 
reft, but more frequently to ufe exercife. He ought to refufe no 
kind of food that is commonly ufe.1, but fometimes to eat more a :d 
fometimes lefs ; fometimes to m*ke one at an entertainment, and 
fometimes to forbear it ; to make rather two meals a-day than one, 
and always to eat heartily, provided he can digeft it. He fhould be 
careful in time of health not to dcftrov, by excefles of any kind, 
that vigor of conftitution which mould fupport him under fick. 
nefs." 
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PART II. 



OF DISEASES. 



CHAPTER XII. 

OF THE KNOWLEDGE AND CURE OF DISEASES, 



T. 



HE cure of difea r es does not depend fo much upon fci- 
entific principles as many imagine. It is chiefly the refult of expe- 
rience and abferyation* By attending the fick, and carefully ob- 
ierving the various occurrences in dlfeates, a great degree of ac- 
curacy may be^gfcked, ooth in diftinguifh'mg their fymptoms, and 
in the applieatjM Jmedicines. Hence fenfible nurfes, and other 
perfons who waSpipon the fick, often fbrefee the patient's fate 
fooner than thofe who have been bred to phyfic. We d ■> not how- 
ever mean to inlinuar? that a medical education ; $ of no ufe: It is 
doubtlefs of the great ft importance ; but it never can fupply the 
place o f obfrrvitiofn an ! exper.ence. 

Every difeafe may be confiiered as an affembha;e of fvmotonn, 
and rnuft be diftinguiflne \ by thofe woich ar* mod obvi >u? anl per* 
manent. Inle >.d therefore of giving a clalBc >l a-rangement of dif- 
eafes, according to the fyftematic method, it will be more fuit ble, 
in a performance of this nature, to give a full ana" acrura f e 'ef^rip* 
tion of eacn particular difeafe as it occurs; and, where any of the 
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iymp^oms of one difeafe have a near relemblance to thofe of ano- 
ther, t J take notice of that circum fiance,, and at the fame time to 
point out the peculiar cr chara&eriftic fymptoms by which ir may 
be diftinguifhed. By a due attention to thefe, the investigation of 
difeafes will be found to be a 1 4s difficult matter than moft people 
would at firft be ready to imagine. 

A. proper attention to the patient's age, fax, temper of mind, 
conftitution, and manner of life, will iikewife greatly affift, both in 
the inveft'gation and treatment of difeafes. 

In childhood the fibres are lax and foft, the nerves extremely ir- 
ritable, and the fluids thin ; whereas in old agt the fibre? are rigid, 
the nerves become almost infenfible, and many of tb j veff Is imper- 
viable. Thefe and other peculiarities render the difeafes cf the 
young and aged very different, and of courfe they mud require a 
different methdd of treatme :t. 

Females are liable to manv difeafes which do not afflict the other 
fex : befides. the :ervous fyftem being more irritable in them than 
in -nen, their difeafes require to be treated with greater caution. — 
They are lefs able to bear large evacuations ; and all Simulating me- 
dicines might tobeadminiftered to them with a fparing fpnd. 

Particular confthutions not only difpofe perfons to peculiar dif- 
eafes, but Iikewife render it neceffary to treat thefe difeafes in a 
p culiar manner. A delicate perfon, for example, with weak nerves, 
who lives moftly within doors, mult not be treated, under any dif- 
eafe, prerifely in the fame manner as one who is hardy and r6bm% 
and who is much expofed to the open air. 

Tne temper of mind ought to be carefully attended to in dif- 
eafes- Fear, anxiety, and a fretful temper, both occafions and ag- 
gravate difeafes. In vain do we apply medicit es to thebodv to re- 
move maladies which proceed from the mind. Wh^n it is afFe&ed, 
the beft medicine is to foothe the paihons, to divert the mind from 
anxious thought, and to keep the patient as esfy and cheerful as pof- 
fibie. 

Attention ought Iikewife to be paid to the climate, or place 
where the patient lives, the air he breathes, hi? die!, S:c. Such as 
live in low rtarihy fituations are fubjeft to many difeafes which are 
unknown to the inhabitants of high countries. Thofe who breathe 
the impure air of cities, have many maladies to which the mere hap- 
py nifties are entire ftranaers. Perfons who feed grofsly, and in- 
dulge in ftrong liquors, are liable to difeafes which do notarTecl: the 
temperate and abftcmious, &c. 

It has already been obferved, that the different occupations and 
filiations in life difpofe mef to peculiar difeafes. It is therefore ne- 
ceffary to inquire into the patient's occupation, manner of life, &c. 
This will not only affift us in finding out the difeafe, but will like- 
wife direct us in the treatment of it. It would be very imprudent 
to treat th° laborious and the fedentary precifely in the fame man- 
ner, even fuppofmg them to labour under the lame difeafe. 

It will Iikewife be proper to inquire, whether the difeafe be con- 
ftifutional or accidental; whether it has been of long or fherf du- 
ration ; whether it proceeds from any great and fuddea alteration 
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in th^ diet, manner of life, &c. The ftate of the patient's body 
and if the other evacuations, ought alfo to be inquired into; and 
likewife whether he can with eafe perform all the vital and animal 
functions, as breathing, digeftion, &c. 

Laftly, it will be proper to inquire what difeafes the patient 
has formerly been liable to, and what medicines were mod benef^ 
cial to him; if he has a ftrong averfion to any particular drug, &c. 

As many of the ind ; cations of cure may be anfwere.: by diet 
alone, it is alwavs the firft thing to be attende ' to in tne treatment 
of difeafes. Thofe who know no better, imagine that every th ; ng 
which goes by the name of a medicine poffeffes foine wonderful 
power or fecr?t charm, and think, if the patient 1 wallows enough of 
drugs, that he mu"- do well. This miftake has many ill confequen- 
ces; it makes people truft to drugs, and neglect tiieir own endea- 
vours; befides it di (courages ail attempts to relieve the fick where 
medicines cannot bcobtained. 

Medicines are no doubt ufeful in their places; and when ad- 
miniftered with prudence, they may do much g od; but when they 
are put in pla e of every thing elfe, or admini tiered a< random, 
which is not feldom the cafe, they muft do mifchief. We would 
therefore wifh to call the attention of mankind from the purfuit of 
fecr^t medicines, to fuch th"ngs as they are acquainted with. The 
proper regulation of thefe may often do much good, and there is 
little danger of their ever doing hurt. 

Every difeafe weakens the digeftive powers. The diet ought 
therefore, in all cafes, to be light and of eafy digeftion. It would 
be as prudent for a perfon with a broken leg to attempt to walk, as 
for one in a fever to eat the fame kind of food, and in the fame quan- 
tity, as when he was in perfect health. Even abftinence alone will 
often cure a fever, efpecially when it has been occalioned by ex- 
cels in eating or drinking. 

In all fevers attended with inflammation, as pleurfies, peripneu- 
monies, &c. thin gruels, wheys, watery infufion^ of muhlaginous 
plants, roots, &c. are not only proper for the parent's food, but 
they are likewife the beft medicines which can be admini^ered. 

In fevers, of a flow, nervous, or putrid kind, where there are 
no fymptoms of inflammation, and where the patient muft be fup- 
ported with cordials, that intention can always be more effectually 
anfwered by nourifhing diet and generous wines, than by any me- 
dicines yet known. 

Nor is a proper attention to the diet of lefs importance in chro- 
nic than in acute difeafes. Perfons afflicted with low fpirits, wind, 
weak nerves, and other hypochondriacal affections, generally find 
more benefit from the ufe of folid food and generous liquors, than 
from all the cordial and carminative medicines, which can be admi- 
niftered to them. 

The fcurvy, that moft obftinate malady, will fooner yield to 3 
proper vegetable diet, than to all the boaited antifcorbutic remedies 
of the fh ps. 

In confumpnons, when the humours are vitiated, and the fto- 
mach fo much weakened as to be unable to digeft the folid fibres of 
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animals, or even to affimilate the juices of vegetables, a diet confid- 
ing chiefly of milk, will not only fupport the patient, but will often 
cure the .Ufeafe after every otner medicine has failed. 

Nor is an attention to other things of lei's importance than to 
diet. The ftrauge infatuation which has long induced people to 
ftiut up the lick from all communication with the external air has 
done great mifchiefc Not only in fevers, but many other difeafes, 
the patie.it will receive more benefit from having the freflh air pru- 
dently admitted into his chamber, than from all t ie medicines which 
can be p:ivpn him. 

Exercife may likewife in many cafes be coafidered as a medi- 
cine. S iling, or riding on horfeback, frr example, will be of more 
fen/ice in the cure of confumptions, glandular obftruclaons, &c. than 
any medicine yet known. In difeafes waich proceed from a relax- 
ed ftate of the folids, the col ! bath, and ether parts of the gymnaf- 
tic regimen, will be found equally beneficial. 

Few things are of greater importance in the cure of difeafes 
than leanlinefs. When a patient is fuff red to lie in dirty clothes, 
whatever perfp : res from his body is again reabforbed,or taken up in- 
to it, which ferves to nourifh the difcafe and increafe the danger. 
Many dileafrs may be cured by cleaniinefs alone ; molt of them may 
be mtigatcd by it, and in all of them it is higaly neceffary both for 
the patient and th Ah who attend him. 

Mnry other obfervations, were it necefiary, might be adduced 
to prove the importance of a proper regimen in difeales. Regimen 
will often cure difeafes without medicine, but medicme will feldom 
fuo-eed wh re a proper regimen is neglected. F~r this reafon, in 
the treatment of difeafes, we have always given the firft place to 
regimen. Thofe who are i norant of aiedicine may confine them- 
felves to it only. For others who have more knowledge, we have 
recommeoded fome of the moftfimple but appr ved f rms of medi- 
cine in every difeafe. Thefe however are never to be administered 
but by people of better underitanding ; nor even by them without 
the greateft precaution. 



CHAP. XIII. 

OF FEVERS IN GENERAL. 

X&S more tnan one na ^ °f mankind is faid to perfh by fe- 
ver?, it is of importance to be acquainted with their caufes. The 
mod general Caufes of fevers are, infection, errors in diet, tamhoh* 
fome air, violent emotions of the mind, excefs or Juppreffon of ufual evacua- 
tions, external or internal injuries, and extreme degrees of heat or cold. A§ 

moft of thefe have already been treated of-' at confiderable length, 
and their effects (hewn, we fhall not now refirne the con fid era t ion 
of them, out ihail only recommend it to all, as they would wifhio 
avoid fevers and other fatal difeafes,, to pay the moil purctual at- 
tention to thefe articles. 

Fevers are not only 'he more frequent of all difeafes, but they 
kewife the molt complex, In the moft iimpb ipecies of fever 
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there is always a combination of feveral different fymptoms. The 
diftinguifhing fymptoms of fever are, increafed heat, frequency of 'pulfe, 
lofs of appetite, general debility, pain in the head, and a difficulty in per- 
forming form of the vital or animal funclions. The fymptoms ufually at- 
tendant on levers are, naufea, thirit, anxiety, delirium, wearinefs, 
wafting of the fiefh, want of fleep, or the fleep diflurbed and not 
refrefhing. 

Wneu the fever comes on gradually, the patient generally r m- 
plaihs firffc of langour or liftleiihefs, forenefs of the flefb, or the 
bones, as the country people exprefs it, heavinefs of the head, lofs 
of appetite, ficknefs, with clamminefs of the mouth; after ibme 
time come on excefiive heat, violent thirfl, reflleflheis, &c. 

When the fever attacks fuddenly, it always begins with an un- 
eafy fenfatlon of excefiive cold, accompanied wi'h debility and lofs 
of appetite; frequently t ;e cold is at ended with fhivering, oppref- 
iion a x>ut the heart, and ficknefs at ftomach, >r vomithg. 

Fevers are divi led into continual, remitting, intermitti-ig, and 
fuch as are attended with :u!:ane;us eruption or topical inflamma- 
tion as the fmall pox, eryfipclas, &c. By a continual fever is meant 
that whi ;h never leaves the patient during rhe whole courfe of the 
difeafe, or which fhews no remarkable in Teafe or abatement in the 
fymptoms. This kind of fever is likewife divided into acute, flow, 
and malignant. The fever is calle \ acute when its progrefs is quick, 
and the fymptoms violent; but when thefe are more gentle, it is 
generally ienominatedyW. W .en livid or petechial fpotsfnewa 
putrid ftate of the humours, the fever is called malignant, putrid, or 

petechial. 

A. remitting fever differs from a continual only in a degree. It 
has frequent v.-creafes and decreafes, or exacerbations and remif- 
fions, but never wholly leaves the patient during the courfe of the 
difeafe. Intermitting fevers or agues are -hole v/ ich, during the 
time that the patient nay be faid to be ill, have evident intervals or 
reaiiffions of the fymptoms. 

As a fever is only an effort of Nature to free herfelf from an 
offending caufe, it is the bufinefs of thofe who have the care of the 
lick to obferve with diligence which way Nature pants, and to en- 
deavour to aflift hsr operations. Our bodies are fo framed, as to 
haVe a conft inr. ten iency to expel or throw off whatever is injuri- 
ous to health. This is generally done by urine, fweat, ftool, ex- 
pectoration, vomit, or fome other evacuation. 

There is reafon to believe, if the efforts of Nature, at the be- 
ginning of a fever, were duly attended to and promoted, it would 
ieldom continue long ; but when her attempts are neglected or coun- 
teracted, it ; s no wouder if the difeafe proves ^atal. There are daily 
inftances of p a rfons who, after catching cold, have all the fvrnp- 
tfcms of a beginning fever ; but by keeping warm, drinking dilut- 
ing liquors, bathing their feet in warn wa er, &c. the fymptoms in 
a few hours difappear, and the dang r is prevented. Whe^ fevers 
of a putrid kind threaten, the eft method of obviating t .eir efle&s 
; 3 Dy rep: ated vomits. 

Our defign is oot to enter into a critical inquiry into tr.e p*« 
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tore and immediate caufes of fevers, but to mark their moft obvi- 
ous fymptoms, and to point out the proper treatment of the patient 
with refpect to his diet, drink, air, &c. in the different ftages of the 
diieafe. In thef'e articles the inclination of the patient will in a. great 
meafure direct our conduct. 

Almoft every perfon in a fever complains of great thirft, and 
calls out for drink, efpecially of a cooling nature. This at once 
points out the ui'e of water, and other cooling liquors. What is fo 
likely to abate the heat, attenuate the humours, remove fpafmsa id 
obilructions, promote perfpiration, increafe the quantity of urine 
and in fhort produce every falutary effect in an ardent or inflamma- 
tory fever, as <rink ng plentifullv of water, thin gruel, or any ather 
weak liquor, of which water is the bafis ? The neceility of diluting 
liquors is pointed cut by the dry tongue, the parched ikin, and the 
burning heat, as well as by the unquenchable thirft of the patient. 

Many cooling liquors, which are extremely grateful to patients 
iu a fever, may be prepared from fruits, as decoctions of tamarinds^ 
apple tea, orange whey, and tne like. Mucilaginous liquors might 
alio be prepared from marih-mailow roots, linfeed, lhnetree buds, 
and other mild vegetables. Thefe liquors, efpecially when acidulated^ 
are highly agreeable to the patient, and ftiould never be denied him! 

At the oeginmng of a fever the patient generally complains of 
great latitude or wearinefs, and has no inclination to move. This 
evidently fhews the propriety of keeping him eafy, and if poflible 
in bed. Lying in bed relaxes the fpai'ms, abatesrhe violence of the 
circulation, and gives nature an opportunity of exert : ng all her force 
to overcome the difeafe. The bed alone would often remove a i's- 
ver at the beginning ; but when the patient nruggles with the dif- 
eafe, inftead of driving it off, he only fixes it the deeper, and ren- 
ders it more dangerous. This obl'ervation is too often verified h 
travellers, who happen when on a journey to be leized with a fe- 
ver. Their anxiety to get home induces them to travel with the fe- 
ver upon them, which conduct feidora fails to render it fatal. 

In fevers the mind as well as the body fhould be kept eafy. 
Company is feldom agr eable to the fick. Indeed every thing that 
difturbs the imagination, increafes the diieafe ; 'for which reafon 
every perlbn in a Fever ought to be kept perfectly quiet, and neither 
allowed to fee nor hear any thing that may in the leaft affect or dif- 
compofe his mind. 

Though the patient in a fever has the greatefl inclination for 
drink, yet he feldom has any appetite for folid food : hence the im- 
propriety of urging him to' take victuals is evident. Much foh'd 
food in a fever is every way hurtful. It oppreiles nature, and in- 
ftead of nouriihing the patient, ferves only to feed the difeale.—- 
What food the patient takes fhould be in fmall quantity, light, and 
of eafy d ; gpftion. It ought to be chiefiv of the vegetable kind, as 
panada, roailed apples, gruels and Inch like. 

Poor people, when any of their family are taken ill, run direct- 
ly to their rich ueig ; ib urs for c irdials, an" 5 , pour wine, fpirits, &c, 
into the patient, who perhaps never had b-ea acctiftomed to tafte 
Jych liquors when in health. If there be any degree of fever, '.h 
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conduct mull increafe it, and if there be none, this is the ready way 
to raife one. Stuffing the patient with fweetmeats and other deli. 
cacies is likewife very pernHous. Tnefe are always harder to dL 
geft than common food, and cannot fail to hurt. 

Not h ing is more defir -d by a parent in a fever than frefh air. 
It not only removes his anxiety, but cools the blood, revives the 
fpirits, ana proves every way beneficial. M my patients are in a 
manner tlifled to death in fevers for want of frefh air ; yet fuch is 
the unaccountable infatuation of no ft people, that the moment they 
think a perfon irfa fev-r, they imagine he fh uld be kept in a clofe 
chamber, into which not o >e particle of frefh air mu ' be admitted. 
Infbai of this, tiiere ought to be a conftant flream of frefh air into 
a fick perfon's chamber, fo as to keep it moderately cool. Indeed 
its degree of warmth ought never to be greater than is agreeable 
to one in perf £1 health. 

Nothing fpoils the air of a fick perfon's chamber, or hurts the 
patient more, than a number of people breathing in it. When the 
blood is inflamed, or the hum <urs in a putrid ftate, air that has been 
breathed repeatedly will greatly increafe the difeafe. Such air not 
only lofes its fpring, and becomes unfit for the purpofe of refpira- 
tion, but acquires a noxious quality, which renders it in a manner 
poifonous to the fick. 

In fevers, when the patient's fpirits are low and depreff°d, he 
is not only to be fupported with cordials, but every method mould 
be taken to cheer and comfort his mind. Many, from a miftaken 
zeal, when they think a perfon in danger, inflead of folacing his 
mind with the hopes and confolati <ns of religion, fright him with 
the views of hell a .d damnation. It would be unfuitable here to 
dwell upon the impropriety an! dangerous confequences of this 
conduct ; it often *urts the body, and there is reafon to believe fel- 
dom benefits the foul. 

Among common people, the very name of a fever generally 
fuggefrs the neceffity of bleeding. This notion feems to have taken 
its rile from nnft fevers in this country having been formerly of an 
inflammatory nature ; but 'rue innmamatcry fevers are now fel- 
dom to be met with. Sedentary occupations, and a different man- 
ner of living, nave fo changed the fta'e of difeafes in Britain, that 
there is now hardly one fever in ten where the lancet is neceflary. 
In moft low, nervous, and putrid fevers, wh ; ch are now fo com- 
mon, bleeding is reallv hurtful, as it weakens the patient, finks his 
fpirits, &c. W> would recommend tbis general rule, never to bleed 
at the beginning of a fever, unlefs there be evident fiVns of inflam- 
mation. Bleeding is an excellent medici. »e when necefiary, but fh ould 
never be wantonly performed. 

It is likewife a common notion, that fweating is always necef- 
fary in the beginning of a fever. When the fev r proceeds froifl 
an ob -rafted perfpiration, this notion is not ill-founded, if the pa- 
tient only lies in bed, bathes his feet and legs in war.n water, and 
drinks freely of warm water-p;ruel, or anv other weak diluting li- 
quor, he will felbm fail to perfpire freely. The war nth of the - 
bed, and the diluting drink, will relax the univerial fpafm, whic*J 
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generally affe&s the fkin at the beginning of a fever ; it will open 
the pores, and promote the perforation, bv means <<f which the fe- 
ver may often be carried off. But inftead of this, the common prac- 
tice is to heap clothes upon the patient, and to give him things of 
a hot nature, as fpirits, fpiceries, &c. which fire his blood, increafe 
the fpafms, and render the difeafe more dangerous. 

In all fevers a proper attention flaonld be paid to the patient's 
longings. Thefe are the calls of Nature, and often point out what 
may be of real ufe. Patients are not indeed to be indulged in every 
thing that the fickly appetite may crave ; but it is generally right 
to let them have a little of what they eagerly defire, though it may 
not leem altogether proper. What the patient longs for, his fton> 
ach will generally digest j and fuch things have fcmetimes a very 
happy effect. 

When a patient is recovering from a fever, great care is necef- 
fary to prevent a relapfe. Many perfons^ by too foon imagining 
themfelyes well, have loft their lives, cr contracted other difeafesot 
an obftinate nature. As the body after a fever is weak and delicate, 
it is neceffary to guard agairft catching cold. Moderate ex^rciie in 
the open air will be of ufe, but great fatigue is by all means to be 
avoided ; agreeable company will alfo have a good effeft. The diet 
muft be light but nourifhing. It fhould be taken frequently, but 
in fmall quantities. It is dangerous, at fuch a time, to eat as much 
as the ftoraach may crave. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
OF INTERMITTING FEVERS, OR AGUES. 



_NTERMITTING fevers afford the bell opportunity both 
of obferving the nature of a fever, and alfo the effecls of medicine. 
No perfon can be at a lofs to diftinguiih an intermitting fever from 
any other, asd the proper medicine for it is now almoft univerfally 
known. 

The feveral kinds of intermitting fevers take their names from 
the period in which the fit returns, as quotidian, tertian, quartan,&c. 

CAUSES. — Agues are occaiioned by effluvia from putrid ft ag- 
nating water. This is evident from their abounding in rainy fea- 
fons, and being moft frequent in countries where the foil is imrfhy, 
as in Holland, the fens of Cambridgeshire, the Hundreds of EfTex, 
Sec. This difeafe may alfo be occasioned by eating too much ftone 
fruit, by a poor watery diet, damp houfes, evening dews, lying up- 
on the damp ground, watching, fatigue, depreffing pallacn?,and the 
like. When the inhabitants of a high country remove to a low one, 
they are generally feized with intermitting fevers, and to fuch the 
difeafe is moft apt to prove fatal. In a word, whatever relaxes the 
iblids, diminiflies the perfpiration, or obftrucls the circulation in 
the capillary or fmall velTels, difpofes the body to agues. 

SYMPTOMS — An intermitting fever generally begins with 
a pain cfrthe. head and loins, wearinefs of the limbs, coldceft-of the 

(9) 
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extremities, flretcrnng, yawning, with fometimes great ficknefs and 
vornitting ; to wnich iiicceed fhivering and violent fluking- After- 
wards the fkin becomes moift, and a profufe fweat breaks out, which 
generally terminates the fit or paroxyfm. Sometimes indeed the 
difeafe comes on fuddenly, when the perfon thinks himfelf m per- 
fect health ; but it is more commonly preceded by liftleffnefs, lofs 
of appetite, and the fymptoms mentioned above. 

REGIMEN.— While the fit continues, the patient ought to 
drink freely of water-gruel, orange-whey, weak camomile tea ; or. 
if his fpirits be low, fmall wine- whey, fharpened with the juice of 
lemon. All his drink fhould be warm, as that will aflift in bring. 
lag on the fweat, and corfequenily fhorten the paroxyfm.* 

Between the paroxyfms the patient muft be Supported with 
food that is'nourifhing, but light andeafy of digefrion, as veal or 
chicken broths, fago, gruel with a little wine, light puddings, and 
fuch like. His drink may be fmall negus, acidulated with the juice 
of lemons or oranges, and fometimes a little weak punch. He may 
fikewife dtink irifufions of bitter herbs, as camomile, wormwood, 
or water-trefoil, and may now and then take a glafs of fmall wine, in 
which gen ian root, centuary,or fome other bitter, has been infufed. 

As the chief intentions of cure in an ague are to brace thefol- 
ids,' and promote perfpiraticn, the patient ought to take as much 
exercife b- tv/een the fits as he can bear. If he be able to go abroad, 
riding on horfeback, or in a carrhge, will be of great fervice. But 
if he cannot bear that kind of exercife, he ought to take fuch as his 
strength will permit. Nothing tends more to prolong an intermit- 
ting fever, than indulging a lazy indolent difpofition. 

Intermitting fevers, under a proper regimen, will often go off 
without medicine : and when the difeafe is mild, in an open and dry j 
country, there is feldom any danger from allowing it to take its 
courle ; but when the patient's ftrength feems to decline, or the 
paroxyfms are fo violent that his life is in danger, medicine ought 
immediat ly to be adminifterecL * This however fhould never be 
done till the difeafe be properly formed, that is to fay, till the pa- 
tient his had feveral fits of fhaking and fweating. 

ME DICiNE.— The firft thing to be done in the cure of an in- 
termitting fever, is tocleanfe the ftomach and bowels. This not j 
only renders the application of other medicines more fafe,but like- 
wife more efficacious. In this difeafe, the ftomach is generally load- 
ed with cold vilcid phlegm, and frequently great quantities of bile 
are dlfdi irged by vomit ; which plainly points out the neceffity of 
evacuati. ns. Vomits are therefore to be admiciftered before' the 
patient takes any other medicine. A dcfe of ipecacuanha will gene-. 
rally anfwer this purpofe very well. A fcruple or half a dram of 
the powder will be fufficient for an adult, and for a younger per- 
fon the dofe muft be lei's in proportion. After the vomit begins to 
operate, the patient ought to drink plentifully of weak camomile 
tea. The vomit fhould be taken two or three hours before the re- 

* Dr. Lina fay«, that twenty or twenty-five drops of laudanum put into a cup of the pa- 
* '.m's drink, and given about half an hour after the commencement of the hot fit, pro- 
motes the fweat, mortenj the fit, relieves the head, and tends gr-eatlv to remove the difeafe. 
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turn of the fit, and may be repeated at the diftance of two or three 
<kys. Vomits not only cleanfe the itomach, bur increafe the peripi- 
ration, and all the other fecretions, which render them of fuch im- 
portance, that they often cure intermitting fevers, without the af« 
iiftance of any other medicine. 

Purging medicines are likewife ufeful and often neceffary itt 
intermitting fevers. A fmart purge has been known to cure an ob- 
ftinate ague, after the Peruvian bark and other medicines had been 
ufeJ in vain. Vomits however are more fuitable in this difeafe, and 
render purging lefs neceffary ; but if the patient be afraid to take 
a vomit, he ought in this cafe to cleanfe the bowels by a dofe cr 
two of Glauber's fait, jalap, or rhubarb. 

Bleeding may fometimes be proper at the begi ning of an inter- 
mitting fever, when exceflive heat, a delirium, &c. give reafon to 
lufpecr. an inflammation; but as the blood is feldom in an inflam- 
matory ftate in intermitting fevers, this operation is rarely neceffa- 
ry. When frequently repeated, it tends to prolong this difeafe. 

After proper evacuations the patient may fafely ule the Peru- 
vian bark, which may ,- taken in any w.\y that is moft agreeable 
to him. No preparation of the bark f^ems to anfwer better than 
the moft Cmple form in which it can be given, viz. in powder. 

Two ounces of the beft Peruvian bark, finely powdered, may- 
be divided into twenty-four dofes. Thefe may either be made into 
boluffes as they are ufed, with a little fyrup of lemon, or mixed in 
a glafs of red wine, a cup of camomile tea, water gruel, cr any oth*- 
er drink that is more agreeable to the patient.* 

In an ague which returns every day, one of the above dofes 
may be taken every two hours during the interval of the fits. By 
this method the patient will be able to take five or fix dofes between 
each paroxyfm. In a tertian or third day ague it will be fufiicienc 
to take a dofe every third hour during the interval, and in a quar- 
tan every fourth. If the patient cannot take fo large a dole of the 
bark, he may divide each of the powders into two parts, and take 
one every hour, &c. For a young perfon a fmaller quantity of this 
medicine will be fufficient, and the dofemuft be adapted to the age, 
conftitution and violence of the fymptoms.t 

The above- quantity of bark will.frequently cure an ague; the 
patienr, however, ought not to leave off taking the medicine as foon 
as the paroxyfms are flopped, but mould continue to ufe it till there 
is reafon to believe the difeafe is entirely overcome. Moft of the 
failures in the cure of this difeafe are owing to patients not contin- 
uing to ufe the medicine long enough. They are generally direct- 
ed to take it till the fits are flopped, then to leave it off, and begin 

* it has lately been obferved, that the red bark is more powerful than that which has for 
fom« time been in common ufe. Its fuperior <rTkacy feems to arife from i:s bcin^of a more 
p-rfeft prowth than the quill bark, and consequently more fully impregnated with the me- 
dical properties of the plant. 

ffn intermitting fevers of an obftinate nature, 1 have found it nccefTarv to throw in the 
barkmiKh fairer. In.ic-.ed the beicfits arifing from this medicine defend chiefly upon a 
large quantity of it being adminiftered in a fhort time— Several ounces of bark given in a 
Jew davs wili do more than as many pounds taken in the courlt: of iome weeks. When thisi 
medicine is intended either to frop a rnnr' i .iron, or cure an obftmate ague, it ouvht to be 
thrown in as faff, as the ffomach can poffijly bear it. Ina teniion to thfa circuml*?nre has 
• beft rnrJU- ; r»t of which we are in noflefiiop. 
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again at fome diftance of time ; by which means the difeafe gath- 
ers ftrength and often returns with as much violence as before. A 
refapfe may always be prevented by the patient's continuing to take 
dofes of the medicine for fome time after the fymptoms difappear. 
This is both the moft fafe and erMual method of cure. 

An ounce of gentian root, calamus aromaticus, and orange. 
peel, of e^ch half an ounce, with three or four handsful of camo- 
rnije-ibwers, and an handful of coriander-feed, all bruifed together 
: rf a mortar, may be ufed in form of infufion or tea. About half 
ah handful of thefe ingredients may be put into a tea-pot, and an 
Knglifh pint of boiling water poured on them. A cup of this infu- 
sion drank three or four times a day will greatly promote the cure. 
Such patients as cannot drink the watery infufion, may put two 
fiandsful of the fame ingredients into a bottle of white wine, and 
*ake a glafs of it twice or thrice a day. If patients drink freely 
of the ab ve, or any other proper infulion of bitters, a fmaller quan- 
tity of bark than is generally ufed will be fufficient to cure an ague.* 
Thole who cannot fwallow the bark in fubftance, may take it 
in decoction or infufion. An ounce of bark in powder may be in- 
fufed in a bottle of white wine for four or five days, frequently 
fhaking the bottle, afterwards let the powder fubfide, and pour on 
the clear liquor, A wine glafs may be drank three or four time9 a 
day, or oftener, as there is occafion. If a decoction be more agree- 
able, an ounce of the bark, and two drams of fnake-root bruifed, 
with an equal quantity of fait of wormwood, may be boiled in a 
quart of water, to an Engliftr pint. To the {trained liquors may be 
added an equal quantity of red wine, and a glafs of it taken fre* 
quently. 

In obftinate agues, the bark will be found much more efficaci- 
ous wnen ailifted by brandy, or other warm cordials, than taken 
alone. This I have had frequently occafion to obferve in a country 
where intermittent fevers were endemicai. The bark feldom fuc- 
ceeded uniefs affified by ihake-root, ginger, canella alba, or fome 
other warm aromatic. When the fits are frequent and violent, in 
which cafe the fever often approaches towards an inflammatory na- 
ture, it will be fafer to keep out the aromatics, and to add fait of 
tartar in their ftead. But in an obftinate tertian or quartan, in the 
end of autumn or beginning of winter, warm and cordial medicines 
are abfolntely neceffary.t 

As autumnal and winter agues generally prove much more ob- 
ftinate than thofe which attack the patient in fpring or fummer, it 
•will be necefmry to continue the ufe of medicines longer in the for- 

• There ts reafon to believe, thit fundry of our own plants or barks,which are very bitter 
and aftring'-nt, would fucceed in the cure of intermittent fevcra, efpecially when alTiited by 
aromatic?. But as [the Pe uviari bark has been Jong approved in the cure of this difeafe, and" 
)S now to be obtained at a wry reafonable rate, it is of lefs importance to fearch after new 
nie^icmes. We cannot however omit takinp notice,' that the Peruvian bar',: is very often 
adulterated, and that it requires confiderab!e )i;i|| to .lifiingu'fh between the genuine and the I 
r'alfe. This ought to make people very cautious of whom they purchafe it. 

f In obftinate agues, when the patient is old, the habit pheljjmatic, the feafon rainy, the 
situation damp, or the iikc, it will be neceffary t-> mix with two ounces of the bark, half an 
ounce of Virginian fnake rout, and a quarter of «n ounce of finger, or fome other warm 
aromatic ; bat when the fymptoms are of aa inflammarory nature, half an ounce of fi't c: 
worm-wood or fait of tartar may be added to the abo?e quantity of bark, 
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mer than in the latter. A perfon who is feized with an intermitting 
fever in the beginning of winter, ought frequently, if the feafon 
proves rainy, to take a little medicine, although the difeafe mav ieem 
to be cured, to prevent a relapfe, till the return of the warm feafon. 
He ought likewife to take care not to be much abroad in wet wea- 
ther, eipecially in cold eafterly winds. 

When agues are not properly cured, they often degenerate in- 
to obPinate chronical difeafes, as the dropfy, jaundice, &r. For this 
reafon all poffiole care mould be taken to hive them radically cured, 
before the constitution has been too much weakened. 

Though nothing is more rational than the method of treating 
Intermitting fevers, yet by fome ftrange infatuation, more charms 
and whimfical remedies are daily ufed for removing this than any 
other dileafe. There is hardly an old woman who is not in pofTef- 
flon of a noltrum tor flopping an ague ; and it is amazing with what 
readinefs their pretentions are believed. Thofe in diftrefs e2gerly 
grafp at any thing that promifes fudden relief ; but the (h ■ rteft way 
is not always the beft in the treatment of difeafes. The only me- 
thod to obtain a ik-fe and lafting cure, is gradually to ailift Nature 
in removing the caufe of the difordcr. 

Some indeed try bold, or rather fool-hardy experiments to cure 
agues, as drinking great quantities of ftrnng liquors, jumping into 
3 river, taking arienic, &c. Thefe may fometimes have the defired 
efFeft, but muft always be attended with danger.* When there is 
any degree of inflammation, or the leaft tendency to it, fuch expe- 
riments may prove fatal. The orify patient whom I remember to 
have loft in an intermitting fever, evidently killed himfelfbv drink- 
ing ftrong liquor, which fome perfon had perfuaded him would prove 
an infallible remedy. 

Many dirty things are extolled for the aire of intermitting fe- 
vers, as fpiders, cobwebs, fuuffings of candles, &c. Though thefe 
may fometimes fucceed, yet their very sjaftiiicfe is fufEcientto let 
them afide, efpeciaily when cleanly medicines will anfwer the pur- 
pofe better. The only medicine that can be depended upon for 
thoroughly curing an intermittent fever, is the Peruvian bark. It- 
may always be uled with fafe'y : and \ can honeftly declare, that 
in all my pra£f ce I never knew it to fail, when combined with the 
meiicines mentioned above, and duly perfiited in. 

Where agues are endemical, even children are often aflMed 
with that difeafe. Such patients are very difficult to cure, as they 
can feldom be prevailed upon to take the bark, or any other clifa- 
greeable medicine. One method of rendering this medicine more 
palatable, is to make it into a mixture with diftilled waters and fyr-. 
up, and afterwards to give it an agreeable fharpnefs with the elixir 
or fpirit of vitriol. This both improves the medicine, and takes 
off the naufeous ftate. In cafes where the bark cannot be adminif- 
tered, the fa/i?:e mixture may be given with advantage to children.! 

Wine-whey is a very proper drink for a child in an ague ; to 

* Arfenic has of late been recommended as an infallible Tem*dy in the a^ue. : bail 
would advife that ic mould be ufed only under the eye of a * 

+ See Appendix, SalintMixtur'. 
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half an Englifh pint of which may be put a tea fpoonful of the fpiric 
of hartfhorn. Exercife is likewiie of confiderable fervice ; and when 
the riifeafe proves too obftinate, the child ought, if poffiole, to be 
removed to a warm dry ^ir. The fo. d ought to be nourifhing, and 
fometimes a little generous wine fhould be allowed. 

To children, and fuch as cannot fwallow the bark, or when tfye 
ftomacb will not bear it, it may be given by clyfter. Half an ounce 
of the ex raft of bark, diffolved in four ounces of warm wafer, 
with the addition of half an ounce of fweet oil, and fix or eight 
drops of laudanum, is the form recommended by Dr. Lind for an 
adult, and this to be repeated eve-y fourth hour, or oftener, as the 
occaGon mall require. For children the quantity of extract and 
laudanum muft be proportionably leffenecL ^ Children have been 
cured of agues by making them wear a waifccoat with powdered 
bark quilted between the folds of it ; by bathing them frequently 
in a ftrong decoction of the bark, and by rubbing the (pine whh 
itrong fpirits, or with a mixture of equal parts of laudanum and the 
faponaceous liniment. 

We have been the more full upon this difeafe, becaufe it is ve- 
ry common, and becaufe few patients in an ague apply to phyfici- 
ans unlefs in extremities. There are, however, many cafes in which 
the difeafe is very irregular, being complicated with other difeafes, 
or attended with fymptoras which are both very dangerous and ve- 
ry difficult to underftand. All thefe we have purpofely palled over, 
as they would only bewilder the generality of readers. "When the 
difeafe is very irregular, or the fymptoms dangerous, the patient 
ought immediately to apply to a phyfician, and ftri&ly to follow his 
advice. 

To prevent agues, people muft endeavor to avoid their caufes. 
Thefe have been already pomted out in the beginning of this fec- 
tion: we mail therefore only add one preventative medicine, which 
may be of ufe to fuch as "re obliged to live in low marfhy countries, 
or who are liable to frequent attacks of this difeafe. 

Take an ounce of the beft Peruvian bark ; Virginian fnake- 
toot, and orange peel, of each half an ounce; bruife them all toge- 
ther, and infufe for five or dx days in a bottle of brandy, Holland 
gin, or any good fpirit ; afterwards pour off the clear liquor, and 
take a wipe glafs of it twice or thrice a day. This indeed is re- 
commending a dram ; but the bitter ingredients in a great mea- 
fure take off the.ill effects of the fpirit. Thofe who do not chufe it 
In brandy, may infufe it in wine; and fuch as can bring themfelves 
to chew the bark, will find that method fucceed very well. Gentian 
root or calamus aromaticus, may alfo be chewed by turns for 
the purpofe. All bitters feem to be antidotes to agues, efpecially 
th^~ ~~' -m and aftringent. 
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CHAP. XV. 

OF AN ACUTE CONTINUAL FEVER. 

JL HIS fever is denominated acute, ardent, or inflammatory. 
It moft commonly attacks the young, or perfon? about the prime 
and vigour of life, efpecially fuch as live high, abound w ; ,th blood, 
and whofe fibres are ftrong and elaftic. It feizes people at all fea- 
fons of the year ; but is moft frequent in the fpring and beginning 
of fummer. 

CAUSES.— An ardent fev-r mav be occ?fionedby any thing 
that overheats the body, or produces plethora, as violent exercife, 
fleeping in the fun, drinking ftrong liquors, eating fpiceries ; a full 
diet, with little exercife, &c. It may likewife be occafioned by what- 
ever obftru&s the perforation, as lying on the damp ground, drink- 
ing cold liquor w ; ien the body is hot, r^ght watching, or the like. 

SYMP [QMS.— A rigour orchillinefs generallv ulhersin this 
fever, which is*foon fuceeeded by great heat, a frequent and full 
pulfe, pain of the. head, dry ikin, rednefs ^ f the. eves, a florid comv- 
tenance, pains in the back, loins, &c, *To thefe fikceed ditnculty 
of breathing, ficknefs, with an inclination to vomit. The patient 
complains of great thirft, has no apoetite for folid food, is reftlefs, 
and his tongue generallv appears black and rough. 

A delirium, exceffive relHeflhefs, great oppreffion of the oreaft, 
with laborious refpiration,ftartmg of the ten I -ns,hickup, coll clam- 
my fweats, an involuntary difcharge of urine, are very dangerous 
fymptoms, , 

As th'r difeafe is always attended w*th danger, the oeit medical 
afli'bnce ou";ht to be procured as foon as poffi le. A phyfician, 
may be of ufe at the beginning, but his fkill of no avail af- 

terwards. Nothing can be more unaccountable than the conduit of 
thofe who have it in their piwer, at the beginning of a fe^er, to 
procure the beft medical affiance, yet put it off till things come to 
an extremity. When the difeafe, by delay or wrong treatment, 
his become incurable, and has exhaufted the ftrength of the pati- 
ent, it is va ; n to hope for relief from medicbe. Ph yG r'ans may in- 
deed aflift Nature; but their attempts muft ever prove fruitlefs, 
when (he is no longer able to cc-operate with their endeavours. 

REG r MEN.— From the fymptoms of this dife fe, it is evident, 
that the bbod and other humours require to be attenuated ; that 
the perforation, urine, faliva, and ^11 the other fecretions, arem 
too (mall qirntity ; that the veff-ls are rigid, and the hear of the 
wh le bodv too great: all thefe clearly p^int out the neceility or a. 
regimen calculated to dilute the blood, correct the acrimony of the 
humours, allay the exreflive heat, remove the fpifmodic ftructure 
of the vefRs, an * promot- the fecetions. 

Thefe important purpofes may be greatly promoted by drink- 
ing plentifully of diluting liquors ; as water-gnH, or oatmeal-tea, 
clear whey, burW-^ater. balm-t^a, appKtea, &c. I hefe may be 
fharpened with jivce of orange,, iellv of currants, lafpberries, and 
fuch like : orange- whey is likewife an excellent cooling drink, n 
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is made by boiling among milk and water a bitter orange fliced, till 
the curd feparates. If no orange can be had, a lemon, a little cream 
of tartar, or a few fpoonsful of vinegar, will have the fame effe<ft. — 
Two or three fpoonsful of white wine may occafionally be added to 
the liquor when boiling. 

if the patient be colli ve, an ounce of tamarinds, with two oun- 
ces of ftoned raifins of the fun, and a couple of figs, may be boiled 
in three Englifh pints of water to a quart. This makes a very plea- 
fant drink, and may be ufed at difcretiop. The common pectoral 
deco&ion is likewife a very proper drink in this difeafe. A tea-cup 
full of it may be taken every two hours, or oftener, if the patient's 
heat and ihirft be very great.* 

The above liquids muft all be dran^ a little warm. They may 
be ufed in fmaller quantities at the beginning of a fever, but more 
freely afterwards, in order to affift in carrying off the difeafe by 
promoting the different excretions. We have mentioned a variety 
of drinks, that the patient may have it in his power to chufe thole 
which are mofl agreeable, and that, when tired of one, he may have 
recourfe to another. 

The patient's diet muft -be very fpare and light. All forts of 
■flefh-ineats and even chicken-! >roths, are to be avoided. He may 
be allowed groat-gruel, panado, or light bread boiled in water ; to 
which may be added a few grains of common fait, and a little fu- 
gar, .v.rch will render it m re palatable. He may eat ronfted ap. 
pies wito a little fugar, toafted bread with jelly of currants^ boiled 
prunes, &c. 

It will greatly relieve the patient, efpecially in an hot feafon, to 
have fr-fh air frequently let into his chamber. Ihis, however, muft 
always be done in fucha manner as not to endanger his catching cold. 

It is too common in fevers to load the patient with bed»clothes, 
"under the pretence of making him fwcat, or defending him from 
the cold. This cuftom has many ill effects. It increafes the heat 
of the body, fatigues the patient, and retards, inftead of promoting 
the perfpiration. 

Sitting upright in bed, if the patient is able to bear it, will of- 
ten have a good effect. It relieves the head, by retarding the mo- 
tion of the blood to the brain. But this pofture ought never to be 
continued too long : and if the patient is inclined to fweat, it will be 
more fafe to let him lie, only raifmg his head a little with pillows. 

Sprinkling the chamber with vinegar, juice of lemon, or vine- 
gar and rofe-water, with a little nitre diffolved in it, will greatly re» 
frefh the patient. This ought to be done frequently, efpecially if 
the weather is hot. 

The patient's mouth fhould be often waihed with a mixture of 
water and honey, to which a little vinegar may be added, or with a 
deco&ioa of figs in barley-water. His feet and hands ought like- 
wife frequently to be bathed in luke-warm water ; efpecially if the 
head is affected. 

The patient mould be kept as quiet aoc} eafy as poflible. Com- 
pany, none, and every thing that difturbs the mind, is hurtful*—- 
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Even too much light, or any thing that effects the fenfes, ought to 
be avoided. His attendants fhould be few as poflible, and they 
ougnt no f to be too often changed. His inclinations ought rather 
to oe Toothed than contradicted ; even the promile of what he craves 
will often fatisfy mm as much as its reality. 

MEDICINE.— In this and all other feverc, attended with a 
hard, full, quick pulfe, bleeding is of the greateft importance. This 
operation ought always to be performed as foon as the fymptoms of 
an inflammatory fever appear. The quantity of blood to be taken 
away, however, muft be in proportion to the ftrength of the pati- 
ent and the violence of the difeafe. If after the firit bleeding the 
fever fhould increafe, and the pulfe become more frequent and hard, 
there will be a neceffity for repeating it a fecond, and perhaps a third, 
or even a fourth time, which may be done at the diftance of twelve, 
eighteen, or twenty-four hours from each other, as the iymptoms 
require. If the pulfe continues foft, and the patient is tolerably eai'y 
after the firft bleeding, it ought not to be repeated. 

If the heat and fever be very great, forty or fifty drops of the 
dulcified or fweet fpirit of nitre may be made into a draught, with 
an ounce of rofe water, two ounces of common water, and half an 
ounce of Ample fyrup, or a bit of loaf-fugar. This draught may be 
given to the patient every three or four hours while the fever is vi- 
olent , afterwards once in five or fix hours will be fufficient. 

If the patient be afflicted with reaching, or an inclination to 
vomit, it will be right to aflift Nature's attempts, by giving him 
weak camomile-tea, or luke-warm water to drink. 

If the body is bound, a clyfter of milk and water, with a little 
fait, and a fpoonful of fweet oil or frefh butter in It, ought daily to 
be adminilbred. Should this not have tne defired effect, a tea- 
fpoonful of magnefia alba, or cream of tartar, may be frequently 
put into his drink. He may likewife eat tamarinds, boiled prunes, 
roafted apples, and the like, 

If about the tenth, eleventh, or twelfth day, the pulfe becomes- 
more foft, the tongue moifter, and the urine begins to let fall a red- 
difh fediment, there is reafon to expect a favorable iffue to the dif- 
eale. But if, inftead of thefe fymptoms, the patient's fpirits grow 
languid, his pulfe fiiks, and his breathing becomes difficult ; with 
a ftupor, trembling of the nerves, ftarting of the tendons, &c. there 
is reai'on to fear that the confequences will be fatal. In this cafe 
bliftering plafbers muft be applied to the head, ancles, infide of the 
legs or thighs, as there may be occafion ; poultices of wheat-bread, 
muftard, and vinegar, may likewife be applied to the foies of the 
feet, and the patient muft be fupported with cordials, as ftrong wine- ' 
whey, negus, fago-gruel, with v wine in it, and fuch like. 

A proper regimen is not only neceffary during the fever , but like- 
wife after the patient begins to recover. By neglecting this, many 
relapfe, or fall into other difeafes, and continue valetudinary for 
life. Though the body is weak after a fever, yet the diet for lome 
time ought to be rather light than of two nourifhiDg a nature. Too 
much food, drink, exercife, company, &c. are carefully to be avoid- 
ed. The mind ought likewife to be kept eafy, and the patient fhould 
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not attempt to purfue ftudy, or any bufinefs that requires iuu 
thinking. 

If the digeftion is had, or the patient is feized at times wiuj 
feverifh heats, an infufion of Peruvian bi*k in cold water will be of 
ufe. It will ftrengthen the ftomach, and help to fubdue the remains 
of the fever. 

When the patient's ftrength is pretty well recovered, he ought 
to take forae gentle laxative. An ounce of tamarin !s ,nd a dram 
of fena may be boiled f or a few minutes in an Englifh pint of wa. 
ter, and an ounce of manna dafolved in trie decoftion ; af erwnrde 
it may be ftrained, and a tea-cupfull drank every hour till it ope. 
rates. This dofe may be repeated twice or thrice, five or fix dayi 
intervening. 

Thofe who follow laborious employments ought not to return 
too foon to their labour after a fever, but mould keep eafy till their 
ilrength and fpirits are fufficiently recruited. 



CHAP. XVI. 
OF THE PLEURISK 



HE true pleurify is an inflammation of that membraw 
called the pleura, which lines the infide of the breaft. It is diuin* 
guifhed into the moift and dry. In the former, the patient fpirs free- 
iy ; in the latter, little or none at all. There is likewife a Ipecies of 
tnis difeife, which is called tht fpurious, or baftard pleurify, in which 
the pain is more' external, and chiefly aff-cts the mufcles between 
the ribs. The pleurify prevails among labouring people, efpecially 
fuch as work without doors, and are of a fanguine constitution. It 
is mod frequent in the fpring feafon. 

CAUSES. — The pleurify may be cccafioned by whatever 
obftructs the perfpiratibn ; as coldn rtherly winds ; drinking cold 
liquors when the b jdy is hot ; lleeping without doors on the damp 
ground ; wet cl. thes ; plunging tae body into cold wat?r orexpot 
ing it to the cold air, when covered with fw at, &c. It may like- 
wife be occafioned by drinking ftrong liquo r s , bv the ftoppage of 
the ufual evacuations ; as old ulcers, ifTiies, fweating of the feet or 
hands, Sec. the fudden ftriking in of an erupti:n, as the itch, the 
meailes, or t e fmall-pox. Thole who hav b en accuftomed to 
blet:d at a certain feafon of the year are apt, if they neglect it, to be 
feized with a pleurify. KeeDing the body too warm by means of 
fire, clothes, &c. renders it more liable to this dLfeafe. A pleurify 
mav likewife be occafioned by violent excrcife, as running, 
wreftling, leaping, or by fupporting great weight, blows on the 
breaft, &c. A bad conform tion of the body renders perfons more 
liable to this difeafe, as a narrow cheft, a ftraltnefs of the arteries 
of the pleura, &c. 

SYMPTOMS.— This, like raoft other fevers, generally begins 
with chillinefs and fhivering, which are followed by heat, thirlt, 
and reftlefsnefs. To thefe fucceeds a violent pricking pain in cue 
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of the fides among the ribs. Sometimes the pain extends towards 
the brick-bone, fcmvtimes towards the forepart of the breaft, and 
at other fines towards the moulder blades. The pain is generally 
^moft violent when the^pareut draws his breath. 

The pulfe in this dileafe is commonly quick and hard, the 
urine high c loured ; and if blood be let, it is covered with atoagh 
cruft, or buffy coat. The patient's fpittle is at firft thin, but after- 
wards it becomes groffer, and is often ftreaked with blood. 

REGIMEN. — Nature generally endeavors to carry off this 
difeafe by a critical discharge of blood from fome part of the body, 
by expecl srati >n, fweat, loofe ftools, thick urine, or the like. We 
ougat, therefore, to fecond her intentions by leftening the force of 
th^ circulation, r taxing the vefiels, diluting the humors, and pro- 
moting expe&oration. 

For thefe purpofes the diet, as in the former difeafe, ought to 
be cool, fl -nder, and diluting. The patient mult avoid all food that 
is vifcid, hard of digeftion, or that affords much nourimment : as 
flem, butter, cheefe, eggs, milk, and alfo every thing that is of a 
heating nature. His drink may be whey, or an infulion of pe&orai 
and ballamic vegetables.* 

Barley-water, with a little honey or jelly of currants mixed 
with it, is hkewife a very proper drink in this difeafe. It is made by 
:i boiling an ounce of pearl-barley in three pints of water to two, 
1 which muft afterwards be f trained. The decottion of figs, raifms, 
!' and barley, recommended in the preceding difeafe, is here Hkewife 
a very proper. Thefe and other diluting liquors are not to be drank 
& in large q janti'ies at a time ; but the patient ought to keep contia- 
' ually fipDing them, fo as to render his mouth an4 throat always 
•" moift. All his food and drink fhould be taken a little warm. 

The patient mould be kept quiet, cool, and every way eafy, 
as direfted under the foregoing difeafe. His feet and hands ought 
I dailv to be bathed in lukewarm water ; and he may fometimes lit 
; up in bed for a fhort fpace, in order to relieve his head. 

MEDICINE.— Almoft every perfon knows, when a fever is 
attended with a violent pain of the fide, and a quick hard pulfe, 
that bleeJing is neceffary. When thefe fymptoms come on, the 
fooner this operation is performed the better,; and the quantity at 
iirft muft be pretty large, provided the patient is able to bear it. 
A large quantity of blood let at once, in the beginning of a pleuri- 
fy, has a much better effeft than repeated fmall bleedings. A man 
may lofe twelve or fourteen ounces of blood as foon as it is certain- 
ly known that he is feized with a pleurify. For a younger peribn s 
or one of a delicate conftitution, the quantity mull be lefs. 

If, after the firft bleeding, the ftitch with the other violent 
fymptoms, mould ftill continue, it will be neceffary, at the diftance 
of twelve or eighteen hours, to let eight or nine ounces more. It 
the fymptoms do not then abate, and the blood fhews a throng buf- 
fy coat, a third or even a fourth bleeding may be requifite. If the 
pain of the fide abates, the pulfe becomes fofter, or the patient be. 
gins to fpit freejy, bleeding ought not to be repeated. This opera- 
•See Appwtfue, Fdtsral inffj^fi 
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tion is feldora neeeffary after the third or fourth day of the fever* 
and ought not then to be performed, unlefs in the fnoft urgent cir- 
cumftances. 

The blood may be many ways attenuated without bleeding.--, 
There are likewife many things that may be done to eafe the pain 
of the fide without this operation, as fomenting, bliftering, &c. Fo. 
mentations may be made by boiling a handful of the flowers of ei- 
der, camomile, and common mallows, or any other foft vegetable 
in a proper quantity of water. The herbs may be either put into 
a flannel bag, and applied warm to the fi ie, or flannels may be dip- 
ped in the decoction, afterwards wrung out and applied to the part 
affected, with as much warmth as the patient can eafily bear. As 
-the clothes grow cool, they niuft be changed, and great care taken 
that the patient do not catch cold. A bladder may be filled with warm 
milk and water, and applied to the fide, if the above method of 
fomenting be found inconvenient. Fomentations not only eafe the 
pain, but relax the veffels, and prevent the ftagnation of the blood 
and other humours. The fide may likewife be frequently rubbed 
with a little of the volatile liniment.* 

Topical bleeding has often a very good effect in this difeafe.— 
It may either be performed by applying a number of leeches to tie 
part affected, or by cupping, which is both a more certain and expe- 
ditious method than the cher. 

Leaves of various kinds might likewife be applied to the pad. 
ent's fide with advantage. I have often feen great benefit from youug 
cabbage leaves applied warm to the fide in a pleu-ify. ! hefe not 
only relax the pr.rts, bu likewife draw off a lit le moirture, and may 
prevent the neceffity of bliftering-pL.fters ; which however, whea 
other things fail, rauft be applied. 

If the ftitch continues after repeated bleedings, fomentations, 
&c. a bliitering-plafter, muftbe applied over the part aff fted, and 
fuffered to remain for two days. This not only procures a difcha^ge 
from the fide, but takes off the fpafm, and by that means 3rMs in 
removing the caufe of the difeafe. To prevent a Oranguary when 
the blifterr.g-plafter is on, the patient may drink freely of the Ara- 
bic emulfion.f 

If the patient is coftive, a clyfter of t' in water-gruel, or of 
barley-water, in which a hm iful of mallows, or any other emolli- 
ent vegetable has been bailed, way be daily adminiAered. This will 
not only empry the bowels, but have the effect of a warm fomen- 
tation applied to the inferior vifcera, which will help to make a de- 1 
rivation from the breaft. 

The exploration may be prompted by fharp, oily, and muci- 
laginous medicines. For this purpofe an oHnce of the oxymel, or 
the vinegar of fquills, may be added to fix ounces of the pectoral 
decoction, and two table-fpoonsful of it taken every two hours. 

Should the fquill difagree with the ftomach, the oily emulfion 
may be adminiftered \% or, in place of it, two ounces or the oil of 

* Sec Appendix, VoUiiU Liniment* 
t Sec Appendix, Arabic emulfioa. 
i See Appendix, Oily wutf.tm. 
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fweet almonds, or oil of olives, and two ounces of fyrup of violets 
njav be mixed with as much fugar-candv powdered, as will make an 
de&uary of the confiftence of honey. Tne patient may take a tea- 
fpoonful of this frequently, when the cough is troublefome. Should 
oily medicines prove naufeous, which is fometimes the cafe, two 
taMe-fpoonsful of the folution of gum ammoniac in barley water 
may be given three or four times a*day.* 

If the patient does not perfpire, but has a burning heat upon 
his fkin, and pailes very little water, fome fmall dofes of purified 
nitre and camphire will be of ufe. Two drams of the former may 
be rubbed with five or fix grains of the latter in a mortar, and the 
whole divided into fix dofes, one of which may be taken every five 
or fix hours, in a little of the patient's ordinary drink. 

We fhall only mention one medicine more, which fome reckon 
almoftafpecificinthepleurify, viz, the deco&ion of the ienaka 
rattle-fnake root .t After bleeding and other evacuations have been 
premifed, \he patient may take two, three, or four table-fpoonsful 
of this deco&ion, according as his ftomach will bear it, three or four 
times a-day. If it mould occafion vomiting, two or three ounces 
of fimple cimamon- water may be nrxed with the quantity of de- 
co&ion here directed, or it may be taken in fmalier dofes. As this 
medicine promotes perfpiration and uri^e, and likewife keeps the 
body esfy. it may be of fome fervice in a pleurify, or any other in- 
flammation of the breaft. 

No one will imagine that thele medicines are all to be uled at 
the fame time. We have mentioned different things, on purpofe 
that people may have it in their power to chufe •, and likewife, that 
when one cannot be obtained, they may make ufe of another. Dif- 
ferent medicines are no doubt neceffary in the different periods of a 
diforder ; and where one fails of fuccefs, or difagrees with the pati- 
ent, it will be proper to try another. m 

What is called the criils or height of the fever, is fometimes at- 
tended with very alarming fymptoms, as difficulty of breathing, an 
: irregular pulfe, convulfive motions, &c. Thefe are apt to frighten 
the attendants, and induce them to do improper things, as bleeding 
the patient, givi g him ftrong ftimulating medicines, or the like.— 
But they are only the ftruggles of Nature to overcome the difeafe, 
in which fhe ought to be afhfted by plenty of diluting drink, which 
is then p cuitarly neceffarv. If the patient's ftrength however be 
much exfiaufied by the difeafe, it will be neceflary at this time to 
. fupp-rt him with frequent fmali draughts of wine-whey, negus, or 
the like. . • , 

When the pain and fever are gone, it will be proper, alter tre 
pa'ient has recovered fufficient ftrength, to give him tome gentle 
purges, as thole direaed towards the end of the acute continual fe- 
ver. He ought likewife to ufe a light diet, ct eaty digestion, and 
his drink Ouuld be butter-milk, whey, and other things c 
ing nature. 

•See Appendix, Sofqthv' »f ',£"» av: ~- ' 
+ Sc: JfotnAiX) Dealt* of Setiek* n*:< 
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Of the Bajlard Plcurify. 

That fpecies of pleurif'y which is called the bajlard or fpurimt, 
generally goes off by keeping warm for a few days, drinking plenty 
of diluting liquors, and obferving a cooling regimen. 

It is known by a dry cough, a quick puile and a difficulty of 
lying on the affected fide, which (aft does not alwavs happen in the 
true pleurify. Sometimes indeed this difeafe proves obftinate, and 
requires bleeding, with cupping, and fcarifications of the part affect- 
ed. Thele, together with the ufe of nitrous and ether cooling me- 
dicines, fsldom.fail to effect a cure* 

Of the Paraphrenhis. 

The paraphreniti^or inflammation of the diaphragm, is fo nearly 
connected with the pleurify, and refembles it fo much in the man 
ner of treatment, that it is fcarce neceffary to confider it as a f'eparate 
difeafe. 

It is attended with a very acute fever, and an extreme pain in 
the part affected, which is generally augmented by coughing, feez- 
ing, drawing in the breath, taking food, going to fky:l, making wa- 
ter, &c. Hence the patient breathes quick, and draws in his bow- 
els to prevent the motion of the diaphragm ; is reftlefs, anxicus, 
has a dry cough, a hickup, and often a delirium. A ronvulfive 
laugh, or rather a kind of involuntary grin, is no uncommon fymp- 
tom of this difeafe. 

Every method muft be taken to prevent a fuppuraticn, as it is 
impoffible to fave the patient's life when this happens, i he regi- 
men and medicine are in all refpects the fame as in the pleurify. We 
fhall only add, that in this difeafe, emollient clyfters ?.re peculiarly 
ufeful, as they relax the bowels, and by that means make a deriva- 
tion from the part affected. 



CHAP. XVII. 

A PERIPNEUMONY OR INFLAMMATION 
OF THE LUNGS. 

jC"\.S this difeafe affects an organ which is abfolutely necef- 
fary to life, it muft always be attended with danger. Perfons who 
abound with thick blood, whofe fibres are tenfe and rigid, who feed 
upon grois -aliment, and drink ftrong vifcid liquors, are moft liable 
to a peripneumony. It is generally fatal to thole who have a flat 
breail, or narrow chert, and to fuch as are afflicted with an afthma, 
efpecially in the decline of life. Sometimes the inflammation reaches 
to one lobe of the lungs oniy, at other times the whole of the organ 
is affected ; in which cafe the difeafe can hardly fail to prove fatal. 

When the difeafe proceeds from a vifcid pituitous matter ob- 
ftructing the veffels of the lungs, it is called ajburious or bajlard pe- 
ripneumony. When it arifes from a thin acrid deduction on the lungs; 
it is denominated a catarrhal peripneumony , &c. 

CAUSES. — An inflammation of the lungs, is fometimes a pri- 
mary difeafe, and fometimes it is the confequence of other difeafes, 
pleurify, &c. It proceeds from the fame caufes as the' 
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pleurify, viz. an obftru&ed perfpiration from cold, wet clothes, &c. 
or from an increafed circulation of the blood by violent exercife, 
the ufe of fpiceries, ardent fpirits, and fuch like. The pleuriiy and 
peripneumony are often complicated ; in which cafe the difeafe is 
called a pleuro-pcripneumony. 

SYMPTOMS.— Moft of the fymptoms of a pleurify likewife 
attend an inflammation of the lungs ; only in the latter the pulfe is 
more foft, and the pain lefs acute; but the difficulty of breathing, 
and oppremon of the bread, are generally greater. 

REGIMEN. — As the regimen and medicine are in all refpe&s 
the fame in the true peripneumony as in the pleuriiy, we mail not 
here repeat them, but refer ti e reader to the treatment of that dil- 
eaie. It may not h wever be improper to add, that the aliment 
oug.'t to be more flender and thin in this than in any other inflam- 
matory d ; fe fe. ThelearnedDr. ArbuthnotafTerts, that even common 
Whey is fuffkient to fupport the patient, and that deceptions of bar - 
ley, and infufions of fennel roots in warm water with milk, are the 
moft proper both for drink and nourifhment. He likewife .recom- 
mends he fleam of warm water taken in by the breath, which ferves 
as a kind of internal fomentation, and helps to attenuate the im- 
pacted humours. If the patient has loofe ftools, but is not weak- 
ened by them, thev are not to be flopped, but rather promoted by 
the ufe of emollient clyfters. 

It has already been obfrrved, that the fpurious cr bafiard perip- 
neumony is occafioned by a vifcid pimitous matter obftrudting the 
vefTels of the lungs. It commonly attacks the old, infirm, ana 1 phleg- 
matic, in winter and wet feafons. 

- The patient at the beginning is cold and hot by turns, has a 
fmall quick pulfe, feels a fenfe of weight upon his breaft, breathes 
with difficulty, and fometimes complains of a pain and giddinefs of 
his head. His urine is ufually pale, and his colour very little changed. 

The diet, in this as well as in the true peripneumony, mui t be 
very flender, as weak broths, fharpened with the juice of orange or 
lemon, or fuch like. His drink may be thin water-gruel fweetened 
with honey, or a decoction of the roots of fennel, liquorice, and 
quick grafs. An ounce of each of thefe may be boiled in three Eng- 
lish pints of water to a quart, and iharpened with a little current- 
jelly, or the like. 

Bleeding and purging are generally proper at the beginning of 
this difeafe; but if the patient's fpittle is pretty thick, or well con- 
cocted, neither of them are r.eceflary. It will be fufficient to affilt 
the expectoration by fome of the frr.rp medicines recommended for 
that purpofe in the pleurify, as the folution of gum-ammoniac witrj 
oxymel of fquiils, &c. Bliitering-plafters have generally a good ef- 
fect, and ought to be applied prettv early, 

If tne patient does not fpif, he muft be bled according as his 
flre^gt will permit, and have a gentle purge adminiftered. After- 
wards his body may be k pt open by clyjjers, and the expectoraiio; : 
promoted, oy taking every four hour's two table fpobnsful of tjjc 
folution raentioifed above. 

When an imflimmation of the breaft does not yield \ 
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ing, blifterihg, and other evacuations, it commonly ends in a fuppu. 
ration, which is more or lefs dangerous, according to the part where 
it is fituated. When this happens in the pleura, it fometimes breaks 
outwardly, and the matter is difcharged by the wound. 

When the fuppuration happens within the.fubftance or body 
of the lungs, the matter may be difcharged by exploration ; but 
if the matter floats in the cavity of the breaft, between the pleura 
and the lungs, it can only be difcharged by an incifion made be- 
tween the ribs. 

If the patient's ftrength does not return after the inflammation 
is to all appearance removed ; if bis pulfe continues quick though 
foft ? his breathing difficult and oppreffrd ; if he has c Id (hiverings 
at times, his cheeks flufh d, his lips dry; and if he complains of 
thirft, and want of appetite, there is reafon to fear a fuppuration, 
and that a phthisis or confumption of the lungs, will enfue. We (hail 
therefore next proceed to confider the proper treatment of that dif* 
cafe- 



chap. xvm. 

OF CONSUMPTIONS. 

XlL CONSUMPTION is a wafting or decay of the whole 
bodyirQin an ulcer, tubercles, or concretions of the lungs, an em. 
pyema, a nervous atrophy, or cachexy. 

Dr. Arbuthnot obferves, that in his time confumptions made 
up above one-tenth part of the bills of mortality in and about Lon- 
don. There is reafon to believe they have rather increafed frace; 
and we know from experience, that they are not lefs fatal in fome 
other towns of England than in London. 

You:;?, perfons, between the age of fifteen and thirty, of a 
{lender make, long neck, high moulders, and flat breafts, are moft 
liable to this difeafe. 

Confumptions prevail more in England than in any other part 
of the world, owing perhaps to the great ufe of animal food and 
malt liquors, the general application to fedentary employments, and 
the great quantity of pit-coal which is there burnt ; to which we 
may add the perpetual changes in the atmofphere, or variablenefe 
of the weather. 

CAUSES — It has already been obferved that an inflamma- 
tion of the breaft often ends in an impofthume : confequently what- 
ever difpofes people to this difeafe, muft likewife be confidered as a 
caufd of confumption. 

^ Other difeafes, by vitiating the habit, may likewife cccafion 
confumptions ; as the fcurvy, the fcruphula, or king's evil, the vene- 
real difeafe, the afthma, fmall-pox, meafles, &c. 

As this difeafe is feldom cured, we fhall endeavor the more par- 
ticularly to point out its caufes, in order that people may be enabled 
to avoid it. Thefe are 

~ — Confined or unwholefome air. When this fluid is impreg- 
nated with the fumes of metals or minerals, it proves gstreineiy 
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hurtful to the lungs, and often corrodes the tender veflels of that 
neceffary organ. 

— —Violent paifions, exertions, cr affections of the mind ; ?s 
grief, difappointment, anxiety, orclofe application to the ftudy of 
abftrufe arts or fciences. 

Great evacuations ; as fweating, diarrhoeas, diabetes, ex- 

reflive venery, the fluor albus, an over-difcharge of the menftrual 
flux, giving fuck too long, &c. 

— — The fuddcn ftoppage of cuftomary evacuations ; as the 
bleeding piles, fweating of the feet, bleeding at the nofe, the men- 
fes, ifTues, ulcers, or eruptions of any kind. 

Injuries done to the lungs, calculi, 8zc. I lately faw the 

fymptoms of a phthifis occaGoned bv a fnall bone flicking in the 
bronchia. It was afterwards vomited along with a conGderabte quan- 
tity of pftrulent matter, and the patient, by a proper regimen, and 
the ufe of the Peruvian bark, recovered. 

Making a fudden traufition from a hot to a very coL) cli- 
mate, change of apparel, or whatever greatly leffens the perforation. 

Frequent and exceilive debaucheries. Late watching, an.! 

drinking drong liquors, which generally go together, can hardlyf.nl 
to deftroy the lungs. Hence the ban companion generally falls a &- 
criiice to this difeafe. 

Infection. Confumptions are Ukewife caught by deeping 

with the difeafed ; for which reafon this mould be carefully avoided. 
It cannot be of great benefit to the lick, and mud hurt thofe in health. 

Occupations in life. Thofe artificers who fit much, and 

are conftantlt leaning forward, or preiTing upon the domach and 
bread, as cutlets, taylors, fnoe-makers, feamttreffes, Zee. often die 
of confumptions. They likewife prove fatal to fingers, and all who 
have occaiion to make frequent and violent exertions of the lungs. 

Cold. More confumptive patients date the beginning of 

their diforders from wet feet, damp beds, night air, wet clothes, or 
catching cold after the body had been heated, than from all other 
caufes. 

Sharp, falin£, and aromatic aliments, which heat and inflame 
tne blood, are likewife frequently the caufe of confumptions. 

We fhall only add, that this difeafe is often owing *o an hered- 
itary taint, or a fcrophuious habit j in which cafe it is generally 
iccurabl?. 

SYMPTOMS.— TH3 difeafe generally begins with a dry 
cough, which often continues for fome months. If a difpoiition t<a£ 
vomit after eating be excited by ir, there is dill greater reafon to 
fear an approaching confumpthn. The patient complains of a more 
1 han ufual degree of heat, a pain and oppreilion of the bread, espe- 
cially after motion ; his fpitrle is of a faltifh tafte, and fometimes 
mixed with blood. He is apt to be fad ; his appetite is bad, and 
m third great. There is generally a quick, foft fmall pulfe; though 
fometimes the pulfe is pretty full, and rather hard, Thefe are the 
common fymptoms of a beginning confumption. 

Afterwards the patient begins to {'pit a greenifh, white or bloo- 
dy matter. His body is extenuated bv the Iisclic fever, and col- 

(10) 
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Hquative fweats, which mutually fu ceed one another, viz. the orie 
towards night, and the other In the morning. A loofenefs, and an 
exceffive diicharge of unne, are often troublefome fymptoms at this I 
tim*, and greatly weaken the parent. There is a burning heat in 
the palms of the hands, and the face generally flufhes after eating; 
the fingers become remarkably final*, the nails are bent inwards' 
and the hair falls off. 

At Lift the fwelling of the fret and legs, the total bfs of ftrength, 
the finking of the eyes, the difficulty of fwall wing, and the coli 
nefs of the extremities, (hew the immediate approach of death, which 
however the patient feldom believes to be i'o near. Such is the ufual 
progrefs of this fatal difeafe, which, if not early checked, commonly 
lets all medicines at defiance. 

REGIMEN.— On the firfit appearance of a confumption, if the 
patient l ; ves in a large town, or aay place where the air is confined, 
he ought immediately to quit it, and make choice of a fituation in 
the country, where the air is pure and free. Here he muft not re. 
main inactive, but take every day as much exercife as he can bear. 

The bell method of taking exercife is to ride on horfehack, as 
this gives the body a great deal of motion without much fatigue, 
ouch as cannot bear this kind of exercife, muft make ufe of a car- 
riage.^ A long journey, as it amufes the mind by a continual change 
of objects, is greatly preferable to riding the fame ground over and 
over. Gare however muft be taken to avoid catchiDg cold from 
wet clothes, damp beds, or the like- The patient ought always to 
finifh his ride in the morning, or at leaft before dinner; other wife 
it will oftener do more harm than good. 

It is pity thofe wao attend the lick feldom recommend riding 
in this difeafe, till the patient is either unable to bear it, or the ma- 
lady has become incurable. Patients arelikewife apt to trifle with 
every thing that is in their powen They cannot fee how cne of the 
' common actions -of life fhould prove a remedy in an obftinate dif- 

• eafe, and therefore they reject it, while they greedily hunt after re- 
lief from medicine, merely becaufe they do not underftand it. 

Thofe who have ftrength and courage to undertake a pretty 
long voyage, may expect great advantage from it. This, to my 
knowledge, h?s freque tly cured a confumption after the patient 
' was, to all app arance, far advanced in that difeafe, and where me- 
dicine had proved inellectual. Hence it is reafonable to conclude, 
that if a voyage were undertaken in due time, it would feldom fail to 

• perform a cure.* 

Such as try this method of cure ought to carry as much frefh 
provisions along wirh them as will ferve for the whole time they are 
at fea. As milk is not eafily obtained in this fituation, they ought 
- to live upon fruits, and the broth of chickens, or other young ani- 
mals which can be kept alive on board. It is fcarcely necefiary to 
add, that fuch voyages fhould be undertaken, if poflible in the 

* Two things chiefly operate to prevent the benefits which would arife from Sailing. Tke 
one is, that phyficians feldom order it till the difeafe is too far advanced ; and the other a, 
that they feldom order a voyage of a fufficient length A patient may receive no benefit by 
croffins; the channel, who) fhould he cro.'sthe Atlantic, might be completely cured. Indeed 
ve have rea,fon to believe, that a voyage of this kind, if t*kenindne time, would feldom f»il 
id cure aconfumption. 
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inildeft feafon, and that they ought to be towards a warmer ciimate.t 

Thofe who bave not courage for a long voyage may travel in- 
to a more fouthern climate, as the fouth of France, Spain or Por- 
tugal ; and if they find the air of thefe countries agree with them, 
they fhould continue there at leafl till their heal'h be confirmed. 

Next to proper air and exercife, we would recommend a due 
attention to diet. The patientfhould eat nothing that is either heat- 
ing or hard of digeftion, and his drink muft be of a fof t and cool- 
ing nature. All the diet ought to be calculated to leflen the acrimo- 
ny of the humours, and to nourifh and fupport the patient. For this 
purpofe he muft keep chiefly to the ufr of vegetables and milk.— • 
Milk alone is of more value in this difeafe than the whole materia 
medica. 

AfTes' nrlk is commonly reckoned preferable to any other ; but 
it cannot always be obtained ; befidesit is generally taken in a very 
fmall quantity i whereas to p duce any effect, it ought to make a 
confiderable part of the patient's diet. It is hardly • o be expected, 
that a Jill or two of afles' milk, drank in the fpace of twenty-four 
hours, fhould be a u Ie to produce any confiderable change in the hu- 
mours of an adult ; and when people do not perceive its effe&s 
foon, they lofe hope, and fo leave it rfT. Hence it happens that this 
medicine, however valuable, very feldom performs a cure. The rea- 
fon is obvious ; it is commonly uM too late, is taken in too fmall 
quantities, and is not duly perfifted in. 

I have known very extraordinary effects from afles milk in ob- 
ftinate coughs, which threatened a confumption of the lungs ; and 
do verily believe, if ufed at this period, that it would feldom fail ; 
but if it be delayed till an ulcer is formed, which is generally the 
cafe, how can it be expected to fucceed ? 

AfTes' milk ought to be drank, if poflible, in its natural warmth, 
and by a grown perfon, in the quantity of half an Englifh pint at 
a time. Inftead of taking this quantity night and morning only, 
the patient ought to take it four times, or at leaft thrice a-day, and 
to eat a little light bread along with it, foas to make it a kind of mea!. 

If the milk fhould happen to purge, it may be mixed with cold 
conferve of rofes. When that cannot be obtained, the powuer of 
crabs' claws may be ufed in its ftead. AfTes' milk is ufually ordered 
to be drank warm in bed ; but as it generally throws the patient 
into a fweat when taken in this way, it would perhaps be better to 
giv£ it after it rifes. 

Some extraordinary cures in confumptive cafes have been per- 
formed by women's milk. Could this be obtained in a fufficient 
quantity, we would recommend it in preference to any other. < It 
is better if the patient can fuck it from the breaft, than to drink 
it afterwards. I knew a man who was reduced to fuch a decree 
of weaknefs in a confumption, as not to be able to turn him- 
felf in bed. His wife was at that time giving fuck, and the chill 
happening to die v he fucked her breafts, not with a view to reap any 

f Though I do not remember to have feen one inftance of a genuine confumption of the 
lungs cured by medicine, yet I hare known a Weft-India voysge work '.vgnrfers in that iiead- 
ful difordtri 
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advantage from the milk, but to make her eafy. Finding himfelf 
however greatly benefited by it, he continued to luck her till he be- 
came perfectly well, and is at prefent a ftrong and healthy man. 

Some prefer butter-milk to any other, and it is indeed a very 
valuable medicine, if the ftomach be able to be?.r it. It does not agree 
with every pc-rfcn at firft ; and is therefore often laid afide without 
a fufhcient trial. It fhould at iirft be taken fparingly, and the quan- 
tity gradually increafed, until it comes to bealmoft the fole food.— 
I never knew it to fucceed unlefs where the patient almoft lived up- 
on it. 

Cows milk is molt readily obtained of any, and though it be not 
fo eafiiy digefted as chat of altes or mares, it may be rendered lighter 
by adding to it an equal quantity of barley- wa er, or allowing it to 
ftand fcr fome hours, and afterwards taking off the cream. If it 
fhould nc-twkhftanding prove heavy on the tiomach, a fmall quan. 
titv of brandy or rum, with a little •: f fugar, may be added, which 
will render it both more light and nourifhihg. 

It is not to be wondered, that milk fhould for fome time cifa- 
gree with a ftomach that has not beenaccuftomed to digeft any thing 
but flefn and ftrong liquors, which is the cafe with many of thoie 
who fall into confumptions. We do not however advife thofe who 
have been aceuftorned to animal food and ftrong liquors, to leave 
them off ail at once. This might be dangerous. It will be neceffary 
for fuch to eat a little, once a-day of the flefh of fome young animal, 
or rather to ufe the broth made of chickens, veal, lamb, or fuch 
like. They ought likewife to drink a little wine, made into negus, 
or diluted with twice or thrice its quantity of water, and to make 
it gradually weaker till they can leave it off altogether. 

Thefe mull be ufed only as preparatives to a diet confiding 
chiefly of milk and vegetables, which the fooner the patient can be 
brought to bear, the better. Rice and milk, or barley and milk, 
boiled with a little fugar, is very proper food. Ripe fruits roafted, 
baked or boiled, are likewife proper, as goofeberry or currant tarts, 
apples roafted, or boiled in milk, &c. The juices, conferves, and 
prefrrve?, &c. of ripe fubacid fruits, ought to be eaten plentifully, 
as the jelly of currants, conferves of rcfes, preferred plumbs, cher- 
ries, &c. 

Wholefome air, proper exercife, and a diet confiding chiefly of 
thefe and other vegetables, with milk, is the only courfe that can 
be depended on in a beginning confumption. If the patient has 
i^rength and fufficient refolution to peifift in this courfe, he willfel- 
dom be difapp inted of a cur.*. 

In a populous ti >wn in England, * where confumptions are very 
omm-n, I hive frequently feen confumptive puients,who had been 
ferrt to the country with orders to ride, and live upon milk and ve- 
getables, return in a few months quite plump, and free from any 
complaint. Jkis indeed was not always the cafe, efpecially when 
the difeafe was hereditary, or far advanced; but it was the only 
method in wtrch fuccefs was to be expected: where it failed, I ne- 
ver knew medicine fucceed. 

•Sheffield* 
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If the patient's flrength and fpirits flag, he muft be fupported 
by ftrong broths, jellies, and fuch like. Some recommend (hell fifh 
in this diforder, and withfome reafon, as they are nourifhing and 
reftorative.t t All the food and drink ought however to be taken in 
ftnall quantities, left an over charge of frefh chyle fhoul \ opprefs the 
iungs,^ aud too much accelerate the circulation of the blood. 

The patient's mind ought to be kept as eafy an 1 cheerful as pof- 
fible. Cbnfumptions are often occafioned, and always aggravated* 
by a melancholy caft of mind; for which reafon mufic, cheerful 
company, and every thing that infpires mirth, are highly beneficial. 
The patient ought feldom to be left alone, as brooding over his ca- 
lamities h Cure to render him worfe. 

MEDICINE.— Though the cure of this diftafe depends chiefly 
upon regimen and the patient's own endeavors, yet we (hall men- 
tion a few things which may be of iervice in relieving fome of the 
more violent lymptoms. 

In the firrt (cage t.f aconfumption, the cough may fometimes 
be appeafed by bleeding ; and the expectoration may be promoted 
by the following medicines. Take frefh fquiHs, gum-ammoniac, 
and powdered cardamum feeds, of each a quarter of an ounce ; beat 
them together in a mortar, and if the mafs proves too hard for pills, 
a little of any kind of fyrup may be added to it. This may be form- 
ed into pills cf a moderate fize, and four or five of them taken twice 
or thrice a-day, according as the patient's ftomach will bear them. 

The lac ammomacum, or milk of gum-ammoniac, as it is called, 
is like wife a proper medicine in this ftage of the diieafe. It may be 
ufed as directed in the pleurify. 

A mixture made of equ rl parts of lemon-juice, fine honey, and 
fyrup of poppies, may likewife be ufed. Four ounces cf each of 
thefe may be fimmered together in a fauce-pan, over a gentle fire, 
•and a table- fpoonful of it taken at any time when the cough is trou- 
blefome. 

It is common ia this ftage of thedifeafe tD load the patient's 
ftomich with oily and balfamic medicines. Thefe, infteaJ cf 
removing the caule of the dfleafe, tend rattier to increafe it by heat- 
ing the blood, while they pall the appetite, rehx the folids, and prove 
every way hurtful to the patient. Whatever is ufed for removing 
theoughjbefides riding ?nd other proper regimen, ought to be medi- 
cines of a fliarp and cleanfiag nature; asoxymel, fyrup of lemon, &c. 

Acids feem to have peculiarly good effects in this difeafe ; they 
both tend to quench the patient's tnir'i and (o cool the blood. The 
vegetable acids, as apples, oranges, lemons, &c. appear to be the moft 
proper. I have known patients fuck the juice of feveral lemons eve- 
ry day with manifeft advantage, and would for this reafon recom- 
mend acid vegetables to be taken iu as great quantity as the ftom- 
ach will bear. 

For the patient's drink, we would recommend infufions of the 
bitter plants, as ground-ivy, the leffer centaury, camomile-flowers, 

f I hate often known perfons of a confumptice habit, where the fymptoms were »ot vi- 
olent, reap grwt henetft from the ufe cf cvfhj* They generally r n th.em raw, trj drinlc 
t*»* j 'lice. along with them. 
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or water-trefoil. Thefe infufions may be drank at pleafure. They 
itre.-igthen the ftomach, promote digeftion, and at the fame time 
anfwer all he purpofes of dilution, and quench thirft much better 
than things that are lufcious or fweet. But if the patient fpits blood, 
he ought to ute, for his or <hrry drink, infufions or decoctions of 
the vulnerary roots, plants, &c* 

There are many other mucilaginous plants ancj, feeds, of a heal-' 
Ing and agglutinating nature, from which decoctions or infufions 
m y be prep red with the fame indention; as the others, the quince* 
feed, coltsfoot, linteed, farfaparill ' , &c. It is not neceflary to men- 
tion the different ways in which thefe may be prepared. Simple 
infufien or boiling is all that is, neceflary, and the dofe may be at 
difcretion, 

The conferve of rofes is here peculiarly proper. It may either 
be put into tne decoction above prefcribed, or eaten by itfelf. No 
benefi f is to be expected from trifling dofes of t is medicine. I ne- 
yer ;uiew it of any fervice, unbfs where three cr four ounces at lcaft 
were ufed daily for a confiderable time- In ti -is way I have feen it 
pi'oduc very happy effects, and would recommend it wherever there 
is a difcharge of ; lo d from the lungs. 

When the {pitting up of grofs matter, oppreflion of the breaft, 
and the hectic fymptoms, fhew that an impofthume is formed in the 
lu^gs,, w< j would recommend the Peruvian bark, that being the only 
drug which has any chance to counteract the general tendency which 
the humors ih?n have to putrefaction. 

An ounce of the bark in powder may be divided into eighteen 
or twenty dofes, of which one may be taken every three hours 
through the day, in a little fyrup, or a cup of horehound tea. 

If the bark fhould happen to purge, it may be made into an 
electuary, with the conferve of rofes, thus : Take old conferve of 
rofes a quarter of a pound, Peruvian bark a quarte* of an ounce, 
lyrup of orange or lemon, as much as will make it of the confidence 
of honey. This quantity will ferve the patient four or five days, 
and may be repeated as there is cccaficn. • 

Such as canDot take the bark in fubftance, may infufe it in cold 
water. This feems to be the bed menftrum for extracting the vir- 
tues of that drug. Half an ounce of bark in powder may be infufed 
for twenty- four ho> rsin half an Englifh pint of water. Afterwards 
let it be palled through a fine {trainer, and aij ordinary tea-cupful 
of it taken three or four times a-day. 

We would not recommend the bark while there are any fymp- 
toms of an inflammation of the breaft; but when it is certainly 
known that matter is collected there, it is one of the beft medicines 
which can be ufed. Few patients indeed have refolution enough to 
give the bark a fair trial at this period of the difeafe, otherwile we 
Have reafen to believe that feme benefit might be reaped from it. 

When it is evident that there is an impofthume in the breaft, 
and the matter can neither be (pit up nor carried offbyabforption, 
the patient muft endeavor to make it break inwardly, by drawing 
10 the fleams of warm water, or vinegar, with his breath, coughing, 

* See Appendix, Vulwara D€t»Eiion, 
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laughing, or bawling aloud, &c. When it happens to burft within 
the lungs, the matter may be difcharged by the mouh.' Sometimes 
indeed the burfting of the v arnica occafnns immediate deoth by fuf- 
focating the patient. When the quantity of matter is great, and the 
patient's ftrength exhr.ufted, this is commonly the cafe. At any rate 
the patient is ready to fall into a fwoon, and mould have volatile 
(kits or fpirits held to his nofe. 

If the matter difcharged be thick, and the cough and breathing 
become eafier, there may be fome hopes of a cure. The diet at 
this time ought to be light,. but reftorative, as chi ken -broths, fagc- 
gruel, rice-milk, &c. the drink, butter-milk or whey, fweetened with 
honey. This is likewife a proper time for ufmg the Peruvian bark, 
which may be taken as dire&ed above. 

If the vomica or impofthume mould difcharge itfelf into the ca- 
vity of the breaft, between the pleura and the lungs, there is no way 
of getting the matter out but by an incifion, as has already been ob- 
ferved. As this operation muft always be performed by a furgeon, it 
is not neceffhry here to defcribe it. We mall only add, that it is 
not fo dreadful as people are apt to imagine, and that it is the only 
chance the patient in this cafe has for his life. 

A NERVOUS CONSUMPTION is a wafting or decay of 
the- whole body, without any confiderable degree of fever, cough, 
or difficulty of breathing. It is attended with indigeftion, weak- 
nefs, and want of appetite, &c 

Thofe who are of a fretful temper, who indulge in fpirituous 
liquors, or who breathe an unwholefome air, are moil liable to this 
difeafe. >» 

We would chiefly recommend, for 'he cure of a nervous con- 
fumption, a light and nourifhr,g diet, plenty of exercile in free open 
air, and the ule of fuch bitters as brace and ftrengthen the ftomach ; 
as the Peruvian bark, gentian root, camomile, horehound, &c— 
Thele may be infufed in water or wine, and a glafs of it drank fre- 
quently. '•'••■ , £. 

It wili greatly aflift the digeftion, and promote the cure fit this 
diieafe, to take twice a-day twenty or thirty drops of the elixir of 
vitriol in a glafs of wine or water. The chalybeate wine is likewife 
an excellent medicine in this cafe. It ftrengthens the folids, and pow- 
erfully aflilts Nature in the preparation of good t:>lood.* 

Agreeable amufements, cheerful company, and riding about, 
are however preferable to all medicines in this difeafe. Eor which 
reafon,«when the patient can afford it, we would recommend a 1 ng 
journey of pleafure, as -the moft likely means to reft ore his health. 

What is called ifymptomatic confwnption, cannot be cured with- 
out firft removing the difeafe by which it is occalioned. Thus, wen 
a confumption proceeds from the fcrophula, or king's evil, from the 
fcurvy, the aftnma, the venereal difeafe, &c. a due attention muft 
be paid to the malady from whence it arifes, and the regimen and 
medicine directed accordingly. 

When cxcefive evacuations of any kind occauon a coniumption, 

* See Appendix, Cbahbcate vtine. 
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they muft not only be reftrained, but the patient's ftrength muft be 
reftored by gentle exercifc, nourifhing diet, and generous cordials. 
Yours and delicate mothers often fall into confumptions, by giving 
fuck too long. As foon as they perceive their flrength and appe- 
tite begin to fail, they ought immediately to wean the child, or pro- 
vide another nurfe, otherwife they cannot expect a cure. 

Before we quit this fubjecl, we would earnelily recommend it 
to :>11, as they wiih to avoid confumptions, to take zs much exer- 
cife, without do<rs, as they can, to avoid unwholefome air, and to 
ftudy fobriety. Confumptions owe their prefent increafe not a lit. 
tie to the fafhion of fitting up late, eating hot fnppers, andfpending 
every evening ever a bowl of hot punch or other ftrorg liquors.— 
Thefe iiqu' rs, when tt o freely ufed, not only hurt the digeftion, and 
fpoil the appetite, but heat and inflame the blood, and fet the whclc 
cenftitution on fire. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

OF THE SLOW OR NERVOUS FEVER.. 



, ERVOUS fevers have increafed greatly of late years ia 
this iihnd, owing doubtlefs to our different manner of living, aod 
the increafe of fedentary employments ; as they commonly attack 
perfons of a weak relaxed habit, who neglect exercife, eat little Co* 
lid food, fludv hard, or indulge in fpirituous liquors. 

CAUSES. — Nervous fevers may be cccafioned by whatever 
deprefles the fpirits, or impoverishes the blood ; as grief, fear, anx- 
iety, want of fleep, intenfe thought, living on poor watery diet, un- 
ripe fruits, cucumbers, melons, mufhrooms, Sec. They may like- 
wife be occaGoned by damp confined, or unwholefome air- Hence 
they are very common in rainy feafons, and prove moft fatal to 
thole who live in dirty low houfes, crowded ftreets, hofpitals, jails, 
cr fuch like places. 

Perfons whofe eonftitution shave been broken by exceflive venery, 
frequent falivations, too free an ufe of purgative medicines, or any 
other exceflive evacuations, are meft liable to this difeafe. 

Keeping on wet clothes, lying on the damp ground, exceflive 
fatigue, and whatever obftructs the perfpiration, or caufes a Ipas- 
modic ftricture of the fclids, may likewife cccafion nervous fevers. 
We (hall aaly add, frequent and great irregularities in diet. Too 
great abftinence, as well as excefs, is hurtful. Nothing tends lo 
much to preferve the body in a found ftate as a regular diet ; nor 
can any thing contribute more to occafion fever • of the worft kind 
than its cppolite. 

SYMPTOMS.— Low fpirits, want of appetite, weaknefs, 
wear'nefs after motion, watchfulnefs, deepfighing, and dejection of 
mind, are generally the forerunners of this difeafe. Thefe are 
fucceeded by a quick low pulfe, a dry tongue without any confid- 
erable thirft, chillinefs and flufhing in turns, &:c. 

After loroe time the patient complains of a giddinefs and paic 
of the head, hgs a naufea, with mchiags and vomiting ; tiie pjjiie 
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is quick, and fometimes intermitting ; the urine pale, refembling 
dead fmall beer, and the breathing is difficult, with oppremons of 
the breaft, and flight alienations of the mind. 

If towards the ninth, tenth, or twelfth day, the tongue be- 
comes more moilt, with a plentiful fpitticg, a gentle purging, or a 
moifture upon the ikin ; or if a fuppuration happens in one or both 
ears, or large puftules break out about the lips and nofe, there is 
reafon to hope for a favourable crifis. 

But if there is an exc-flive loofeneGs or wafting fweats, with 
frequent fainting fits ; if the tongue, when put ov t, trembles ex- 
ceflively, and the extremities feel cold, with a fluttering or flow 
creeping pulfe ; if there is a ftarting of the tendons, an almoft total 
lots of light and hearing, and an involuntary difcharge by ftool and 
urine, there is great reafon to fear that death is approaching, 

REGIMEN. — It is very neceflary in this dileafe to keep the 
patient cool and quiet. The leaft motion would fatigue him, and 
will be apt tooccafion wearinefs, and even faintings. His mind ought 
not only to be kept eafy, but loothed and comforted with the hopes 
of a fpeedy recovery. Nothing is more hurtful in low fevers of 
this kind than prefenting to the patient's imagination gloomy or 
frightful ideas. Thefe of themfelves often occafion nervous fevers, 
and it is not to be doubted but they will likewife aggravate them. 

The patient mufi not be kept too low. His ftrength and fplrits 
ought to be fupported by nouriming diet and generous cordials. — 
For this purpofe his gruel, panado, or whatever food he takes, mirit 
be mixed with wine according as the fymptoms may require. Pretty 
itrong wine-whey, orJTmall negus fharpened with the juice of orange 
or lemon, will be proper for his ordinary drink. Muftard-whey is 
likewile a very proper drink in this fever, and may be rendered an 
excellent cordial medicine by the addition of a proper quantity of 
white wine.* 

Wine in this difeale, if it could be obtained genuine, is almoft 
the only medicine that would be neceflary. Good wine pcflefies all 
the virtues of the cordial medicines, while it is free from many of 
their bad qualities. I fay good wine ; for however common this 
article of luxury is now become, it is rarely to be obtained genuine, 
efpecially by the poor, who are obliged to purchafe it in fmall quan- 
tities. 

I have often fee n patients in low nervous fevers where the pulfe 
could hardly be felt, with a conftant delirium, coldnefs of the ex- 
tremities, and ajmoft every other mortal fymptom, recover by ufmg 
in whey, gruel, and negus, a bottle or two of ftrong wine every day. 
Good old found claret is the beft, and may be made into negus, or 
given by itfelf, as circumftances may require. 

In a word, the great aim in this difeafe is to fupport the patient's 
ftrength, by giving him frequently fmall quantities of the above, or 
other drinks of a warm and cordial nature. He is not however to 
t>e overheated either with liquor or clothes \ and his food ought to 
be light, and given in fmall quantities. 

MEDICINE.— When a naufea, load, and ficknefs at the Uc- 

* See AppsnilrfS M*Jl*riJtiihq* 
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roach, prevail at the beginning of the fever, it will be neceflary to 
give the patient a gentle vomit. Fifteen or twenty grans of ipeca- 
cuanha in fine powder, or a few fp ooosful of the vomiting julep,* 
will generally anfwer this purpofe very well. This may be repeat- 
ed any time before the third or fourth day, if the above fymptoms 
continue. Vomits not only clean the ftomach, but by the general 
fhock which they give, promote 'he perfpirntion, and have many 
other excellent effects in fl w fevers, where there are nofigns of in- 
flammation, and nature wants roufi'.g. 

Such as dare not venture upon a vomit may clean the bowels by 
afmalldofeofTurkey rhubarb, or an infufion of fenna and manna. 

In all fevers, the great point is to regulate tke fymptoms fo as 
to prevent them from going to either extreme. Thus, in fevers of 
the inflammatory kind, where the force of the circulation is too g: eat, 
or the blood denfe, and the fibres too rigid, bleeding and other eva- 
cuations are neceffary. But in nervous fevers, where nature flags, 
where the blood is vapid and poor, and the folids relaxed, the lancet 
muft be fpared, and wine, with other cordials, pi ntifully adminif I ered. 

It is the more neceffary to caution people agaioft bleeding in 
this difeafe, as there is generally at the beginning an uuiverfal ftric- 
ture upon the veffels, and fometimes an oppreffion and difficulty of 
breathing, which fuggeft the idea of a plethora, or too great a quan- 
tity of blood. I have known even fome of the faculty deceived by 
their own feelings iu this refpect, fo far as to infift upon being bled, 
when it was evident from the confequences that the operation was 
improper. 

Though bleeding is generally improper in this difeafe, yet blit 
tering is highly neceffary. Bliftering-plafters may be applied at all 
times of the fever with great advantage. If the patient is delirious 
he ought to be bliftered on the neck cr head, and it will be the faf- 
eft courle, when the infenfibility continues, as loon as the difckrge 
occafioned bv one blifterirg-plafter abates, to apply another to fome 
other part of the body, and by that means keep up a continual fuc- 
cefficn of them till he be out of danger. 

1 have been more fenfible of the advantage of bliftering in this 
than in any osher difeafe. Bliftering-plafters not only ftimulate the 
folids to action, but likewife occafion a continual difcharge, which 
may in fome measure fupply the want of critical evacuations, which 
i'eldom happen in this kind of fever. Tney are moft proper, how- 
ever, either towards t{ie beginning, or after fome degree of ftupor 
has come on, in which laft cafe it will always be proper to blifter 
the head. 

If the patient is coftive through the courfe of the difeafe, it will 
be neceffary to procure a ftool, by giving him every other day a 
clyfter of milk and water, with a little fugar, to which may be ad- 
ded a fpoonful of common fait, if the above dees not operate. 

Should a violent loofenefs come on, it may be checked by fmall 
quantities of Venice treacle, or giving the patient for his ordinary 
drink the white decoclion.f 

* See Appendix, Vomiting Julep. 
t See Appcndixj IVbU: daotlkn. 
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A miliary eruption fometimes breaks out about the ninth or 
tenth day. As eruptions are often critical, grear care'fhould be ta- 
ken not. to retard Nature's operation in this particuhr. The erup- 
tion ought neither to be checked by bleeding nor ot .er evacuations, 
nor puttied out by a hot regimen ; but the patient fh >ul J be fup- 
ported by gentle cordials, as wine-whey, fnjall neeus, fago-gruei 
with a little wine in it, and fuch like. He ought not to be kept 
too warm ; yet a kindly breathing fweat fhculd by no means be 
checked. 

Though bliftering and th^ ufe of cordial liquors ?re the chief 
things to be depended on in this kind of fever; ye for thofe who 
may chufe to ufe them, we fir 11 mention one or tvo of the forms 
of medicine which are commonly prefcribed in it.* 

In defperate cafes, where the hickup and "tar f ing of the tendons 
have already come on, we have fomenmes feen extraordinary efTefts 
from dofes of mufk frequently repeated. Mufk is doubtlefs an an- 
tifpafmodic, and may be given to tht quantity of a fcruple three 01 
four times a day, or ofcener if necelTary. Sometimes it may be pro- 
per to add to the mufk a few grains of camphire, and fait of hartf 
horn, as thefetendto promote perfpiration a ^d the difcharge of urine. 
Thus fifteen grains of mufk, with three grains of camphire, and fix 
grains of fait of hartfhirn, may be made into a bolus with a little 
iyrup, and given as above. 

If the fever mould happen to intermit, which it frequently does 
towards the decline, or if the patient's ftrength fhould be wafted 
with colliquative fweats, &c. it will be neceflary to give him the 
Peruvian bark. Half a drachm, or a whole drachm, if the ftomach 
will bear it, of the bark in fine powder, may be given four or fke 
times a-day in a glafs of red port or claret. Should the bark in fub- 
ftauce not fit eafy on the ftomach, an ounce of it in powder may be 
infufed in a bot'.le of Lifbon or Rhenifh wine for two or three days, 
afterwards it may be {trained, and a glafs of it taken frequently.! 

Some give the bark in this and other fevers, where there are 
no fymptoms of inflammation, without any regard to the remilTion 
or intermiflion of the fever. How far future cbfervation may tend 
to eftablifh this practice, we will not pretend to fay ; but we have 
realbn to believ* that the bark is a very univerfal febrifuge, and that 
it may be a/'miniftered with advantage in moft fevers where bleed- 
ing is not neceiTary, or where there are no fymptoms of topical in* 
ilammation. 

* When the patient is low, ten grains of Virginian fnake-root, and the fame quantity of 
contrayerva-root, with five grains of Ruffian caftor, all in fine powder, any be made into x 
bohjs with a little of the coidial coofc&ion of fyrup of faft'ron. One of thefe may be taker, 
every four or five hours, 

The following powder may beufed with the fame intention : — Take wild Va'erian-root 
?n powder one fcruple, faffron and caftor each four grains. Mix thefe by rubbing them toge- 
ther in a mortar, and give one in a cup of wine-whey, three or four times a-day. 

J- The bark may likewile be very properly adminifteied, along with othtr cordials, in the 
following manner;— Take an ounce of Peruvian bark, orange-peel half an ounce, Virginian 
''aake-ro'ot two drachms, faffron one drachm. Let all ot them be powdered, and infufed 
;n a pir»r of the belt brandy for three or four days. After w ai cs the liquor may be ftrained, and 
two te»-fpooj\sful of it given three or four times a-day in a glafs of fmall wine or neguj. 
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CHAP. XX. 

OF THE MALIGNANT, PUTRID OR SPOTTED FEVER, 

JL HIS may be called the pcft Hernial fever of Europe, as in 
many of its fymptoms it bears a great refemblance to that dreadful 
difeafe the plague. Perfons of a lax habit, a melancholy difpofition, 
and thofe whole vigour has been waited by long faiting, watching, 
hard labour, exceflive venery, frequent iaiivations, &c- are molt 
liable to it. 

.CAUSES.— This fever is occafioned by foul air, from a num- 
ber of people being confined in a narrow place, not properly ventila- 
ted : from putrid animal and vegetable effluvia, &c. Hence it pre- 
vails in camps, jails, holpkals, and infirmaries efpscially where fuch 
places are too much crowded, and cleanlinefs is neglected. 

A clqfe conflitution of the air, with long rainy or foggy weath- 
er, likewife occafion putrid fevers. They often fucceed great in- 
undations in low and marfhy countries, efpecially when thefe are 
preceded or followed by a hot and fultry leafon. 

Living too much upon animal food, without a proper mixture 
of vegetables, or eating fifh or flefh that'has been kept too long, are 
iikewife apt to occafion this kind of fever. Hence failors on long 
voyages, and the inhabitants of befieged cities, are very often vifit- 
ed with putrid fevers. 

Corn that has been greatly damaged by rainy feafons, or long 
keeping, and water which has become putrid by ftagnation, &c. 
may likewife occafion this fever. 

Dead carcafes tainting the a : r, efpecially in hot feafons, are ve- 
ry apt to occafion putrid difeafes. Hence this kind of fever often 
prevails in countries which are the fcenes of war and blooJfhed. 
This fhews the propriety of removing burying-grounds, {laughter* 
houfes, &c. at a proper diflance from great towns. 

Want of cleanlinefs is a very general caufe of putrid fevers. 
Hence they prevail amongft the poor inhabitants of large towns, who 
breathe a confined unwholefome air, and eglect cleanlinefs. Such 
mechanics as carry on dirty employment s, and are conftantly con- 
fine J within doors, are likewife very liab'e to this difeafe. 

We (hall only add, that putrid, malignant, or fpotted fevers, 
are highly infectious, and are therefore often communicated by con- 
tagion. For which reafon all perfons ought to keep at a diflance 
irom thofe affected with fuch difeafes, Uhlefs their attendance is ab- 
folutely neceflary. 

SYMPTOMS.— The malignant feveris generally preceded by a 
remarkable weakness or lofs of ftrength, without any apparent caufe. 
This is fometimes fo great, that the patient can fcarce walk, or even 
fit upright, without being in danger of fainting away. His mind too 
is greatly dejeaed ; he fighs, and is full of dreadful apprehenfions. 
There is a naufea, and fometimes a vomiting of bile : a vio- 
lent pain of the head, with a ftrong pulfation or throbbing of the 
temporal arteries j the eyes often appear red ani inflamed, with a 
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pain at the bottom of the orbit; there is a noife in the ears, the 
breathing is laborious and often interrupted with a figh ; com- 
plaints of a pain about the region of the ftomach, and in the back 
and loins ; the tongue is at firft white, but afterwards it appears 
black andchaped; and his teeth are covered with a black cruft. 
He fometimes paiTes worms both upwards and downwards, is af- 
iedled with tremors or fhaking, and often becomes delirious. 

If blood is let, it appears difiblved, or with a very fmall degree 
of coheGon, and foon becomes putrid ; the ftools fmell extremely 
foetid, and are fometimes of a greenifh, black, or reddifh caft. 
Spots of a pale purple, dun, or black color, often appear upon the 
fkin, and fometimes there are violent hemorrhages or difcharges of 
btood from the mouth, eyes, nofe, &c 

Putrid fevers may be diftinguifhed from the inflammatory by 
the fmallnefs of the pulfe, the great deje&ion of mind, the diifolvecl 
ftate of the blood, the petechia*, or purple fpots, and the putrid 
fmell of the excrements. They may likewife be aiflinguifhed frcm 
the low or nervous fever, by the heat and thirft being greater, thy- 
mine of a higher color, and the lofs of ftrength, dejeclion of mind, 
and all the other fymptoms more violent. 

It fometimes happens, however, that the inflammatory, ner- 
vous, and putrid fymptoms are fo blended together, as to render it 
very difficult to determine to which clafs the fever belongs. In this 
cafe the greateft caution and fkill are requifite. Attention muft be 
paid to thofe fymptoms which are moft prevalent, and both the 
regimen and medicines adapted to them. 

Inflammatory and nervous fevers may be converted into ma*- 
lignant and putrid, by too hot a regimen or improper medicines. 

The duration of putrid fevers is extremely uncertain ; fome- 
times they terminate between the feventh and fourteenth day, and 
at other times they are prolonged for five or fix weeks. Their du- 
ration depends greatly upon the conftitution of the patient, and tht> 
manner of treating the difeafe. 

The moft favourable fymptoms are, a gentle locfecefs after the 
fourth or fifth day, with a warm mild fweat. Thefe, when contin- 
ued for a confiderable time, often carry off the fever, and ihould 
never be imprudently flopped. Small miliary pnftules appearing 
between the petechia? or purple fpots, are likewife favourable, as 
nlfo hot fcabby eruptions about the mouth and nofe. It is a good 
fign when the pulfe riles upon the u(e of wine, or ether cardials, 
and the nervous fymptoms abate ; deafnefs coming on towards the 
decline of the fever, is likewife often a favorable fymptom,* as are 
abfcefTes in the groin or parotid glands, 

Among the unfavorable fymptoms may be reckoned an excef- 
five loofenefs, with a hard fwelled belly; large black or livid blotch- 
es breaking cut upon the fkin ; aphtha? in the mouth ; cold clam- 
my fweats ; blindnefs ; change of the vcice ; a wild flatting of the 
eyes; difficulty of fwailowing ; inabili'y to put out the tongue; 
and a corfhnt inclination to uncover the breafi. When the fweat 

*■ Deafnefs is not always a fjvoraHl* fympfnrn in this d: ":*fe. Psrhsps !t is cn!» fo 
when 'jccafiourl by abfcefTes forms J within chs eaxs, 
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and faiiva are tinged with bloo }, and 'he urine is black, or depofits 
a black footy fediment, the patieni is r great danger. Starting of 
the tendons, and fcctid, ichorous inv iintary ftools, attended with 
coldnefs c f the extremities, are generally the forerunners of death. 

REGIMEN. — In the treatment ■ f this difeafe we ought to en- 
deavor as far as poffiole to countered the putrid tendency of the 
humors ; to fupport the patien ; 's ftrength and fpirits ; and to affift 
nature in expelling the caufe of this ifeafe, by gently promoting 
perfpiration and the other evacuations. 

It has been obferved, that putrid fevt rs are often occafioned 
by unwholefome air, and of courfe thev muft be aggravated by ir. 
Care fhould therefore betaken to prevent the air from ftagnating in 
the patient's chamber, to keep it cool, an 4 , renew it frequently, by 
opening the doors or windows of fome adjacent apartment. The 
breath and perfpiration of perfons in perfect health foon render the 
air of a fmall apartmeof. noxious ; but this will fooner happen 
from the perfpiration and breath of a p rfon whofe whole mats of 
humours are in a putrid fiate. 

Befides the frequent admiffion of frefh air, we would recom- 
mend the ufe of vinegar, verjuice, juice of lemon, Seville orange, 
or ar.y kind of vegetable acid that can be raoft readily obtained. 
Tnefe ought frequently to be fprinkled on the floor, the bed, and 
every part of the room. They may alfo be ev.ip rated with a hot 
iron, or by boiling, &c. The fr-fh fkins of lemons or oranges ought 
likewife to be laid in different parts of the room,and they fhould be 
frequently held to the patient's nofe. The ufe of acids in this 
manner would not only prove v?ry refrefhing to the patient, but 
would likewife tend to prevent the mfeclion from fpreading among 
thole who attend him. Strong fcented herbs, as rue, tanfy, rofe- 
mary, wormwood, &c. may likewife be laid in different parts of 
the houfe, and fmelled to by thofe who go near the patient. 

The patient muft not only be kept cool, but likewife quiet and 
eafy. The leaft noife will affect his head, and the fmalleft fatigue 
will be apt to make liim faint. 

Few things arj of greater importance in this difeafe than acids, 
which ought to be mixed with all the patient's food as well a • 
drink. Orange, lemon, or vinegar- whey, are all very proper, and 
may be drank by turns, according to the patient's inclination. 
They may be rendered cordial by the addition of wine in fuch 
quantity as the patient's ftrength feems to require. When he is 
very low, he may drink negus, with only one half water, and fharp- 
ened with the juice of orange or lemon. In fome cafes a glafs ot 
wine may n3w and then be allowed./ The moft proper wine is 
Rhenifh, or Madeira : but if the body be open, red port, or claret 
is to be preferred. 

When the body is bound, a tea-fpoonful of the cream of tar- 
ter may be put into a cup of the patient's drink, as there is occa- 
fion ; or he may drink a decoction of tamarinds, which will both 
quench his thirft, and promote a difcharge by ftool. 

If camomile-tea will lit upon his ftomach, it is a very a proper 
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drink in this difeafe. It may be (harpened by adding to every cup 
of the tea ten or fifteen drops of the elixir of vitriol. 

The food muft be light, as panado, or water gruel, to which 
a little wine may be added, if the patient be weak and low ; and 
they ought all to be (harpened with the juice of orange, the jelly 
of currants, or the like. The patient ought likewife to eat freely 
of ripe fruits, as roafted apples, currant or goofberry tarts, preferr- 
ed cherries, or plums, &c. 

'' m Taking a little food or drink frequently, not only fupporf.s the 
fpirits, but counteracts the putrid tendency of the humours; for 
which reafon the patient ought frequently to be Tipping fmall quan- 
tifies of fome of the acid liquors mentioned above, or any that may 
be more agreeable to his p .late, or more readily obtained. 

If he is delirious, his feet and hands ought to be frequently fo- 
mented with a ftrcng infufion of camomile flowers. This or an in- 
fufion of the bark ; to fuch as can afford it, cannot fail to have ?. 
good eft ?&.. Fomentations of this kind not only relieve the head, 
by relaxing the veffels in the extremities, but as their contents are 
abforbed, and taken into the fyftem, they may affift in preventing 
the putrefcency of the humours. 

MEDICINE. — If a vomit be given at the beginning of this fe- 
ver, it will hardly fail to have a good effect; but if the fever has 
gone on for fome days, and the fymptoms are violent, vomits are 
cot quite fo fafe. The body however is always to be kept gently 
open by clyfters, or mild laxative medicines. 

Bleeding is feldom necelTary in putrid fevers. If there be ilgus 
of an inflammation, it may fometimes be permitted at the firft onfet ; 
but the repetition of it generally proves hurtful. 

Bliftering-plafters are never to be ufed unlefs in the greatell 
extremities. If the petechias or fpots mould fuddenly difappear, the 
patient's pulfe fink remarkably, and a delirium, with other bad 
fymptoms, come on, bliftering may be permitted. In this cafe the 
bliftering-plafters are to be applied to the head, and iniide of the 
legs or thighs. But as they are fometimes apt to cccafion a gangrene, 
we would rather recommend warm cataplafms or poultices of raui- 
tard and vinegar to be applied to the feet, having recourfe to Miters 
only in the utmoft extremities. 

h is common in the beginning of this fever to give the emetic 
tartar in fmall dofes, repeated every fecond or third hour, till it (hail 
either vomit, purge, or throw the patient into a fweat. This prac- 
tice is very proper, provided it be not pufhed fo far as to weaken 
the patient. 

A very ridiculous notion has long prevailed of expelling ths 
poifonous matter of malignant dileafes by trifling doles of cordial 
or alexipharmic medicines. In confequence of this notion, the con- 
trayerva-root, the cordial confection, the mithridate, &c. have been 
extolled as infallible remedies. There is reafon however to believe, 
that thefe feldom do much gocd. Where cordials are necelTary, we 
know none that is fuperior to good wine ; and therefore again re- 
commend it both as the fafeft and the belt. Wme, with acids and 
antifeptics, are the only things to be relied on in the curs of malig- 
nant fe\ ers. 
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In the moft dangerous fpeciesof this difeafe, when it is attend- 
ed with purple, livid, or black fpo's, the Peruvian bark muft be ad- 
ministered. I have leen it, when joined with acids, prove fuccefs- 
ful, even in cafes where the petechia; had the moft threatening af- 
pett. But to anfwer this purpofe it muft not only be given in large 
Sofes, but duly perfifted in. 

The beft method of adminiftering the bark is certainly in fub- 
fiance. An ounce of it in powder may be mixed with an half pint of 
water, and the fame quantity of red wine, and fharpened with the 
elixir or the fpirit of vitriol, wl ich will both make it fit eafier on the 
ftomach, and render it more beneficial. Two or three ounces of the 
fyrup of lemon may be added, and two table-fpoonsful of the mix- 
lure taken every two hours, or oftener, if the ftomach is able to 
bear it. Thofe who cannot take the bark in fubftance may infufe 
it in wine, as recommended in the preceding difeafe. 

If there be a violent loofenefs, the bark muft be boiled in red 
wine with a little cinnamon, and fharpened with the elixir of vitriol, 
as above. Nothing can be more beneficial in this kind of loofenefs 
than plenty of acids, and fuch things as promote a gentle perfpiration. 

If the patient be troubled with vomiting, a dram of the fait of 
wormwood, difTolved in an ounce and half of frem lemon juice, and 
made into a draught with an ounce of fimple cinnamon-water, and 
a bit of fugar, may be given and repeated as often as it is neceflkry. 

If fwellings of the glands appear, their fuppuration is to be pro- 
moted by the application of poultices, ripening cataplafms, &c.~ 
And as foon as there is any appearance of matter in them, they ought 
to be laid open and the poultices continued. 

I have known large ulcerous fores break out in various parts 
of the body, in the decline of this fever, of a livid gangrenous ap- 
pearance, and a moft putrid cadaverous fmell. Thefe gradually heal- 
ed, and the patient recovered, by the plentiful ule of Peruvian bark 
and wine, fharpened with the fpirits of vitriol. 

For preventing putrid fevers we would recommend a ftrict re- 
gard to cleanlinefs ; a dry fituation ; fufficient exercife in the open air; 
whole fome food, and a moderate ufe of generous liquors. Infection 
ought above all things to be avoided. Noconftitutionis proof againit 
it. I have known perfons feized with a putrid fever, by only mak- 
ing a fmgle vifit to a patient in it ; others have caught it by lodging 
tor one night in a town where it prevailed; and fome by attending 
the funeral of fuch as died of it.* 

When a putrid fever feizes any perfon in a family, the great- 
eft attention is neceflary to prevent the difeafe from fpreadine.— 
The lick ought to be placed in a large apartment, as remote front 
the reft of the family as poflible; he ought likewife to be kept ex- 
tremely clean, and fhould have frefh air frequently let into his cham- 
ber ; whatever comes from him fhould be immediately removed, his 

• The 'ate Sir John Pringle ocpreflTed a concern left thefe cautions mould prevent pror> 
from attending their friends or relations when afflicted with putrid fevers. I to'd him I mean'. 
only to difcourage unnecefTary attendance, and mentioned a number of inftances where pu - 
rrid fevers had proved fatal to perfons, who were rather hurtful than beneficial to the lick.—! 
This faeacious phyfician agreed with me, in thinking that a good doftor and a careful nurlr 
•xere the only neceffary attend »nts ; and that all others not only endangered thcuifllv?! t"it») 
generally, by their folicitudt and :!l-direft»d care, hurt the ficki 
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linen fhould be frequently changed, and thofe in health ought to 
avoid all unneceflfary communication with him. 

Any one who is apprehenfive of having caught the infection, 
ought immediately to take a vomit, and to work it off by drinking 
plentifully of camomile tea. 1 his may be repeated in a day or two, 
if theapprehenfions fall continue, or any unfavourable lymptcms 
appear. 

The perfon ought likewife to take an infufion of the bark and 
camomile flowers for his ordinary drink ; and before he g-^es to bed 
he may drink a pint of pretty ftrong negus, or a few piaffes of gen- 
erous wine. I have been frequently obliged to follow this courfe 
when malignant fevers prevailed, and have likewife recommended it 
to others with conflant fuccefs. 

People generally fly to bleeding and purging as antidotes againft 
infection ; but thefe are fo far from frcuring them, that they often, 
by debilitating the body, increafe the danger. 

Thofe who wait upon the fick in putrid fevers, ought always 
to have a piece of fpunge or a handkerchief dipt in vinegar, or juice 
of lemon, to fmell to while near the patient. They ought likewife 
to walh their hands, and, if poflible, to change their clothes, before 
they go into company. 
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CHAP. XXI. 
OF THE MILIART FEVER. 



HIS fever takes its name from the fm.3ll puflules or blad* 
ders which appear on the fkin, refembling, in fhape and fize, the 
feeds of millet. The puflules are either red or white, and fometimes 
both are mixed together. 

The whole body is fometimes covered with puflules ; but they 
are generally more numerous where the fweat is moil abundant, as 
on the breaft, the back, &x. A gemle fweat, or moillure on the 
fkin, greatly promotes the eruption ; but when the ikin is dry, the 
eruption is both more painful and dangerous. 

Sometimes this is a primary difeafe ; but it is much oftener on- 
ly a fymptom of fome other malady, as the fmall-pox, meafles, ar- 
dent, putrid, Or nervous fever, &c. In all thefe cafes it is generally 
the effect of too hot a regimen or medicines. 

The miliary fever chiefly attacks the idle and phlegmatic, or 
perfons of a relaxed habit. The young and the aged are more li- 
able to it than thofe in the vigour and prime of life. It is alfo mere 
incident to women than men, efpecially the delicate and the indolent, 
who, neglecting exercife, keep continually within doors, ami live up- 
on weak and watery diet. Such females are extremely liable to be 
feize 1 with this difeafe iu childbed, and often lofe their lives by it. 

CAUSES. — The miliary fever is fometimes occafioned by vi- 
olent pafiions or affections of the mind ; as exceflive grief, anxiety, 
thoughtfulnefs, &c. It may likewife be occafioned by exceflive 
watching, great evacuations, a weak watery diet, rainy leafons, eat- 
ing too frequently of cold, crude, unripe fruits, as plumbs, cher- 
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ries, cucumbers, melons, &c. Impure waters, or provifions which 
have been fpoiled by rainy feafons, long keeping, &c. may hkewife 
caufe miliary fevers. They may alto be occafioned by the floppage 
of any cuftomary evacuation, as iffues, fetons, ulcers, the bleeding 
piles in men, or the menftruel flux in women, &c. 

This difeafe in childbed- women is fometimes the effect of great 
coftivenefs during pregnancy ; it may likewife be occaflonedby their 
exceflive ufe of green train, and other uowholefome things, in which 
pregnant women are too ap f to indulge. But its moil gecenl caufe 
is indolence. Such women as lead a fedentary life, efpecially dur- 
ing pregnancy, and at the fame time 1 ve grofsly,can hardly efcape 
this difeafe in childbed. Hence it proves extremely fatal to women 
of fainioc, and likewife to thofe women in manufacturing towns, 
who, in order to ailift their huibands, fit clofe within doors for al- 
moil the whole of their time. But among women who are active 
and laborious, who live in the country, and take lufllcient exercife 
without doors, this difeafe is very little known. 

SYMPTOMS. — When this is a primary difeafe, it makes its 
attack, like moft other eruptive fevers, wth a flight fhivering, which 
is fucceeded by heat, lofs of ftrength, faintifhnefs, fighing, a low 
quick pulfe, difficulty of breathing, with great anxiety and oppref- 
fion of the breaft. The patient is reftlefs, and fometimes delirious; 
the tongue appears white, and the hands make, with often a burning 
heat in the palms ; and in c ildbedwomen the milk generally goes 
away, and the other difcharges flop. 

The patient feels an itching or pricking pain under the fkin, af- 
ter which innumeraole fmall puflules of a red or white colour begin 
to appear. Upon this the lymptoms generally abate, the pulfe be- 
comes more full and foft, the fkin grows moifier, and the fweat,as 
the difeafe advances, begins to have a peculiar foetid fmell ; the great 
load on the breafl, and oppreffiou o£ the fpirits, generally go off, 
and the cuftomary evacuations gradually return. About the flxth 
or feventh day from the eruption, the puflules begin to dry, and fall 
off, which occafions a very difagreeabb itching in the fkin. 

It is impoflible to afcertain'the exact time when' the puftules 
will either appear or go off. They generally come out on the third 
or fourth day, when the eruption is critical ; but, when fympto- 
matical, they may appear at any time of the difeafe. 

Sometimes the puflules appear and vanifh by turns. When that 
is the cafe, there is always danger ; but when they go in all of a 
fudden, and do not appear again, the danger is very great. 

In childbed-women the puftules are commonly at firfl filled with 
clear water, afterwards they grow yellowifh. Sometimes they arc 
mterfperfed with puflules of a red colour. When thefe only appear, 
the difeafe goes by the name of a rajb. 

REGIMEN.— In all eruptive fevers of whatever kind, the 
chief point is to prevent the fudden disappearing of the puil ules, and 
to promote their maturation. For this purpofe the patient muft be 
kept in fuch temperature, as neither* to pufii out the eruption too 
fait, nor to caufe it t ) retreat prematurely. The diet and di ink ought 
therefore to be in a moderate degree nourifhing and cordial ; but 
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neither ftrong nor heating. The patient's chamber ought neither 
to be kept too hot nor too cold : and he ftVuld not be too mnrh 
covered with clothes. Above all, the mind is to be kept eafy and 
cheerful. Nothing (o certainly makes an erupion go in as fear. 

Ihe fxid muft be weak chicken broth wih bread, panado fa- 
go, or groat-gruel, &c. to a gill of which m.~y be added a fpoonfu! 
°l }y?° ot wme, as the patient's ftrength requires, with a few grains 
of ialt and a little (ugar. Good apples roafted or boiled, with other 
ripe fruits of an opening cooling nature may be eaten. 

The drink may be fuited to the Hate of the parent's ftrength 
and fpints. If thefe be pretty high, the drink ought to be weak * 
as Water-gruel, balm-tea, or the decodion mentioned below.* * 
. r yjL h ? Q the P ati ent's fpirits are low, and the eruption does not 
rile iumciently, his drink muft be a little more generous ; as wine- 
w^y,orfmall negus; (harpened with the juice of orange or lemoD, 
and made ftronger or weaker as circumftanc.es may require. 

Sometimes the mil ; ary fever approaches toward a putrid na- 
ture, in which cafe the patient's ftrength muft be fupported with 
i generous cordials, joined with acids; and, if the degree of putref- 
cence be great, the Peruvian bark, muft be adminiftered. If the 
head be much affected, the body muft be kept open by emolient 
clylters.t 

MEDICINE.— If the food and drink be properly regulated, 
therewill be little occafion for medicine in this difeafe. Should the 
eruption however not rile, or the fpirits flag, it will not only be ne- 
ctary to fupport the patient with cordials, but likewife to apply 
bhitenng-plafters. The moft proper cordial, in this cafe, is good 
wme, which may either be taken in the patient's food or drink ; and 
inhere be figns of putrefcence, the bark and acids may be mixed 
with wine, as directed in the putrid fever. 

Some recommend bliftering through the whclecourfe of this dif- 
eafe ; and wher. j Nature flags, and the erup-ion comes and goes, it 
may be neceiTary to keep up a ftimulus, by a c ntinual fucceffion 
of lmafl bliftenng-plafters ; but we would not recommend above one 
at a time. If however the pulfe fhould fink remarkably, the puf- 
tules fall m, and the head be affe&ed, it will be neceiTary to apoly 
feveral bliftering-plafters to the raoft fenfible parts, as the mfideof 
the legs and thighs, &c. 

, ., *, Ta, . ts two ounces of the Savings of barCiWn, and the fame quantity of farfaparil'a. 
boil the m in two Englifh quarts of water. To the frrained decodion add a little white fu^nr. 
and let the patient take it for his ordinary drink. ° 

•j^ , . nt 1 ! ' e /I . CoMM3R ciUM LiTerarium for the year 1 735, we have the hiftory' of an 

epidemical Miliary Fever, which raped at StraiWg in the months of November, December. 

and January ; from which we learn the neefffity of a temoerate regimen in this malady, and 

!«.?£. } P h vhcuns are not always the firft who difecver the proper treatment of dileafes. 

1 his.ever made terrible havoc even among men of" robufl confutations, and all medicine 

proved in vain. They were feized in an intrant with a fliivering, yawning, ftretching, ami 

pains in t:ie bjci, lucceeded by a moft intenfe heat $ at the fame time there was a great In,-. 

W ftrength and appetite. On the feventh or 9th day the miliary eruptions appeared^ or'fpots 

like llea-bir.es, with great anxiety, a delirium, reltlflTnefs and tolling in bed. Bleeding was 

fatal. While matters were in this unhappv firnation, a midwife of her own accord, gave to 

a patient, in the h:ight of the difeafe, a c]y(W of'rain water and butter without fait, and for 

his ordinary drink aquart of fpring water, half a pint of generous wine, the juice of a lemon, 

• ounces of the whiteft fugar, gently boiled till a fcum arofe, and this with great fuc~ 

n ' !° rt u- e r e " y W3S foon looffen <" d > the grievous fymstoms vanifhed, and the patient was 

reuored to his fenf.es, and fnatched from the jaw, of death." This praftiee was imitated hy 

Che like hapoy efTeft, 
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Bleeding is feldom neceflary in this difeaie, and fometimes it 
does much hurr, as it weakens the patient, and depreiies his ipints. 
It is therefore never to be attempted unlets by the advice of a phy- 
fician. We mention this, becaufe it has btea cuftomary to treat 
thisdifeafe in ;hild-bed women, bv plentiful bleeding, and other cvac- 
fiations,as if it were highly inflammatory. But this practice is gen- 
erally v-ryunfefe. Patients in this fituation bear evacuations very ill. 
And indeed the difeaie feems often to be more of a putrid than of 
an i. flammatorv nature. 

Though this fever is often occafioned in chud-bed women by 
too hot a regimen, yet it would be dangerous to leave that off all of 
a fudden,and have recourfe to a very cool regimen, and large evac- 
cuations. We have realon to believe, that fupporting the patient's 
fpirits, and promoting the natural evacuations, is here much fafer 
than to have recourfe to artificial ones, as thefe, by finking the fpi- 
rits, feldom fail to increafe the danger. 

If the difeafe proves tedious, or the recovery flow, we would 
recommend the Peruvian bark, which may either be taken in fub- 
ftance or infufed in wine or water, as the patient inclines. 

The miliary fever, like other eruptive difeafes, requires gentle 
purging, which mould not be neglected, as foon as the fever is gone 
off, and the patient's ftrength will permit. 

To prevent this difeafe, a pure dry air, fuiScient exercife, and 
wholefome food, are neceflary. Pregnant women fhould guard 
againft coftivenefs, and take daily as much exercife as they can bear, 
avoiding all green trafhy fruits, and other unwhclefome things; and 
when in childbed, they ought ftri&ly to obferve a cool regimen. 



CHAP. XXII. 

OF THE REMITTING FEVER. 

IT'i ^ 

JL HIS fever takes its name from a remiflion of the fyrap- 
toms, which happens fometimes fooner, and fometimes later, but 
generally before the eighth day. The remiffion is commonly pre- 
ceded by a gentle fweat, after which the patient feems greatly re- 
lieved, but in a few hours the fever returns. Thefe remiffions re- 
turn at very irregular periods, and are fometimes of longer, fome- 
times of (hcrter duration : the nearer however that the fever ap' 
proaches to a regular intermittent, the danger is the Ids. 

CAUSES.' — Remitting fevers prevail in low marfhy countries, 
abounding with wood and ftagnnting waters ; but they prove molt 
fatal in places where great heat and moifture are combined, as in 
fome parts of Africa, the province of Bengal in the Eaft-Indies, &c. 
where remitting fevers are generally of a putrid kind, and prove ve- 
ry fatal. They are meft frequent in clcfe calm weather, elpecially 
after rainy feafons, great inundations, cr the like. No age, fex, or 
conftitution is exempted from the attack of this fever j but it chiefly 
fdzes perfons of a relaxed habit, who live in low dirty habitations, 
breathe an impure ftagnating air, take little exercife, and ufe un- 
^holefome diet. 
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SYMPTOMS.— The firft fymptoms of this fever, are general- 
ly yawning, ftretching, pain, and giddinefs in the head, with alter- 
nate fits of heat and cold. Sometimes the patient is afte&ed wi'h 
a delirium at the firft attack. There is a pain, and fometimes a fuel- 
ling, about the region of the ftomach, the tongue is Waite, the eys 
and fkin frequently appear yellow, and the patient is often afflicted 
with bilious vomitings. Th* pulfe is fometimes a li tie hard, but 
ieldom full, and the blood, when let, rarely (hews any figns of in- 
flammation. Some patients are exceedingly coitive, and others are 
afflicted with a very troubl .-Tome loofenefs. 

It is impofuble to defcribe ail the fymptoms cf this difeafe, as 
they vary according tothefimation, the feafon of the year, and the 
coaftitution of the patient They may likewiie be reatly changed 
by the method of treatment, and by many other drcuffiftancea too 
tedious to mention. Sometimes the biiious fymptoms predominate, 
fometimes the nervous, and at other times the putrid. Nor is it at 
all uncommon to find a faccejfion of each of thefe, or even a com- 
plication of them at the fame time, in the fame perl'on. 

REGIMEN. — The regimen mufl be adapted to the prevailing 
fymptoms. When there are any (;gns of inflammation, the diet 
malt be flender, and the drink weak and diluting. But when any 
nervous or putrid fymptoms prevail, it will be neceflary to fupport 
the patient with food and liquors of a more generous nature, l'uch 
as are recommended in the immediately preceding fevers. We mufi 
however be very cautious in the ufe o. things of a heating quality, 
as this fever is frequently changed into a continual by an hot regi- 
men, and improper medicines* 

Whatever the fymptoms are, the patient ought to be kept cool, 
quiet, and clean. His apartment, if pofflble, mould be large and 
frequently ventilated by letting in frefh air at the doors and win- 
dows. It ought likewiie to be fprinkled with vinegar, juice of lem- 
on, or the l'ke. His linen, bed-clothes, &c. mould be frequently 
changed, and all his excrements immediately removed. Though, 
thefe things have been recommended before, we think it necefFary 
to repeat them here, as they are of more importance to the fick than 
practitioners are apt to imagine.* 

MEDICINE. — In order » )cure this fever, we mutt endeavor 
to biing it to a regular intermillion. This intention may be pro- 
moted by bleeding, if there be any figns of inflammation ; but 
when that is not the cafe, bleeding ought by no means to be at- 
tempted, as it will weaken the patient and prolong the difeafe. A 

* Theingenious Dr. I.ind,of Windfor, in his inaugural diflertation concerning the pu- 
trid Remitting Fever of Bengal, has the following observation : Indgfia, lodices, ac ftra- 
gula, faepius lunt mutand3, ac aeii exponenda ; faces forde r que quam primum removendas 
oportet etiam at loca quibjs rr^ii decumbent fint lalubria et aceto confperfa ; denique uc 
segris cura quanta maxims profpiciacur, Conpertum ego habeo, me.iicum haec fedulo ob- 
lervanteai, quique ca cxequi poreft multo magis acgris profuturum,quam medicum peritiorem 
hille commodis, deftitu'.urs." 

" The patient's fhirt, bed-clothes, and bedding, ought frequently to be changed and er- 
sofed to the air, and all his etcj-ement* immediately be removed; the bed -chamber fbou'd 
be well ver.:i!atcd, and frequently fprinkled with vinegar; in fliort, every attention ihould be 
paid to the patient, lean affirm, that aphyfician who put3 thefe ia practice will much of-\ 
•ener focceed than qt.z who is even more fkilful, b's.: Juts not an opportunity of ufing thefs 
ffliWli," 
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vomit however will feldora be improper, and is generally of great 
fervice. Twenty or th.rty grains of ipecacuanha will anfwer this 
purpjie very well j but where it can be obtained, we would rath- 
er r .-commend a grain or two of tartar emetic, with live or fix 
grains of ipecacuanha, to be made into a draught, and given for a 
vomit. This may be repeated once or twice at proper intervals, 
if the ficknefs or naufea continues. 

The body ought to be kept open either by clyfters or gentle 
laxatives, as weak inlullons of fenna and manna, fmall dofes of the 
lenitive electuary, cream of tartar, tamarinds, ftewed prunes, or 
the like, but all ftrong or draftic purgatives are to be carefully 
avoided. 

By this courfe the fever in a few days may generally be 
brought to a pretty regular or diftincl intermuTion, in which ca(e 
the Peruvian bark may be adminiftered, and it will feldom fail to 
perfect the cure. It is needlefs here to repeat the methods of giv- 
ing the bark, as we have already had occafion frequently to men-, 
tion them. 

The rtiofl: likely way to avoid this fever is to ufe a wholefome 
and nourilhing diet, to pay the raoft forupulous attention to clean- 
linels, to keep the body warm, to take fufficient exercife, and in 
hot countries to avoid damp lituations, night air, evening dews, 
and the like. In countries where it is endemical, the belt preven- 
tative medicine wnich we can r commend is the bell Peruvian bark, 
which may either be chewed, or infufed in brandy or wine, &c. 
Some recommend fmoaking tobacco as very beneficial in marflvy 
countries both for the prevention of this and intermitting fevers. 



CHAP. XXIII.§ 
OF THE YELLOW FEVER. 



O enter into a minute inveftigation of the dilputed Ori- 
gin of this difeafe,(and whether it be imported and contagious , or Do- 
mejlic and Epidemic) under exifthg circumftances, would be to af- 
fume a province, unwarranable as it regards the prefent work. 

So early as 'he year 1699, we learn the exiftence of Yellow 
Fever in this city. At that, and for forae time fubfequent it was 
confidered an vifecliws dijlember, and in 1748, Dr. Lining pronoun- 
ced it an imported difeafe and contagious--* The moft learned of the 
Faculty agree, " That as almoft all fevers are generally Epidemic, it 
is probable that fome matter floating in the atmofphere, and appli- 
ed to the bodies of men, ought to be confidered as the remote 
caufe of fevers : and thefe matters prefent in the atmofphere and 
thus afhng upon meu, may be confidered either as contagions, 
(that is, effluvia arifing directly or originally from the body of a 
man under a particular difeafe, and exciting the fame kind of difeafe 
in the body to whom they are applied) or miasmata, that is efflu- 
via arifing from other fubftances than the bodies of men, producing 
a difeafe in the perfon to whom they are applied" — Hence we may 
infer, thjt this latter term embraces what is meant by Epidemic 
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v/hen applied to divers places, or Endemic when we fpeak of any 
one place. 

it is however evident, that t\je terms Epidemic and Contagious 
are fo connected, as not to be capable of an emire disjunction : The 
effluvia ari ng from other fubftances than the body of man, con- 
taminating the air, and producing difeafe in perfons predifpofed — 
whit is the confequence ? By the accumulation of difeafe, a com- 
bination of Caufes proceeding from miafmata, combined with the 
effluvia arifaig from t'>.e oodles of the difeafed — or in other words, 
Aiiimal and Vegetable effluvia un'ting — mull of neceffity produce a 
ipeci 'S of contagion or at leaft a variety. 

Dr. Cutien admits the probability of a variety in contagions. 

obferves t at though t:i y have now b-en obierved and ciiiiin- 
guifhed for many ages, and in many different par's of the world, 
they have been always found to retain the fame general character, 
and to differ only in circumftances, that may be imputed to feafon, 
climate, and other external caufes^ or to the peculiar c nftitutions 
of the feveral perfons affected. He rather inclines to admit the 
probability, that in each of thefe fpecies the contagion is of one 
Specific nature, which we apprehend conh Is in the union of the two 
eiHuvias already mentioned. Hence, whenever it can be proved, 
that any difeafe iias been communicated from a combination of 
thefe, we may pronounce it contagious, and vice verfa. 

Then withrefpecl to the Contagions or Non-Contagious nature of 
the Yellow Fever, as it occurred in Char]eft>n, we need only de- 
mand, has it in any knowa inftance been communicated from one 
perfon to another ? The learned and experienced Dr. Ramfay of 
Charlefton, in a letter to Dr. Miller of New-York, fays " There is 
but one opinion among the Phyficians and Inhabitants, and that is, 
that the difeafe was neither Imported, nor Contagious. This was the 
unanimous fentiment of the Medical Society, who in purfuance of it., 
gave their opinion to the government laft fummer" (i. e. the dimmer 
of 1800) that the rigid enforcement of t k e quarantine laws was by 
no means neceflary on account of the Yellow Fever." The doctor 
concludes by obferving " my private opin'on : s, that our Yellow 
Fever is a local, difeafe originating in the air of Charleftou." Cor- 
respondent to this is the opinion of Dr. Tucker Harris, communi- 
cated to Dr. Currie : " with refpect to the contagious nature of Yel- 
low Fever, fo far as it has occurred in this city, tnere is no inftance, 
which can be cited to induce the fmallett fuipicion thereof. It ap- 
pears, that not only Europeans and Itrangers from different dates, 
who vifit our city, take the difeafe and die, without communicating 
it to the phyficians, nurfes or attendants, but that people from the 
country, itrangers to our atmofphere, on coming to town,, often 
ficken in their way home, and die in hou r es on the road ; yet in no 
one inftance, hath the diLrder been transferred 1 1 any of the indi- 
viduals of the family who received then in. i his in my opinion, 
is an undeniable and convincing proof of the non-t 
the Yelbw Fever. Indeed I ftrongly doubt whether any difeafe, 
originating from vegetable or rriarih rrtialuia, can be contagion- 

: it never hsc beei 
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am inclined to believe, that animal, perhaps it would be more cor- 
rect to fay Human effluvia, under certain modifications, prove the 
fource of all fuch difeafes as are of a contagious kind ; and the 
operation of this contagion is not, as happens in the cafe of Yellow 
Feverconfined to the autumnal months, but will exift at any fealbn. 
This may perhaps, ferve in fome meafure, to difcrimirate between 
Epidemic and contagious diforders, &c." Thefe facts corrobv rated 
by fuch high and undoubted teftimonics, will eftablifh what I have 
already advanced with r.gard to the localiiy of this difeafe and pro- 
ceed to give the 

Definition.— 1 he Yellow Fever derives its appellation from the 
yellow (uffufion which commonly appears in the '?yes and on the 
ikin, however, as this appearance is not univerfal, and frequently 
happerinp; in many other cales, the term may not be ftrittly proper. 
It was during the Revolution, termed Camp-Fever. It appears to 
be a fever of the Typaus kind, and by Dr. Cull n is very proper- 
ly called Typhus itlercdes. The term Yellow Fever is moft generally 
applied to it, and as fuch we prefurae it will continue to be handed 
down to the lateft pofterity. 

CAUSES.-— Authors appear to be divided as to the caufe of 
Yellow Fever, which may be collected from wha< has been already 
faid. It is however believed that a particular idiofyncrafy, i. e. con. 
ftitution or derangement of the atmofphere, probably effected by 
the flrong light and intenfe heat of the fun, depriving that portion 
neareft the earth of its proper quantity of vital air, leaving the 
Mcphitk or heavier part near to the furface of the earth, forms one 
not among the leaf! of caufes. The Jofs of a fmall portion of vital 
air renders this lower ftratum very unfit for refpiration, confequenr- 
ly very unwholefome ; when this circumftance takes pb.ee, and the 
atmofphere feems vitiated flowly and by degrees, the effect of Yel- 
low Fever or indeed any other is not fo considerable ; in proportion 
to the fuddennefs and degree of this idiofyncrafy and vitiated {late of 
the atmofphere, fo is the violence of its appearance. Marfh miaf- 
ma, as has been already obferved is productive of Epidemics, and 
none deny that contagious diforders are produced by the exhala- 
tions from putrifying animal and vegetable fubftances. It may alfo 
be remarked, that moft climates experienre an unhealthy andpef- 
tilential atmofphere, foon or immediately after the exhalations from 
the putrifying collections of vegetable and animal matter begin to 
rife, which diffufing themfelves in the air, bring on difeafes of dif- 
ferent forces of malignity according to the contaminated ftate of 
the atmofphere, in conjunction with other predifpofmg circumstan- 
ces, and that thefe exhalations are principally produced by heat 
combined with fome peculiar ftate of the atmofphere, is an opinion 
backed by good authority. Dr. Harris, whofe opinion 1 have be- 
fore taken the liberty to introduce, obferves, after having objected 
to the generally amgned caufes, " I am however decidedly of opin- 
ion, that heat combining with fome unknown modification of the 
atmofphere of our citv, has, in ten out of the laft thirteen years, 
given exiftence to this dreadful difeafe." 

SYMPTOMS.— There is little or no difference among authors 
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of the prefent day with regard to thefe, I have confulted eight or 
ten of the greateft celebrity, and obferve an almoft unique of opin- 
ion — Before the fever forms itfelf, the moft ufual fign of its ap- 
proach is a fudden and univerfal pain of the head generally above 
one or both eyes, which in fome remit w ; th fhort intervals, caufing 
a giddinefs or vertigo, rather than (harp pain, attended with an un- 
ufual feeMeneis and languor of the body. Dr. Rufh ftates among 
other premonitory fymptoms, a fudden drying up, or breaking out 
of an old fore, frefh eruptions in different p;<rts of the body ; a 
ceffition of a chronic difeafe or a converfion of a periodical into a 
continual difeafe — a peculiar faHownefs of the complexion — a head- 
ach, a decay or increafe of appetite, cofiiveuefs ; a diminifhed 
or increafed fecretion of urine, a hot and offenfive breath, 
conft miweats, and fometimes of a fcetid nature, or a dry ikin ; 
wakeful -efs, or a difpofi ion to early or protracted fleep, a pre- 
ternaturally frequent pulfe ; unufual vivacity, or depreflion of 
fpirits, fatigue or fweats from light exertions ; the hands when rub- 
bed, emitting a fmell like hepar (liver) of fulphur, and iaftly a fenfe 
of burning in the mouth. The fever is commonly ufhered in with 
alternative flight chills and heats, naufea, pains of the head, back, 
loins, and at the pit of the ftomach. Thele fymptoms are often 
followed, inlefs than 24 hours with violent retchings and vomiting 
of a green or yellow bile, the imell of which is very oftenfive. 

The learned Dr. Mitchell very ingenioufly -arranges the pathog- 
nomic, (peculiar or always attendant) fymptoms of this difeafe into 
the fix following particulars. 1. A very great and fudden debility 
without any manifeft caufe. 2. A feverifh anxiety, generally very 
grievous. 3. A fhort quick and difficult orthopnak refpiration, (i. e. 
the patient cannot draw his breath with eafe uniefs in an upright 
pofture) after the fever is formed. 4. A contracted deep pufife ; the 
artery feels tenfe, but the pulfe is compreffible, to which fucceeds a 
deprefled, or loft and low pulfe, after the ftate of the difeafe, or 
after the vellow effufion appears. 5. A pain oi the fcorbiculus cor- 
dis, (pit of the ftomach) either much complained of or to be felt on 
fqueezhg that part ; and mere or lefs fevere according to the fe- 
verity of the difeafe. 6. A yellownefs in the eyes, or all over the 
body at the height of the difeafe ; uniefs prevented by colliquative 
or critical difcharges, to which may be added, a violent and uaufual 
kind of pain of the head, uniefs it is drowned as it were in the more 
grievous complaint about the pracordia, (the vitals or particularly 
the heart. ) The three lat ter are fymptoms moft. peculiar to this fever. 
At other times the patient is attacked with very great anx ; eiy, fick- 
nefs and pain of the ftomach, attended with an excefiive convuliive 
vomiting, which no medicine i'eeins likely to relieve — After the firffc 
day the furface of the body is generally either cold, or dry and 
parched, the head-ach and ftupor often ending in a delirium which 
proves fuddenly fatal in many cafes. It is to be obferved that the 
vomiting fometimes occurs as early as the firft or fecond day, but' 
more commonly on the third, when it brings on hickup, inflamma- 
tion of the ftomach and vifcera, with a large difcharge by vomit of 
a black atrabilious nutter, (anciently denominated black choler) like 
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coffee grounds, mixed with a bloody lymph, or coagulated blood. 
*The atrabilious humor is often highly acrid ; fometimes vifcid, in 
which latter cafe it is with difficulty tje&ed, and hence by its great 
acrimony it renders this fymptom violent and often fatal. 

We have been thus proiix in deicribing the lymptoms, becaufe 
we think much depen is thereon, and indeed much mure nrght be 
faid did we not prefume, a due attention to thefe, would difcover 
to any careful obferver the premonitory as well as concomitant ad- 
vances thereof— with regard to Prognoftics, we decline advancing 
any obfervations, and proceed to the 

REGIMEN.— It may not be amifs to defcribe under this par. 
ticular, what are confidered as preventatives of fever — thefe are 
feverally pointed out by that eminent phyfician, Dr. Rum. He 
advifes fifft, where it is practicable, the flight of perfons expofed to 
its attack, but where this is impracticable, fafety (h ,-uld be i ought for 
in fuch means as reduce the preternatural tone and fulnefs induced 
in the blood veff Is by tne ftunulus of the miafmata and trie fuppref. 
fion of cuftomary fecretions. Thefe are, i . A diet accommodated 
to the greater or lefs expofure of the body to t e action of the mi* 
afmata and to the greater or lefs degree of labor or exercife, which 
are taken. In cafes of great expofure to an infe&ed atmofphere, 
with but li;tle exercife, the diet mould be limple in its quality and 
finall in its quantity. Frefh meats and wines mould be avoided. 
A little falted meat and Cayenne pepper with vegetables, prevent 
an undue languor of the fiomach,from the want of its ufual cordial 
aliments. But where a great deal of exercife is taken, broths, a lit- 
tle wine or malt liquors may be ufed witn the fruits and garden 
vegetables of the feafon with lafety- and advantage. The change 
from a full to a low diet ihould be made gradually. When made 
fuddenly it predifpofes to an attack of the dtfeafe. 

2. Laxative medicines — 3. A plentiful perforation kept up by 
means of warm clothing and bed-clothes. The excretion which 
takes place by the pores is of the firft neceflity ; as is a particular 
attention to clean linen or flannel ; and 4. Bloodletting. All thefe 
depleting remedies, whether ufed feparately or together, induce 
iuch an artificial debility in the fyfteni, as difpofes it to vibrate 
more readily under the impreffion of the miafmata. 

A fecond clafs of preventives, are fuch as obviate the internal 
action of miafmata, by exciting a general or partial determina- 
tion to the external furface of the body. Thefe are — 1. The warm 
bath ; it ferves the treble purpofes of keeping the {kin clean, the 
pores open, and of defending what are called the vital organs from 
difeafe, by inviting its remote caufe to the external mrface of the 
body. This cannot be too highly recommended. 2. The cold bath. 
3, Warning the body morning and evening with fait water. 4. An- 
ointing the body with oil or frelh butter. 5. lfTues,fetons and blifters. 

A third clafs of preventives are fuch as excite a general action, 
more powerful than that which the miafmata are difpoied to create 
in the fyftem, or an action of a contrary nature. Thefe are— 1. 
Onions and garlick. The liberal ufe of thefe condiments in food 
izath exempted all thofe who ufed them in 1793, from yellow fever. 
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s. Calomel taken in fuch fmall dofes as gently to affect the gums. 
Sev ral other controverted or at leaft doubtful particulars are en- 
umerated, which we pal's over in order to point out the neceffity 
of avoiding \li its exciting caufes. Thefe are — 1. Heat and cold : 
While the former has excited the yellow fever in thoufands, the 
latter has excited it in ten thoufands. It is not in middle latitudes on- 
ly, that cold awakens t as difeate in the oody. 2. The early morn- 
iug and evening air, even in warn weath'.r. 3. Fatigue from 
amufements , fuch as fi'.hiacr, gunning, dancing, and from unufual 
labor or ex.rcife. 4. intemperance in eating and drinking. 5. * 
Partaking of new ali nents and drinks. 6. Violent, emctions or 
paifioas of the mind. 7. J he entire ceflation of moderate, laoour. 
b\ I'ae continuance of hard laoor. Thefe are the principal means 
of prevention which have been enu unrated as neceflary. The 
Regimen to be o jfen'e \ after an attack, confiits in the following : 
The p itien* ihould ab (1 :ain from animal food ; the diet Ihould con- 
flit of gruel, panado, f igo, chicken-broth, and other ipoon-meats ; 
he fh ^uld ufe cool diluting dri iks, fuch as barley-water, toaft and 
water, lemonade, apple tea, ta.nariad-water, hop-tea, and alio fmall 
quantities of ripe fruits, which tend to keep the bowels fMuble. 
The chamoerof tne lick (h uld be fpicious and airy, and frequent- 
ly ventilated thtougrt the day : vinegar, fprinkled on hot bricks, 
ihould be introduced into the apartment frequently, and impregna- 
ted with aromatic her^-s repeatedly fprinkled over the floor, bed- 
clothes, &c. The paffions of the mind ought alio to be regularly- 
attended to, and the excrements mould not be fufFered to remain a 
moment in the apartment. Thele circumftances are of infinite im- 
portan :e, as well to the lick, as to thofe who frequent them. 

MEDiCINE. — Here a particular neceflity compels us to be 
minute in our obfervations. — This publication was originally, and 
is now intended, as an afftftant and guide to Families, and to fuch 
as are out of the reach of Phyficians. Happily for mankind, where 
this difeafe prevails, there are generally a fufficient number of emi- 
nent pnyficians. Need we obferve the importance of an early ap- 
plication to an honest and ikilful practitioner ?— -Where however 
this highly prudent plan is neglected, or impracticable, we would 
recommend the following mode of treatment : In this fever the 
firit indication is to fubdue it by the moft fpeedy means in our pow- 
er. The fecond is to prevent the putrefcent ftate that follows lb 
.rapidly after the febrile ftage, or to oppofe its progrefs when begun, 
and at the fame time to fupp.^rt the ftrength of the patient* The 
firft intention is beft accomplimed by bleeding and purgatives ; 
bleeding is Deft performed within the firft twenty-four hours from 
an attack, or at moft within thirty-fix. Some practitioners have 
pointed out the exact quantity of blood to be drawn, but as an im- 
plicit attention to that rule may fubject us to error, we decline 
the infertioa. In genera!, when the ufe of the lancet is indi- 
cated, one or more bleedings may be admitted, with a view to alle, 
viate the violent pai s of the head, eyes, &c. provided it be per- 
formed within the time prescribed. In order to moderate the vio- 
lent determination to tlae. fcsad, the feet ffeoulj be bathed in warm 
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water, and an opening clyfter adminiftered immediately. As obfti- 
nate coftivenefs generally prevails, and the ftomach is feldom long 
capable to retain the common purgatives, we ought to improve the 
time to advantage. It may be here oblerved that if perfpiration 
can be promoted foon after the attack, it may be a means to fub- 
due the fever : with this view, if there be no inclination to vomit, 
and the lkin is dry and parched, tne following may be adminiftered 
to advantage, during the firft twenty-four hours. Take antimon- 
ial powder, and Calomel, of each one fcruple, fyrup enough to 
make a mafs, of which eight pills may be made. Four of thefe may 
be taken immediately, and two more repeated every fecond or third 
hour after, till they either procure a due difcharge, or free perfpira- 
tion. Should however the firi x . dofe occafiou a retchi.g or vomiting, 
we ihould immediately delift and refort to the other means hereaf- 
ter laid down. If the prefcription operates plentifully by fweat 
and by ftool, the patient will in all probability recover, as by this 
means the fever is often prevented from forming itfelf. Should 
the ftomach not retain the foregoing, forty grains of jalap and 
twenty of calomel, or twenty of calomel with the like quantity of 
Crab's-eyes or magnefia, may be rubbed together, and divK'ed in- 
to ten powders ; one of thefe may be given every two hours, in a 
little cold tea, or they may be formed into ten pills, one of which 
to be taken at the fame periods, and continued during the whole 
of the febrile ftage, or until the gums are affected. When this 
fortunate circumltanoe takes place, the medicine muft be fuipended, 
and nourifhmem with a little wine given. 2. As bark in iubftance 
will rarely remain on the ftomach, decoctions are to be preferred, 
and as iu this ftage it is neceffary to exert every effort to refill a 
tendency to putrefaction, four table-fpoonsful of the decoction of 
feark may be given every two hours. If the ftomach Ihould reject 
it, or whether it does or not, we ought not to neglect repeated clyf- 
ters of it, acidulated with vinegar or lime juice, at leaft every two 
hours, nor would it be amifs to rub the body with vinegar or lime- 
juice, as often as practicable. Some have recommended olive or 
fweet oil for this purpofe alio. Sometimes the ftrained juice of 
wood-forrel given internally and by way of clyfter, has been at- 
tended with good effects in reftraining tlie putrid tendency, and in 
one inftance has been known to check the black vomit. Hops, 
being poffeffed of great antifeptic properties, an infufion of them 
■may be taken in moderate draughts, at proper intervals. In cafe, 
of vomitting, a blifter applied to the epigaftric region, particularly 
the pit of the ftomach, is almoft alone to be relied on. In this fe- 
ver, an inflammation of the ftomach and vifcera are almoft al 
prefctit, and the tendency to putrefcence is fo great as to exclude 
the remedies ufually applied in other cafes attended with vomiting. 
Here it is effentially and abfolutely neceffary to avoid all heating 
medicine. Wherefore, if the gums are not already affected, fric- 
tions of ftrong mercurial ointment, particularly over the hypochon- 
driac and epigaftric regions, may be ufed ; and if by this means 
the gums can be affected, a cure may be looked for. 

From what has been, faid we may collect, that the general plan 
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of treatment for this Hydra-difeafe, confifts of fuch remedies, as 
tend to fubdue the inflammatory diathefis already pointed out. — 
Bleeding, warm bathi g, and purgatives-, appear to be the moft ap- 
proved, to which may be added bliftering and the mercurial fric- 
tion. Among the purgatives, calomel appears to claim the prefer- 
ence, and when timely and prudently adminiftered, feldom fails to 
prove fuccefsful. Hence we are again induced, eameftly to advife 
timely application to a Profeffi onal Character. 

We (hall now conclu le with fome remarks on the treatment 
of convalefcents. They fhould avoid every thing which may tend 
to bring on a relapfe ; among thefe may be reckoned a too early 
expofure to improper exercife, food, and drink. They fhould eat 
but little at a time, and that little fhould be eafy of digef-ion. 
Their exercife fhould be gentle, and introduction to the air gradual : 
morning and night air fhould be avoided at all events. If wine 
had been ufed in the fever, it muft now be ufed more fparingly. 
Bark in fubftance or decoction, fhould be continued in moderate 
doles, until the debilitated fyflem is invigorated, the digeftive fac- 
ulty repaired and ftrengthened,and the patient returns to his ufuai 
mode of living. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

OF THE SMALL-POX. 

X HIS difeafe, which originally came from Arabia, is now 
become 16 general, that very few efcape it at one time of life or 
another. It is a moft contagious malady ; and has for many years* 
proved the fcourge of Europe 

The fmall-pox generally appears towards the fpring. They are 
very frequent in fummer, lefs fo m autumn, and leaft of all in win- 
ter. Children are moft liable to this difeafe ; and thofe whofe 
food is u-nwholelbme, who want proper exercife, and abound with, 
grofs humors, run the greateft hazard from it* 

The difeafe is diftinguifhed into the diftinet and confluent kind* 
the latter of which is always attended with danger- There are 
liiewife other diftinctions of the fmall-pox : as the cryftaline, the 
bloody, &c. 

CAUSES.— The fmall-pox is commonly caught by infection. 
Since the difeafe was firft brought into Europe, the infection has 
never been wholly extinguifhed, nor have any proper methods, as 
far as I know, been taken for that purpofe ; fo that now it has be : 
come in a manner conftitutional. Children who have over- heated 
themfelves by running, wreftling, &c. or adults after a debauch, 
are moft apt to be feized with- the fmall-pox. 

SYMFrOMS.— This difeafe is fo generally known, that a 
minute defcription of it is unnecefTary. Children commonly look, 
a little dull,feem iiftlels and drowfy for a few days before the more 
violent fymntoms of the fmall-pox appear. They are likewife more 
inclined to drink than ufual, have little appetite for fohd iooa, 
-omplain of wearinefs, and, upon taking exercife, are apt tOlweat> 
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Thefe are fucceeded by flight fits of cold and heat in turn??, which 
as the time of the eruption approaches, become more violent, and 
are accompanied with pains of the head and loins, vomiting, &c« 
The pulfe is quick, with a great heat of the fkin, and rrftlehnefs. 
When the patient drops afleep, he wakes in a kind of horror, with 
a fudden ftart, which is a very common fymptom of the approach- 
ing eruption ; as are alfo convulfion-fits in very young children. 

About the third or fourth day from the time of fickenirg, the 
fmall-pox generally begin to appear ; fometimes indeed they appear 
fooner, but that is no favourable fymptom. At firft they very 
nearly referable flea bites, and are fooneft difcovered on the face, 
arms, and breaft. 

The moft favorable fymptoms are a fbw eruption, and an 
abatement of the fever as loon as the pu? ules appear. In a mild 
diftinct kind of fmall-pox, puftules feldom appear before the frurth 
day from the time of fjcke'ing, and t l ev generally keep coming 
out gradually for feveral days after; Pnf Ules which are diftircl, 
with a florid red bafis, and' which fill With thick purulent matter, 
firft of a whitifh, and afterwards a yellowifh color, are the beft. 

A livid brown color of the puftules is an unfavorable fymptom; 
as alfo when they are fmall and flat, with black fpecks in the mid- 
dle. Puftules which contain a thin watery ichor are very bad. A 
great number of pox on the face is always attended with danger. 
It is likewife a very bad fign when they run into one another. 

It is a moft unfavorable fymptom when petechia?, or purple, 
brown, or black {pots are imerfperfed among the puftules. Thefe 
are figns of a putrid diffrlution of the blood, and fhew the darger 
to be very great. Bloody ftools or urine, with a fwelled bt-Uy, 
are bad fymptoms ; as is alfo a continual ftranguary. Pde urine 
and a violent throbbing of the arteries of the neck are figns of an 
approaching delirium, or of convulfion-fits. When the face does 
not fwell, or falls before the pox come to maturity, it is very un- 
favorable. If the face begins to fall about the iith or 12th day, 
and at the fame time the hands and feet begin to fwell, the patient 
generally does well ; but when thefe do not fucceed to e ch other, 
there is reafon to apprehend danger. When the tongue is covered 
with a brown cruft, it is an unfavorable fymptom. Cold fhivering 
fits coming on at the height of the difeafe are likewife unfavorable* 
Grinding of the teeth, when it proceeds from an affection of the 
nervous fyftem, is a bad fign ; but fometimes it is cccafconed by 
worms, or a difordered ftomach. 

REGIMEN. — When *he firft fymptoms of the fmall-pcx ap- 
pear, people are ready to be alarmed, and ofter fly to the ufe of 
medicine, to the great danger of the patient'8 life. I have known 
children, to appeafe the anxiety of their parents, bled, bliftered, 
and purged, during the fever which preceded the eruption of the 
fmall-pox, to fuch a degree that Nature was not only difturbed in 
her operation, but rendered unable to fuppcrt the puftules after 
they were out ; fo that the patient, exhaufted by mere evacuations, 
funk under the difeafe. 

When convulfions appear, they give a,dreadful alarm. Imme* 
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diately fomp noftrum is applied, as if this were a primary difeafe ; 
whereas it is only a fymptom, and fa ■• from being an unfavorable 
one, of the approaching eruption. As the fits generally go off be- 
fore the a&ual apne- 1 ranee of the fmall-pox, it is attributed to the 
medicine, which by this means acquires a reputation without any 
merit.* 

All that is, generally fpeaking, neceffary during the eruptive 
fever, is to keep the patient ccol and eafy, allowing him to drink 
freely of fome weak diluting liquors ; as balm-tea, barley-water, 
clear whey, gruels, &c. He mould not be confined to bed, but 
fhould fit up as much as he is able, and fhould have his feet and 
legs frequently bathed in lukewarm water. His food ought to be 
very light ; and he fhould be as little difturbed with company as 
polhble. 

Much mifchief is done at this period by confining the patient 
too loon to his bed, and plying him with warm cordials or fudorific 
medicines. Every thing that heats and inflames the blood increafes 
the fever, and pufhes out the puftules prematurely. This has num- 
berlefs ill-effects. It not only increafes the number of puftules, but 
likewile tends to make them run into one another ; and when they 
have been pufhed out with too great a violence, they generally fall 
in before they come to maturity. 

The good women, a? foon as they fee the fmall-pox begin to ap- 
pear, commonly ply their tender charge with ccrdials, faffron, and 
marigold teas, wine punch, and even brandy itfelf. All thefe are 
given with a view, as they term it, to throw out the eruption from 
the heart. Th : s, like moft o her popular miftakes, is the abufe of 
a very juft obfervation, that when there is a moijlure on thejkin, the pox 
rife better , and the patient is ea/ier, than when it continues dry and parched* 
But that is no reafon for forcing the patient into a fweat. Sweat- 
ing never relieves unlefs where it it comes fpontaneoufly, or is the 
effect of drinking weak diluting liquors. 

Children are often fo peevifh, that they will not lie a-bed with- 
out a nurfe cor.ftantly by them. Indulging them in this, we have 
reafon to believe, has many bad effects both upon the nurfe and 
child. — Even the natural heat of the nurfe cannot fail to augment 
the fever of the child ; but if (he alfo proves feverifh, which is of- 
ten the cafe, the danger muft be encreafed.f 

Laying feveral children who have the fmall-pox in the fame bed 
has many ill confluence?. They ought if pofiible never to be in 
the fame chamber, as the perforation, the heat, the fmell, &c. all 
tend to augment the fever, and to heighten the difeafe. _ It is com- 
mon among the poor to fee two or three children lying in the fame 

* Convullion-fit* are no doubt very alarming, but their effeits are often falutary. They 
feerrt to be one of the means made ufe of by Nature for breaking the force of a fever. I 
have always obferved the fever abated, and fometim.es quite removed, after one or more 
coovullion-fits. This rea.iily accounts for convulfions being a favourable fymptom in the 
fever which precedes the eruption of the frr.all-por, as every thing that mitigates thlfr'feve* 
Itile«s thz eruption. . i 

f I have known a nurfs, who had the fmall-pox before, fo infected by lying comtant v 

a-bed with a child in a Ud kind of fmall-rox, that (he had not only a great number of pui- 

rulei which broke out all over her bodv, but afterward* a malignant fever which terminated 

in a number of inipofthuines or boils, and from which (he narrowly efcaoed with her life. V. . 

I to put ottara --noa their gwaid againft trre danger of ih'.s virulent infection 
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bed, with fnch a load of puftules that even their /kins ftick togeth- 
er. One can hardly view a fcene of t.'is kinri without being fick- 
ened by the fight. But how muft the effluvia affect the poor pa- 
tients, many of whom perifh by this ufage.* 

A very dirty c.uftom prevails among the lower clafs of people, 
of allowing children in the fmallpox to k^epon the fame linen dur- 
ing the whole period of that loathibme difeafe. This is done left 
they mould catch cold ; but it has many ill confequences. The lin- 
en becomes hard by the moifture which it abforbs, and frets the 
tender ikin. it likewife occafions a bad frnell, which is very per- 
nicious both to the patient and thofe about him ; befides, the filth 
and fores which adhere to the linen, being abforbed, or taken up 
again into the body, greatly augment the difeafe. 

A patient fhouH not be fufF-red to be dirty in an internal dif- 
eafe, far lefs in the fmall-pox. Cutaneous diforders are often occa- 
fioned by naftinefs alone, and are always increnfed by if. Were 
the patient's linen to be changed every day, it would greatly re- 
frefh him. Care indeed is to be taken that the linen be thorough- 
ly dry. It ought likewife to be put on when the patient is moft cool. 

So ftrong is the vulgar prejudice in this country, notwithfhnd- 
ing all that has been faid agaiuft the hot regimen in the fmall-pox, 
that numbers ftill fall a facrifice to that error. I have feen poor 
women travelling in the depth of winter, and carrying their chil- 
dren along with them in the fmall pox, and have frequently obferv- 
ed others begging by the fide- way with infants in their arms cover- 
ed with the pultules ; yet I could never learn that one of thefc 
children died by this fort of treatment. This is certainly a fuffi- 
cient proof of the fafety, at leaft of expofing patients in the fmall- 
pox to the open air. There can be no reafon however for expcfing 
them to public view. It is now very common in the environs of 
great towns to meet patients in the fmall p >x on the public walks. 
This practice, however well it may fuit the purpofes of boafting in- 
oculators, is dangerous to the citizens, and contrary to the laws of 
humanity and found policy. 

The food in this difeafe ought to be very light, and of a cool- 
ing nature, as panado, or bread boiled with equal quantities of milk 
and water, good apples roafted or boiled with milk, and fweetened 
with a little fugar and fuch like. 

The drink may be equil parts of milk and water, clear fweet 
whey, barley-water, or thin gruel, &c. After the pox are full, 
butter-milk, being of an opening and cleanfing nature, is a very 
proper drink. 

MEDICINE.— This difeafe is generally divided into fcur dif- 
ferent periods, viz* the fever which precedes the eruption, the erup- 

* This obfervation is likewife applicable to hofpitals, work-houfes, &c. where number* 
cf children happen to have the fmall-pox at the fame time* I have feen above forty children 
cooped UDin one apartment all the while they had this difeaf*. without any of them being 
admitted to breathe the frefh air No one can be at a lofs to f»e the impropriety of fuch 
conduct. It ought to be a rule not only in hofpitals for the fmall-pox, but likewife for other 
difeafes, that no patient mould be within fight or hearing of another. This is a matter to 
which too little regard is paid, in mofl holpitals and infirmaries, the fick, the dying, and 
the dead, are oftea to be feen in the fame apartment. 
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tion ftfrlf, the fuppuration or maturation of the ou^ules, and the 
fecondary fever. 

It has already been obferved, that little more is neceflary dur~ 
mg the primary fever t' an to keep the patient cool and quiet, al- 
lowing him to h:m to drink diluting liqu -rs, and bathing his feet 
frequently in warm water. Though this be generally the fafeft 
courie that can betaken with infants, yet adults, of a 'fttorg con- 
ititution and plethoric habit, fometimes require bleeding, when 
a full pulfe, a dry fkin, and other fymptoms of inflammation ren- 
der this operation nectffiry, it ought to bo performed ; bm uHefi? 
thefe lymptoms are urgent, it is fafrr to let it alone ; if dy 

h bound, emolient clyfters may be thrown in. 

If there is a great naufea or inclination to vomit, i 

mile tea or lukewarm water may be drank, in order to ci< e 

ftomaeh. At the beginning of a fever, Nature generally attempts 
a difcliarge, either upwards or downwards, w! .rh if promoted by 
gentle means, would tend greatly to abate ?hevu lenceof the difeafe. 

Though every method is to be taken during the primary fe- 
ver, by a cool regimen, &c. to prevent too great an eruDtion ; yet 
after the puftules have ma 'e their appearance, our bufinefs is to 
promote the fuppuration by diluting drink, light food, and if Na- 
ture fe.^ms to flag, by generous cordvls. When a low creeping 
pulfe, faintifhuefs. and great lofs of ftrength, render cordials ne- 
ceflary, we would recommend good wine, which may be made in- 
to negus, with an equal quantity of water, and fharpened with 
the juice of orange, the jelly of currants, or the like. Wine-whey 
iharpened as above, is likewife a proper drink in this cafe ; great 
care however muft be taken not to over-heat the patient by ?ny of 
thefe things. This, inftead of promoting, would retard the eruption. 

The riling of the fmall-pox is often prevented by the violence 
of the fever ; in this cafe the cool regimen is ftri&ly to be obferv- 
ed. The patient's chambrr muft not only be kept cool, but he 
ought likewife frequently to be taken cut of the bed, and to be 
lightlv covered with clothes wh ; le in it. 

Exceflivs reftleflhefs often prevents the rifing and filling of the 
fmall-pox. When this happens, gentle opiates are neceflary. Thefe 
however ught always to be adminiftered with a fparing hand. To 
an infant, a tea-fpoon-ful of the fyrup of pontes may be given ev- 
ery five or fix hours till it has the defired effect. An adult will re- 
quire a table-fpoonful in order to anfwer the fame purpofe* 

_ If the patient be troubled with the ftranguary, or fupcrefhrn of 
urine which often happens in the fmall-pox, u e fhculd be frequent- 
ly taken out of bed, and if he be able, mould walk acfofs the room 
with his feet bare. When he cannot do this, he may frequently 
fet on his knees in bed, and mould endeavor to pafs his urine as 
often as he can. When thefe do not fucceed, a tea-fpoo' ful cf the 
fweet fpirits of nitre may be occafionallv mixed with his drink.— 
Nothing more certainly relieves the patient, oris more benefit' 
in the fmall-pox, than a plertiful difcharge of urine. 

If the mouth be foul, and the tongue dry and char^ .*»*** 

frequency to be warned, and the throat gargled * 

(12) ^;J*3>'"*ught 

' J * lth *afer. and 
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honey, ftr.rpene d with a little vinegar or currant jelly. 

During the rifing of the fmall-pox, it frequently happens that the 
patient is eight or ten days without a ftool. This not only tends 
to heat and in lame the blood, but the feces, by lodging fb long in 
the body, become acrid, and even putrid ; from whence bad con- 
sequences rauft enfue. It will therefore be proper, when the body 
is bound, to throw an emollient clyfter every fecond or third day 
through the whole courfe of the difeafe* This will greatly cool and 
relieve the patient. 

When petechia, or purple, black, of livid fpots appear among 
the finall-pox, the Peruvian bark mufttmmediately be adminiflered 
in as (f|e dofes as the patient's ftomach can bear. _ For a child, 
:wo drachms of the bark in powder may be mixed in three ounces 
of common water, one ounce of fimple cinnamon water, and two 
ounces of the fyrup of orange or lemon. This may be fharpened 
with the fpirits of vitriol, and a table-fpoonful of it given every 
hour. • If it be given to an adult in the fame form, he may take af ' 
ieaft three or four fpoonsful every hour. This medicine ought not 
to be trifled with, but muft be adminiftered as frequently as the 
flomach can bear it ; in which cafe it will cften produce very happy 
erfe^ts. I have 1'requently feea the petechia? difappear, and the 
fmall-pox, which had a very threatening afpeel, rife and fill with 
laudable matter, by the ufe of the bark and acids* 

The patient's drink ought like wife in this cafe to be generous, as 
wine or ftrong negus acidulated with fpirits of vitriol, vinegar, the 
juice of lemon, jelly of currants, or fuch like. His food muft con- 
fift of apples, roafted or boiled, preferved cherries, plums, and 
other fruits of an acid nature. 

The bark and acids are not only rieceffary when the petechia? 
or putrid fvmptoms appear, but likewife in the lymphatic or 
chryltailine fmall-pox, where the matter is thin, snd duly prepared. 
The Peruvian bark feems to pciTefs a lingular power of ailiilicg 
Mature in preparing laudable pus ; or what is called good matter ; 
confequently it muft be beneficial both in th : s and other difeafes, 
where the crifis depends on a fuppuration. I have often obferved 
where the fmall-pox were flat, and the matter contained in them 
quite clear and tranfparent, and where at fi r fc they had the appear- 
ance of running into one another, that the Peruvian bark, acidula- 
ted as above, changed the colour and coniift.er.ee of the matter, and 
produced the moil happy effects. 

When the eruption fubfides fuddenly, cr, as the good women 
term it, when the fmall-pox Jlrike in, before they have arrived at 
rauturity, the danger is very great, 'in this cafe bliftering-phfters 
muft be immediately applied to the wrifts and ancles, and the pa- 
tient's fpirits fupported with cordials. 

Sometimes bleeding has a Turprifing effect in raifing the 
puftules after they have fubfided ; but it requires fkill to knotf 
when this is prober, or to what length the patient can bear it.*4 
Sharp cataplafms however, may be applied to the fe^t and hands, as 
thev tend to promote the fwelling of thefe parts, and'by that meacf 
to draw the humours towards the extremities. 
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The moft dangerous period of this difeafe is what we call the 
fecondary fever. This generally comes on when the fmall-pox 
begin to blacken, or turn oft the Face : and moft of thofe who die of 
the fmall-pox are carried off bv this fever. 

Nature generally attempts, at the turn of the fmali-pbx, to relieve 
the patient by loofe ftools. Her endeavors this way are by.no means 
to be counteracted, but promoted, and the patient at the fame time 
fupportedby food and drink of a nourifhing and cordial nature. 

If at the approach or the fecondary fever, the pu'fe be very 
quick, hard, and ftrong, the he it interne, and the breathing labori- 
ous, with other fymptcms of an inflammation of the breaft, the 
patient muit immediately be bled. The quantity of blood to be 
let rauft be regulated by the patient's ftrength, age, and the urgen- 
cy of the fymptoms. 

But in the lecondary fever, if the patient be faintifh, the puf- 
tules become fuddenly pale, and if there be great coldnefs of the 
extremities, bliftering-piafcers muit be applied, and the patient muft 
be fupported with generous cordials. Wine and even fpirits 
have fometimes been given in ftich cafes with amazing fuccefs. 

As the fecondary fever is in great meafure, if not wholly, 
owing to theabforpiion of the matter, it would feern highly confo- 
nant to reafon, that thepuftules, asfoon as they come to maturi- 
ty, fhould be opened. This is every day practiced in other phleg- 
mons which tend to fuppuration ; and there feems to be do caufe 
why it fhould be lefs prcper here. On the contrary, we have 
reafon to believe that by this the fecondary fever might always be 
leffened, and often wholly prevented. 

The pufcules fhould be opened when they begin to turn of a 
vellcw colour. Very little art is neceifary for this operation. — 
They may either be opened with a lancet or a needle, and the mat- 
ter abforbed by a little dry lint. As the pultules are generally 
firft ripe on the face, it will be proper to begin with opening thefe, 
and the others incourfe as they become ripe. The puftules gene- 
rally fill again, a 1'eCond or even a third time ; for which cauie the 
operation mult be repeated, or rather continued as long as there 
is any confiderable appearance of matter in the puftules. 

We have reafon to believe that this operation, rational as it is, 
has been neglected from a piece of miftaken tendernefs in parents; 
They believe that it muft give great pain to the poor child; and 
therefore would rather fee it die than have it thus tortuied. This 
notion however is entirely without foundation. I have frequently 
opened the puftules when the patient did not fee me, wiihout his 
being in the leaft fenlible of it ; but fuppofe it were attended with 
a little painj that is nothing in comparifon to the advantages which 
arife from it; 

Opening thepuftules not onlv prevents the reforpnon or the 
matter into the blood, butlikewife takes off the ten/ion of the fkin, 
and by that means preatlv relieves the patient. It likewife tends 
to prevent the pitting, which is a matter of no fmail importance. — 
Acrid matter by lodging lctfg in the puftules, cannot faii to corrode 
the tender fkin ; by which many a hacdlbme face becomes lb de- 
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formed as hardly to bear a refemblence to the human figure*. 

It is generally neceffary, after the fmall-pox are gone off, to 
purge the patient. If however the body has been open through 
thewh-lecourfeof the difeafe, or if butter-milk and other things 
of an opening nature have been drank freely after the height of the 
fmall-pox, purging becomes lefs neceffary ; but it ought never 
whollv to be negle&e !. 

For very young children, an infufion of fenna and prunes, with 
a little rhubarb, ma - be fweetened with coarfe fugar, and given in 
fm ill quantities till it operates. Thofe who are farther advanced 
mult take medicines of a (harper nature. For example, a child of 
five or fix years of age may take eight or ten grains of fine rhubarb 
in powder over-night, and the fame quantity of jalap in powder 
next morning. This may be wrought off with frefh broth or 
water-gruel, and may be rep-rated three or four times, five or fix 
days intervening between each dole. For children further act- 
vanced, and adults, the dofe muft be increafed in proportion to the 
age and conftitution.f 

When impofthumes happen after the fmall-pox, which is not 
feldoai the cafe, they muft be brought to fuppuration as foon as 
poiTible, by means of ripening poultices ; and when they haveh.en 
opened, or have broke of their own accord, the patient muft be 
purged. The Peruvian bark and a milk diet will likewife beufeful 
in this cafe. 

When a cough, and a difficulty of breathing, or other fyrop- 
toms of a confumption, fucceed to the fmall-pox, the patient muft 
be fent to a place where the air is good, and put upon a courfe of 
aiTes* milk, with fuch exercife as he can bear. For further direc- 
tions in this cafe, fee the article Confumption:. 

Of Inoculation* 

Though no difeafe, after it is formed, baffles the power of 
medicine more effectually than the fmall-pox, yet more may be 
done before-hand to render this difeafe favourable than any one 
we know, as almoft all the danger from it may be prevented by 
inoculation. This falutary invention has been known in Europe 
above half a century ; but like moft other ufeful discoveries, it has 
till of late ma 'e but flow progrefs. It mud however be acknow- 
ledged, to the honour of this country, that inoculation has met with 
a more favourable reception here, than among anv of our neigh- 
bours. It is ftili however, Tar from being general,' which we have 
reafonto fear will be the cafe, as long as the practice continues in 
the hands of the faculty. 

^ No difcovery can be of general utility, while the practice of it 
is *ept m the hands of a few. Had the inoculation of the fmall- 
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pox been introduced as a fafhion, and not as a medical difcovery, 
or had it been practiced by the fame kind of operators here, as It 
is in thofe countries from whence we le?rned ir, it had long ago 
been univerfal. The fears, the jealouiies, the prejudices, and the 
oppofite interefts of the faculty, are, and ever will be, the molt 
effectual obftacles to the progrefs of tiny falutary difcovery. Hence 
it is that the practice of inoculation never became in any meafure 
general, even in England, till taken up by men not bred to phytic.. 
Thel'e have not only rendered the pra&ice more extenfive, but 
likewife more fafe, and by acting under lefs reftraint than the regu- 
lar practitioners, have taught them that the pitient's greateft ''an- 
ger arofe, not from the the want of care, but from the excels cf it. 

They know very little of the matter, who impute the fuccefs 
of modern inoculators to any fuperior ikill, either in preparing the 
patient or communicating the dileafe. Some of them indeed, from 
a fordid deiire of engrofung the whole pra&ice to ihemflves, pre- 
tend to have extraordinary fecrets or noftrums for preparing per- 
fons for inoculation, which never fail of fuccefs. But tnis is only 
3 pretence calculated to blind the ignorant and inattentive. Com- 
mon fenle and prudence alone are fufficient boh in the choice or 
the fubject and management of trie operation. Whoever is pof- 
feffed of thefe may perform this office for his children whenever he 
finds it convenient, provided they be in a good ftate of heal'h. 

Tnis fenument is not the refult of theory, but of obfervation. 
Though few phyficians have had more oppori unities of trying in- 
oculation in all its different forms, fo little appears to me to depend 
on thofe, generally reckoned important circumitances, of preparing 
the body, communicating the infection by this or the other me 1 , hod, 
&c. that for feveral years paft I have perluaded the parents or 
nurfes to perform the whole themfelves, and have found that 
method followed with equal fuccefs, while it is free front any in- 
conveniences that attend the other.* 

The fmall-pox may be communicated in a great varietvof ways 
with nearly the fame degree of fafety and fuccefs* In Turkey, 
from whence we learned the practice, the women communicate t \e 
dileafe to children, by opening a bit of the /kin with a needle, and 
putting into the wound a litvle matter taken from a ripe puituL-. — 
On the coaft of Barbary they pals a thread wet wiln the matter 
through the fkin between the thumb and fore-finger ; and in fome 
of the fates of Barbary, inoculation is performed by rubbirg in 
the variolous matter between the thumb and fore-finger, or on 

• A critical fituation, too often to be met with, firft put me upon trvin;; this method.— 
Agentleman who had loft all his children exctpt one fon by the natur I fmall-pox, was de- 
termined to have him inoculated. He told me his intention, ami defired 1 would perluade 
the mither and jrandmother, &c. of its propriety. But that was impolite. '1 hsy were 
not to be perfuaded, and either could not get tie better of their teats, or were oetei mined 
againft convi&ion. It was always a point with me not to «erform the operation without the 
confsnt of the parties concerned. I therefore advifed the lather, alter giving his fon a dola 
or twoof rhubarb, to go to a patient who had the Imall-pox ot a good kind, to open two or 
three of the puftules, taking up the matter with a little cotton, and as loon as he came home 
to take hisfon apart, and give his arm a flight fcratch with a pin, afterward* to rub the place 
veil with the cotton, and take no further notice of it. All this he puncUailv performed 5 
and at the ufual period the fmall-pox made their appearance.^ which were or an exceeding 
»ood kind, and to mild as not to confine the boy an hour to hit bed. None ot the other re- 
Utio&i katw but th« difcafa hid come in the natural way, till the boy was ve.i. 
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other parts of the body. The practice of communicating the fmall. 
p iK, by rubbing the variolous matter upon the ildn, has Deen long 
known in many parts of Alia and Europe as well as in Barbary, 
and has generally gone by the name ofhuying the /mall-pox. 

r i he prei'ent method of inoculating in Hri lain is to make two 
or three Planting incilions in the arm, lb fuperfidal as not to pierce 
quite through the ikin, with a lancet wet with frelh matter taken 
from a ripe puftule ; afterwards the wounds are clofed up, and left 
without any dreili lg. Some make ufe of a lancet covered with 
dry matter ; but rhis is lefs certain, and ought never to be u(ed 
unlefs where frelh matter cannot be obtained ; when this is the cafe, 
the matter ought to be moiflened by holding the lancet for fomc 
time in the (team of warm water.* 

Indeed if frefh matter be applied bug enough to the Ikin, there 
is no occafioa f ;r any wound at all. Let a bit of thread, about half 
an inch Long, wet with the matter, be immediately applied to the 
arm, midway between the moul.ler and the elbow, and covered 
with a piece of the common {ticking plafter, and kept on for eight 
or tea days. This will feldom fail to communicate the difeafe — 
We mention this method, becaufe many people are afraid of a 
wound ; and dc ubtlefs the more eafily the operation can be per* 
farmed, it has the greater chance to become general. Some people 
imagine, that tct ailcharge from a wound lefiens the eruption ; but 
there is no great ftrefs to be laid upon this notion - f belides, deep 
wounds often ulcerate, and become troublelome. 

We do not find that inoculation is at all confidered as a medi- 
cal operation in thofe countries from whence we learned it. In 
Turkey it is pcrforme ! by the women, and in the Eaft-Indies by 
the Br .chmins or priefts. In this country the cuftoin is dill in its 
infancy *, we make no doubt, however, but it will foou become fo 
familiar,that parents will think no more of inoculating their children, 
than at prei'ent they do of giving them a purge. 

No fet of men have it lb much in their power to render the 
practice of inoculation general as the clergy, the greateft opposition 
to it ftill arifing from fome fcruples of confcience, which they 
alone can remove. I would recDmmend it to them not only to 
endeavour to remove the religious objections which weak miads 
may have to this {alutarypraft.ee, but to enjoin it as a duty, and 
to point-out the danger of neglecting to make ufe of a mean which 
Providence has put into our power, for laving the lives of our off-. 
fpring. Surely Inch parents as wilfully neglect the means of faving 
their children's lives, are as guilty as thofe who put them to death. 
Iwiihthis matter were duly weighed. No one is more ready to 
make allowance for human weaknefs and reli ious prejudices ; yet 
| cannot help recomme J.ing it, in the warme.t manner, to parents, 
to consider how great an injury they do their children, by neglecting 
to give them this difeafe in the early period of life. 

1 he numerous advantages ariimg from the inoculation of the 

.. , ! y If * TroncUin commuuicites this difeafe bv a little bit of thread dipt in the matter, i 
which he covers w,th a fmall bM«ring-plafter. This method may no doubt be ufed with 
fi-BKCfft!'" ' ' ' WbCre tf: " P? lica V" ver T much alarmed at the fight of any cutting in- 
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ftn ill-pox have b^en fully pointed out by the learned Dr. M'Kinzie, 
in his Hiftory of Health.t To thofe mentioned by the Do&or we 
ihall only add, that fuch as have not had the fmall-pox in the early 
period of life are not only rendered unhappy, but likewife in a 
great meafure unfit for fuftaining rnanv of the moft ufeful and im- 
portant offices. Few people would chufe even to hire a fervant 
who had not had the fmall-pox, far lei's to purchafe a Have, who 
had the chance of dying of this difeafe. How could a phyfician or 
a fifrgeon, who had never had the fmall-pox himfelf, attend others 
under that malady ? How deplorable is the fituation of females, 
who arrive at mature age without having had the fmall-pox 1 A 
woman with child feldom furvives this difeafe ; and if an infant 
happens 10 be feized with the fmall-pox upon the mother's breaft, 
who has not had the difeafe herfelf, the fcene rauft be diftreffmg ! 
If fhe continue to fuckle the child, it is at the peril of her own life ^ 
and if (lie wean it, in all probability it will periih. How often is 
the affectionate mother forced to leave her houfe, and abandon her 
children, at the very time when her care is moft neceflary ? Yet. 
fhould parental affection get the better of her fears, the confe- 
queuces would often prove fatal, I have known the tender mother 
and her lucking infant laid in the fame grave, both untimely victims 
to this dreadful malady, But thele are fc mes too fhocking even 
to mention. Let parents who run away with their children to 
avoid the fmall-pox, or who refule to inoculate them in infancy, 
confider to what deplorable fituations they may be reddced by this 
miftaken tendernefs I 

As the fmall-pox is now become an epidemical difeafe in mod 
parts of the known world, no other choice remains but to render 
the malady as mild as poflible. This is the only manner of extirpa- 
tion now left in our power ; and though it may feem paradoxical, 
the artificial ^method of communicating the difeafe, could it be 

+ «« Many and great," f»ys this humane author, " are the dangers 'attending the- natural 
infeftion, from all which the inoculation is quite fecure. The natural infection may invad* 
weak or diftcmpered bodies, by no means difpofed fur its kindly reception. It may attack 
them -it a feafon of the yeareitherviorently hot or intenfely cold. It may be communicated 
from a fort of fmall-pox impregnated with the utmoft virulence. It may lay hold upon 
people unexpectedly, when a dangerous fortia imprudently imported into a maritime place. 
Jt may fu'priie us loon after exceiTes committed in luxury, intemperance, or lewdnefs. It 
mav likewife feize on the innocent after indifpenfabJe watchings, hard labou.r, or neceflary 
joumies. And is it a trivial advantage, that all thefe unhappy circwmftar.ces can be ore- 
vented by inoculation ? By inoculation numbers are faved from deformity as well as from 
death. In the natural fmall-pox, how often are the fmeft features, and the moft beautiful 
r.mpl'exions, miferablv disfigured ! whereas inoculation rarely leaves any ugly marks or 
fears even where the number of puftules on the face has been very confiderable, and the 
fymptoms by no means favourable. And many other .grievous complaints thst are frequent- 
'■t fuSfequenc ro ;he natural fort, felde-m follow the artificial. Does not inoculation alio pre- 
vent thofe incxpreilible terrors that perpetually harafs perfons who never had this difeafe, 
infomuch that when the fmall-pox is epidemical, entire villages are depopulated, maikec* 
r rined, and the faceof diftrefs fpread over the whole country ? From th s terror it arifes, 
tiiut iuftice is frequently poftponed, or difcouraged, at fefiions or affizes where the fmall-pox 
ra'es. Witnell'cs and juries dare not appear ; and by reafon of the neceflary abfence of loms 
gentlemen, our honourable and uieful judges are not attended with that revercner and fplen- 
dour due to their office and merit. Does not inoculation, in like manner, prevent our brave 
fi'lors from being feiied with this diftempex on (hip-board, where they muft quickly fpread 
the infection among fuch of the crew who never had it before, and where they have fcarce 
any chance to elcape, being half ft fled with theclofenefs of their cabins, and but very indiffer- 
ently nurfed ? Laftly, with regard to the foldiery, the miseries attending thele poor creatures, 
when attacked by the fmall-pox on amarch, are inconceivable, without attendance, without 
|s, without any accommodation i fo that p;ie of three tore.monlj penihetV 
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fendere ' univerfal, would amount to nearly the fame thing as roo f - 
ing it out. It is a matter of fmall confequence, whether a difeafe 
be entirely ex irpated, or rendered fo mild as neither todeftroy life 
nor hurt the cortftitutidn ; but that this may be done by inccula- 
tion, does not now admit of a doubt. The numbers who die 
under inoculation hardly dcferve to be named. In the natural way, 
one in four or five generally dies -, but by inoculation not one of a 
thoufand. Nay, fome can boaft of having inoculated ten thoufand 
without the bis of a Angle patient. 

I have often wilhed to fee fome plan eftablifhed for rendering 
this faiutary practice univerfal ; but am afraid I fhali uever be lb 
happy. The dimculties indeed are many ; yet the thing is by no 
means impracticaole. The aim is great ; no lefs than Caving the 
lives of one fourth part of mankind. What ouiht not to be at- 
tempted in order to acccmplHh fo deniable an end ? 

The (irit ftep towards rendering the practice univerfal, muft be 
to remove the religious prejudices againft it. This, as already 
obferved, can only be done by the clergy. They muft not only 
recommend it as a duty to others, bu> likewife practice it on their 
own children. Example will ever have more influence than pre. 
cept. 

The next thing requifiteis to put it in the power of all. For 
this purpofe we wou|d recommend it to the Faculty to inoculate the 
children of the poor, gratis. It is hard that fo ufeful a part of man- 
kind Ihould, by their poverty, be excluded from fuch a benefit. 

Should this fail, it is furely in the power of any ftate to render 
the practice general, at leaft as far as their dominion extends. We 
do not mean that it ought to be enforced by a law. The bell way 
to promote it would be to employ a fuffic.ient number of operators 
at the public expenfe to inoculate the children of the poor. This 
would o dy be neceflary till the practice became general ; after, 
wards cuftom, the ftrongeft of all laws, would oblige every indi- 
vidual to inoculate his children to prevent reflections. 

It may be objected to this fcheme, that the po r would refufe 
to employ the inoculators > this difficulty is eafily removed. A 
fmall premium to enable mothers to attend their children while 
under the difeafe, would be a fuflicient inducement ; bef.des the 
iuccefs attending the operation would foon banifh all objections to 
it. Even confiderations of profit would induce the poor to em- 
brace t ;is plan. They often bring up their children to the a^e of 
ten cr twelve, and when they come to be ufeful, they are [batched 
away by this malady, to the great lei's of their parents, and detri- 
ment of the pu' lie. 

The Britifh 1 giflature has of late years [hewn great attention 
to the preservation of infant-lives, by fupporting the foundling- 
hofpital, &c, Bu.t we will venture to fay, if one "tenth-part of the 
fums laid out in fupprrting that inftitution, had been beftcwed to- 
wards promoting 'he practice of inoculation of the fmall-pox among 
the poor, that not only more ufeful lives had been faved, but the 
practice, ere now, rendered qmte univerfal in this ifland. It is not 
to be imagined what effect example and a little money will have 
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upon the poor ; yet, if left to themfelves, they would go 'bn forever 
in the old way, without thinking of any improvement. We only 
mean this as a hint to the humane and public-fpirited. Should 
i'uch a fcheme be approved, a proper plan might eafily be laid down 
for the execution of it. 

But as public plans are very difficult to bring about, and 
often, by the felfiQi views and mifconduct of thofe entrusted with 
the execution of them, fail of anfwering the noble purpofe for which 
they were defigned ; we mall therefore point out fome other 
method by which the benefits of inoculation may be extended to the 
poor. 

There is no doubt but inoculators will daily become more 
numerous. We would therefore have every parifh in Britain to 
allow one of them a Imall annual falary for inoculating all the 
children of the parlh at a proper age. This might be done at a 
very trifling expenfe, and it would enable every one to enjoy the 
benefit ot this falutary invention. 

Two things chiefly operate to prevent the progrefs of inocula- 
tion. The one is a wifh to put the evil day as far off as poffible. 
This is a principle in our nature ; and as inoculation feems rather to 
be anticipating a future evil, it is no wonder mankind are foaverfe 
to it. But •'his objection is fufficiently aniwered by the fuccefs. 
Who in h« fenfes would not prefer a leffer evil to-day to a greater 
to-morrow, provided they were equally certain ? 

Tne other obftacle is t'.ie fear of reflections. This has a very 
great weight with the bulk of mankind. Should the child die, . 
they think the world would blame them. This they cannot bear. 
Here lies the difficulty ; and, till that be removed, inoculation will, 
make but fmall progrefs. Nothing however can remove it but 
cuftom. Mak^ the practice fafhionable, and all objections will 
foon vanifh. It is fafhion alone 'hat has led the multitude fince the 
beginni ng of the world, and will lead them to the end. _ We muft 
therefore call upon the more enlightened part of mankind to fet a 
pattern to the reft. Their example, though it may for fome time 
meet with oppofition, will at length prevail. 

I am aware of an objection to this practice from the expenfe 
with which it may be attended : this is eafily obviated. We do 
not mean that every parifh ought to employ a Sutton or a Dimldale 
as inoculators. Tnefe have by their fuccefs already recommend- 
ed themfelves to crowned heads, and are beyond the vulgar reach ; 
but have not others an equal chance to fucceed ? They certainly 
have. Let them make the fame trial, and the difficulties will foon 
Vanifh. There is not a parifh, and hardly a village in Britain, 
deftitute of fome one who can bleed. But this is a far more difficult 
operation, and requires both more /kill and dexterity than inocula- 
tion. 

The perfons to whom we would chiefly recommend the per- 
formance of this operation arc *h? clergy. Moft of them know 
fomething of medicine. Almo^ all of them bleed, and can order 
a purge, which are all the qualifications neceflary for the practice ot 
inoculation The priefts among tf.e lcfs enlightened Indians per- 
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■form this oftice, and why ihould a Chriftian teacher mink hi 
above it ? Surely the bodies of men, as well as their fouls, merit a 
part of the paftor's care ; at leaft the greateft Teacher who ever 
■appeared among men, feems to have thought fo. 

Should all other methods rail, we would recommend it to 
parents to perform the operation themfelves. Let them take any 
method of communicating the difeafe they pleafe ; provided the 
fubjects be healthy, and of a proper age, thev will feldom fail to 
iucceed to their wifh. I have known many inftances even of 
mothers performing the operation, and never fo mupn as heard of 
one bad confequence. A planter in one of the Weft-India iilmds 
is laid to have inoculated, with his own baud, in one year, three 
hundred of his flayes, who, notwithitandir^ the warmth of the 
climate, and other unfavourable circumftaqces, all did well.— 
Common mechanics hive often, to my knowledge, performed the 
operation with as good fuccels as phyucians. "tye do not howeven 
mean to difcourage thofe who have it in their pover, from employ, 
jng people of Ikill to inoculate their children, and attend them while 
under the difeafe ; but only to (hew, that where fuch cannot be 
had, the operation ought not upon that account tc be neglecied. 

Initead of multiplying arguments to recommend this practice, 
1 (hall juft beg leave to mention the method which I \ook with my 
own fon, then an only child. After giving him two gentle purges, 
I ordered the nurfe to take a bit of thread^ which had Vjeen pre- 
vioully wet with frefh matter from a pock, and to. lay it upon his 
arm, covering it with a piece of fticking-plafter. This remained 
on fix or feyen days, till it was rubbed oft' by accident. At the 
ofual time the fmall-pox made their appearance, and were exceed- 
ingly favorable. Surely this, which is all that is generally neceila- 
ry, may be done without any /kill in medicine. 

We have been the more full on this fubjecY. becaufe the bene- 
fits of inoculation cannot be extended to fociety by any other 
means than making the practice general. While it is confined to 
a few, it muft prove hurtful to the whole. By means of it the 
contagion is fpread, and is communicated ta many who might 
otherwise never have had the difeafe. Accordingly it is found that 
nearly the fame number die of the fmall-pox now as before inoculation 
was introduced ; and this important dilcovery, by which alone 
more lives might be faved than by all the endeavours of the Faculty t 
is in a great meafure loft by its benefits not being extended to tit- 
whole community.* 

The fpring and autumn have been ufually reckoned the mod 
proper feafons for inoculation, on account of the weather being 
then moft temperate ; but it ought to be confidered that thefe are 
generally the moft unhealthy leafons of the wi ole year. Undoubt* 
tie bell preparation for the difeafe is a previous good lcate o. 
health. I have always observed that children in particular a 
more fickly towerds the end of fpring and autumn, tnan at any 
pther time of the year. On this account ; as well as for the ad- 

* Py a well-laid plan for extending : noculat*on, more lives might be faved.it 1 fn» 
than are at prefent preferred by all the hofpicala ia England, which C3li toe F 
:och en ax;a;ing fum. 
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vantage of cool air, I would propofe winter as the moft proper fea- 
fon for inoculation ; though on every other confideration, the fpring 
would feem to be preferable. 

The raofl proper age for inoculation is between three and five. 
Many approve of inoculating on the breaft, and where no circum- 
fcances forbid this practice, I have no objection to k. Children, 
however, are more liable to convulfions at this time than after- 
wards ; belides the anxiety of the mother or nurfe, mould the child 
be in danger, "would not fail to heighten it by fpoiling the milk. 

Children who have conftitutional difeafes, muft neverthelefs be 
inoculated. It will often mend the habit of body ; but ought to be 
performed at a time when they are moft healthy. Accidental dif- 
eafes mould always be removed before inoculation. 

It is generally thought neceffary to regulate the diet for fome 
time before the difeafe be communicated. In children, however, 
great alteration in diet is feldom neceflary, their food being com- 
monly of the moft fimple and wholefome kind, as milk, water-pap, 
weak broths, bread, light pudding, mild roots, and white meats. 

But children who have been accuftorned to a richer diet, who 
are of a grofs habit, or abound with bad humours, ought to be 
put upon a bare diet before they are inoculated. Their food 
fhould be of a light cooling nature, aud their drink whey, butter-, 
milk, and luch like. 

We would recommend no other medicinal preparation but 
two or three mild purges, which ought to be fuited to the age and 
ttrength of the patient. Ihefuccefs of inoculators does not de- 
pend on the preparation of their patients, but on their management 
of them whife under the difeafe. Tneir conftant care is to keep 
them cool, and their bodies gently open, by which means the fever 
is kept low, and the eruption greatly lenened. The danger is fel- 
dom great when the puftules are few ; and their number is general- 
ly in proportion to the fever which precedes and attends the erup- 
tion. Hence the chief fecret of inoculation confifts in regulating 
the erupnvc fever, which generally may be kept iufficiently low by 
the methods mentioned above. 

The regimen during the difeafe is in all refpe&s the fame as 
under the natural fmall-pox. The patient muft be kept cool, his 
diet mould be light, and his drink weak and diluting, &c. Should 
any bad fymptoms appear, which is feldom the cafe, they muft be 
treated in the fame way as directed in the natural fmall-pox. Pur- 
ging is not lefs necelTary after the fmall-pcx by inoculation than in 
the natural way, and ought by no means to be neglected* 

CHAP. XXV.$ 
OF THE COW-POX, AND ITS INOCULATION. 

IN the preceding Chapter, the method of inoculating fortfte 
fmall-pox has been retained, as having hitherto been fucceesiuhy 
pactfed during * number of years j but by a fortynate dilcovery. 
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it is now found, that the infection may be introduced in a marniet 
equally fuccelsful, and the difeafe rendered (till lefs confideraole 
than by the former kind of inoculation. This is done by inocula- 
ting with matter either taken from a cow alleged with the difeafe, 
or from fome perfon who had received the i :fection originally de- 
rived from that animal. It may be proper here to give a general 
account of the manner in which fo furprifing a dilcovery has been 
made. 

In feveral parts of England, where cows are kept for the pur- 
gpfes of the dairy, a peculiar eruptive difeafe has been occafiotnlly 
dbferved among the herd, and which affects in particul :r the udders 
and teats of thofe animals. It has, therefore pretty generally ot>. 
tained the name of the Coxv-pox, (vaccinia, or vacciola.) 

Till within thefe laft two years, the knowledge of this dif. 
temper has been chiefly confined to the p-ople employed in the 
dairies, and to farriers and cow-doct ors in the neighbourhood ; 
but, by the latter, it appears to have been obferyed with particular 
accuracy, and they have even employed means for its removal. 

it farther appears, that wherever the exiftence of this difeafe 
vfas known, the fact was likewife afcertained, that the diforder is 
communicated by the touch to the milkers who handle the teats of 
the difealed cows, and from them again is often fpread througa a 
numerous herd : that, when affecting the human fpecies, it is not 
merely confined to the local difeafe of the hands and arms, but alio 
occalions a general indifpofition, often fevere, but never fatal, 
which runs a regular courfe ; and that the perfon who has once 
undergone the dileafe lo communicated, is ever after fecure againil 
the infection of the imall-pox, either in the natural way by conta- 
gion, or by inoculation. 

All thefe circumflances, however, though known, as we are 
tclJ, from time immemorial in certain parts of the kingdom, (till 
remained in obfcuray till within thefe tnree years, wh n Dr. Jen* 
ner, of Berkby, in Glou~e '.erihirc, conceived the important idea 
of employing the cow-p x to annihlate the fmall-nox, and publish- 
ed feveral intcr.-'fting p^r.iculars concur nng this difeafe, which 
works have now made it known to the pul lie hi general. 

It appears, fro 11 observations male by thofe who are moft 
converlant with co\vs, t'.iatfrveralcanf-s may produce fores upon 
the udder and teats of this animal, efpxially Inch as excite any irri- 
tation in thofe pirts, duriag the feaion when the cows abound moft 
in milk. Tne fringing of flie% or rough handling while milking, 
and other fuch external irritations, will often occalion fmall white 
baiters on the parts ; which, never extended more than skin-deep, 
and are generally eafy of cure. 

Another, and more fencus diforder in thofe parts, is faid to be 
fometimes produced by luffering a cow, while in full milking, to re- 
main for a day or two unmilked ; in order to diftend the ud Jer when 
naturally fmall. This, it appears, is a common artifice practifed at 
fairs and cattle markets, with the view of increafing the price of 
the cow,a large udder being reckoned an important circumftance in 
the value of that animal. By this cruel and unwarrantable artifice, 
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the veflels that fupply the udder are kept for an unufual length of 
time in a ftate of great diftention, which terminates frequently in a 
violent inflammation of thofe parts, fucceeded by large eruptions upoa 
the teats ^ and udder that fometimes leave deep and troublefome 
fore?. The matter difcharged from thefe ulcers will communicate 
a diforder, like the other, into the hands of the milkers, when the 
lkin is broken in anv part ; and often produces foul and extenfive 
ulcers, which fometimes occa r ion puftules on the arms and fhoul- 
ders, and prove tedious and difficult of cure. 

The genuine cow-pox, however, is a diftinft difeafe from thofe 
which hive been juft mentioned. It generally makes its appearance 
in the fpring, and fhows itfelf in irregular puftules on the teats or 
n ; pples of the udder. They are at firfb of a palifh blue, or rather a 
livid col w, and contain a thin, watery, and (harp fluid. The fur- 
rounding parts are inflamed and hardened. Thefe puftules, it 
feems are very apt to degenerate into deep corroding ulcers, which, 
as the cow-doctors term it, eat into theflefb, and conftantly difcharge 
a matter, which commonly iacreafe in thicknefs, and hardens at laft 
into a fcab. Now and then the cow becomes evidently indifpofed, 
iofes h^r app tite, and gives lefs milk than ufual ; but it often hap- 
pens, that the diforder, though fevere, is entirely local. 

it appears that the cow-pox never proves fatal to cows, nor is 
it inf ftious in the ufual manner of contagious diftempers, bun can 
only be communicated to them or to the human fpecies by a&ually 
touching the matter which proceeds from the fores. Hence, the 
cows which are not in miik efcape the difeafe entirely, though con- 
ftantly in the ferae field with thofe that are highly infected ; and it 
feems to be only from thecircumftance of the milker handling the 
teats of the found cows, after touching the difeafed, that the cow- 
pox ever fpreads among the herd. , « 

We are informed that the cow-pox is familiar to the inhab- 
itants of the hundred of Berkley in Gloucefterfhire. It has like- 
wife been difcovered in various parts of the counties of Wilts, 
Somerfets, Buckingham, Devon, and Hants ; in a few places or 
Suffolk and Norfolk, where it is fometimes called the pap-pox .- and 
in Leicefterfhire and Staffordfhire. Nor is it unfrequent in the 
very large milk-farms contiguous to the metropolis on the Middle- 
lex fide. It is here obferved generally to attack firft fome cow new- 
ly introduced to the herd, and is fuppofed to originate in a faddea 
change from a poor to a very rich and partly unnatural diet which 
it is the practice to ufe, in order to bring the yield of milk to its 
higheft point. 

According to Dr. Jenn^r, the origin of the cow-pox is afcribed 
to a derivation from the horfe.. The horfe is well known to be fub- 
j T £t to an inflammation and fwelling in the heel, called the greafe,iiom 
which is difcharged a very (harp matter, capable of producing irri- 
tation and ulcers in any other animal to the furface of which it is 
applied. It is fuppofed that this master is conveyed to the cow by 
rhe men-fervants of the farm, who, in feveral of the dairy coun- 
ties, amft in milk'ng. One of thefe, having dreffed the horfe, goes 
immediately to his occupation of milking ; and having upon hw 
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hand fonie particles of the difcharge from the gnafe, he, of convfe^ 
applies it to the udder of the cow, where, if the animal be in a ftate 
for receiving the infection, it produces that fpecilic change in thole 
parts which gives rife to the difeafe of the cow-pox. 

The origin here afcribed to this diforder is principally founded 
on the circumftance, that wherever the cow-pox appears, the greafk 
is generally found to have preceded it ; and the opinion of the pro- 
pagation of the difeafe from the horfe to the cow is likewife current 
in ibme of the dairy counties where the difeafe is known. But 
this opinion requires to be afcertained by further obfervations. 

This conjecture, refpecting the origin of the cow-pox, was do 
fooner ftarted by Dr. Jenner, than attempts where made repeat- 
edly, but without fuccefs, to introduce the difeafe in the nipple of 
the cow by direct inoculation of the recent matter of the grenfe from 
the horfe»'s heel. The confequcnce of this experiment, when it 
took any effect, was a flight inflammation, and the production of a 
fiuall puftule or pimple, but which difappeared in a few days, with- 
out exciting the fpecific difeafe of the pox. But the failure of thefe 
experiments by no mean 1 ; overthrows the opinion for the afcertain- 
ment of which they were made ; fmce it is admitted that a certain 
predifpofition in the conftitution of the cow to receive the difeafe is 
alfo requisite for its production. 

It is remarked, that the matter difcharged from the fores in 
the horfe's heel is likewife found to occafion, at times, very trouble- 
fome ulcers on the Hands of the men that drefs them, attended 
with a very confiderable degree of indifpofition ; both of which 
appear to be full as fevere as in the genuine cow-pox, and in many 
points to refemble this latter diforder. But the perlon who has 
been infect id by the horfe is not rendered thereby entirely fecure 
from afterwards receiving the fmall-pox. 

The puftular fores on the udder and teats of the cow, that 
constitute the gen ine cow-pox, whatever be the way in which 
they are produced, are found by experience to poffefs the power of 
: nfecting the human fpecies, when any part of the body, where the 
ikin is broken, or naturally thin, comes into actual contact with the 
matter which they difcharge. Hence it is, that with the milker, 
the hand? are the parts that acquire this diforder accidentally, and 
't there exhibits the following appearances: Inflamed fpots begin 
to appear on the hands, wrifts, and efpecially the joints and tips ot 
the fiDgers ; and thefe fpots at nrft refemble the fmall blifters of a 
burn, but quickly proceed to fuppuration. The puftule is quite 
circular, deprefled in the middle, and of a blueifh colour, and is 
f unrounded with a confiderable rednefs. The blue colour which 
the puftule almoft invariably aflumes, when the diforder is com- 
municated directly from the cow, is one of the molt characteriftic 
marks by which the cow-pox may be diftinguifhed from other dif- 
eales which the milkers are likewife liable to receive from the cow. 
The matter of the puftule is at firft thin and colourlefs ; but, as the 
diforder advances, it becomes yellower and more purulent. In a 
few days from the firft eruption, a tendernefs and fwelling of the 
gVnds in the arm-pit come on, and foon after the whole conftitution 
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becomes difordered, the pulfe is increafed in qiicknefs, fhiverine- 
fucceed, with a fenfe of wearinefs, and pain; about the loins' 
vomiting, head-ach, and fometimes a flight degre? of delirium. 

Thefe fymptoms continue with more or lets iolence from' one 
day to three or four, and, when they abate, they kive fores about 
the hands, which heal very ilowly ; refembling, inhis refpeft the 
ulcers on the nipple of the cow, from which thy derive their 
origin. 

It is to be obferved, that the cow-pox eruptior. though very 
fevere on the hands, and occafioning much generaHlriefs, never 
produces a crop of puftules over diftant parrs of the body,' arifin^ 
1'pontaneoufly, as in the fmall-pox. It often happes, however 3 
that puftules are formed in various parts which acridity come ii 
contact with the difeafed hands, as on the noftrils, lip, and other" 
parts of the face where the i"kin is thin ; or fometimes n the fore- 
head, when the milker leans with that part upon the ilder of an 
infected cow. From this account it appears, that the Cw-pox as 
it affects the milkers, or what may be termed the cafual ow-pcx in 
the human fpecies, is often a fevere diforder, fometimes confining 
the patient to his bed during the period of fever, and enerallv 
leaving troublefome fores, but it has never been known o prove 
fatal ; nor are thefe fore?, if properly attended to, follow w ith 
any lafting injury of the affected parts, though they fometims leave 
fears for life. 

In confequence of the clofe inveftigation which this d^rdar 
has lately undergone, the following facls may be confidered a fully 
afcertained by the faireft experiments and mod accurate obsrva- 
tions : 

Fir/}.— -The cow-po'x, in its natural ftate, or when prcprgted 
immediately from an infected cow, to the hands of the milker;, is 
capable of affefting the human fpecies from one to another reput- 
edly to an indefinite number of times ; but after the /irft attaJL 
it is generally much milder in its fym^oms, and in particular it s 
much lefs liable to produce r>« fevr a £d general indifpofition whia 
always attend the firft infection \ f re a re inftances, however, 
where the fecond and even tm> a «ack have been as fevere in every 




pearstoa<ftinam^ lerver l ,im l hr to a previous attack of the 
latter difeafe ; th~ 15 > toconfaie its operation to the forming of 
local puauies>^ unattended wvrh general f ever . H ence it is, 
that whereflH^neiervants of taedan-y take the infedion frc-m the 
cows thofe J* them v Y ho hav^previouiir undergone the fmall-pox 
arc often me only perfons anocg them able tt ^ through the ufifal 

* hirdlv— The cow-pox ;n its genuine ftate, w^n it has been 
arcompanied with genen 1 /eyer and has run its f^tfar courfe, 
ever after preferves the rj/™ w ™ has been infefted with it from 
receiving the infeftion ^JJ iman-pox. This affertion is, how- 
ever, to be taken witn^ftly the fame limitations as that of re-ic 
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fection with the fnall-pox preventing a fecond attack of the fame 
difeafe. No prevbus infe&ion will entirely counteract the local 
effect on the arm produced by the infertion of variolous mat'er in 
common inoculaton : this may in a few cafes go fo far as to ith- 
duce a degree ofgeneral fever, flight indeed, but perhaps equal to 
that of the mildft indifpofition caufed by a firft infection with this 
diforder. By tie inoculation of either difeafe, however, the fmall- 
pox is equally ^d completely difirmed of i's virulence againft any 
fubfequent attck, which is the circumftance that fo much diftin- 
guifhes and f ttrongly recommends this operation. 

Fourthly.- A comparifon of the two difeafes in refpect of the 
mildnefs of «eir fymptoms, and the hazard to life which they may 
occafion, wl fhow a very great advantage in favour of the cow- 
pox. Con*ire4 with the natural fmall-pox, the natural or cafual 
cow-pox ipoth milder and infinitely more fafe ; no inftance having 
ever been aiown of a fatal event in the cow-pox, fo far as it affe&s 
the peopl'employed in the dairies. When both difeafes are in- 
troduce&>y artificial inoculation, they are each rendered much 
lefs fever ; and here too the fuperiority of the cow-pox as a fafer 
and miter difeafe is extremely evident. 

FiUy* — The -cow-pox, even in its moft virulent flate, is not 
commuicable by the air, nor by any other of the ordinary means 
of contgion, but can only be propagated, by the actual contact of 
matteof a puftule from the cow-pox with fome part of the body 
of theperfon who receives it. It is not yet afcertained, whether in 
all cjes an infertion of fpecific infectious matter under ths ikin be 
nece'ary ; but in its moft active ftate, as it is when formed in the 
cows adder, the fkin which covers the lips and noftrils readily re- 
cess the infection without being broken: In this refpect the 
coitagion of the cow-pox fep-ns to equal that of the fmall-pox in 
a£lvity ; but the ftriking difference between the two difeafes in 
tb cow-pox not being communicated by the air, &c. is a circum- 
fince fully and fatisfaftoriij afcertained. In the dairy-farms, in- 
ficted fervants fleep with the vnmfecV^ : infcurs at the breafthave 
remained with their mothers wm^ on jy one f fa e two have had 
die diforder upon them ; and in nv; n ft ance h as t ^ e cHreafe of one 
been communicated by contagion to i, e ot h er . It is this circura- 
fiance which gives the cow-pox its f e c*»d fuperiority ; fince, by 
adopting this difeafe inftead of the lmall-p ?n the ^ reail and ^ 
theraifchiefoccafionedbythe contagion ot ^ latter are eatirely 

removed. . , 

The inoculated cow-pox appear* to have alrr** as g- reat a f u . 
periority in point of mildaef. and iecunty over the binary inocu- 
lation of the final-pox, * this has over the natural l Inli ^ 0X . fo 
that the fame prec-o-'tons which wou«be highly requifitc in com- 
municating the laner becomes lefs fo vhere the diforder is to be 
introduced bv inoculation ; and lull lei sphere the cow-pox is fob- 
ftitutedintheroomoftheother. 

With regard to the method of per}onning nmihtim inthc Cow _ po 
Dr. Woodville, whofe mdutry, judgment, nd accuracv5 ar t0 
great advantage in his obfervauons on this , b j e a, advifes "that 
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the lancet mould he held nearly at a right angle with the /kin, ia 
order that the infectious fluid may gravitate to the point of the in- 
ftrument, which, in rhis direction, fhoul i be made to fcratch the 
cuticle repeatedly, until it reach the true ikin and become tinged 
with blood." 

The act of inoculation having been performed, the firft proof 
of its fuccefs is a fmall inflamed fpot at the part where the puncture 
has been made, which is very diftinguifhable about the third day. 
This continues to increafe in fize, becomes hard, and a fmall circu- 
lar tumour is formed, rifing a little above the fkin. About the 
iixth day the centre of the tumour fhows a difcoloured fpeck, owing 
to the formation of a fmall quantity of fluid ; and this continues to 
increafe, and the puftule or pimple 'to fill, till about the tenth day. 

After the eighth day, when the puftule is fully formed, the 
effects on the constitution begin to ihow themfelves ; the general 
indifpoGtionbeing commonly preceded by pain at the puftule and 
in the arm-pit, followed by nead-ach, fome Skivering, lofs of appe- 
tite, pain in the limbs, and a fevehfh increafe of the pulfe. Thefe 
continue, with more or lefs violence, for one or two days, and 
always abate of their own accord, without leaving any unplealant 
confequence behind them. 

During, or a little after, the general indifpofition, the puftule 
in the arm, which had been advancing in a regular manner, becomes 
furrounded with a bread circular inflamed margin, and this is a 
fign that the body in general is affected. After this period, the 
fluid in the puftule gradually dries up, the furrounding rednefs be- 
comes fainter, and in a day or two vanifhes imperceptibly ; whilft 
the puftule no longer increafes in extent, but on its furface a hard 
thick fcab of abrown colour is formed, which, if not pulled off, re- 
mains for nearly a fortnight ; till at length it falis off, leaving the 
Ikin beneath perfectly found and uninjured. 

It is a circumftance of great importance in favour of this 
method of inoculation, that though fome attention in choofing the 
matter for inoculation, and performing this flight operation in fuch 
a manner as to infure fuccefs, be requifite, very little medical treat- 
ment is neceffary in order to conduct the patie t through it with, 
perfect fafety. In molt cafes it is attended with fo little fever as 
fcarcely to be detected by an attentive obferver. 

To conclude this account of the cow-pox with a r petition of 
the circumftances which gives it a decided fuperiority over the 
fmall-pox, Dr. Woodviile affirms (and his authority isunqueitiona- 
bie) that of all the patients whom he inoculated with the varied us 
matter, after they had p?.fled through the cow-pox, amounting to 
upwards of four hundred, not one was affected w'rh the Insall-pex, 
though purpofely and repeatedly expofed to the infection of the 
difeafr ; and what is not lefs extraordinarv, nearly a fourth part of 
this number were lo flightly affected with 'he cow-pox, that it 
neither produced any perceptible in Ufpofition, nor puftuies. 

From the beginning of the world, the pw. has w'-'al} coun- 
tries, been efteemed a valuable animal. Betides cuHvating the 
ground which her fpecies performs, fhe fupplies us with-att aliment 

(13) 
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of her own preparing, the moft wholefome as well as nourifhing in 
nature ; but never before was it known, except, as appears in forae 
particular diltrifts in England, that, even from a difeafe to which 
ihe is liable, (he can likewife be further ufeful in preferving us from 
one of the moft fatal calamities that ever infefted human kind. 



T> 



CHAP. XXVI. 

OF THE MEASLES, 



HE meafles appeared in Europe about the fame time with 
the fmall-pox, and have a great affinity to that difeafe. They both 
cams from the fame quarter of the world, are both infectious, and 
ieldom attack the fame perfon more than once. The meafles a*e 
moft common in the fpring feafon, and generally difappear in fum- 
mer. The difeafe itfelf, when properly managed, ieldom proves 
fatal ; but its conferences are often very troubleforae. 

CAUSE. — This difeafe, like the fmall-pox, proceeds from in- 
fection, and is more or lefs dangerous according to the conftitution 
of the patient, the feafon of the year* climate, &c 

SYMPTOMS. — The mealies, like other fr vers, are preceded 
by alternate, fits of heat and cold, with ficknefs and lofs of appetite. 
The tongue is white, but generally moift. There is a fhort cough, 
heavineis of the head aud eyes,drowfinefs,and a running at the nofe,' 
Sometimes indeed the cough does not come before the eruption 
has appeared. There is an inflammation and heat in the eyes, ac- 
companied with a defluxion of fharp rheum, and gre~t acutenefs 
of fenfation, fo that they cannot bear the light without pain. The 
eye-lids frequently fwell fo as tooccafion blindnefs. 'Ihe patienf 
generally complains of his throat ; and a voimiting or looienefs 
often precedes the eruption. The ftools in children are commonly 
greenilfe ; they complain of an itching of the fkin, and are remark- 
ably peevifh. Bleeding at the nofe is common, both before and 
in tiie progrefs of the difeale. 

About the fourth day, fmall fpots refembling flea-bites, ap- 
pear, firft upon the face, then upon the breaP, and afterwards on 
the extremities : thefe may be diftinguifhed from the 'fmall-pox by 
their fcarcely rifing above the fkin. The fever, cough, and diffi- 
culty 'of breathings mftead of being removed by the eruption as in 
the fmall-pox, are rather increased ; but the vomiting generally 
ceafes. 

On the ilxth or feventh day from the time of fickening, the 
meafles begin to turn pale on the face, and afterwards upon the 
body ; fo that by the ninth day they entirely difappear. The fever, 
however ,and difficulty of breathing, often continue, and efpecially 
if the patient has been kept upon too hot a regimen. Petechia 1 , 
or purple fpots, may likewife be occafioned by this error. 

A violent loofeneis fometimes fucceeds the meafles, in which 
•cafe the patient's life is in imminent danger. 

Such as die of the meafles, generally expire about the ninth 
day from the invafion, and are commonly carried off by a perip- 
neumony, or inflammation of the lungs . 
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The moft favour \h\e. fymptoms are a moderate loofenefs, a moift 
/kin, and a plentiful difcharge of urine. 

When re eruption fuMeniy falls in, and the patient is feized 
with a delirium, he is in the greateft danger. If the mealies turn 
too foci of a pale colour, it is an unfavourable fymptom, as arc 
alfo great weaknefs, vomiting, reftlerTnefs, and difficulty of fal- 
lowing. Purple or black' fpots appearing among the meafles are 
very unfavourable. When a continual coagh, with hoarfenefs, 
fucceeds the difeafe, there is reafon to fufpeft an approaching con- 
fumption of the lungs. 

Our bufinefs in this difeafe is to aflift nature, by proper cor. 
dials, in throwing out the erup ion, if her eff rts be too languid ; 
but when they are too violent they muft be restrained by evacua- 
tions, and cool diluting liquors, &\ We ought Iikewdfe to en- 
deavour to appeafe the moft u-gerrt fymptoms, as the cough, reft- 
lefTnefs, and d : fficulty of breathing. 

REGIMEN. — The cool regimen is necefTary here as weH as 
in the fmall-pox. The food too mull be light, and the drink diluting. 
Acids, however, do not anfwer i'o well in the meafles as in the 
fmall-pox, as they tend to exafperate the cough. Small beer like- 
wife, though a good drink in the fmall-pox, is here improper. The 
moftfuitalle liquors are decoctions fliqu.nc wirh marfh-mal- 
low roots and farfaparilla, infufions of 1 nfeed, or of the flowers of 
elder, balm tea/clarified whey, barl y-water, and fuch like. Thefe* 
if the patient is coftive, may be fweetened with honey ; or, if that 
fhonld difagree with the ftomach, a little manna may occationally 
be added to them. 

MEDICINE. — The meafles being an inflammatory difeafe, 
without any critical difcharge of matter, as in the fmall-pox, bleed- 
ing is commonly nee :iTary, efpecially when the fever runs high, 
with difficulty of breathing, and great oppreffion of the breafl. — 
But if the difeafe be of a mild kind, bleeding may be omitted.* 

Bathing the feet and legs frequently in lukewarm water, both 
tends to abate the violence of the fever, and to promote the erup- 
tion. 

The patient is often greatly relieved by vomitting. When 
there is a tendency this way, it ought to be promoted by drinking 
lukewarm wat?r, or weak camomile tea. 

When the cough is very troublefome, with drynefs of the 
throat, and difficulty of breathing, the patient may hold his head 
over the fteam of warm water, and draw the fteam into his lungs. 

He may likewife lick a little fpermaceti and fugar candy pound- 
ed together ; or taie now a^d then a fpoonful of the oil of fweec 
almonds, with fugar candy duToIved in it. Thefe will foften the 
throat, and relieve the tickli:;g cough. 

If at the turn of th dif ale the fever afTumes new vigour, and 
there appears great danger of fuffocation, 'he patient mu r t be bled 
according to his ftrength, and bliftering'plailers applied, with a 
view to prevent the load from bei'.g thrown on the lungs, where if 

•I do nor know any difeife whrreln bleeding ; s more necelTary than n the meafleSj 
ill/ when the fever run? high : in th^ cafe 1 have always found it t'.Yuy'. he par> a:. 
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an inflammation mould fix itfelf, the patient's life will be in immi. 

Dent danger. 

In cafe the meafles (hould fuddenly dirappear, it will be tie- 
ceifary to purfue the lame method which we have recommended 
when the miall-pox recede. The patient muft be fupported with 
wine and cordials. Bliftering plallers muft be applied to the legs 
and arms, and tne body rubbed all over with warm flannels.— 
Warm poultices may likewife be applied to the *eet and palms of 
the hands. . 

When purple or black fpots appear, the patient's drink mould 
be marpened with fpirits of vitriol ; and if the putrid fymptcms in. 
create, the Peruvian bark muft be adminiftered in the fame manner 
as directed in the fmall-pox. 

Opiates are fometimes neceffary, but mould never be given 
except in cafes of extreme reftleffneis, a violent loofenefs, or when 
the cough is very troublefome. For children, the fyrup of poppies 
is fufficient. A tea-fpoonful or two may be occafionally given 
according to the patient's age, or the violence of the fymptoms. 

After the meafles are gone off, the patient ought to be purged, 
This may be conducted in the fame manner as directed in the fmall. 
pox. 

If a violent loofenefs fucceeds the meafles, it. may be checked 
by taking for fome days a gentle dofe of rhubarb in the morning, 
and an opiate over night ; but if thefe do not remove it, bleeding 
will feldom fail to have that effect. 

Patients recovering after the meafles mould be careful what ] 
they eat or drink. Their food for fome time ought to be light, 
ana in fmall quantities, *md their drink diluting, and rather of an 
opening nature, as butter-milk, whey, and fuch like. They ought 
alfo to oeware of expofing themfelves too foon to the cold air, leaft 
a fuffocating cartarrh, an afthma, or a confumpiion of the lungs, 
fhould enfue. 

Should a cough, with difficulty of breathing, and other fymp- 
toms of a confumption, remain after the meafles, fmall quantities 
of blood may be frequently let at proper intervals, as the patient's 
ftrength and conftitution will permit. He ought likewife to drink 
affes-milk, to remove to a free air, if in a large town, and to ride 
daily on hcrfeback. He muft keep dofe to a diet confirming of milk 
and vegetables ; and laftly, if thefe do not fucceed, let him remove 
to a v.armer climate.* 

• Attempts have bren marie to communicate tfc? meafiej, as well as the fmall-poi, b» 
jnoeu'ation, a?.d we make no doubt but in time the pratlkc may fucceed. Dr. Home of 
Edinburgh, fay?, he communicated the difeafeby the blood. Othershave tri'dthij method, 
and have no: found it fucceed. Something the difeafe would be more certainly communi- 
cated bv rubbing the fkin of the patient who has the meafles with cotton, 3nd afterwards ap- 
prving the cotton to a wound as in the frr all-pox ; while others recommend a. bit of flannel 
which had been applied to the patient's fkin.'ail the time of the difeafe, to be zftetwards bid 
upon the arm or leg of the perfon to whom the infection is to be communicated. There is 
no doubt but this difeafe, as well as the fmill-pnx, may be communicated various ways ; the 
moft Drobable, howe er, is either from cotron rubbed upon the fkin, as mentioned above, or 
by introducing a littl f the fbarp humour which diftiiis from the eyes of the patient intf 
tne blood. It is agreed on all rnndi. that fuch patients as have been inoculated, had the 
djfeafe very mildly ; wetherefore wifh the practice were rr.lre facia!, as the meiflei ha*« 
of lac: become very fatal.^ 
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OP THE SCARLET FEVER. 

THE, fcarlet fever is fo called from the colour of the patient's 
fkin, which appears as if it were tinged with red wine. It happens 
at any ieafon of the year,1)ut is mofl common towards the end of 
fuminer , at which time it often feizes whole families ; cnildren and 
young perfons are moft fubject to it. 

It begins like other fevers, with coldnefs and fhivering, with* 
out any violent ficknefs. Afterwards the lkin is covered with red 
Ipots, wnich are broader, more florid, and lei's uniform than the 
mealies. They continue two or three days, and then difappear ; 
after which the cuticle, or fcarf-ikia, falls off. 

m There is feldom any occafion for medicine in this difenle. The 
patient ought however to keep within doors, to abftain from fl-fh, 
itrong liquors, and cordials, and to drink freely of cool and diluting 
liquors, if the fever runs high, the body muft be kept gently open 
by emollient clyfters, or Imall doles of nitre and rhubarb. A fcru- 
ple of the former, with five grains of the latter, may be ;aken 
thrice a day, or oftener, if neceflary. 

Children and young perfons are fometimesfeized at the begin- 
ning of this difeafe with a kind of ftupor and epileptic fits. In this 
cafe the feet and legs fhould be bathed in warm water, a large blif- 
tering-plafter applied to the neck, and a dofe of the fyrup of poppies 
given every night till the patient recovers.* 

The fcarlet fever however is not always of fo mild a nature.— 
It is fometimes attended with putrid or malignant fymptoms, in 
which cafe it is always dangerous. In the malignant fcarlet fever 
the patient is not only affected with coldnefs and fhivering, but 
with languor, ficknefs, and great oppreflion ; to thefe fucceed ex* 
cellive heat, naufea, and vomitting, with a fprenefs of the throat j 
the pulfe is extremely quick, but linall and deprefled ; the^ breath- 
ing frequent and laborious -, the fkin hot, but hot quite dry ; the 
tongue moift, and covered with a whitiih mucus ; the tonlils infla- 
med and ukeratid* When the eruption appears, it brings no re- 
lief: on the contrary, the fymptoms g-merally grow worfe, and 
frefh ones comes on, as purging, delirium, &c. 

When this d ; feue is miftaken for a ilnole infhmwation, and 
treated with repeated bleedings, purging and cooling medicines, it 
generally proves fatal. The only medicines that can be depended on 
in this cafe, are cordials and antifeptics, as the Peruvian bark, wine, 
i'nake-root, and the like. The treatment muft be in general fimilar 
:o that of the putrid fever, or of the malignant ulcerous fore throat.t 
OF THE BILIOUS FEFER. 

WHEN a continual, remitting, or intermitting fever is ac- 
companied with a frequent or copious evacuation of bile, either by 
/omit or ftool, the fever is denominated bilious. In Britain the 

• Sydenham. 

|ln the year 1774, during winter, a very bad fpcc ; es of this fever prevailed in Edinburgh. 
It raged chiefly amon* young peoDle. The eruption was generally accompanied with a 
quinley, and the inflammatory fymptoms were (o blended with others of a putrid nature, as 
:o rendtr the treatment of the difeafe very difficult. Many of the patients, towards the de- 
cline of the fever, were afrlidt.d with large fwellln^s cf the fubmaxillary glands, and not, a 
:«w had a fuppunr/ioa.in ont or both < ar9 
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bilious fever generally makes it appearance about tht end of Cum- 
mer, and ceafes towards the approach of winter. It is moft fre- 
quent and fatal in warm countries, efpecially where the foil is 
mr.rfhy, and when great rains are fucceeded by fultry heats. Per- 
fons who work with iut doors, lie in camps, or who are expofed to 
the night air, are mod liable to this kind of fever. 

If there are fymptoms of inflammation at the beginning of this 
fever, it will be neceffary to bleed, and to put the patient upon the 
cool diluting regimen recommended in the inflammatory fever. — 
The faline draught may Hkewife be frequently adminiftered, and 
the patient's body kept open by clyilers or mild purgatives. But 
if the fever mould remit or intermit, bleeding will feldom be necef- 
fary. In ti;is cafe a vomir may be adminiftered, and if the body 
be bound, a gentle purge ; after which the Peruvian bark will gen- 
erally complete the cure. 

jncu"eof a violent loofenefs, the patient muft be fupported 
with chicken broths, jellies of hartfhorn, and the like ; and he may 
ufe the "white decoction for his ordinary drink.* If a bloody flux 
fhould accompany this fever, it muft be treated in the manner re- 
commended under the article of Dyjhiicry. 

When there is a burning heat, and the patient does not fweat, 
that evacuation may be promoted by g ving him, three or four times 
a-dayj a table fpoonful of Mindererus' fpirit,t mixed in a cup of his 
ordinary drink, 

If the bilious fever be attended with the nervous, malignant, 
or putrid fymptoms, which is fometimes the cafe, the patient mult, 
be treated in the fame manner as directed under thefe difeafes. 

After this fever, proper care is neceffary to prevent a relapfe. 
For this purp-fe the patient, efpecially towards the end of autumn, 
ought to continue the ufe of the Peruvian bark for fome time after 
he is well. He ihould likewife abftain from all trafhy fiuits, new 
liquors, and every kind of flatulent aliment. 
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HIS difeafe which in force parts of Britain is called the 
rofe, attacks perfons at any period of life, but is moft common be- 
tween the age of thirty and forty. Perfons of a fanguine or ple- 
thoric habit are moft liable to it. It often attacks young people, 
mid pregnant women ; and fuch as have once been afflicled with 
it are very liable to have it again. Sometimes it is a primary dif- 
eafe, and at other times only a fyrrprom of forae other malady. 
Every part of the body is liable to be attacked by an eryfipelas, 
but it molt frequently feizes the legs or face, efpecially the latter. 
It is mo't common in autumn, or when hot weather is liicceeded 
by c Id and wet. 

•CAUSES.— -The eryfipelas may be occafioced by violent pav- 

• See Appendix, White dccoElscn. 

* Szz Appendix, Spirit Sf Mindcrtrut, 
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fions or affections of the mind ; as fear, anger, &c > TV hen the 
body has been heated to a great degree, and is immediately expo- 
ied to the cold air, fo that the perspiration is fuddenly checked, an 
eryfipelas will often enfue.* It may alio be occafioned by drinking 
to excefs, by continuing too long in a warm bath, cr by any thing 
that overheats the blood. If any of the natural evacua; icns be ob- 
ftructed, or in too fmall quantity, it may caufe an eryfipelas. The 
fame effect will follow from the ftopp?ge of artificial evacuations ; 
as iffues, fetons, or the like. 

SYMPTOMS.--.The eryfipelas attacks with fhivering, thirft, 
iofs of ft rength, pain in the head and back, heat, reftleflnets, and a 
quick pulfe ; to which may be added vomit ting, and fometimes ;i 
delirium. On the fecond, third cr fourth day, the part (wells, be- 
comes red, and fmall puftules appear ; at which time the fever gen- 
erally abates. 

When the eryfipelas feizes the foot, the parts contiguous fwell, 
the fkin (runes ; and, if the pain be violent, it will afcend to the leg, 
and will not bear to be touched. 

When it attacks the face, it fwells, appears red,andthelkin is 
covered with fmall puftules filled with clear water. One or both 
eyes are generally clofed with the fwelling; and there is a difficulty 
of breathing. If the moutn and noftrils be very dry, and the pa- 
tient drowfy, there is reafon to fufpect an inflammation of the brain. 

If the eryfipelas affects thebreaft,it fwell sand becomes exceed- 
ingly hard, with great pain, and is apt to fuppurate. There is a 
violent pain in the arm-pit, on the fide affected, where an abfcefs is 
often formed. 

If in a day or two the fwelling fubfi Jes, the heat and pain 
abate, the colour of the part turns yellow, and the cuticle breaks 
and fafis off in fcales, the danger is over. 

When the eryfipelas is large, deep, and affects a very fenfible 
part of the body, the danger is great. If the red color changes in- 
to a livid or black, it will end in a mortification. Sometimes the in- 
flammation cannot be difcuffed, but comes to a ftippuration ; in 
which cafe fiftulas, a gangrene, or mortification, often enfue. 

Such as die of this difenfe are commorly carried off by the fe- 
ver, which is attended with difficulty of breathing, and fometimes 
wish a delirium and great drowfinefs. They generally die about 
the feventh or eighth day. 

REGIMEN.— In the eryfipelas the patient mud neither be 
kept too hot nor cold, as either of tnel'e extremes will tend to make 
it retreat, which is alwavs to be guarded againft. When the dif- 
eafe is mild, it will be fufficient to keep the parent within doors, 
without confining him to his bed, and to promote the pei fpiration 
by diluting liquors, &c. 

The diet ought to be fl?nder, and of a moderately cooling and 

" The countrv peop.'e in many parts of Britain call this Bifcafe a Blaji, and imagine it 
>ceeds from foul air, or ill wind, as they ;riri it. The truth it they oiien lie Cow:, to teft 



ben warm and fatigued, upon the dahnp ground, whet-e they fall afleep, anH lie fo 
ihg as. to catch coJd, which occafion: I ■ ' from 



other c • xcafioned by c&W 

• the bc<ty has It; Hi. 
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moifteiin^; quality, as groat-gruel, panado, chicken or barley broth, 
with cooling herbs and fruits, &o avoiding flefh, fifh, flrong driuk, 
fpices, pickels, and all other things that mayjheat and inflame the 
blood ; the drink may be barley-water, an infufion of elder flow- 
ers, common whey, and fuch like. 

Bat if the pulfe be low, and the fpirits funk, the patient muft 
be fupported with negus, and other things of a cordial nature.— 
His food may be fago-gruel with a little wine and nourishing broths 
taken in fmall quaunties, and often repeated. Great care how- 
ever muft be taken not to overheat him. 

MEDiC-NE In this dileafe much mifchief is often done by 

medicine, efpecially by external applications. People, when they 
fee an inflammation, immediately think chat fomething ought to be 
appii d to it. lms indeed is neceflary in large phlegmons ; but in 
an eryibeias the fafer eourfe is to apply nothing. Almoft all oint- 
ments, falves, and plafters, being of a greafy nature, tend rather to 
obttruft and repel, ihan-promote any difcharge from the part. At- 
the beginning of this dil'eale it is neither fafe to promote a fuppura- 
tion, nor to rep ,: .l the matter too quickly. The eryfipelas in 
many rdpects refembles the gout, and is to be treated with the 
greatef-fc caution. Fine wool, or very foft flannel, are the fafeil ap- 
plications to the part. Theie not only defend it from the external 
air, but iikewife promote the perfpiration which has a great ten- 
dency to.carry off the difeafe. In Scotland the common people 
tenerally apply a mealy cloth to the parts affected, which is far from t 
eing improper. 

It is common to bleed in the eryfip c las ; but this Ukewile re- 
qu'res caution. If however the fever be high, the pulfe hard and 
itrong, and the patient vigerous, it will be proper to bleed ; but the 
quantity muft be regulated by theie circumftances, and the •opera- 
tion repeated as the fymptoms may require. If the patient has been 
accuftomed to ftrong liquors, and the difeafe attacks his head, 
blee ing is abfolutely neceflary. 

Bathing the feet and legs frequently in lukewarm water, when 
the difeafe attacks the face or brain, has an excellent effect. It 
tends to make a derivation from the head, and feldom fails to re- 
lieve t ;e patient. When bathing proves ineffectual, poultices, or 
(harp fmapifms, may be applied to the ibles of the feet, for the fame 
purpofe. 

In cafes were bleeding is requifite, it is Iikewife neceflary to 
keep the body -pen. This may be effected by emollient clyfters/ 
or fmall dofes of nitre and rhubarb. Some indeed recommend very 
large doles of nitre in the eryfipelas ; but nitre feldom iits eafy on 
thsftomach when taken in large dofes. It is however one of the 
beft medicines wh n P.e frver and inflammation run high. Haifa 
drarhmofit, with four or five grains of rhubarb, maybe taken in 
the patient's ordinary drink, four times a-day. 

When the eryfipelas leaves the extremities, and feizes the 
head ib as to occafion a delirium or ftupor, it is abfolutely necefla- 
ry to open the body- If clyfters and milk purgatives fail to have 
this eikc~t, ftrocger ones mult be given. Bliftering-plailers mult 
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likewife be applied to the neck, or behind the ears, and (harp cau. 
plafms laid to the foles of the feet. 

When the inflammation cannot be difcufled, and the part has 
a tendency to ulcerate, it will then be proper to promote fuppura- 
tion, which may be done by the application of ripening poultices 
with faffron, warm fomentations, and fuch like. 

When the black, livid, or blue colour of the part (hews a ten- 
dency to mortification, the Peruvian bark muft be adminiftered. It 
may be taken along with acids, as recommended in the fmall-pox, 
or in any other form more agreeable to the patient. It muft not . 
however be trifled with, as the patient's life is at ftake. A drachm 
may be given every two hours, if the fymptoms be threatening, and 
cloths dipped in warm camphorated fpirits of wine, or the tincture 
of myrrh and aloes, may be applied to the part, and frequently re- 
newed. It may likewife be proper in this cafe to apply poultices of 
the bark, or to foment the part affe&ed with a ftrong decottion of it. 

In what is commonly called the fcorbutk eryfipeks, which con- 
tinues for a conliderable time, it will only be neceflary to give gentle 
laxatives, and fuch things as purify the blood and promote the per* 
1'piratioD. Thus, after the inflammation has been checked by open- 
ing medicines, the decoction of woods * may be drank, after which 
a courie of bitters will be proper. 

Such as are liable to frequent attacks of the eryfipelas ought 
carefuliy to guard againft all violent pailions, to abftain from ftrong 
liquors, and all fat, vifcid, and highly n -urifhing food. They 
Ihould likewife take fufflcient exercite, carefully avoiding the ex- 
treams of heat or cold. Their food fhould confift chiefly of milk, 
and fuch fruits, herbs, and roots, as are of a coolirg quality, and 
their drink ought to be fmali beer, whey, butter-milk, and fuch 
lik^. — They Ihould never fufFer themfelves to be long coftive. If 
that cannot be prevented by fuitable diet, it will be proper to take 
frequently a gentle dofe of rhuiarb, cream of tartar, the lenitive 
electuary, or tome other mild purganve. 
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OF THE PHRENITIS, OR INFLAMMATION OF THE BRAIN. 

X HIS is fometimes a primary difeafe, but oftener only a 
fymptom of feme other malady ; as the inflammatory, eruptive, or 
f potted fever, Sec. It is very common, however, as a primary difeafe 
in warm climates, and is mod incident to perfons about the prime 
or vigour of lire. Thepaifionate, the fhidious, and thole whofe 
nervous fvfte-n is irritable in a high degree, are melt liable to it, 

CAUSES. — This difeafe is often occafioned by nighty watch- 
ing, ei'pecially wrier joined with hard ftudy, it may likewife pro- 
ceed from hard drinking,anger,grief, or anxiety. It is often occafioned 
by the ftoppage of ufual evacuations ; as the bleeding piles in men, 
tfee cuftomary difcharges of women, &c. Such aS imprudently 

* Set Appendix, Defcfiien efWooft. 
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expofe themfelves to the heat of the fun, efpecially by fleeping with? 
out doors, in a hot feafon, with their heads uncovered, are often 
fuddenly feized with an inflammation of the brain, fo as to awake 
rmite delirious. When repellents are imprudently ufed in an eryfi- 
pelas, an inflammation of the brain is fometimes the confequence. — 
It may Hkew.fe be occafioi^ed by external injuries, as blows or 
bruifes upon the head, &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — The Cymptoms which ufually precede a true 
inflammrv n of the brain, are pain of the head, rednefs of the 
eyes, a violent flufhing of the face, difturbed fleep, or a total want 
of it, great drynefs of the ikin, coftivenefs, a retention of urine, a 
fraall dropping of blood from the note, fmging of the ears, and ex- 
treme fenjibility of the nervous fyfteoi. 

When the inflammation is formed, the fymptms in general 
are fimilar to thofe of the inflammatory fev ?r. The pulfe indeed is 
often weak, irregular, and trembling ; but fometimes it is hard and 
contra&ed. When the brain itfelf is inflamed, the pulfe is always 
foft and low; but when the inflammation only aflms the integu- 
ments of the brain, viz. the dura and pia matter, it is hard. A re- 
markable quicknefs of hearing is a common fymptom of this difeafe, 
but that feldom continues long. Another ufuai fymptom is a great 
throbbing or puliation in the arteries of the neck and temples.— 
Though the tongue is often black and dry, yet the patient feldom 
complains of thirft, and even refufes drink. The mind chiefly runs 
upon fuch objects as have before made a deep imprefiion on it ; and 
fometimes from a fullen filence,the patient becomes all of a fudden 
quite outrageous. 

A conitant trembling and ftarting of the tendons is an unfa- 
vourably fymptom, as are alfo a luppreflion of urine ; a total want 
of deep ; a conftant fpitting ; a grinding of the teeth ; which laft 
may be confidered as a kind of convulfion. When a phrenitis fuc- 
ceeds an inflammation of the lungs, of the inteftines, or of the 
throat, &c. it! is owing to a tranflation of the difeafe from thefe 
parts to the brain, and generally proves fatal. This (hews the ne- 
cefiity of proper evacuations, and the danger of repellents in all in- 
flammatory difeafes. 

The favourable fymptoms are, a free perfpiration, a copious 
difcharge of blood from the nofe, the bleeding piles, a plentiful dif-' 
charge of urine, which lets fall a copious fediment. Sometimes 
the difeafe is carried off by a loofenefs, and in women by an ex- 
ceJlive flow of the menfes- 

As this difeafe often proves fatal in a few days, it requires 
the moft fpeedv applications. When it is prolonged, or improper 
ly treated, it fometimes ends in madnefs, or a kind of itupidity 
which continues for life. 

In the cure, two things are chiefly to be attended to, viz. to 
ieflen the quantity of blood in the brain, and to retard the circulation 
towards the head. 

REGIMEN. — The patient ought to be kept very quiet.— 
Company, noife, and every thing that affecTs the lenfes, or difturbs 
the imagination; increafea the diieafe. Even too much light is hurt- 
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fol ; for which reafon the patient's haoiber ought to be a little, 
darkened, and he Ihould neither be kept too hot nor cold. It is 
not however neceffary to exclude the company of an agreeeable 
friend, as this has a tendency to footh and quiet the mind. Neith- 
er ought the patient to be kept too much in the dark, left it (hould 
occafion a gloomy melancholy, which is too often the confequence 
of this dileafe. 

The patient mull, as far as poflible, be foothed and humoured 
in every thing. Contradiction will ruffle his mind, and increafe his 
malady. Even when he calls for things which are not to be obtain- 
ed or which might prove hurtful, he is rsot to be potitively denied 
them, but rather put offwirh the promife of having them as fooo as 
th*y can be obtained, or by fome other excufe. A little of any 
thing that the mind is fet upon, though not quite proper, will hurt 
the patient lefs than a pofitive refufal. In a word, whatever he 
was fond of, or ufed to be delighted with, when in health, may 
here be tiled ; as pleating ftories, foft mufic, or whatever has a ten- 
dency to footh the paflions and compofe the mind. Boerhaave 
propofes feveral mechanical experiments for this purpofe ; as the. 
loft noife of water diftilling by drops into a bafon> and the patient 
trying to reckon them, &c. Any uniform found, if low and con- 
tinued, has a tendency to procure fleep, and confequently may be 
of fervice. 

The aliment ought to be light, confifting chiefly of farinaceous 
Jubilances ; as panado, and water.gruel, fharpenea with jelly of 
currents, or juice of lemons, ripe fruits roafted or boiled, jellies,, 
pref-rves. &c. The drink (mall, diluting, and cooling ; as whey. 
barley-w.iter, or decoctions of barley and tamarinds, which latter 
not only render the liquor more palatable, but likewife more bene- 
ficial as they are of an opening nature. 

MEDICINE.— In an inflammation of the brain, nothing more 
certainly relieves the patient than a free discharge of blood from the 
note. Wnen this comes of its own accord, it is by no means to be 
flopped but rather promoted, by applying cloths dipped in warm 
water to the part. When bl ediug at the nofe does not happen 
fpontaneoufly, it may be provoked, by putting a ftraw or any ether 
iharp body up the noftril. 

Bleeding in the temporal arteries greatly relieves the head : but: 
as this operation cannot always be performed, we would recom- 
mend in its ftead, bleeding in the jugular veins. "When the patient's 
pulfe and fpirits are fo low that he cannot bear bleeding with the 
lan:et, leeches may be applied to the temples. Thefe not only draw 
off the blood more gradually, but by being applied nearer to the 
part affected, generally give more immediate relief. 

A difcharge of blood from the hasmorhoidal veins is likewife 
of great fervice, and ought by all means to be promoted. _ If the 
patient has been fobjecl to the bleeding piles, and that difcharge 
has been flopped, every method mull be tried to reftore it ; as the 
application of leeches to the parts, fitting over the fleams of warm 
water, iharpclvilers, or fnppofitories made of honey, alee?, and 
rrk-falt. 
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If the inflammation of the brain be occafioned by the ftoppage 
of evacuations either natural or artificial, as the menfes, iflues, 
fetons, or fuch like, all means muft be ufed to reftore them as foou 
as pofiible, or to fubititute others in their ftead. 

The patients body rauft be kept open by ftiraulating clyfters 
or fmart purges ; and fmall quantities of nitre ought frequently to 
be mixed with his drink. Two or three drachms, or more, if the 
cafe be dangerous, may be ufed in the fpace of twenty-four hours. 

The head fhould be fhaved and frequently rubbed with vine- 
gar and rofe-water: Cloths dipped in this mixture may Hkewife be 
applied to the temples. The feet ought frequently to be bathed in 
lukewarm water, and foft poultices of Dread and milk may be kept 
couftantly applied to them. 

If the difeafe proves obftinate, and does not yield to thefe 
medicines, it will be necefTary to apply a bliltering.plafter to the 
whole head. 



CHAP. XXIX. 
OF THE OPHTHALMIA, OR INFLAMMATION OF THE 
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HIS difeafe may be occafioned by external injuries ; as 
blows^DurnSjbruifes, an! the like. It may like wife proceed from duft, 
quick-lime, or other fubftances, getting into the eyes. It is often 
caufed by the ftoppage of cuftomary evacuations ; as the healing 
of old. fores, drying up of iflues, the fupprcfTmg of gentle morning, 
iweats, or of the f wearing of the feet, &c. Long expofure to the 
night air, efpecially in cold northerly winds, or whatever fuddenly 
checks the perfpiration, especially after the body has been much 
heated, is very apt to caufe an inflammation of the eyes. Viewing 
mow or other white bodies for a long time, or boking ftedfaftly at 
the fun, a clear fire, or any bright obje£t, will likewife occalionthis 
malady. A fudden tranficion from darkaefs to very bright light 
will often have the fame effect. 

Nothing more certainly occafions an "flammation of the eyes 
than night-watching, efpecially reading or writing by candle-light — 
Drinking fpintuous liquor?, and excels of venery are likewife very 
hurtful to the eyes. The acrid fumes of metals, and of feveral kinds 
of fuel, are alio pernicious. Sometimes an inflammation of the 
eyes proceeds from a venereal taint, and often from a fcrophulous or 
gouty habir. it may likewife oe occaiiontd by hairs in the eyelids 
turning inward and hurting the eyes. Sometiaies the difeafe is epi- 
demic, efpecially after wetfeafons ; and I have frequently known 
it prove infe&ions, particularly to tnofe who lived in the fame houle 
with the patient. It may bs occafione I by moiffc air, or living 
in low damp houfes, efpecially in perfons who are not accuftomed 
to fuch fituations. In children it of ten proceeds from imprudent- 
ly drying up of fcabbed heads, a running behind the ears, or any 
other dilcharge of that kind. Inflammations of the eyes often fuc- 
ceed the fmall-pox or meafles, efpecially in children of a, fcrophu- 
lous habit. 
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SYMPTOMS.— An inflammation of the eyes is attended 
^ith acute pain, heat, rednefs, and fwelling. The patient is not 
able to bear the light, and fometitnes he feels a pricking pain, as if 
his eyes were pierced with a thorn. Sometimes he imagines his eyes 
are full of motes, or thinks he fees flies dancing before him. The 
eyes are filled with a fcalding rheum, which rulhes forth in great 
quantities, whenever the patient attemps to look up. The pulfe is 
generally quick and hard, with fome degree of fever. When the 
difeafe is violent, the neighboring parts fwell, and there is a throb- 
ting or puliation in the temporal arteries, &c. 

A flight inflammation of the eyes, especially from an external 
caufe, is eafily cured ; but when the difeafe is violent, and contin- 
ues long, it often leaves fpecks upon the eyes, or dimnefs of fight, 
and Ibmetimes total blindnefs. 

' If the patient be feized with a loofenefs, it has a good effect j 
and when tre inflammation paffes from one eye to another as it 
were by infection, it is no unfavorable fymptom. But when the 
difeafe is accompanied with a violent pain of the head, and contin- 
ues long,, the patient is in danger of lofing h : s fight. 

REGIMEN. — The diet, unlefs in fcrophulous cafes, can hard- 
ly be too fpare, efpecially at the beginning. The patient mud ai> 
ftain from every thing of a heating nature. His food fhould con- 
fift chiefly of mild vegetables, weak broths, and gruels. His drink 
may be barley-water, balm-tea, common whey, and fuch like. 

The patient's chamber mult be darkened, or his eyes fhaded 
bya cover fo as to exclude the light, but not to prefs upon the eyes. 
He fhould not look at a candle, the fire or any luminous object ; 
and ought to avoid all fmoke, as the fumes of tobacco, or any thing 
that may caufe coughing, freezing, or vomiting. He mould be 
kept quiet, avoidi- g all violent efforts, either of. body or mind, 
and encouraging fleep as much as poflible. 

MEDICINE. — This is one of thofe difeafes wherein great 
hurt is often done by external applications. Almoft every perfori 
pretends to be pollened of a remedy for the cure of fore eyes. Theie 
remedies generally confift of eye-waters and ointment?, with other 
external applications, which do mifchief twenty times for once they 
do good. People ought therefore to be very cautious how they 
ufe fuch things, as even the preflure upon the eyes often incyeafes 
the malady. 

Bleeding in a violent inflammation of the eyes, is always ne- 
ceflary. This fhould be performed as near the pare affected as pof- 
fible. An adult may Ioote ten or twelve ounces of blood from the 
jugular vein, and the operation may be repeated according to the 
urgency of the fymptoms. If it fhould not be convenient to bleed 
in the neck, the lame quantity may be let from the arm, or any oth- 
er part of the body. 

Leeches are often applied to the temples, cr under the eyes, 
with good effect. The wounds muft be fuffered to bleed ft/; fome 
hours, and if the bleeding ftop forn, it may be promoted by the ap- 
plication of cloths dipt in warm water. In obflinate caf.-s, it will 
te necejTary to repeat this operation fevetal times. 
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Opening and diluting medicines are by no means to be neglec- 
ted : The patient may take a fmall dofe of Glauber's falts, and 
cream of tartar, every fecond or third day, or a decoction of tama- 
rinds with fenna. If thefe be not agreeable, gently dofes of 
rhubarb and nitre, a little of the lenitive electuary, or any other 
mild purgative, will anfwer the lam? end. The patient at the fame 
time muft drink freely of water-gruel, tea, whey, or any other 
weak diluting liquor. He ought likewife to take at bed-!ime, a 
large draught of very weak -vine-whey, in order to promote 
perfpiration. His feet and legsmuft frequently 1 * in luke- 

warm water, and rris head ihaved twice or thrice a-week, and after- 
wards wafhed in cold water. This his often a remarkabk good efFeft. 

If the inflammation does not yield to thefe evacuations, blr':er- 
ing plafters muft be applied to the temples, behind the ears, or up* 
on the neck, a id kept open for fome time by the miH blifteri: g-oint- 
ment. I have feldom known thefe, if long enough kept open, fail 
to remove ihe raoft obftinate inflammation of the eyes; but for this 
purpofe it is often neceffary to continue the difcharge for feveral 
weeks. 

When the difeafe has been of long ftanding, I have feen very 
extraordinary effects from' a let n in the nrck, or between the fhouU 
ders, efpecislly the latter. It fhould be put upwards and down- 
wards, or in the direction of the fpine, and in the middle between 
the fhoulder-blades. It may be dreffed twice a day _with yellow 
bafilicon. I have known patients, -who had been blind for a con- 
fiderable time, recover fight by means of a feton placed as above. 
When the feton is put acrofs the neck, it foon wears out, and is both 
more painful and troublefome than between the fhoulders ; befides, 
it leaves a difagreeable mark ; and does not difcharge fo freely. 

When the heat and pain of the eyes are very great, a poultice 
of bread and milk, foftened with fweet oil or frefh butt -r, may be 
applied to them, at leaft all night ; and they may be bathea^wilh 
luke warm milk and water in the morning. 

If the patient cannot fleep, which is foioetimes the cafe, he may 
take twenty or thirty drops oflaudanum, or two fpoonsful of the 
fyrup of poppies, over night, mere or lefs according to his age, or 
the violence of the fymp'onis. 

After the inflammation is gone off, if the eyes fall remain weak 
and tender, they may be bathed every night and morning with cold 
water and a little brandy, fix parrs of the former to one of the latter. 

A method ihculd be contrived by which the eye can be quite 
immerfed in the brandy and water, where it fhould be kept fcr lome 
time. I have generally found this, or cold water and vinegar, as 
good a ftrengthener of the eyes as any of the mod celebrated col- 
lyriums. 

When an : nfhmmation of the eyes proceeds from a fcrophul- 
ous habit, it generally proves very obftinate. In this ci\^e the pa- 
tient's diet muft not be too low, and he may be allowed to drink 
fmall negus, or now and then a gbfs of wine. The moft proper 
medicine is the Peruvian bark, which may either be givea m fub* 
fiance, or prepared hi rhe following manner. 
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Take an ounce of the bark in powder, with two drachms of 
Winter's bark, and boil them in an Englifh quart of water to a pint ; 
when it has boiled nearly long enough, add half an ounce of liquor- 
ice-root fliced. Let the liquor be ftrained. Two, three, or four 
table-fpoonsful, according to th&age of the patient, may be taken 
three or four times a-day . It is impoffible to fay how 1 :ng t his med- 
icine fhould be continued, as the cure is fooner performed in fome 
than in others ; but in general it requires a confiderable time to pro- 
duce any lafting effects. 

Dr. Cheyne fays, " That iEthiop's mineral never fails in obfti- 
nate inflammations of the eyes, even fcrophulous ones, if given in 
a fufficient dofe, and duly perfifted in." There is no doubt but 
this and other preparations of mercury may be of fmgular fervice 
in ophthalmias of long continuance, but they ought always to be 
adminift "red with the greaieft caution, or by perfons of ikill in phyfic- 

It will be proper frequently to look into the eyes, to fee if any 
hairs be turned inwards, or preffing upon them.* Thefe ought to 
be removed by plucking them out with a pair of fmall pincers, 

Thofe who are liable to frequent returns of this difeafe, ought 
conftantly to have an iflue in one or both arms. Bleeding or purg- 
ing in the fpring and autumn, will be very beneficial to fuch per- 
ions. They/ought likewife to live with the greateft regularity, 
avoiding ftrong liquors, and every thing of a heating quality. 
Above all, let them avoid the night-air, and late ftudies.f 



CHAP. XXX. 
OF THE gUlNSEr, OR INFLAMMATION OF THE 

THROAT. 

JL HIS difeafe is very common in Britain, and is frequently 
attended with great danger. It prevails in the winter and fpring, 
and is moft fatal to young people of a fanguine temperament. 

CAUSES.— In general it proceeds from the fame caufes as 
other inflammatory diforders, viz. an obftrucled perfpiration, or 
whatever heats or inflames the blood. An inflammation of the 
throat is often occafioned by omitting fome part of the covering 
uiually worn about the neck-, by drinking cold liquor when the 
body is warm, by riding or walking againft a cold northerly wind, 
or any thing that greatly cools the throat and parts adjacent. It 
may likewife proceed from the neglect of bleeding, purging, or 
aay cuftomary evacuation. 

Singing, fpeaking loud and long, or whatever ftrains the throat, 
may likewife caufe an inflammation of that organ. I have often 
known the quinfey prove fatal to jovial companions, who after fit- 
ting long in a warm room, drinking warm liquors, and fmging with 

• Any foreign body lodged in the eye may be expeditioufly remoT-d by pafling a fmall 
hair pencil bat*ein the eye-lid, and the ball of the eye. In fome places the peafaots do tttn 
very efTf&ually, by ufing'their tongue in the fame manner. ... , 

f As moft people are fond of ufing eve-watera anrf ointments in thjs and orher diieaies 
.ot the eye«, we have inferred fome of the rod approved forms ©i thefe rael.cinn :n th* Ap- 
r-jndix. See Appendi*. ETJg-vr.'.TfS ffi.J Eft-SAtf*. 
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Vehemence, were fo imprudent as to go abroad in the cold night 
air. Sitting with wet wet, or keeping on wet clothes, are very 
apt to occafion this malady. It is likewife frequently occnfioned 
by continuing long in a moid place, fitting near an open window, 
fleeping in a damp bed, fitting in a room that has been newly plaf- 
tered, &c. I know people who never fail to have a fore throat, if 
they fit even but a fhort time in a room that has been lately warned. 

Acrid or irritating food may likewife inflame the throat, and 
occafion a quinfey. It may alfo proceed from bones, pins, or oth- 
er (harp fubftances flicking in the throat, or from the cauflic fumes 
of metals or minerals, as arfenic, antimony, &c. taken in by the 
breath. This difeafe is fometimes epidemic and infectious. 

SYMPTOMS.— The inflammation of the throat is evident 
from infpecYion, the parts appearing red and fwelled ; befides, the 
patient complains of pain in fwallowing. His pulfe is quick and 
hard, with other fymptoms of a fever, if blood be let, it is gen. 
erally covered with a tough coat of a whitifh color, and the patient 
fpits a tough phlegm. As the fwelling and inflammation increafe, 
the breathing and fwallowing become more difficult ; the pain af- 
fects the ears ; the eyes generally appear red ; and the facefwells. 
The patient is often obliged to keep himfelf in an erect pofture, 
being in danger of fufrecation ; there is a conftant naufea, or in- 
clination t vomi', and the drink, inftead of pafling into the fto- 
mach, i« often returned by the nofe. The patient is fometimes 
ifcirved at laft, merely from an inability to fwallow any kind of food. 

When the breathing is laborious, with ftraitnefs of the bresft, 
and anxiety, the danger is great. Though the pain in fwallowing 
be very great, yet while the patient breathes eafy, there is not fo 
much danger. An external fwelling is no unfavorable fymptom ; 
but if it fuddenly falls, and the difeafe affects the breaft, the dan- 
ger is very great. When a quinfey is the confequence of fome 
other difeafe, which has alreadv weakened the patient, his fituation 
is dangerous. A frothing at the mouth, with a fwellfd tongue, a 
pale, ghaftly countenance, and ecldnefs of the extremities, are fa- 
tal fymptoms. 

REGIMEN. — The regimen in this difeafe is in all refpefts the 
fame as ia the pleorify, cr peripneumony. The food muft be light, 
and in fmall quantity, and the drink plentiful, weak, and diluting, 
mixed with acids. 

It is highly necefTarv that the patient be kept eafy and quiet. 
Violent affections of the mind, or great efforts of the body, miy 
prove fatal. He fhould not even attempt *r> fpeak but in a low 
voice. Such a degree of warmth as to promote a conftant gentle 
fweat, is proper. When the patient is in bed, his head ought to be 
raifed a little higher than ufual. 

It is peculiarly necefTarv that the nrck be kept warm ; for 
which purpofe feveral folds of fcfr flannel may be wrapt round it. 
That alone will often remove a flight complaint of the throat, ef- 
peeially if applied in due time. We cannot here omit obfervinp 
the propriety of a cuftom which prevails among the peafants of 
Scotland : When they feel any iiiieafmefs of the throat, they wrap 
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a ftcckmg about it all night. So effectual is this remedy, chat in 
many places it pafles for a charm, and the flocking is applied with 
particular ceremo. ies ; the cuftom however, : .s undoubtedly a good 
one, and mould never be neglected. "When the throat has been 
thus wrapped up all night, it muff not be expof d to the cold air 
through the day, but a handkerchief or apiece of fianne' kept about 
it till me inflammation be removed. 

The jelly of black currants is a medicine very much in efteem 
for complaints of the throat ; and indeed it is of fome ufe. It 
Ihould be almoft conftanrly kept in ti^e m:um, and fwallowed down 
leifurely. It may likewile be mixed in the patient's drink, or 
tak n any other way. When it cannot be obtained, the jelly of 
red currants, or of mulberries, may beufed in its fiend. 

Gargles for the thn at are very beneficial. They may be 
made of fage-tea, with a little vmegar and honey, or hy adding to 
half a p : nt of the- peroral d:coc~tion, two or three fpoonsful of 
honey, and the lame quantity of currant-jelly. This rr.ay be uf-d 
three or four times a-day ; and if the patient be troubled with tough 
vifcid phlegm, the gargle may be rendered more (harp and cban- 
fmg, by adding to it a tea-fpoonful of the fpirit of fat ammoniac. — 
Some recommend gargles made of a decoction of the leaves or bark 
of the Tack airrant-bufh ; but where the jelly can be had thefe 
are unneceiTary. 

There is no difeafe wherein the benefit of bathing the feet and 
legs in lukewarm water is more apparent ; that p.- acl'ce ought 
therefore never to be neglected. If people were careful to keep 
warm, to wrap up their throats with flannel, to bat re their feet 
and legs in warm water, and to ufe a fpare diet, with diluting li- 
quors, at the beginning of this difeafe, it would feidom proceed to 
a great height, or be attended with any danger ; but when thele 
precautions pre negl-tted, and the difeafe becomes violent, mors 
powerful medicines are neceffary. 

MEDIC 1NE.— An inflammation of t v e throat being a m - ft acute 
and dangerous diftemper, which f am times takes oft the patient 
very fuddenly, it will be proper, as foon as the fymptoms appear, to 
bleed in the arm, or rather in the jugular vein, and to repeat me 
operation if circumfb.nces require. 

The body mould likewiie be kept gently open. Tlrs mayeirn* 
er be done by givanu the patient for h's ordinary drink a dcaxbori 
of furs and tamarinds, or fraall doles of rhubarb and nitre, as re- 
commended in the eryfipelas. Thefe may be increafed according to 
the rgeof the parent, and repeated till they have the delired ettecfc* 
I have often known very good effects from a b'tof falprund, 
or purified nitre, held in the mouth, and (wallowed d.wn as it melt- 
ed. This promotes the discharge of fJiva, by which means it an- 
fwers the end of a gargle, wh ; leat the fame time it abates tnei:-ver, 
by promoting the difcharge of urine, &c. ■; 

T^e throat ought likewile to be rubb-d twice or thrice a-day 
with a little cf the volatile liniment. This feidom fails to produce 
fome good e&cls. At the fame time the neck ought to be care- 
fully covered with wool or flannel, to prevent ihe cold from pene- 
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trating the fkin, as this application renders it very tender. Many 
other ext rnal applications are recommended in this difeafe, as a 
fwallow's neft, poultices made of the fungus called Jew's ears, al- 
bum Grxcum, &c. But as we do not look upon any of thefe to 
be preferable to a common poultice of bread and milk, we (hall 
take no further notice of them. 

Some recommend the gum-guaiacum as a fprcific in this dif- 
eafe. Half a drachm of the gum in powder may be made into an 
electuary with the rob of elder-berries, or the jelly of currants for 
a dofe, and repeated occafionally.* 

Bliftering upon the neck or behind the ears in violent inflam- 
mations of the throat is very beneficial ; and in bad cai'es it will 
be aeceflary to lay a bliu\ering-plafter quite acrofs the throat, lb as 
to reach from ear to ear. After the plafters are taken off, the 
parts ought to be kept running by the application of iflue ointment, 
till the inflammation is gone ; otherwife, upon their drying up, the 
patient will be in danger of a relapfe. 

When the pati-nt has been treated as above, a fuppuration fel- 
dom happens. This however is fomerimes the cafe, in fpite of all 
endeavours to prevent it. When the inflammation and fwelling con- 
tinue, and it is evident that a fuppuration will en r ue, it ougl t to be 
promoted by drawing the fleam of warm water into the throat 
through a tunnel, or the lik?. Soft poultices ought like wife to be 
applied outwardly, and the patient may keep a roafted fig conftaut- 
ly in his mouth. 

It lometimes happens, before the tumor breaks, that the fwel- 
Hng is fo great, as entirely to prevent any thing fr-m getting down 
into the ftomach. In this cafe the patient mult inevitably perilh, 
unlefs he can be ftipported in fome other way. This can only be 
done by nourilhing clyfters of broth, or gruel with milk, &c. Pa- 
tients have often been fupported bv thefe for feveral days, till the 
tumor has broke ; and afterwards they have recovered. 

Not only the fwallowing, but the brear icg, is often prevent- 
ed by the tumor. In this cafe nothing can fave the patient's life, 
but opening the trachea, or wind-pipe. As that has been often done 
with fuccefs, no perfon, in fuch defperate circumiiances, ought to 
hefitate a moment about the operation ; but as it can only be per- 
formed by a furgeon, it is not neceiTary here to give any directions 
about it. 

When a difficulty of fwallowing is not attended with an acute 
pain or inflammation, it is generally owing to an o^ftruftion of the 
glands about the throat, and only requires that the part be kept 
warm, and the throat frequently gargled wi:h fomething that may 
gently flimulate the glands, as a decoction of figs with vinegar and 
honey ; 'to which may be added a little muftard, or a fmall quanti- 
ty o** fpirits. But this gargle is never to be uled where there are 
i.gns of an inflammation. This fpecies of angina has various names 
among the common people, as the pap of the throat, the falling down 
of the almonds of the ears, Szc. Accordingly, to remove it, they lift 
^he patient up by the hair of the head, and thruft their fingers under 

• Dr. Horn:* 
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his j aws, &c. all which practices are at bell ufelefs, and often hurt- 
ful. 

Thofe who are fubjeft to inflammations of the throat, in order 
to avoid that difeafe, ought to live temperate. Such as do not 
choofe to obferve this rule, mud have frequent recourfeto pvrging 
and other evacuations, to difcharge the fuperfluous humours. ' 1 hey 
ought likewife to beware of catching cold, andfhouklabftain from 
aliment or medicines of an afrringent or {Emulating nature. 

Violent exercife, by increasing the motion and force of the 
blood, is apt tooccafon an inflammation of the throat, efpecially if 
cold liquor be drank immediately after it, or the body fuffered fad- 
denly to cool. Thofe who would avoid thi? diieafe rug ;t t erefore, 
after fpeaking lcud,iinging, ru; ning. drinking warm liquor, or dorg 
any »hing that nry ftrain the throat, or i creafe the circulation of 
the blood towards it, to take care to cool gradually, and to wrap 
Ibme additional covering about their necks. 

I have often known perfons who had been fubjeft to fore throats, 
entirely fre^d from that complaint by only wearing a ribband, or hit 
of flannel, ccnftmtly round t>eir necks, ;;r by wearing thicker fh ies„ 
a flannel wan+coat or the like. Thefe may feem tr fling, but they 
have great effect. There is danger indeed in leaving (hem off after 
perfons hav been accuftomed to th;:m; but furciy fe inconveni- 
ence of ufing fuch things for life, is not to be compared with the 
danger which may attend the negl & of them. 

Sometimes, after an i flammat ; on, the glands of th^ throat con- 
tinue fwelled, and become hard a n .d callous. This complai t is not 
-eafily removed, and is often rendered dangerous by th- j too fre- 
' quent application of ftrong ftimuhting and ftyptic medicines. The 
beft method is to keep it warm, and to gaTgie it twice a-day with a 
' decoclionof figs, fnarpened a little with the elixir or fpirit of vitrol- 

OF THE MALIGNANT QIJINSET, OR PUTRID ULCEROUS, 
SORE THROAT, 

THIS kind of quinfeyis but little known in the northern parts: 
of Britain, though, for fome time p?.ft, it has been fatal in th- more 
fouthern countries. Children are more liable to it than adults, fe- 
males than males, and the delicate than thofe who are hardy and 
Tobuft. It prevails chiefly in autumn, and is moft frequent after a 
long courfe of damp or fultry weather. 

CAUSES. — This is evidently a contagious difreroper, and is 
generally communicated by infe&ioo. Whole families, and even 
entire vilbg s, cihr: receive the infe<5t*cn from one p<-rlbn. This 
ought to put people up n their guard againft going- near fuch pa- 
tients as labour under the difor !er; as by that means theyendanger 
not only their own lives, but likewife thofe of their friends and 
connexions. Whatever tends to produce putrid ct midignant fev- 
er?, may likev/.fe occafi n the putrid ulcerous fore throat, as un- 
wholefome air, damaged provifrons, neglecl of cleanlinds, &c. 

SYMP POMS.— It begins with alternate fits of fhivermg and 

t. Th: pulie is qivck, but low and unequal, and generally con- 

ugh t he whole courfe of the difeafe, The patient com- 
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plains greatly of weaknefs and oppreflion of the breaft ; his fpirits 
are lrw, and he is apt to faint away wh.-n fet upright ; he is troub- 
led with a naufea, and often with a vomiting or purging. The two 
latter are moil common in children. The eyes appear red and wa- 
tery, and the face fwells. The urine is at firft p,>le and crude ; * tit, 
as the difeafc advances, it turns more of a yellowiih colour. The 
tongue is white, and generally moift> which ci. iuguifhes this from 
an inflammatory difeafe. Upon looking into the throat, it appears 
{welled, and of a florid red colour. Pale or afh-coloured ipots how- 
ever are here and there interfperfed, and fometimes one broad patch 
or 1'pot, of an irregular figure, and pale white colour, furrounded 
with florid red, only appears. Thefe wmtifh fpots or Houghs cov- 
er fo many ulcers. 

An efflorefcence, or eruption upon the neck, arras, breaft, and 
fingc rs, about the fecond or third day, is a common fymptom of 
this difeafe. When it appears, the purging and vomiting gener- 
ally ceafe. 

Thee is often a flight degree of delirium, and the f?ce fre- 
quently appears bloated, and the iniid&of the noftrils red and ir-flam- 
ed. — The patient complains of a difagreeable putrid fmell, and his 
breath is very oftenfive. 

The putrid ulcerous fore throat may be diftinguifhed from the 
inflammatory, by the vomiting and Ioofenefs with which it is gene- 
rally ufhered in ; the foul ulcers in the throat covered with a white 
or livid coat ; and by the excefiive weaknefs of the patient ; with 
other fymptoms of a putrid fever. 

Unfavorable fymptoms are, anobftinate pur;, ing, extreme weak- 
nefs, dimnefs of the fight ; a livid or black colour of the fpcts, and 
frequent fhiverings, wuh a weak fluttering pulfe. If the eruption 
upon the fkin fuddently difappears, cr becomes of a livid coli ur 
with a difcharge of blood from the nofe or mouth, the danger is 
very great. 

if a gentle fweat break out about the third or fourth day, and 
continue with a flow, firm, and equal pulfe ; if the flcughs caft off 
in a kindly manner, and appear clean and florid at the bottom; and 
if the breathing be foft and free, with a lively colour of the eyes, 
there is reafon to hope for a falutary crifis. 

REGIMEN.— The patient mult be kept quiet, and for themoft 
part in bed, as he will be apt to faint when tak n out of it. — His 
food mult be nourifhingaiki reftorative; as fago-gruflwith red wine, 
jellies, ftrong broths, &c. His drink ought to be generous, and of 
an antifeptic quality: as red wine, negus, white-wine whey, and 
ruch like. 

MEDICINE. — The medicine in this kind of quinfey is en- 
tirely different from that which is proper in the inflammatory. All 
evacuations, as bleeding, purgirg, &c. which weaken the patient, 
mufl be avoided. Ceding medicines, as nitre and cream of tartar, 
are 1 kewife hurtful. Strengthening cordials alone can be ufed with 
fafcy; and thefe ought never to be neglected. 
j If at the beginning, there is a great naufea, or inclination to vom- 
1*> tii£ patient mult take an infufion of greea tea, camomile flowers* 
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cr earduus benedtBusy in order to cleanfe the ftomach. If thefe are 
not fufficient, he may trke a few grains of the powder of ipecacu- 
anha, or any other gentle vomit. 

If tne dif rafe is mild, the throat may be gargled with an infu- 
lion :f l'age arid role leaves, to a g 11 of whichmay be added a fpoon- 
ful or two of honey ; and as much vinegar as will make it agree- 
ably acid j but when the fymptoms are urgent, tne floughs large 
and thick, and the breath very ofFenfive, the following gargle may 
be ufed : 

To fix or feven ounces of thepecVral decoction, when boiling, 
add half an ounce of contrayerva-root ; let it boil for fome time, 
and aft rwards (train the liquor ; to which add two ounces of white 
wine vinegar, an ounce of fine honey, and an ounce of the tincture 
of myrrh. This ought not only to be ufed as a gargle, but a little 
or it In . uld frequently be injected with a fyringe to clean the throat, 
before the patient takes any meat or drink. This method is pe- 
culiarly neceflary for children who cannot ufe a gargle. 

It will be of great benefit if the patie::t frequently receives in- 
to his mourn, through an inverted funnel, the fleams of warm vin- 
egar, myrrh, and honey. 

But when the pu rid fymptoms ran high, and the difeafe is at- 
tended with danger, the only medicine that can be depended upon 
is the Peruvian bark. It may be taken in fuhita.ce, if the patient's 
ftomach will be:ir it. «f not, an ounce of bark grofsly powdered, 
with two drachms of Virginian fnake-root, may be boii d in an 
Eugliih pint and a half, of water to half a pint ; to which a tea- 
fpoonful of the elixir of vitriol may be added, ?nd an oriina^y rea- 
cupful of it taken every three or four hours. Bliftering-plafters 
are very beneficial in this difeafe, efpecially when the patient's pulle 
and fpirits are low. They may be applied to the tnroat, behind 
the ears, or upon the back part of the neck. 

Should the vomitting prove trou.;lefome, it will be proper to 
give the patient two table ipoonsful of the faliue julep every honr. 
Tea made of mint and a little cinnamon will be very proper for 
his ordinary drink, efpecially if an equal quantity of red wine be 
mixed with it. 

In cafe of a violent loofenefs, the fize of a nutmeg of diafcordi* 
um, or the japonic confection, may be taken two or three times 
a-day, or of tener if neceflary. 

If a difchargeof blood from the nofe happens, the fleams of 
warm vinegar may be received up the noftrils frequently ; and the 
drink muft be iharpened with fpirits of vitriol, or tincture of rofes. 
In cafe of a ftranguary,thc body muft be fomented with warm 
water, and emollient clyfters given three or four times a-day. 

After the violence of the difeafe is over, the body mould ftill 
be kept open with mild purgatives ; as manna, fenna, rhubarb, or 
the like. 

If great weaknefs and dejection of fpirits, or night-fweats, 
with other fymptoms of a confumpt ion, mould enfue, we would 
advife the patient to continue the ufe of the Peruvian bark, with 
:he elixir of vitriol, and to take frequently a glafs of generous wine. 
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Thefe, together with a milk diet, and riding on horfeback, are the 

moit likely means for recovering m's itre^gth. 



I 



CHAP. XXXI. 

OF COLDS AND COUGHS. 



_T has already been obferved, that colds are the effect of an 
obtruded perfpiration ; the common c ufes of which we have like- 
w : fe endeavoured to point out, and (hall not here repeat them.— 
Neither {hall we fpend time in enumerating all the various fymp- 
toms of colds, as they are pretty generally known- It may not 
however be amifs to obferve, that almoft every cold is a kind of fe- 
ver, which only differs in degree from fome of thole that have al- 
ready been treated of. 

No age, lex, or conftitution, is exempted from th's difeafe ; 
neither is it in the power of any medicine or regimen to prevent it. 
The inhabitants of every climate are liable to catch cold, nor can 
even the greateft circumfoection defend them at all times from its 
attacks. Indeed, if the human body could be kept conftantly in 
an uniform degree of warmth, fuch a thing as catching cold would 
be impoffible ; but as that cannot be affected by any means, the 
p. ipiratitfn mut be liable to many changes. Such changes, how- 
ever, when final!, do not affect the health t but, when great, they 
mult pr rve hurtful. 

When oppreffion of the breaft, a fluffing of the nofe, unufual 
wearinefs, pain of the head, &c. give ground to believe that the 
perfpiration is obstructed, or, in other words, that the perfon has 
caught c 1% he o ght immediately to leffen his diet, at leait the 
ufual quantity of his folid food, and to abftain from all ftrong 
liquors. JnfUad of flefh, fifh, eggs, raiik, and other nourifhing diet, 
he may eat light bread pudding, veal or chicken broth, panado, 
gruels, and fuch like. His drink may be water gruel fweetened 
with a little honey ; an infufion of balm or linfeed, fharpened with 
the juice of orange or lemon ; a decoction of barley and liquorice, 
'with tamarind, or any otter cool, diluting, acid liquor. 

Above all, his fupper mould be light ; as ("mail poffet, or water- 
^ruel fweetened with hcney, and a little toafted bread in it. If 
honey fhould difagreewith his ftomach, the gruel may be fweetened 
•with treacle or coarfe fugar, and fharpened with the jelly of cur- 
rants. Thofe who have been accuftomed to generous liquors may 
take wine- whey inftead of gruel, which may be fweetened as above. 

The patient ought to lie longer than ufual a bed, and to en- 
courage a gentle fweat, which is eafily brought on towards morn- 
ing, by drinking tea, or any krhd of warm diluting liquor. I have 
often known this practice carry off a cold in one day, which, in all 
probability, had it beer: neglected, would have colt the patient his 
life, or have confined him for fome months. Would people facrifice 
a little time to eafe and warmth, and practice a moderate degree of 
abstinence when the firft fymptoms of a cold appear, we h ve re:'- 
fbn to believe that moft of twe bad effects which flow from an oh- 
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ftru&ed perfpiration, might be prevented. But, after the difeafe 
has gathered ftrength by delay, all attempts to remove u, often 
prove vain. A pleurify, a peripntumony, or a fatal confumptioi 
of he lungs, are the common effects of colds which have either 
been t^ally negl cled or treated improperly. 

Many attempt to cure a cold, by getting drunk. But this, to 
fay no worfe of it, is a very hazardous experiment. No doubt it 
may fome i me s fucceed, by luddenly restoring the perfpiration j but 
when there is any degree of inflammation, which is frequently the 
eafe, ftrong liquors, inftead of removing the malady, will increafe 
It, By this means a common cold may be converted into an in- 
flammatory fever. 

When thofe who labour for*.heir daily bread have the miC 
fortune to catch cold, they cannot afford to bole a day or two, in 
order to keep themfelves warm, and take a little medicine ; by 
which means the diforder is often fo aggravated as to confine them 
for a long time, or even to render them ever after unable to fuftain 
hard labour. But even luch of tne labouring poor as can afford to 
take care of themfelves, are often too hardy to do it ; they affect 
to defpife colds, and as long as they can crawl about, fcorn to be 
confined by what they call a common cold- Hence it is, that colds 
deflroy fuch numbers of mankind. Like any enemy defpifed, 
they gather ftrength from delay, till at length they become invin- 
cible. We often fee this verified in travellers, who, rather than 
loofe a day in the profecution of their bufinefs, throw away their 
lives by purfuing their journey, even in the fevered weather, with 
this difeafe up -n them. 

, It is certain however, that colds may be too much indulged— 
When a perfon, for every flight cold, {huts himfelf up in a warm 
room, and drinks great quantities of warm liquor, it may occafion 
fuch a general relaxation of the folidsas will not be eafily removed. 
It will therefore be proper, when the difeafe will permit, and the 
weather is mild, to join to the regimen mentioned above, gentle 
exercife ; as walking, riding on horfeback, or in a carriage, kc— 
An obftinate cold which no medicine can remove, wili yield to 
gentle exercife and a proper regimen of the diet. 

Bathing the feet and legs in warm water has a great tendency 
to reftore the perfpiration. But care mult be taken that the water 
be not too warm, otherwife it will do hurt. It mould never be 
much warmer than the blood, and the patient fhould go immediate- 
ly to bed after uhng it. Bathing the feet in warm water, lying in 
bed, and drinking warm water-gruel, or other weak liquors, will 
fooner take eff a fpafm, and reftore the perfpiration, than all the 
hot fodorific medicines in the world. This is all that is neceffary 
for removing a common cold ; and if this courfe be taken at the 
beginning, it will feldom fail. 

But when the fymptoms do not yield to abftinence, warmth, 
and diluting liquors, there is reafon to fear the approach of fome 
other difeafe, as an inflammation of the breaft, an ardent fever, or 
the like. If the pulfe therefore be hard and frequent, the fkin hot 
gnd dry, and the patient complains of his head or breaft, it will be 
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neceffary to bleed, and to give the cooling powders recommended 
in the leader lever every three or four hours, till they ^ive a ltool. 

It will likewife be proper ro put a bhitering-plaiter on tne 
back, and give cwo tabie-fpoonsful of the laline mixture every two 
hours, and in inert to treat the patient in all refpe&s, as for a flight 
fever. I have :ften fee a this courle, when obl'erved at the begin- 
ning, remove the complaints in two or three days, when the 
paiieut had all thefymptoms of an approaching ardent fever, or au 
inflammation of the breaft. 

The chief fecret of preventing colds lies in avoiding, as far as 
pofllMe, all excremes eitner of heat or o Id, and in taking cares 
when the body is heated, to let it cool gradually. Thefe and other 
circumitances rebting to this impor rant fubj eft, arefo fully treated 
of under the article Obft rutted Perfpiration, that it is needlefs here to 
relume the confideration of t em. 

OF A COMMON COUGH. 

A COUGH is generally the effect of a cold, which has either 
been improperly treated, or entirely neglected. When it proves obv 
fiirate, there is always real'on to fear the confequences, as this fhews 
a weak ftate of the lungs, and is often the forerunner of a con- 
fumpti :n. 

If the cough be violent, and the patient young and flrong, 
with a hard quick pu'lfe, bleeding will be pr per ; but in weak and 
relaxed habits, bleeding rather prolongs the difeafe. Wh.m the 
patient fpits freely, bleeding is uuneceflary, and lometimes hurtful, 
as it tends t<- leflen that difc ;arge. 

When the cough is t ot attended with any degree of fever, 
and the fpittle is vilcd and tougi , (harp pectoral medicines are to 
he adminiflered, as gum ammoniac, fquills, &c. Two table-fpoon- 
fuls of tne Solution of gum' ammoniac may be taken three or four 
times a-day, more or lefs, according to the age and contlitution of 
the patient. Squills may be given various ways : two ounces of 
the vinegar, the oxymel, or the fyrup, may be mixed with the fame 
quantity of Ample cinnamon water, to which may be added an 
ounce of common water and an ounce of balfamic fyrup. Two 
table-fpoonsful of this mixture may be taken three or four times 
a-day. 

A fyrup made of equal p~rts of lemon-juice, honey, andfugar- 
candy, is likewife very proper m this kind of cough. A lable- 
fpoonful of it may be taken at pleafure. , 

But w»enthe defluxion is fharp and thin, thefe medicines 
rather do hurt. In this cafe gentle opiates, oils, and mucilages 
are more proper. A cup of an infufion of wild poppy leaves, and 
marlfi-mallow roots or the flowers of colts-foot, may be taken fre- 
quently ; or a tea-fpoonful of the pnregoric elixir may be put into 
the patient's drink twice a-day. Fuller's Spanifh infufion is alfo 
a very proper medicine in this cafe, and may be taken in the quan? 
tity of a tea-cupful three or four times a-day.* 

When a cough is occafioned by acrid humours tickling the 

* See AppemiiXj Spamfi Infufion, 
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throat and/at/^, the patient Ihould keep fome foft peroral lozen- 
ges, almoft conftantly in his mouth ; as the Pontrefact liquorice 
cakes, barley-fugar, the common balfamic lozenges, Spunifh juice, 
&c. Thefe blunt the acrimony of the humours, and by taking off 
their ftimulatmg quality, help to appeale the cough.f 

Id obftiuate coughs, proceeding from a flux of humours upon 
the lungs, it will often be neccfikry, befides expectorating medi- 
cines, to have recourfe to iffues, letons, or force cither drain. In 
this cafe I have often obferved the molt happy effects from a Bur- 
gundy-pitch plafter applied between the moulders. I have order- 
ed this limple remedy in the raoft obitinate coughs, in a great num- 
ber of cafes, and in many different constitutions, without ever 
knowing it fail to give relief, unlel's where there were evident figns 
of an ulcer in the lungs. 

About the bulk of a nutmeg of Burgundy-pitch may beipreaa 
thin upon a piece of foft leather, about the iize of the hand, and 
laid between the moulder-blades. It may be taken off and wiped 
every three or four days, and ought to be renewed once a fortnight 
or three weeks. This is indeed a cheap and fimple medicine, and 
confequently apt to be defpifed ; but we vail venture to affirm, 
that the whole materia medica does not afford an application more 
efficacious in almoft every kind of cough, i t has not indeed always 
an immediate effect ; but, if kept on for feme time, it will succeed 
where moft other medicines fail. p .... 

The onlv inconveniency attending this plafter is the itching 
which it occailons ; but furely this may be difpenfed with confid- 
erin<? the advantage which the patient may expect to reap from the 
application ; befides, when the itching becomes very uneafy, the 
plafter may be taken off, and the part rubbed with a dry cloth, or 
wafhed with a little warm milk and wa er. Some caution indeed 
is neceffary in difcontinuing the ufe of fuch a plafter ; this however 
may be fafely done by making it fmaller by degrees, and at length 
quitting it altogether in a warm feafon.t . 

But coughs proceed from many other caufes befides defiuxions 
upon t e lungs. In thefe cafes the cure is not to be attempted by 
pectoral medicines. Thus, in a c ugh proceeding from a foulnefs 
and debility of the ftomach, fy raps, oils, mucilages and all kinds of 
balfamic medicines do hurt. The Jlcmach cough may be known from 
one that is owing to a fault in the lungs by this, that in the latter 
the patient coughs whenever he infpires, or draws in his breath 
fully ; but in t e former that does not happen. 

The cure of this cough depends chiefly; upon cleanfmg and 
ftrengthening the ftomach ; for which purpofe gentle vomits and 

f in a former edition of this book 1 rcco amended, for an obftinate tickling cough, an 
oily emulfion, made with the paregoric elixir of the Edinburgh D.fpenfatorv, mftead or the 
common alkaline Ip.rit. 1 ha« fince been told by federal praftnioners that they round it to 
be an excellent medicine in this diCorder, and every way deferring of the character which I 
had given it. Whe.e this elixir is not kept, its place m3y be futplKd by adding to the com- 
mon oily emulfion, an adequate proportion of the Thebaic tinclure, or ''quid laudanum. _ 

t Somecomolain that the pitch-plafter adheres t.)0 faft, while others find d.fficulty in 
keeping iton. This proceeds from the different kinds of p tch made ufe of, and likewife 
from the manner of making it. i generally find it anUers belt when mixed with a littJe 
bees-wax, and fpiea.4 as cool m pqflibls. The c !etr, hard, tranfpsrent pitch aniwers tjbe 
purpcle beft, 
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bitter purgatives are moft proper. Thus, after a vomit or two, the 
facred tin&ure, as it is called, may be taken for a confiderable time 
in the dole of one or two table- fpoonsful twice a-day, or as often 
as it is found neceflary, to keep the body gently open. People 
may make this tincture themfelves, by infufmg an ounce of kUra 
picra* in an Englifh pint of white wine, letting it ftand a few days, 
and then ft raining it. 

In coughs which proceed from a debility of the ftomach, the 
Peruvian bark is likewife of confideraole fervice. It may either be 
chewed, taken in powder, or made into a tincture along with other • 
ftomachic bitters. 

A nervous cough can only be removed by change of air and 
proper exerciie ; to which may be added the ufe of gentle opiates. 
Inftead of the Faponaceous pUl, the paregoric elixir, &c. whirh are 
only opium difguifed, ten, fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five drops of 
liquid laudanum, more or lefs, as circumftances require, may be 
taken at bed-time, or when the cough is moft troublefome. im- 
merfing the feet and hands in warm water will < ften appeafe the 
violence of a nervous cough. 

When a cough is only the fymptom of fome other malady, it 
is in vain to attempt to remove it without firft curing the difeafe 
from which it proceeds. Thus when a cough is occalbned by 
teethings keeping the body open, fcarifying the gums, cr whatever 
facilitates the cu.ting of th* 3 teeth, likewife appeafes the ccugh. In 
like manner, when worms occafion a cough, fuch medicines as re- 
move thefe vermin will generally cure the cough j as bitter purga- 
tives, oily clyfters, and fuch like. 

Women, during the lafl months of pregnancy, are often great- 
ly afiii&ed with a cough, which is generally relieved by bleeding, 
and Keeping the body gently open. They ought to avoid all flatu- 
lent food, and to wear a loofe eafy drefs. t 

A cough is not only a fymptom, but is often likewife the fore- 
runner of difeafes. Thus, the gout is frequently ufhered in by a 
very troublefome cough, which affects the patient for fome days 
before the coming on of the fit. This ccugh is generally removed 
by a paroxyfm of the gout, which fh uld therefore be promoted, 
by keeping the extremities warm, dri 'kirg warm liquors, and bath- 
ing the feet and legs frequently in luke-warm water. 

OF THE HOOPING-COUGH, OR CHIN COUGH. 

THIS cough feldom affeds adults, but proves often fatal to 
children. Such children as live upon thin watery diet, who breathe 
anwholefome air, and have too little exercife, are moft liable to this 
difeafe, and generally fuffer moft from it. 

The chin-cough is fo well know:?, even to nurfes, rhat a de- 
fcription of it is ucneceflary. Whatever 1 urts the digeftion, ob- 
ftructs the perforation, cr relaxes the folids, difpofes to 'his difeafe; 
confequently its curemuft depend upon cleanfmg andfrengthenlng 
the ftomach, bracing the folids, and at the fame time promoting 
perfpiration. and the different fecretions. 

* See Appendix Hicra Picra, 
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The diet muft be light and of eafy digeftion ; for children, good 
bread made into pap or pudding, chicken-broth, with other light 
fpoon-meats, are proper ; but thofe who are farther advanced, may- 
be allowed fago-gruel, and if the fever be not high, a little boiled 
chicken, or other white meats. The drink may be hyflbp, or penny- 
royal tea, fweetened with honey or fugar-candy, fmall wine- whey : 
or if the patient be weak, he may fometimes be allowed a little 
negus. 

_ One of the moft effectual remedies in the chin-cough is change 
of air. This often removes the malady, even when the change 
ieems to be from a purer to a lei's wholeibme air. This may in 
fome meafure depend on the patient's being removed from the 
place where the infection prevails. Moft of the difeafes of children 
are infectious ; nor is it at all uncommon to find the chin-ccugh 
prevailing in one town or village, when another, at a very fmall 
diftance, is quite free from it. But whatever be the caufe, wc 
arej'ure of the fact. No time ought therefore to be loft in remov- 
ing the patient at fome diftance from the place where he caught the 
difeafe, and, if poflible, into a more pure and warm air.* 

When the difeafe proves violent, and the patient is in danger 
of being fuffocated by the cough, he ought to be bled, especially 
if there be a fever with a h^rd full pulfe. But as the chief inten- 
tion of bleeding is to prevent an inflammation of the lungs, and to 
render it more fafe to give vcmits, it will feldom be neceflary to 
repeat the operation ; yet if there are fymptoms of an inflammation 
of the lungs, a fecond or even a third bleeding may be requifite. 

It is generally reckoned a favourable fymptom when a fit of 
coughing makes the patient vomit. This cleanfes the ftomach, and, 
greatly relieves the cough. It will therefore be proper to promote 
this difcharge, either by fmall dofes of ipecacuanha, or the vomit- 
ing julep recommended in the Appendix.! 

It is very dim* ult to make children drink after a vomit. I 
have often feen them happily deceived, by i.fufmg a fcruple or 
half a drachm of the powder of ipecacuanha in a tea-pot, with half 
a pint of boiling water. If his be difguifed with a few drops of 
milk and a Utile fugar, they will imagine it tea, and drink it very 
greedily. A fmall tea-cupf ul of this may be given every quarter 
of an hour, or rather every ten minutes, till it operates. 

When tne cnild begins to uke, there will be no occafion for 
drinking any more, as the water already on the ftomach will be 
fufficient. 

Vomits not only cleanfe the ftomach, which in this difeafe is 
generally loaded with vifcid phlegm, but they likewife promote the 
perforation and other fecretions, and ought therefore f be repeat- 
ed according to the obftinacy of the difeafe. They fhould not how- 

* Some think the air ought not t» be changed til) the difeafe h on the detlins ; but there 
Teems to be no lurHcient reafon for this opinion, as patients havr. been known to reap benefit 
from a change of air at all periods of the difeafe. It is not fuf.icient to tske the patient out 
daily in a carriage. This feJdom anfwera any gOQd purpose ; but often docs hurt by gWing 
him cold. 

t Sm Appendix, Vmitir.g Jvitp. 
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ever be ftrong ; gentle vomits frequently repeated, are both lefe 
dangerous, and more beneficial than ftrong ones. 

The body ought to be kept gently open. The bsft medicines 
for this purpofe are rhubarb and its preparations, as the fyrup, 
tincture, &c. Of thefe a tea-fpoonful or two may be given to an 
infant twice or thrice a-day, as there is occafion. To inch as are 
farther advanced, the dofe muft be proportionally increafed, and 
repeated till it has the defired eff-ct. Thofe who cannot be 
brought to take the bitter tincture, may have an infufion of fenna 
and prunes, fweetened with imnna, coarie fugar, or honey ; or a 
few grains of rhubarb mixed with a tea-fpoonful or two of fyrup, 
or currant jelly, fo as to difguife the tafte. Moft children are fond 
of fyrups and jellies, and feldom refufe even a difagreeable medi- 
cine when mixed with them. 

Many people bel.eve that oily, pe&onl, and balfamic medi- 
cines poffefs wonderful virtues for the cure of the chia-cough, and 
accordingly exhibit them plentifully to patients of every age ai 
conftitution, without cnfi'ering that pvery thing of this nature 
muft load the ftomach, hurt the digeftion, and of courfe aggravate 
the diforder.* 

The millepedes, or wooi-lice, are gre itly recommended for the 
cure of a chm-cough. Thofe who chufe to make ufe of th'-fe in- 
fects, may infufe two ounces of them bruTed in a pint of fmall 
white-wine for one night. Afterwards the liquor may be ftrair.ed 
through a cloth, and a table-fpoonful of it given to the patient 
three or four times a-day. 

Opiates are fometimes neceffary to allay the violence of the 
cough. For this purpofe a little of the fyrup of poppies, or five, 
fix. or feven drops of laudanum, according to the ag^ of the p.tient 
may be taken in a cup of hyfTop or penny-royal tea, and repeated 
occafionally.t 

The garlic ointment is a well-known remedy in Ncrth-Britain 
for the chin-cough. It is made, by beating in a mortar, garlic, 
with an equal quantity of hog's lard. With this the fries of the 
feet may be rubbed twice or thrice a-day ; but the beft method is 
to fpread 't upon a rr.g, and apply it in the form of a pbfter. It 
fhould be renewed every night and morning at leaft, as the garlic 
foon lofes its virtue. This is an exceeding good medicine both in 
the chin-cough,1: and in moft other coughs of an obftinate nature. 
Jt ought not however to be ufed when the patient is very hot or 
feverim, left it fhould increafe thefe fymptoms. 

The feet fhould be bathed once every two or three days in 
lukewarm water ; and a Burgundy-pitch plafter kept conitantly 

* Dr. Dwplanil fays, he has feen many good effects from the kermes mineral in this 
complaint, the cough being frequently alleviated even by the ft,- ft dofe. The dofc for a chi'd 
of one year old, is a quarter of a grain dilTolv-d in a cup of any liquid, repeated two or three 
timesa-day. For a child ->f two years, the dofe it half a grain } and the quantity muft be 
thus increafed in proportion to the age of the patient. 

f Some recommend the extraft of hemlock as an extraordinary remedy in the hooping- 
cough; but fofar as I have been able to observe, it is in no way fuperior to opium, which, 
when prop«iy adminiftered, will often relieve fome of the molt troublefome fymptomi ofthia 
diforder. 

\ At this difeafe it evidently fnafmrrd'c, I am inclined Co think, that tonic medicines will 
la time be found the moft proper for its care. 
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between the fhoulders. But when the difeafe proves very violent, 
it will be neceffary, inilead of it, to apply a bliftering-plafter, and to 
keep the parr open for fome time with inue-ointment. 

When the difeafe is prolonged, and the patient is free from a 
fever, the Peruvian bark, and other bitters, are the moft proprr 
medicines. The bark may either be taken in fubitance, or in a 
decoclon or infufion, as is moft agreeable. For a child, ten, fif- 
teen, or twenty grains, according to the age of the patient, may be 
given three or four times a-day. For an adult, half a drachm or 
two fcruples will be proper. Some give the extract of the bark 
with cant harides ; but to manage this requires considerable atten- 
tion. It is more fafe to give a few grains of caftor along with the 
bark. A child of fix or feven years of age may take feven or eight 
grains of call- r, with fifteen grains of powdered bark, for a dofe. 
This may b j made into a mixture with two or three ounces of any 
iimple diftilled water, and a little fyrup, and taken three or f.ur 
times a-day. 

CHAP. XXXII. 

INFLAMMATION OF. THE STOMACH, AND OTHER 
VISCERA. 

j\hL inflammations of the bowels are dangerous, and require 
the moft fpeedy affiftance ; as they frequently end in a fuppuration, 
and fometimes in a mortification, which is certain death. 

CAUSES.— Ah inflammation of th- ftomach may proceedfronl 
any of the caufes which produce an inflammatory fever ; as cold 
liquor drank while the body is warm, obftru&ed perfpiration, or 
the fudden ftriking in of any eruption. It may likewife proceed 
from the acrimony of the bile, or from acrid and ftimulating fub- 
ftances taken into the ftomach ; as ftrong venrits or purges, ccrro- 
five poifons, and i'uch like. When the gout has been repelled from 
the extremities, either by cold or improper applications, it often oc- 
cafions an inflammation of the ftomach. Hard or indigefiiUe fub- 
ftances taken into the ftomach, as bones, the ftones of fruit, &c. 
may likewife have that effect. 

SYMPTOMS. — It is attended whh a fixed pain and burning 
heat in the ftomach ; great reftleflhefs and anxiety; a fmall, quick, 
and hard pulfe ; vomiting, or, at leaft, a naufea and ficknefs ; ex- 
ceflive thirfl; ecldnefs of the extremities ; difficulty of breathing ; 
c Id clammy fweats ; and fometimes convullions and fainting fit.?. 
The ftomach is fwelled, and often feels hard to the touch. One of 
the moft certain figns of this difeafe, is the fenfe of pain, which the 
patient feels upon taking any kind of food or drink, efpscially if 
it be eitb r too hot or too cold. 

When the patient vomits every thing he eats or drinks, is ex- 
tremely reftbfs, has a hickup, with an intermitting pulfe, and fre- 
quent fainting fits, the danger is v cry great. 

REGIMEN. — All acrimonious, heating and irritating food 
and drink, are carefully to be avoided. The weakuefs of the p:>- 
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tient may deceive the byftanders, and induce (hem to give wines, 
Spirits, or other cordials ; but thefe never fail to increafe the dif- 
eafe, and often occafion fudden death. The inclination to vomit 
may likewife impofe on the attendants, and make them think a 
vomit neceffary ; but that too is almoft certain death. 

The food muft be light, thin, cool, and eafy of digeftion. Ft 
muft be given in iraall quanritu s, and fhould neither be quite cold, 
nor too hot. This gruel made of barley or oatmeal, light toafted 
bread diff-.lved in boiling water, or very weak chicken broth, is 
the moft proper. The drink fhould be clear whey, barley-water, 
water in which toafted bread has been baled, or decoctions of 
emollient vegetables* as liquorice and marfh-uallow roots, far- 
faparilla, or the like. 

MEDICINE.—Bleedingin this difeafe is abfolutely neceffary, 
and is almoft the only thing that can be depended on. When the 
difeafe proves obftinate, it will often be proper to repeat this ope- 
ration feveral times, nor muft the low ftate of the pulfe deter us 
from doing fo. The pulfe indeed generally rifes upon bleeding, and 
as long as that is the cafe, the operation is fafe. 

Frequent fomentations wi'h lukewarm water, or a decoction of 
emollient vegetables, are likewife beneficial. Flan n el cloths dipped 
in thefe muft be applied to the region of the ftomnch, and remov- 
ed as they ?row cool. They murine the^ be applied too warm, nor 
be fuffered to continue till they become quite cold, as either of thefe 
extremes would aggravate the difeafe. 

The feet and legs ought likewife to be frequertly bathed in 
lukewarm water, and warm bricks or poultices may be applied to 
the foles of the feet. The warm bath, if it can be conveniently 
ufed, will be of great fervice. 

In this, and 11 other inflammations of the bowels, an epifpaftic, 
or bliftering-plafter, applied ovc the part affc-cled, is one of the 
beft remedies I know. I have often ufed it, and do not recollect 
one inftance wherein it did not give relief to the patient. 

The only internal medicines which we fhall venture to recom- 
mend in this difeafe, are mild clyft ers. Thefe may be made of warm 
water, or thin water-gruel ; and if the pa f ient is coftive, a little fweet 
oil, honey, or manna, may be added. Clvfters anfwer the purpofe 
of an internal fomentation, while they keep the body open, and at 
the fame time nourifh the patient, who is often in this difeafe una- 
ble to retain any food upon his ftom?ch. For thefe rea r ons th C y 
mu!t net be neglected, as the patient's life may depend on them. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE INTESTINES. 

THIS is or.e of the moft painful and dargerous difeafes that 
mankind is liable to. It generally proceeds from the fame catrfes^zs 
the inflammation of the ftomach ; to whic'- maybe added cofhve- 
riefs, worms, eating unripe fruits ; or gr p at quantities of nuts, drink- 
ing hard, windy malt liquors, as ftale bo'tledberr crale, four wire 
cyder, &c Jt may likewife be ccc?fioned by a rupture, by fchirr- 
ous tumours of the inteftines, cr by their cpp:fite fides growing 
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The inflammation of t! e inteftines is denominated Liac tajjlon, 
Enteritis, 6c. according to the name of the parts affected. ^ The 
treatment however is nearly the fame whatever part of the inteft- 
iual canal be the feat of the difeafe ; we ftr.il therefore omit thefe 
diftincr.ions, left they frnuld perplex the reader. 

The Jymptoms here are nearly the fame as in the foregoing dif- 
eafe ; only the pain, if poflible, is more acute, and is fituated low- 
er. The vomiting is l ; k wile more violent, and fometimes even the 
excrements, tog< t ier with the . lyfters, are difcharged by the mouth. 
The pati^«t is continually belching up wind, and has often an ob- 
struction of his urine. 

While the pain fhifts, and the vomiting only returns at certain 
intervals, and while the clyfters pafs downwards, there is ground 
for hope; but when the clyfters and faces are vcmited, and the pa- 
tient is exceeding weak, with a low fluttering pulfe, a pale coun- 
tenance, and a difagreeable or ftiaki^g breath, there is great reafbn 
to fear that the conlequences will prove fatal. Clammy fweat, black 
fee id fto h, with a fmall i tennit ing pulfe, and a total cefTation of 
p:in, ire ngns of a mortification already begun, and of an approach- 
ing de?th. 

REGIMEN. — The regimen in this difeafe is in general the" 
fame as in an inflammntion of the ftomach. The patient mufl be 
kept quiet, avoiding cold, and all violent paflicns of the mind, His 
food ought to be very ligh', and given in fmall quantities ; his drink 
weak and dilu ing ; as clear whey, barley-water, and fuch like. 

MEDICINE. — Bleeding in this, as well as in the inflamma- 
tion of the ftomach, is of the preateft importance. It fhonld be 
performed as foon as the fympt ~ms app ar, and mufl be repeated 
ace 3rding to the ftrength of the patient, and the violence of the dfeale. 

A bl'.ftering plafter is here likewife to be applied immediately 
over the part where the mod violent pain is". This not only relieves 
the pain of the bowels; but even clyfters and purgative medicines, 
which before had no effect, will operate when the blifter begins to 
rife. 

Fomentations and laxative clyfters are by no means to be omit- 
ted. The patient's feet and legs fhould frequently be bathed in 
warm wa'er; and clothes dipped into it applied to his belly. Blad- 
ders filled with warm water may likewife be applied to the region 
of the naval, and warm bricks, or bottles filled with warm water, 
to the foles of the feet. The clyfters may be made of barley-water 
or thin gruel with fait, and foftened with fweet oil or freih butter. 
Thefe may be adminiftered every two or three hours, or oftener, 
if the patient continues ccftive. 

If the difeafe does not vield to clyfters and fomentation?, re- 
courfe muft be had to pretty ftrong purgatives : but as thefe, by ins- 
tating the bowels, often increafe their contraction, and by that 
means fmftrate their own intention, it will be necefiarv to join them 
with opiat s, which bv allaying the pain, and relaxirg the Ipas- 
modic contractors of the guts, greatly afltft the operation cf pur- 
gatives in this cafe. 

What anfwers the purpofe of opening the body very w 
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a folution of the bitter purging falts. Two ounces of thefe may 
be difTolved in an Erglifh pint of warm water, or trio gruel, and a 
tea-fpoonful of it taken every h?lf hour till it operates. At the fame 
time fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five drops of laudanum may be giv- 
en in a glafs of peppermint or limple cinnamon-water, to appeaie 
the irritation, and prevent the vcmithg, &c. 

Acids have often a very happy effect in ftaying thevomiting,and 
appeafmg the other violent fymptoms of this difeafe. It will there- 
fore be of ufe to fharpen the patients drink with cream of tartar, 
juice of lemon; or, when thefe cannot be obtained, wit 1 } vinegar. 

But it often happens that no liquid whatever will ftay on the 
ftomach. In th ; s cafe the patient muft take purging pills. I have 
generally found the following anfwer very well : Take jalhp in pow- 
der, andvitrhlated tirtar, of each half a drachm, opium one grain, 
Cafcile foap as much as will mike the mafs fit for pills. Thefe 
muft be taken at one dcf?, and if they do not operate in a few 
hours, the dofe may be renewed. 

If a ftool cannot be procured by any of the above means, it will 
be neceffary to imm^rfe the panVnt in warm water up to the bre2ft. 
I have often feen this fucceed when other means had been tried in 
vain. The patient muft continue in the water as long as he can 
eafiiy bear it without fainting, and if one immerfion has not the 
defired effect, it may be repealed as fern as the patient's ftrength 
and fpirits are recruited, it is more fafe for him to go frequently 
into the bath, than to continue too long at a time, and it is often 
neceffary to repeat it feveral times before it has the defired effeft. 

It has fometimes happened, aitr all other means of procuring a 
ftool had been tried to no purpofe, that tfrs was brought about by 
immerfing the patient's lowe- ex'remitus in cold water, or making 
him walk on a wet p?.vement, ad dafhing his legs and thighs with 
the cold water. This method, when others fail, at leaft merits a 
trial. It is indeed attended with fome danger j but a dcubtful rem- 
edy is better than none. 

In detperat* cafes it is common to give quickfilver. This may 
be g : ven to the quantity of feveral ounces, or even a pound, but 
fliould not exreed that.* When there is reafon to fufpeft a morti- 
fication of the guts, this medicine ougnt not to be tried. In that 
cafe it cannot cure th- parent, and will only hnften his death. But 
when the obftru&ion is occafior.ed by any caufe that can be remov- 
ed by force, quickfilver is not only a proper medicine, but the beft 
that can be adminiiVred, as it is the fi teft body we know for mak- 
ing its way through the in'e^.in.l canal. 

If the difeafe proceeds fr ma rupture, the patient muft be laid 
with hi? h c ad very low, and the inteftines returned by gentle pre f i> 
ure with the hand. If th ; s, w ; th fomentations and clyfters, mould 
not fucceed, recourfe muft be had to a furgical operation, which 
may give the patient relief. 

* When quickfilver is given in two large quantities, it defeats its own intention, as it 
drags down the bottom of the ftomach, which prevents its peit'ng ever the Pylorus. In 
tlmcafe the parent mould bs hung up by the heels, in order that ih; quickliivcr nuy b* 
di (charged by bis rrrouth. 
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Such as would avoid this excruciating and dangerous difeafe, 
muft cakt care never to be too long without a ftool. ' Some who 
have died of it have had feveral pounds of hard dry faces taken out 
of their guts. They (hould 1 kewife beware of eating too freely of 
lour or unripe fruits, or drinking ftale wi"dy liquor^ &c. I have 
known it brought on by livi g too much on baked fruits, .which are 
feldom good. It likewife proceeds frequently from cold caught by 
wet cloths, &c- but efpecially from wet feet. 

OF THE COLIC. 

THE colic has a great refemblance to the two preceding dif- 
eafes, both in its fymptoms and method of cure. It is genenlly 
attended with coftivenefs and acute pain of |he bowels j and re- 
quires diluting diet, evacuations, fomentations, &c 

Colics are vanouily denominated according to their caufes, as 
the flatulent, the bilious, the byjleric, the nervoui, &C As each of 
thefe require a particular method of treatment, we fhall point out 
their moft general fymptoms, and the means to be ufed for their 
relief. 

The flatulent, or wind-colic, is generally occasioned by an hi* 
difcreet ufe of unripe fruits, meats of hard digeftion, windy Veget- 
ables, fermenting liquors, and fuch like. It may likewife proceed 
from an obftru&cd perfpiration, or catching cold. Delicate pecple, 
whofe d'gefhve powers are weak, are moft liable to this kind of* 
colic. 

The flatulent colic may either affect the ftomach or interlines. 
It is attended with a painful ftretching of the affected part. The 
patient feels a rumbling in his guts, and is generally relieved by a 
diicharge of wind, either upwards or downwards. 'The pain is 111- 
dom confined to any particular part, as the vapour wanders from 
one divificn of the bowels to another till it finds a vent. 

When the difeale proceeds from windy liquor, green fruit, 
four herbs, 0* the like, the beft medicine on the firft appearance of 
the iymptom is a dram of brandy, gin, or any good fpirits. The 
patient fhould likewife fit with his feet upon a warm hearth-ftone, 
or apply warm bricks to them; and warm cloths maybe applied 
to his ftomacn and boweis. 

This is the only colic wherein ardent fpirits, fpiceries, or any 
thing of a hot nature, maybe ventured up-m. Nor indeed are 
they to be ufed here unlefs at the very begincing, before any fymp^ 
toms of inflammation appear. We have reafon to believe, that a 
colic occafioned by wind or flatulent food might always be cured 
by fpirits and warm liquors, if they were taken immediately upon 
perceiving the firft uneaiinefs ; but when the pain has cor tinued for 
a confiderabie time, and there is reafon to fear an inflammation of 
the bowels is already begun, all hot things are to be av ided as poi- 
fon, and the patient is to be treated in the fame manner as for the 
-inflammation of the interlines. 

Several kinds of food, as honey, egfrs, 8zr, oecafion colics in 
fome particular conftitutions. I havegener dty found the beft a e.h- 

cure for thef :, was to drink plentifully of foul) diluting U^fcrsi 

(15) 
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as watef-grpel, fraall poiTet, water with toafted bread foaked in it, &c. 

Colics which proceed from excels and indigeftion generally cure 
themfelves by occafioning vomiting or purging. Thefe difcharges 
^re by no means to be flopped, but promoted by drinking plenti- 
fully of warm water, or weak poiTet. When their violence is over, 
the patient may take a dofe ot rhubarb, or any other gentle purge, 
to carry off the dregs of his debauch. 

Colics Which are occafioned by wet feet, or catching cold, may 
generally be removed at the beginning, by bathing the feet and legs 
in warm water, and drinking fuch diluting liquors as will promote 
the perfpiration, as weak whey, or water-grue., with a fmall quan- 
tity of fpirits in it. 

Thole flatulent colics, which prevail fo much among country 
people, might generally be prevented were they careful to change 
their clothes when they get wet. They ought Hkewife to take a 
dram, or to drink fome warm liqmor after eating any kind of green 
trafh. We do not mean to recommend the pra&ice of dram drink- 
ing, but in this cafe ardent fpirits prove a real medicine, and indeed 
the belt that can be adminiftered. A glafs of good peppermint- wa- 
ter will have nearly the fame effect as a glafs of brandy, and in fome 
cafes is rather to be preferred. 

The bilious colic is attended- with very acute pains about the re- 
gion of the naval. The patient complains of great thirft, and is 
generally coftive. He vomits a hot, bitter, yellow coloured bile, 
which being difcharged, feems to afford fome relief, but is quickly 
followed by the fame violent pain as before. As the diftemper ad- 
vances, the propenfity to vomit fometimes increafes fo as to become 
almoft continual, and the proper motion of the interlines is fo far 
perverted, that there are all the fvmptoms of impending iliac palTian. 

If the patient be young and. ftrong, and the pulfe full and fre- y 
quent, it will be proper to bleed, after which clyfters may be ad- 
miniftered. Clear whey or gruel, fharpened with the juice of lemon, 
or cream of tartar, muft be drank freely. Small chicken broth, 
with a little manna diffolved in it, or a flight deco£tion of tamarinds, 
are Hkewife very proper, or any other thin, acid, opening liquor. 

Befides bleeding and plentiful dilution, it will be necelTary to 
foment the belly with ck jths dipped in warm water, and if this 
ihould not fucceed, the patient mult be immerfed up to the breaft 
in warm water. 

In the bilious colic the vomiting is often very difficult to re- 
train. When this happens, the patient may drink a decoction of 
toafted bread, or an infufion of garden mint in boiling water. Should 
thefe not have the defired elTecl:, the faline draught, with a few 
drops of laudanum in it, may be given, and repeated according to 
the urgency of the fymptoms. A fmall quantity of Venice treacle 
may be fpread in form of a cataplafm, and applied to the pit of the 
ftomsch. Clyfters, wiih a proper quantity of Venice treacle or li- 
quid laudanum in them, may likewife be frequently adminiftered. 
The hyfteric colic bears a great refemblance to the bilious. R 
i -:• attended with acute pains about the region of the tlomach, vomit- 
ing, &c, What the patient vomits in this cafe is commonly of a 
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greenim colour. There is a great finking of the fpirits, with de- 
jection of mind and difficulty of breathing, which are the charaft- 
eriftic fymptoms of this diforder. Sometimes it is accompanied 
with the jaundice, but this generally goes off of its own accord in 
a few days. 

In this colic all evacutions, as bleeding, purging, vomiting, &c. 
do hurt. Every thing that weakens the patient, or links the fpirits, 
is to be avoided. If however the vomiting fhould prove violent, 
luke warm water, or fmall polfet, may be drank tocleanfe the ftom- 
ach. Afterwards the patient may take fifteen, twenty, or twenty- 
five drops of liquid laudanum in a glafs of cinnamon-water. This 
may be repeated every ten cr twelve hours till the fymptoms abate. 

The patient may likewife take four or five of the foetid pills 
every fix hours, and drink a cup of penny- royal tea after them- If 
afafoetida fhould prove difagreeable, which is fometimes the cafe, a 
tea-fpoonful of the tin&ure of caftorin a cupof penny-royal tea, or 
thirty or forty drops of the balfam of Peru dropped upon a bit of 
loaf fugar, may be taken in its ftead. The anti-hyfteric plafter may 
aUb be ufed, which has often a good effect* 

The nervous colic prevails among miners, fmelters of lead, 
plumbers, the manufacturers of white lead, &c. It !s very common 
in the cyder counties of England, and is fuppofed to be occafionecl 
by the leaden vefiels ufed in preparing that liquor. It is likewife 
a frequent difeafe in the Weft-Indies, where it is termed the dry- 
belly-ache. 

No difeafe of the bowels is attended with more excruciating; 
pain than this. Nor is it foon at an end. I have known it con- 
tinue eight or ten days with very little intermiilion, the body ail 
the while continuing bound in fpite of medicine, yet at length yield , 
and the patient recover.! It generally however, leaves the patient 
weak, and often ends in a pally. 

The general treatment of this difeafe is fo nearly the fame with 
that of the iliac paffion, or inflammation of the guts, that we fhalL 
not infill upon it. The body is to be opened by mild purgatives 
given in fmall dofes, and frequently repeated, and their operation 
muft be aflifted by loft oily clyfters, fomentations, &c, The caftor- 
oil is reckoned peculiarly proper in this difeafe. It may both be 
mixed with the clyfters and given by the mouth.} 

The Barbadoes tar is faid to be an efficacious medicine in this 
complaint. It may be taken to the quantity of two drachms tkree 
times a-day, or oftener if the ftomach will bear it. This tar, mix- 
ed with an equal quantity of ftrongrum, is likewife proper for rub* 
bing the fpine, in cafe any tingling or other fymptoms of the palfy ? 
are felt. When the tar cannot be obtained, the back may be rub- 
bed with ftrong fpirits, or a little oil of nutmegs, or of rofemary. 

If the patisnt remains weak and languid after this difeale, he 

* See Appendix, Aml-Hyjleric Phfler. 

f As the fmoke of tobacco thrown into the bowelj will often procure a ftoo! when a! I 
C.hcr mesr.j have filled, an apparatus for this purpofe ought to be kept by evert furgeon. Jt 
may be purchafed at a fmall. expence, *nd will be of fervice in feveral other cafes, as the re- 
covery ot browned perfons, ice 

I The dofs is from one tabje-fpsonful to two or three, if fttcsffarT to open the lefa- 
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mull take exerdfe on horfeback, and ufe an infufion of the Peru, 
vian-bark in wine. When the difeafe ends in a palfy, the Bath-wa« 
ters are found to be extremely proper. 

To avoid this kind of colic, people mult fhun all, four fruits, 
acids, and auftere liquors, &c. Thole who work in lead ought 
never to go to their bufinels fading, and Their food ihould be oily 
or fat. They may take a glafs of falad oil, with a little brandy or 
rum, every morning:, but mould never t2ke fpirits alone. Liquid 
aliment is beft for them; as fat broth?, &c. but low living is bad. 
They fhould frequently go a little out of the tainted air; and fhould 
never fuffer therc.felves to be ccftive. In the Weft-Indies and on 
the coait of Guinea, it has been found of great ufe for preventing 
this chclic, to wer.r a piece cf flannel round thewaift, and to drink 
an infufion of ginger by way of tea. 

Sundry other kinds of this difeafe might be mentioned, but too- 
many diflinftions would tend only to perplex the reader. Thofe al- 
ready mentioned are the meft material, and ihould indeed be at- 
tended to, as their treatment is very d ; tferent. But even perfons 
who are not in a condition to dtfUrguifh very accurately in thefe 
matters, may neverthelefs be of great fervice to patients in colics of 
every kind, by only obferving the following gentral rul s, viz. To 
bathe the feet and legs in warm water; to apply bladders filled with 
warm water, or cloths wrung out of it, to the ftomach and bowels; 
to make the patient drink freely of diluting mucilaginous liquors; 
and to give him an emollient clyiier every two or three hours . 
Should thefe not facceed, the patient ought to be immerftd in warm 
water* 

INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNETS. 

CAUSES.-— This difeafe mav proceed from any of thofe cnufes 
which produce an inn mimatcry fever. It may likewife be occafion- 
ed by. wounds or bruifes of the kidneys ; fmall ftones or gr- vol lodg- 
ing within them; by ftrong diuretic medicines, as fpirits of turpen- 
tine, tin&ure of cantharides, &c. Violent motion, as hard riding 
or walking, efpecially in hot weather, or whatever drives the blood 
too forcibly into the kidneys, may occafion the malady. It may 
iikewife proceed from lying too fo ft, too much on the back, invcl- 
untarv contractions, or fparms in the urinary veffels, &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — There is a fharp pain about the region of the 
kidneys, with fome degree of fever, and ailupor or dull pain in the 
thigh of the affected fide. The urine is at firft clear, and afterwards 
of a reddifh colour; but ?n the word kind of the difeafe it generally 
continues pale, is palTed with difficulty, and commonly in fmall quan- 
tities at a time. The patient feels great uneafinefs when ^e endeav- 
ours to walk or fit upright. Ke lies with moft eafe on t^e affect- 
ed fide, and has generally a naufea or vomiting, refembling that 
which happens in the colic. 

This difeafe nowever may be diftinguifhed from the colic by 
the pain being feated farther back, and bv the difficulty of paffing 
utine with which it is conftantlv attended. 

&EGIMEN.~-Every thing cf a heating or Simulating nature 
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is to be avoided. The food mul be thin and light; as panado, 
fmall broths, with mild vegeta' les, and the like. Emollient and thin 
liquors muft be plentifully drank; as clear whey, or balm*tea fweet- 
ened wrh honey, deco£tion of marfh-mallow roots : with barley and 
liquorice, &c. The patient, not withftanding the vomiting, mufl 
conftantlv keep fippir.g fmall quantities of thefe or other diluting li- 
quors. Nothir.g lb fafely and certainly abatesthe inflammation, and 
exp Is the oLftrueYirg caufe, as copious dilution. The patient muft 
be'kept eafy, quiet, and free from cold., as long as any fymptoms or 
inflammation remain. 

MEDICINE.— Bleeding is generally neceflary, efpecially at 
the begining. Ten or twelve ounces may be let from the arm or 
foot with a lancet, and if the pain and inflammation continue, the 
operation may be repeated in twenty-four hours, efpeciallv if the 
patient be of a full habit. Leeches may likewife be applied to the 
hemorrhoidal veins, as a difcharge irora thefe will greatly relieve 
the patient. 

Cloths dipped in warm water, or bladders filled with it, muft 
be applied as near as poflible to the part affected, and renewed as 
they grow cool. If the bladders be tilled with a deco&ion of mal- 
lows and camomile flowers, to which a little faffron is added, and 
mixed with about a third pare of new milk, it will be ftill more bene- 
ficial. 

Emollient clyfiers ought frequently to be admimitered ; and it 
thefe do not open the body, a little fait and honey or manna may 
be added to them. 

The fame courfe is to be followed where grz vel or (tone is lodg- 
ed in the kidney, but when the gravel or (lone is feparated from the 
kidney, and lodges in the Ureter,* it will be proper, belides the 
fomentations, to rub the fmall of the back with i'weet oil, and to give 
gentle diuretics; as juniper, water, fweetened with the fyrup ot 
marfh-mallows; a tea-fpoonful of the fweet fpirits of nitre, with a 
few drops of laudanum, may now and then be put in a cup of the 
patient's drink. lie ought likewife to.take exercife on horle-back, 
or in a carriage, if he be able to bear it. 

When the difeafe is protracted beyond the feventh or eighth 
day, and the patient complains of a ftupor and heavinefs of the part, 
has frequent returns of chillnefs, fnivering, &c. there isreafon to 
mfpett that matter is forming in the kidney, and that an abicels 
will enfue. ". 

When matter in the m ine fhews that an ulcer is already form- 
ed in the kidney, the patient mull be careful to abftain from all ac- 
rid, four and falted proviuons, and to live chiefly upon mild mucil- 
aginous herbs and fruits, together with the broth of young animals, 
made with barley, and common pot-herbs, &c, His drink may be 
whey, and butter milk that is not four. The Latter is by lome reck- 
oned a fpecific remedy in ulcers of the kidnevs. To anfwer this 
chara&er however, it muft be drank for a cpniiderable time. Cha- 

* The ureters are too long and fmall canils, one on each fide which carry the urine 
from the bafon of the kidney? to the bladder. The^ ar ■ lomcrirr.es obftructed by Irnsll j«t~ 
ces qf graul falling down from the kidneyi, and locgiiJI in them,, 
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Jybeate waters have likewife been found beneficial in this difeafe 
This medicine is eafily obtained, as it is found in every part of Great- 
Britain. It muft likewife be ufed for a confiderable time, in order 
to produce any falutary effects. 

Thofe who are liable to frequent returns of inflammation, or 
obftru&ions of the kidneys, muft abftain from wines, efpecially 
iuch as abound with tartar; and their food*>ughtto be light, and of 
eafy digeftiou. They fhould uie moderate exercife, and Ihould not 
lie too hot, nor too much on their back. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE BLADDER. 

THE inflammation of the bladder proceeds, in a great meaf- 
ure, from the fame caufes as that of the kidneys. It is known by 
an acute pain towards the bottom of the belly, and difficulty of 
pafling urine, with feme degree of fever, a conftant inclination to 
go to ftool, and a perpetual defire to make water. 

This difeafe muft be treated on the fame principles as the one im- 
mediately preceding. The diet muft be light and thin, and the drink 
of a cooling nature. Bleeding is very proper at the beginning, 
and in robuft conftitutions it will often be neceflfary to repeat it. 
The lower part of the belly fhould be fomented with warm water, 
or a decoction of mild vegetables ; and emollient clyfters ought fre- 
quently to be adminiftered, &c. 

The patient fhould abftain from every thing that is of a hot, 
acrid and Simulating quality, and fhould live entirely upon fmall- 
broths, gruels, or mild vegetables. 

A ftoppage of urine may proceed from other caufes befides an 
inflammation of the bladder; as a fwelling of the hemorrhoidal 
veins, hard faces lodged in the rectum, a ftone in the bladder, ex- 
crefcences in the urinary paffages, a palfy of the bladder, hyfteric 
affections, &c. Each of thefe require a particular treatment, which 
does not fall under our prefent confideration. We fhall only ob- 
ferve, that in all of them mild and gentle applications are the fafeft, 
as ftrong diuretic medicines, or things of an irritating nature, gen- 
erally increafe the danger. I have known fome perlbns kill them- 
felves by introducing probes into the urinary paflages, to remove, 
as they thought, fomewhat that obftructed the difcharge of urine, 
and others bring on a violent inflammation of the bladder, by uie- 
ing ftrong diuretics, as oil of turpentine, &c- for that purpofe. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE LIVER, 

THE liver is lefs fubjedt to inflammation than moft of the oth- 
er vifcera, as in it the circulation is flower ; but when an inflamma- 
tion does happen, it is with difficulty removed, and often ends in a 
fuppuration or fcirrhus. 

CAUSES. ^—Befides the common caufes of inflammation, we 
may here reckon the following, viz. exceflive_ fatnels, a fcirrhus of 
the liver itfelf, violent fhocks from ftrong vomits when the liver was 
before unfound, an aduft cr atrabiliarian ftate of the blood, any 
thing that fuddenly cools the liver after it has been greatly heated, 
ftones obstructing the courfc of the bile, drinking ftrong wines and 
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fpirituous liquors, ufiag hot fpicy aliment, obftinate hypochondria- 
cal affections, &c. 

SYMPTOMS.— Th's difeafe is known by a painful tenfion of 
the right fide under the falfe ribs, attended with fome degree of fe- 
ver, a fenfe of weight or fulnefs of the part, difficulty of breathing, 
loathing of food, great thirlt, wijth a pale or yelbwifh colour of the 
fkin and eyes. 

The Symptoms here are various, according to the degree of in- 
flammation, and likewife according to the particular part of the liv- 
er where the inflammation happens. Sometimes the pain is fo incon- 
liderable, that an inflammation is not fo much as fufpected ; but 
when it happens in the upper or convex part of the liver, the pain 
is more acute, the pulfe quicker, and the patient is often troubled 
with a dry cough, a hickup, and a pain expending to the fhoulder, 
with difficulty of lying on the left fide, &c. 

This difeafe may be diftinguilhed from the pleurify, by the 
pain being lei's violent, feated under the falfe ribs, the pulfe not fo 
hard, and by the difficulty of lying on the left fide. It may be dift- 
inguifhed from the hyfteric and hypuchondriac diforders by the de- 
gree of fever with which it is always attended. 

This difeafe if properly treated, is feidom mortal. A conftant 
hickuping, violent fever, and exceffive thirft, are bad fymptoms. 
If it ends in a fuppuration, and the matter cannot be difcharged out- 
wardly, the danger is great. When the fcirrhus of the liver en- 
fues, the patient, if he obferves a proper regimen, mav neverthelels 
live a number of years tolerably eafy ; but if he indulges in animal 
food and ftrong liquors, or take medicines of an acrid or irritating 
nature, the icirrhus will be converted into a cancer, which muft in- 
fallibly prove fatal. 

REGIMEN. — The fame regimen is to be obferved in this a: 
in other inflammatory diforders. All hot things are to be careful- 
ly avoided, and cool diluting liquors, as whey, barley water, &c. 
drank freely. The food muit be light and thin, and the b. dy, as- 
well as the mind, kept eafy and quiet. 

MEDICINE. — Bleeding is proper at the beginning of this dif- 
eafe, and it will often be neceflary, even though the pulfe fhould 
not feel hard, to repeat it. All violent purgatives are to be avoid- 
ed; thebodyhowevermuftbekeptgentlyopen. A decocftion of tama- 
rinds, with a little honey or manna, will anfwer this purpefe very 
well. The fide affected muft be fomented in the manner directed 
in the foregoing difeafe. Mild laxative clyfters fhould fie frequent- 
ly adminiftered ; and, if the p-un fhould notwithstanding cr^inue 
violent, a bliftering plafter may be applied over the part affect d; 
or rather a plafter made of gum amm niac and vinegar of fquills. 

Medicines which promote the fecretiqn of urine hare a very 
good effect here. For this purpofe half a drachm of purified nitre, 
or a tea-fpoonful of the fweet fpirits of ni? re, may be taken in a cup 
of the patient's drink t .ree or four times a-day. 

When there is an inclination to fweat, it ought to be promo- 
ted, but not by warm fudorifics. The only thing to be ufed for 
Chat purpQfe 3 is plenty of diluting liquors drank about the warmth, 
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of the human blood. Indeed the patient in this cafe, as well as in 
all other topical inflammations, ought to drink nothing that is cold- 
er th n the blood. 

■ f the ftools fhould be loofe, and even ftreaked with blood, no 
means muft be ufed to itop them, unleis they be fo frequent as to 
weaken tiie patient. Loofe ftools often prove critical, and carry 
oft tie difeafe. 

If an abfcefs or impcfthume is formed in the liver, all methods 
fhould be tried to make it break and difcharge itfelf outwardly, as 
fomentations, the applica 1 ion of poultices, ripening cataplafms, &c. 
Sometimes indeed the matter of an abfcefs comes awav in the urine, 
and fometimes it is difcharged by ftool, but thefe are efforts of na- 
ture which no means can promote. When the abfcefs burfts into 
the cavity of the abdomen at large, death muft enfue, nor will the 
event be more favourable when the abfcefs is opened by an incis- 
ion, unlefs in cafes where the liver adheres to the pentonawn, fo as 
to form a bag for the matter, and prevent i. from falling into the 
cavity 6f the abdomen; in which cafe open ng the abfcefs by a iuffici- 
ently lar e inc': on will probably fave the patient's life.* 

If the diforder, infpite of all endeavours to the contrary, fhould 
end in a farrhus, tne patient muft be careful to regulate his diet, &c. 
in fuch a manner as not to aggravate the difeafe. He muft not in- 
dulge in flefh, fifh, ftro :g liquors, or any highly feafoned or faired 
proven* us; but mould, for the moft part, live on mild vegetables;" 
a? fruits andr?ots; taking gen'. le ex a rcife, and drinking whey, bar- 
ley-water, or ! <utt. o r-milk. if he takes any thi g ftronger, it mould 
be fine mild ale, wh-ch is lefs heating than win^s or (pints* 

We fhall take no notice of inflammations of the other vifcera. 
Trey muft in general be treated upon the fame principles as thofe 
already mentioned. The chief rule with refpecl to all of them, is 
to let blood, to avoid every thing that is ftro ^g, or of a heating na- 
ture, to apply warm fome tations to the parts afFecled, and to caule 
tue patient to d^jok a fufEcient quantity of warm diluting liquors. 



CHAP. XXXIII. 



OF THE CHOLERA MORBUS, AND OTHER EXCESSIVE 
DISCHARGES FROM THE STOMACH AND BOWELS. 

X HE cholera morbus is a violent purging and vomiting, at- 
tended with gripes, ficknefs, and a conftant defire to go to ftool. It 
coifces o n fundenly, and is moft common in autumn. There is 
haHiy nny difeafe that kills more quickly than this, when proper 
means are not ufed in due time f y removing it. 

C VUSES. It is occafioaed hy a redundancy and putrid ac- 
rimony of the bile ; roI<K foe I that eafily turns ranriJ or four on 
the ftomach ; as bu'ter, bacon, fweet-meatfr, cucumbers, melons., 

• I know a ^entletna.i *h his had fcvrral abfc-flej of the liver opened, and is now • 
fyosg and heathy naao> though above eighty years of age, ' 
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cherries, and other cold fruits.* It is fometimes the effe£ of ftrong 
acrid purges or vomits, or of poifonous fubftances taken into the 
ftomach. It may likewife proceed from violent paffions or affec= 
tions of the mind ; as fear, anger, &c. 

SYMPTOMS.--.lt is generally preceded by a cardialgia, or 
heart burn, lour oelchings, and flatulencies, with pain of the fto- 
mach and inteftines. To thefe fucceed exceflive vomiting and 
purging of green, yellow, or blackifh colored bile, with adiftention 
of the ftomach, and violent griping pains. There is likewife a gre? t 
thirft, with a very quick unequal pulfe, and often a fixed acuifi 
pain about the region of the navel. As the difeafe advances, trie 
pulfe often finks lo low as to become quite imperceptible, the ex- 
tremities grow cold or cramped, and are often covered with a clam- 
my fweat, the urine is obftru&ed, and there is a palpitation of the 
heart. Violent hickuping, fainting, and convulfions, are the figns 
Of approaching death. 

MEDICINE.— At the beginning of this difeafe, the efforts of 
Nature to expel the offending caufe fhoulJ be aflifted, by promo- 
ting the purging and vomiting. For this ourpofe the patient muft 
drink freely of dilu ing liquors; as wiiev, butter-milk, warm water, 
thin water gruel, fmall pofiet, or, whet is perhaps ^referable to any 
of them, very weak chicken broth, This mould not only be drank 
plentifully to promote the vomiting, but a clyfler of it given every 
Jiour in order to promote the purging. 

After thefe evacuations have been continued for fome time, a 
decoftion of toafted oat-bread may be drank to flop the vomiting. 
The bread fhould be toafted till it is of a brown colour, and after- 
wards boiled in fpring water. If oat-bread cannot be had, wheat- 
bread, or oat meal well toafted, may be ufed in its*ftead. If this 
does not put a ftop to the vomiting, two table-lpoonsful of the faline 
julep, with ten drops of laudanum, may be taken every hour till it 
ceafes. 

The vomiting and purging however ought never to be flopped 
too losn. As long as thefe difcharges do not weaken the patient, 
they are falutary, and may be allowed to go on, or rather ought to 
be promoted. But when tne patient is weakened by the evacua- 
tions, which may be known from the finking of his pulfe, &c. re- 
courfe muft immediately be had to opiates, as recommended above ; 
to which may be added ftrong wines, with fplrituous cinnamon wa* 
ters, and oner generous cordials. Warm negus, or ftrong wine- 
whey, will likewife be neceffary to fuppor*- the patient's fpirits, and 
promote the perforation. His legs fhould be bathed in warm water, 
and afterwards rubbed with flannel cloths, or wrapped in warm 
blank ts, and warm bricks applied to the foles of his feet. Flan- 
nels wrung out of warm fplrituous fomentations fhould likewife be 
applied to the region of the ftomach. 

When the violence of the difeafe is over, to prevent a relapfe, 
if will be neceffary f^rfome time to continue the ufe of fmall dofes 
of laudanum. Ten or twelve drops may be taken in a glafs of wine,, 

* I hive been twice brought to the gates of death by this difeafe, and both times it was 
Occaboned by eatidg rancid batpn. 
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at leaft twice a-day, for eight or ten days. The patient's food ought 
to be nourifhing, but taken in fmall quantities, and he fhould ufe 
moderate exercife. ^ As the ftoraach and inteftines are generally 
much weakened, an infufion of the bark, or other bitters, in fmall 
wine, fharpened with the elixir of vitriol, may be drank for fome 
time. 

Though phyficians are feldom called in due time in this difeafe, 
they ought not to defpair of relieving the patient even in the moft 
defperate circumftances. Of this I lately faw a very ftriking proof 
in an old man and his fon, who had been both feized with it about 
the middle of the night. I did not fee them till next morning, when 
they had much more the appearance of dead than of living men. No 
pulfe could be felt; the extremities were cold and rigid, the counte- 
nance was ghaftly, and the ftrength almoft quite exhaufted. Yet 
from this deplorable condition they were both recovered by the ufe 
of opiates and cordial medicines, 

OF A DIARRHOEA, OR LOOSENESS. 

A LOOSENESS, in many cafes, is not to be confidered as a 
difeafe, but rather as a falutary evacuation. It ought therefore 
never to be flopped, unlefs when it continues too long, or evident- 
ly weakens the patient. As this however fometimes happens, we 
mall point out the moft common caufes of a loofenefs, with ajprop- 
er method of treatment. 

When a loofenefs is occafioned by catching cold, or an ob- 
ftru&ed perfpiration, the patient ought to keep warm, to drink 
freely of weak diluting liquors, to bathe his feet and legs, frequent- 
ly iu luke-warm water, to wear flannel next his fkin, and to take 
every other method to reftore the perfpiration. 

In a loofenefs which proceeds from excefs or repletion, a vom- 
it is the proper medicine/ Vomits not only cleanfe the ftomach, 
but promote all the fecretions, which renders them of great impor- 
tance in carrying off a debauch. Half a drachm of ipecacuanha in 
powder will anlwer this purpofe very well. A day or two after 
the vomit, the fame quantify of rhubarb may be taken, and repeat- 
ed two or three times, if the loofenefs continues. The patient ought 
to live upon light vegetable food of eafy digeftion,and to drink whey, 
thin gruel, or barley-water. 

A loofenefs occafioned by the obftru&ion of any cuftomary 
evacuation, generally requires bleeding. If that does not fucceed, 
other evacuations may be fubflituted in the room of thofe which 
are obftru&ed. At the fame time, every method is to be taken to 
reftore the ufual difcharges, as not only the cure of the difeafe, but 
the patient's life, may depend on this. 

A periodical loofenefs ought never to be flopped. It is always 
an effort of Nature to carry oil fome offending matter, which, if 
retained in the body, might have fatal effects. Children are very 
liable to this kind of loofenefs, efpecially while teething. If is how- 
ever fo far from being hurtful to them, that fuch children gener- 
ally get their teeth with leaft trouble. If thefe loofe ftools mould 
at any time prove four or griping, a tea-fpQOD.ful of magnelia alba, 
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with four or five grains of rhubarb, may be given to the child in a 
little panado, or any other food. This, if repeated three or four 
times, will generally correct the acidity, and carry off the griping 
ftools. 

A diarrhcea, or loofenefs, which proceeds from violent paflions 
or affections of the mind, muft be treated with thegreateft caution. 
Vomits in this cafe are highly improper. Nor are purges fafe, un- 
iefs they be very mild, and given in fmall quantities. Opiates, and 
other antilpafmodic medicines, are moft proper. Ten or twelve 
drops of liquid laudanum may be taken in a cup of valerian or pen- 
ny-roval tea every eight or ten hours, till the fymptomsi&ate. kafe, 
cheerfulnefs, and tranquility of mind are here of the greateft im- 
portance. 

When a loofenefs proceeds from acrid or poifonous fubftances 
taken ioto the ft mach, the patient muft drink large quantities of 
diluting liquors, with oil or fat broths, to promote vomiting and 
purging. Afterwards, if there be reafon to fufpecl that the bowels 
are inffomed, bleeding will be neceffary. Small doles of laudanum 
may like wife be taken to remove their irritation. 

When the gout, repelled from the extremities, occafions a loofe- 
nefs, it ought to be promoted by gentle dofes of rhubarb, or othef 
mild purgatives. The g:uty matter is likewile to be foliated to- 
wards the extremities by warm fomentations, cataplafms, &c. The 
perfpiration ought at the f me time to be promoted by warm dilut- 
ing liquors ; as wine- whey with fpirits of hartfhorn, or a few drops 
of liquid laudanum, in it. 

When a loofenefs proceeds from worms, which may be knowji 
from the fliminefs of the ftools, mixed with pieces of decayed worms, 
&c. medicines muft be given to kill and carry off thefe vermin, as 
the powder of tin with purges of rhubarb and calomel. After- 
wards lime-water, either alone, or with a fmall quantity of rhubarb 
infufed, will be proper to ftrengthen the bowels, and prevent the 
new generation of worms. 

A loofenefs is often occafioned by drinking bad water. When 
this is the cafe, the difeafe generally proves epidemical. When 
there is reafon to believe that this or any other difeafe proceeds from 
the ufeof unwholefome water, it ought immedhtely to be changed, 
or, if that cannot be done, it may be corrected by mixing with it 
quick lime, chalk, or the like. 

in people whole ftomachs are weak, violent exercife immediate- 
ly after eating will occafion a loofenefs. Though the cure of this 
is obvious, yet it will be proper, befides avoiding, violent exercife, 
to ufe fuch medicines as tend to brace and ftrengthen the ftomach, 
as infufions ?f the bark with other bitter and aftringent ingredients, 
in white wine. Such perfons ought likewife to take frequently a 
glafs or two of old red port, or good claret. 

From w atever c?ufe a loofenefs proceeds, when it is found 
aeceffary to check it, the diet ought to confift of rice boiled with 
milk, and flavoured with cinnamon; rice-jelly, fago with red port; 
and the lighter forts of fl. a fh-meat roafted. The drink may be thin 
W3ter-gruel, rice-water, or weak broth made from lean vtaJ, or with 
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afheep's head, as beingmore gelatinous than mutton, beef, or chick- 
en-broth. 

Perfons who, from a peculiar weakness, or too great an irrita- 
bility of the bowels, are liable to frequent returns of this dileafe, 
ihould live temperately, avoiding crude fumraer fruits, all unwhole- 
feme foods, and meats of hard digeftion. They ought likewife to 
beware of cold moifture, or whatever may obftruct. the perfpiration, 
and fhould wear flannel next the fkin. All vie'ent paflions, as fear, 
anger, &c. are likewife carefully to be guarded againft. 

OF VOMITING. 

VOMITING may proceed from various caufes; as excefs in 
eating and drinking; foulnefs of the ftomach; the acrimony of the 
aliment; a tranflation of the morbific matter of ulcers, of the gout, 
the eryfipelas, or other difeafes, to the ftomach. It may likewife 
proceed from a ioofenefs having been too fuddently flopped; from 
the ftoppage of any cuftomary evacuation, as the bleeding piles, the 
mcnfeS) &c. from a weaknefs of the ftomach, the colic, the iliac paf- 
fion, a rupture, a fit of the gravel, worms; or from any kind of poi- 
fon taken into the ftomach. It is an ufual fymptom of injuries 
done to the brain ; as contufions, compreflions, &c. It is likewife 
a fymptom of wounds or inflammations of the diaphragm, inteft- 
ines, fpleen, liver, kidneys, &c. 

Vomiting may be occafioned by unufual motions, as failing, 
being drawn backwards in a carriage, &c. It may likewife be ex- 
cited by violent paflions, or by the idea, of naufeous or difagreea- 
ble objects, efpecially of iuch things as have formerly produced vom- 
iting. Sometimes it proceeds from a regurgitation of the bile into 
the ftomach: in this cafe, what the patient vomits is generally of a 
yellow or greenifh colour, and has a bitter tafte. Perfons who are. 
fubjeel to nervous affections are often fuddenly feized with violent 
fits of vomiting. Laf tly, vomiting is a common fymptom of preg- 
nancy. In this cafe it generally comes, on about two weeks after 
the ftoppage of the menfof 9 and continues during the firft three or 
four months. 

When vomiting proceeds from a foul ftomach or indigeftion, 
it is not" to be confidered as a difeafe, but as the cure of a diieafe. 
It ought therefore to be promoted bv drinking luk- warm water, 
or thin gruel. If this does not put a ft >p to the vomiting, a dofe of 
ipecacuanha may be taken, and w rked off with weakcamomile-tea. 

When theretroceflion of the gout, or the obftruction of cuft. 
omary evacuations, occafr ,n vomiting, all means muft be ufed to 
reftore thefe difcharges; or, if that cannot be effected, their place' 
muft be fnpplied by others, as bleeding, purging, bathing the ex- 
tremities in warm water, opening iiTues,fet,)ns,perpetualblifters,&c. 

When vomiting is the efTedl: of pregnancy, it may generally be 
mitigated by bleeding, and keeping the body gently open. The 
bleeding however ought to be in fmall quantities at a time, and the 
purgatives fhould be of the mildeft kind, as figs, ftewed prunes, man- 
na, or fenna. Pregnant women are moft apt to vomit in the morn- 
ing immediately after getting out of bed, which is owing partly to 
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the change of pnfture, but more to the emptinefs of the ftomach. 
It may generally be prevented by taking a difh of coffee, tea or 
feme light breakfaft in bed. Pregnant women who are afflicted 
with vomiting, ought to be kept eafy both in body and mind. They 
fhould neither allow their ftomachs to be quite empty, nor mould 
they eat much at once. Cold water is a very proper drink in this 
cafe; if the ftomach be weak, a little brandy may be added to it. 
If the fpirits are low, and the perfon apt to faint, a fpoonful of cin- 
namon-water, with a little marmalade of quinces or oranges, may 
be taken. 

If vomiting proceeds from weaknefs of the ftomach, bitters will 
be of fervice. Peruvian bark infufed in wine or brandy, with as 
much rhubarb as will keep the body gently open, is an excellent 
medicine in this cafe. The elixir of vitriol is alfo a good medicine. 
It may be taken in the dofe of fifteen or twenty 'reps, twice or 
thrice a-day, in a glafs of wine cr water. Habitual vomitings are 
ibmetimes all.viated by making oyfters a principal part of diet. 

A vomiting which proceeds from acidities in the ftomach, is 
relieved by alkaline purges. The beft medicine of this kind is the 
magnefi alba, a tea-fpoonful of which may be taken in a dim of 
tea or a little milk, three or four times a-day, or oftener if neceffa- 
ry, to keep the b. dy open. 

Wh n v*:miting proceeds from violent paflions, or affections 
of the mi d, all evacuants muft be carefully avoided, efpecially vom- 
its. Thefe are exceedingly dangerous. The patient in this cafe 
ought to be kept perfectly eafy and quiet, to have the mind footh- 
ed, and to take fome gentle cordial, as negus, or a little brandy and 
water, to which a few drops c f faudanum may occafionally be added. 

When vomiting proceeds from fpafmodic affections of the fto- 
mach, mufk caftor, and other antifpafmodic medicines are of ufe. 
Warm and aromatic plafters have likewife a good effeft. The fto- 
mach-plafter of the London or Edinburgh difpenf itory may be ap- 
plied to the pit of the ftomach, or a plafter of tberiaca, which will" 
anfwer rather better. Aromatic medicines may likewife be taken 
inwardly, as cinnamon or mint tea, wii*e with fpiceries boiled in it, 
&c. The region of the ftomach may be rubbed with rrther, or if 
that cannot be had„ with ftrong brandy, or other fpirits. The belly 
fhould be fomented with warm water, or the patient immerfed up 
to the breaft in a warm bath. 

I have always found the (aline draughts taken in the act of effer- 
vefcence, of fmguhr ufe in flopping of vomiting, from what ver caufe 
it proceeded. Thefe may be prepared by diffolving a drachm of ! he 
fait of tartar in an ounce and a half of frefh lemon juice, and adding 
to it an ounce of pepper-mint water, the fame quantity of fimple 
cinnamon water, and a little white fugar. This draught muft be 
fwall wed before the efferv fcenceis quite over, and may be repeat- 
ed every two h'^urs, or offerer, if the vomiting be violent. A vio- 
ent vomiting has ibmetimes been flopped by cupping on the region 
of the ftomach after all other means had failed. 

As the leaft motion will often bring on the vomiting again, even 
after it has been flopped, the patient nmft avoid all manner of act- 
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ion. • The diet muft be fo regulated as to fit eafy upon the fcomach, 
and nothing' fhould be taken that is hard of digeftion. We do not 
hpwever mean that the patient fhould live entirely upon flops. Sol- 
id food, in this cafe, often fits eafier on the ftomach than liquids. 



CHAP. XXXIV. 



OF THE DIABETES, AND OTHER DISORDERS OF THE 
KIDNEYS AND BLADDER. 

X HE diabetes is a frequent andexceflive difcharge of urine. 
It is feldom to be met with among young people ; but often attacks 
perfons in the decline of life, efpeciaily thofe who follow the more 
violent employments, or have been hard drinkers in their youth. 

CAUSES. — A diabetes is often the confequence of acute dif- 
eafes, as fevers, fluxes, Sec. where the patient has fuffered by ex- 
ceflive evacuations ; it may alfo be occasioned by great fatigue, as 
riding long journies upon a hard trotting horfe, carrying heavy bur- 
dens, &c. It may be brought on by hard drinking, or the ufe of 
ftrong ftimulating diuretic medicines, as tincture of cantharides, fpir- 
its or turpentine, and fuch like. It is often the effect of drinking 
too great quantities_ of mineral waters. Many imagine that thefe 
will do them no fervice unlefs they be drank in great quantities, by 
which miftake it often happens that they occafion worfe difeafes than 
thofe they were intended to cure. In aword, this difeafe may eith- 
er proceed from too great a laxity of the organ, which fecrete the 
urine, from fomething that flimulates the kidneys too much, or from 
a thin diflolved ftate of the blood, which makes too great a quan-J 
tity of it run off by the urinary pafTages. 

SYMPTOMS. — In a diabetes, the urine generally exceeds in* 
quantity all the liquid food which the patient takes. It is thin and 
pale, of a fweetifh tafte, and an agreeable fmell. The patient has a 
continued thirft, with fome degree of fever; his mouth is dry, and 
he fpits frequently a frothy fpittle. The ftrength fairs, the appetite 
decays, and the flefh waftes away till the patient is reduced to fkin 
and bone. There is a heat of the bowels, and frequently the loins 
and feet are f welled. 

This difeafe may generally be cured at the beginning ; but 
after it hascontinued long, the cure becomes very difficult. In drunk- 
ards, and very old people, a perfect cure is not to be expected. 

REGIMEN. — Every thing that Simulates the urinary pafla- . 
ges, or tends to rdax the habit, muft be avoided. For this reafon 
the patient fhould live chiefly on folid food. His thirfl may be quench- 
ed with acids ; as forrel, juice of lemon, or vinegar. The mucilagin- 
ous vegetables, as rice, fago, and fa lop, with milk, are the molt pro- 
per food. Of animal fnbftances, fhell fifh are to be preferred ; as 
oyfters, crabs, &c. 

The drink may be Briftol-water. When that cannot be obtain- 
ed, time- water, in which a due proportion of oak-bark has been 
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macerated, may be uied. fhe white decoction,* with ifmglafs dif- 
folved in it, is likewife a very proper drink. 

The patient ought daily to take exercife, but it mould be To 
gentle as not to fatigue him. He fhould lie upon a hard bed or mat* 
rafs. Nothing hurts the kidneys more than lying too fof t. A warm, 
dry air, the ufe of the flelh-brufh, and every thing that promotes 
perfpirdtion, is of fervice. For this reafon the patient ought to wear 
flannel next to his fkin. A large ftrengthening plafter may be ap- 
plied to the back ; or, what will anfwer better, a great part of the 
body may be wrapped in plafter. 

MEDICINE. — Gentle purges, if the patient be not too much 
weakened by the difeafe, have a good effect. They may confift of 
rhubarb, with cardamum feeds, or any other fpiceries, infufed in 
wine, and may be taken in fuch quantities as to keep the body gent- 
ly open. 

The patient muft next have recourfe to aftringents and cor- 
roborants. Half a drachm of powder made of equal parts of alum 
and the infpiffated juice commonly called Terra Japonka, may be ta- 
ken four times a-day, or oftener, if the ftomaen will bear it. The 
alum muft firft be melted in a crucible, afterwards they may both 
be pounded together. Along with every dofe of this powder the 
patient may take a tea-cupful of the tincture of rcfes.t 

If the patient's ftomach cannot bear the alum in fubftance, whey 
may be made of it, and taken in the dofe of a tea-cupful three or 
four times a-day. The alum whey is prepared by boiling two Eng~ 
iifh quarts of milk over a flow fire, with three drachms of alum, till 
the curd feparates. 

Opiates are of fervice in this difeafe, even though the patient 

1 refts well. They take offfpafm and irritation, and at the fame time 

leflen the force of the circulation. Ten or twelve drops of liquid 

laudanum may be taken in a cup of the patient's drink three or 

four times a day. 

The beft corroborants which we know,are the Peruvian bark, 
and wine. A drachm of bark may be taken in a glafs of red port 
or claret three times a-day. The medicine will be both more effi- 
cacious and lefs dilagreeable, if fifteen or twenty drops of the acid 
elixir of vitriol be added to each dole. Such as cannot take the 
bark in fubftance may ufe the decoction, mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of red wine, and fharpened as above. 

There is a difeafe incident to labouring people in the decline of 
life, called incontinency of urine. But this is very different 
from a diabetes, as the water paries off involuntary by drops, and 
does not exceed the ufual quantity. This difeafe is rather trouble- 
fome than dangerous. It i:-; owing to a relaxation of the fpnincter 
of the bladder, and is often the effect of a palfy. Sometimes it pro- 
ceeds from hurts or injuries occafioned by blows, brnifes, preternat- 
ural labours, &c. Sometimes it is the'efiect of a" fever. It may 
likewife be occafioned by a long ufe of ftr..:ng diuretics, or of ftimu- 
lating medicines injected into the bladder. 

This difeafe may be mitigated by the u r e of aftringent and co" 

• ' ee Appendix, ' ;:r. 
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roborattng medicines, fuch as have been mentioned above; but we 
do not remember ever to have feeD it cured. 

In an incontinency of urine, from w. atever caufe, a piece of 
fponge ought to be worn, or a bladder applied in fuch a manner as 
to prevent the urine from galling and excoriating the parts.* 

OF. A SUPPRESSION OF URINE. 

IT has already been obferved, that a fuppreffion of urine, may 
proceed from various caufes ; as an inflammation cf the kidneys, or 
bladder; fmall flones or gravel lodging in the urinary paffages, hard 
faces lying in the retlui% pregnancy, a Tpafm or contraction of the 
neck of the bladder, clotted bicod in the bladder itfelf, a fwelling 
of the hemorrhoidal veins, &c. 

Some of thefe cafes require the catheter, both to remove the 
obftructing matter, and to draw off ti;e urine; but as thi-> inilrument 
can only be managed with fafcty by perfons (killed in furgery, we 
fhall f-.y notice; further of its ule. A bougie may be ufed by any 
cautious hand, aLd will ofcen fucceed better than the catheter. 

We would chiefly recommend, in all obftructions of urine, fo- 
mentations and evacuati ns. Bleeding, as far as the patient's ftrength 
will permit, is neceflary, efpecially w; ere there are fyraptoms of top- 
ical inflammation. Bleeding: in this cafe not only abates the fever, 
by leilening the force of the circulation, but, by relaxing the lolids, 
it takes oft" the fpafm or ftructure upon the veilels which occaiion- 
gd the obftruction. 

After bleedings, fomentations muft be ufed. Thefe may eith- 
er confift of warm water done, or of decoctions of mild vegetables; 
as mallows, cam6mile-flowers, &c. Cloths dipped inthefe may eith- 
er be applied to the part affected, or a large bladder filled with the 
decoction may be kept continually upon it. Some put the herbs % 
thtmfelves into a flannel-bag, and apply them to the part, which is \] 
far from being a bad method. Thefe continue longer warm than 
cloths clipped in the decoction, and at the fame time keep the part 
equally rabift. 

In all obftructions of urine, the body ought to be kept open. 
This is not however to be attempted by wrong purgatives, but by 
emollient clyfters, or gentle infufions of fenna and msnna. Clyft- 
ers in this cafe not only open the body, but anfwer the purpofe of 
•an internal fomentation, and greatly afliit in removing the fpafros of 
the bladder and parrs adiacent; 

The food muft be light, and taken in fmall quantities. The 
drink may be weak broth, or decoctions and infufions of mucilag- 
inous vegetables, as marfn-malicw roots, lime-tree bud?, &c. A 
tea-fpoonful of the fweet fpirits cf nitre, or a drachm of caftile foap, 
may be frequently put into the patient's drink; and if there be do 
inflammation, he may drink fmall gin-punch. 

Perf ns fuhject to a fupprefTian of urine ought to live very tem- 
perate. Their diet mould be light, and their liquor diluting. They 
l hoi Id avoid all acids and auftere wines, mould take lufficient exer- 
'• ife, lie hard, and avoid ftudy and fedentary occupations. 

* A bottle made of :be Ini'aa rubb: r , snd ptopeity applied, anfw;r» th"s purpofe bed - . 
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WHEN fmall ftones are lodged in the kidneys, or difcharged 
along with the urine, the patient is faid to be affiled with the grav* 
el. If one of thefe ftones happens to make a lodgment in the blad- 
der for fome time, it accumulate* frelh matter, and at length be- 
comes too large to pals off with the urine. In this cafe the patient 
is faid to have the ftone. 

CAUSES. — The ltone and gravel may be occafioned by high 
living; the ufe of ftrong aftringent wines; a fedentary life; ?yidtg 
too hot, foft, or too much cm the back ; the conftant ufe of water 
impregnated with earthy or ftony particles ; aliments of an aftrin*- 
g nt or windy nature, &c. It may likewile proceed from an hered- 
i tary difpofition. Perf ns in the decline of life, and thofe who have 
been much afflicted with the gout or rheumatifm, are nioft liable 
to it. 

SYMPTOMS. — Small ftones or gravel in the kidneys occafiorx 
paiu in the loin ; ficknefs; vomiting; and fometimes bloody urine- 
When the ftone defcends intothe ureter^ndis too large to pals along 
with eafe, all the above fymptoms are increafed ; the pain extends 
towards the bladder ; the thigh and leg of the affected fide are be- 
numbed ; the tefticles are drawn upwards ; and the urine is obftructed . 

A ftone in the bladder is known from a pain, at the time, as 
well as before and after making water ; from the urine coming 
away by drops, or flopping fuddenly, when it was running in a full 
ftream ; by a violent pain in the neck of the bladder upon motion, 
efpecially on horfeback, or in a carriage on a rough road ; from a 
white, thick, copious, ftinking, mucous fedimentin the urine; from 
an itching on the top of the penis ; from bloody urine ; from an in- 
clination to go to ftool during the difcharge of urine ; from the pa- 
tient's palling his urine more eafily when lying than in an erect poft- 
ure ; from a kind of convulfive motion occafioned by the fharp pain 
in discharging the laft drops of the urine ; and laftly, from found- 
ingor fearching with the catheter. 

REGIMEN. — Perfons afflicted with the gravel or ftone fhould 
avoid aliments of a windy or heating nature, as fait meats, four 
fruits, etc. Their diet ought chiefly toeonfift of i'uch things as tend 
to promote the fecretion of urine, and to keep the body open. Ar- 
tichokes, afparagus, fpinnage, lettuce, parfley, fqecory, purfkne, 
turnips, potatoes, carrots, and radifhes, may be fafely eaten. On- 
ion*, leeks, and cellery are, in this cale, reckoned medicinal. The 
moft proper drink?, are whey, biitter-m'lk, milk and Water, barley- 
water ; decoctions or infufions of the roots of marnVmallows, parf- 
ley, liquorice, or of other mild mucilaginous vegetables, as lmfeed, 
lime-tree buds or leaves, &c. If the patient has been accuftomeit 
to generous liquors, he may drink gin and water not too ftrong. 

Gentle exercifeis proper; but violent motion is apt to occafion! 
bloo.'v urine. We v/ould therefore advife that it fhould be taken 
in moderation. Perfon s afliicted with gravel often pafs a great num- 
ber of ftones after riding on horfeback, or in a carriage; but thofe 
who have a ftoae in the bladder are feldora able to Bear thefe kinds 

fi6) 
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of exercife. Where there is an heredi lary tendency to this difeafe, a 
fedeutary life ought never to be indulged. Were people careful, 
upon the firft fymptoms of gravel, to obferve a proper regimen of 
diet, and to take^fufficient exercife, it might often be carried off, or 
at leaft prevented from increafing ; but if the fame courfe which oc- 
caliohed the difeafe is perfifted in, it mufl»be aggravated* 

MEDICINE.— la what is called a fit of the gravel, which is 
commonly occafioned by a ftone flicking in the ureter or fome part 
of the urinary pa'fTages, the patient muft be bled, warm fomentations 
(hould likewife be applied to the part aiT.cted, emoliiect clyftersad- 
miuiftered, and diluting mucilaginous liquors drank, Sec. The treat- 
ment of this cafe has been fully pointed out under the articles , in* 
flammation of the kidneys and bladder, to which we refer. 

Dr. Whyte advi'es patients who are fubj' a 6t to frequent fits of 
gravel in the kidneys, but have no ftone in the bladder, to drink 
every morning, two < r three h urs before breakfaft, an Englifh pint 
ofoyfteror cockle- (hell lime-water. The Doctor very juftly ob- 
lerves, that though this quantity might be too fmall to have any 
fenfibie effect in diiTolving a flone in the bladder, yet it may very 
probably prevent its growth. 

When a ftone is formed in the bladder, the Doctor recom- 
mends Alicant ibap, and oyster or cockle-fhell lime-water,* to be 
taken in the following manner : The patient muft fwall'ow everyday, 
in anv form that is leaft difagreeable, an ounce of the internal part 
cf Alicant foap, and drink three or four Englifh pints of oyfter or 
cockle-fhell lime-water. The foap is to be divided into three dofes ; 
the largeft to be taken failing in the morning early ; the fecond at 
noon ; and the third at feven in the eveniog ; drinking above each 
dofe a large draught of the lime-water ; the remainder of which he 
may take any time betwixt dinner and fupper, inftead of other li- 
quors. 

The patient fhould begin with a fmaller quantity of the lime- 
water and ibap than that mentioned above ; at firft an Englifh pint 
of the former, and three drachms of the latter, may be taken daily. 
This quantity, however, he may increafe by degrees, and ought to 
perfevere in the ufe of thele medicines, elp c cialiy if he finds any 
abatement of his complaints, for feveral months ; nay, if the ftonebe 
very large, for years. It may likewife be proper for the patient, if 
he 'oe feyerely pained, not only to begin with the foap and lime- 
water in fmall quantities, but to take the fecond or third lime- water 
inftead of the firft. However, after he has been for fome time ac- 
enftomed to thefe medicines, he may not only take the firft water, 
but, if he finds he can eafily bear it, heighten its diiTolving power 

•iore by pouring it a fecond time on i'refh calcined fhells. 

In i cauftic alkali, or foap lees is the medicine chiefly in vogue 
at prefent for the ftone. It is cf a very acrid nature, and ought 
therefore to be, given in fome gelatinous or mucilaginous liquor; 
as veal broth, new-milk, linfeed-tea, a folution of gum-arabic, or a 
decoction of manli-mallow roots. The patient muft begin with 

* See Appendix, Limc-watir. 
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fmall dofes of the lees y as thirty or forty drops, and increafe by de- 
grees, as far as the ftomach can oear it.f 

Th »ugh the foap-lees and lime-water are the moft powerful 
medicines wnich have hitnerto been difcov^red for the (tone ; vet 
there are fome things of a more fimple nature, which in certain cafes 
are fouud to be beneficial, and theref >re leferve a trial; An irifofc- 
fioo of the feeds ofdducus fylveftris, or wild carrot, fweetened with 
honey, has been found to give contiderable eafe in cafes where the 
ftomach could not bear any thing of an acrid nature. A decoction 
of raw coffee-berries, taken morning and evening, to the quantity 
of eight or ten ounces, wi h ten drops of fweet fpirits of nitre, has 
likewife been founi very efficacious in bringing away large quanti- 
ties of earthy matter in flakes. Honey is likewife found to be of 
confiderabb fervice, and may be taken in gruel, or in any other form 
that is more agreeable. 

The only other medicine which we (hail mention is the uva urfi. 
It has been greatly extolled of late both for the gravel and itone. It 
feems however to be in all refpecls inferior to the foap and lime-wa- 
ter; out it is lefs difagreeable, and has frequently to my knowledge, 
relieved gravelly complaints. It is generally taken in powder from 
half a drachm to a whole drachm, two or three times a day. It 
may however be taken to the quantity of feven or eight drachms 
a-day, with great fafety and good effect. 



CHAP. XXXV. 

OF lN T /OLUNIARf DISCHARGES OF BLOOD. 

SPONTANEOUS or involuntary difcharges of blood often 
happen from various parts of the body. Thefe, however, are ib 
far from being always dangerous, that they often prove falutary. 
When fuch difcharges are critical, which is frequently the cafe in 
fevers, they ought not to be Hopped. Nor indeed is it proper at 
any time to flop them, unlefs they be fo great as to endanger the . 
patient's life. Moft people, afraid of tae fmaileft dif charge of 
blood from any part of the body, fly immediately to the ufe of 
ftyptic and aftringent medicines, by which means an inflammation 
of the brain, or fome other fatal difeafe, is occafioned, which, had 
the difcharge been allowed to go on, might have been prevented. 

Periodical difcharges of blood, from whatever part of the 
body they proceed, rauft not be (topped. They are always the 
eifbrts of Nature to relieve herfelf ; and fatal difeafes have often 
been the confequenqs of ' obftrucYihg them. It mav indeed be 
fometiraes neceflary to check the violence of fuch difcharges ; but 
even this requires the greateft caution. Inftancies might be given 
where the (topping of a fmall periodical flux of blood, from one of 
the fingers, has proved fatal to the health. 

In the early period of life, bleeding at the nofe is very ccrr?- 

f The cauflic alkali may be prepared by m-xing two parts of quick-Iirr.e with ooe of pot- 
afhes, and fuffering them toftanci till the lixivium be formed, which rault be carefully filtra- 
ted before it hs ufed. If the faction does pot hapoen readily, s.fxna'l euswity of *r*»Ctt rp»y 
be added to the mixture. 
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mon. Thofe who are farther advanced in years are more liable 
to hcemoptoe, cr difcharge of blood from the lungs. After the 
middle period of life, hemorrhoidal flaxes are mod common ; and 
in the decline of life, difcharges of blood from the urinary paffages. 

Involuntary fluxes of blood may proceed from very diilerent, 
and quite oppoiite causes. Sometimes they are owing to a particu- 
lar conftitution of the body, as a fanguine temperament, a laxity 
of the veifels, a plethoric habit, &c. At other times they proceed 
from a determination of the blood towards one particular part, as 
the head, the haenaorrhcidal veins', &:c. They may likewife pro- 
ceed from an inflammatory difpofition of the blood, in which cafe 
there is generally fome degree of fever ; this likewife happens when 
the flux is cccafioned by an obftru&ed perfpiration, or a ftricture 
wpon the ikin, the bowels, or any particular part of the fyftem. 

But a diflblved Itate of the blood will likewife occafon haemor- 
rhages. Thus, in pu'rid fevers, the dyfentery, the (curvy, the 
malignant finall p >x, £cc. there are often very great difcharges of 
blood from different parts of the body. They may likewife be 
brought on by too liberal an ufe of medicine, which tends to dif- 
folve the blood, as cantharides, the volatile alkaline falts, &c. — 
Food of an acrid or irritating quality may likewifo occafion 
hcemorrhages ; as alf i ftrong purges, and vomits, or any thing that 
great lyftimuldtts the bowels. 

Violent paflions or agitations of the mind will likewife have 
this effect. Thefe often caufe bleeding at the nofe, and I have 
known them fometimes occafion an haemorrhage in the brain. Vi- 
olent efforts of the body, by overtraining or heating the veffels, 
may have the fame effect, efpecially when the body is long kept in 
an unnatural oofture, as hanging the head very low, &c. 

The cure of an haemorrhage mutt be adapted to its caufe. — 
"When it proceeds from too much blood, or a tendency to inflam- 
mation, bleeding, with gentle purges and other evacuations, will be' 
neceflary. I c will likewife be proper for the patient in this cafe to 
Hve chiefly upon a vegetable diet, to avoid all ftrong liquors, and 
food that is of an acrid, hot, or flimulating quality. The body 
fhoukl be kept cool and the mind eafy.. 

When an haemorrhage is owing to a putrid or diffolved ftate 
of the blood, the patient ought to live chiefly upon acrid fruits with 
milk arrd vegetables of a nourifhing nature, as fago, falop, &:c.— 
His drink may be wine diluted with water, and fnarpened with 
the juice oflemon^ vinegar, or fpirits of vitriol. The belt medicine 
in this cafe is-the Peruvian bark, which may be taken according to 
the urgency of the fyinptoms. 

V/Hen a flux of blood is the effect of acrid food, or of ftrong 
Simulating medicines, the cure is to be effected by foft mucilagin- 
ous diet. The patient may nkewife take frequently about the 
hulk of a nutmeg of Locatelli's balfam, cr the fame quantity of 
fpermaceti. 

When an obftructed perfpiration, or a ftri&ure upon any part 
of the fyftera, is the caufe of an haemorrhage, it may be removed 
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by drinking warm diluting liquors, lying a-bed, bathing the ex- 
tremities in warm water, &c. 

OF BLEEDING AT THE NOSE. 

BLEEDING at the nofe is commonly preceded by fome 
degree of quicknefs of the pulfe, flufhiag in the face, pulfation of 
the temporal arteries, heavineis in the head, dimnefs of the frght, 
heat and itching of the noftrils, &c. 

To perfons who abound with blood this/dilcharge is very fal- 
ntary. [t often cures a vertigo, the head-ach, a phrenzy, and even 
an epilepfy. In fevers, wbere there is a §jfceat determination of 
blood towards the head, it is of the utraoffc lervice. It is lik&wife 
beneficial in inflammations of the liver and fpleen, and often in the 
gout and rheum uifm. In ail difeafes were bleeding is neceilary, a 
fpontaneous discharge of blood from the note in of much more fer- 
vice than the lame quantity let with a lancet. 

In a difcharge of blood from the nol>, the great point is to 
determine whether it ought to be flopped or not. It is a common 
practice to flop the bleeding, without considering whether it be a 
diCeaie, or the cure of a difeafe. This conduct proceeds from fear ; 
but it has often bad, and lbmetimes fatal -confequences. 

When a difcharge of blood from the nofe happens in an inflam* 
matory diieafe, there is al.vays reafou to believe that it may prove 
i'alutary ; and therefore it fhould be futfered . to go on 3 at ieaft as 
long as the patient is not weakened by it. 

When it happens to perfons in perfect health, who are full of 
blood, it ought not to be fuddenly Hopped, efpecially if the fymp- 
toms of plethora, mentioned above, have preceded it. In this cafe 
it cannot be flopped without diking the patient's life. 

In fine, whenever bleeding at the nofe relieves any bad fymp- 
tom, and does not proceed fo far as to endanger the patient's' life, 
it ought not to be flopped. But when it returns frequently, or 
continues till the pulfe becomes low, the extremities begin to grow 
cold, the lips pale, or the patient complains of being fick or faint, it 
muft immediately be flopped. 

For this purpofe the patient fhould be let nearly upright, with 
his head reclining a little, and his legs imriierfsd in water about the 
warmth of new milk. His hands ought likewife to be pot in luke- 
warm water, and his garters may be tied a little tighter than ufual. 
Ligatures may be applied to the arms, about the place where they 
are ufually made for bleeding, and with nearly the fame degree of 
tightnefs. Thefe mult be gradually Slackened as the blood begins 
to (top, and removed entirely as foon as it gives over. 

Sometimes dry lint put up the nohYils will ftop the bleeding. 
When this does not fucceed, doffils of lint dipped in itrong fpirits 
of wine, may be put up the noibils, or if that cannot be had, they 
may be dipped in brandy. Blue vitriol duTolved in water may 
likewife be uf'ed for this purpofe, or a tent dipped in the white of 
an egg well beat up, may be roiled in a powder made of equal parts 
of white fug.u-, burnt alum, and white vitriol, and put up the noftril 
from whence the blood iflues. 
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Internal medicines can hardly be of ufe here, as they have fel- 
dom time to operate. It may not hcweverbe amifs to give the pa- 
tent r.alf an ounce of Glauber's fait, and the fame quantity of 
manna, diffolved in four or five ounces of barley-water. This may 
he taken at a draught, and repeated, if it does not operate, in a 
few hours. Ten or twelve grains of nitre may be taken in a glafs 
pf cold water and vinegar every hour, or oftener, if the flomach 
will bear it, If a ftronger medicine be neceffary, a tea-cupful of 
the tincture of roles, with twenty or thirty drops of the weak fpirit 
of vitriol, may oe taken every hour. When thefe things cannot be 
had, the patient imy drink water, with a little common fait in it, or 
equal parts of water and vinegar.* > 

if the genitals beimmerfed for feme time in cold water, it wiU 
generally (top a bleeding at the nofe. I*have not known this fail. 

Sometimes when the bleeding is flopped outwardly, it contin- 
ues inwardly. This is very troublefome, and requires particular 
attention, as the patient is apt to be fufFocated with the blood, 
especially if he falls ai|eep, which he is very ready to do after lofing 
a great quantity of blood. 

When the p tient is in danger of fuffocation from the blood get- 
ti g into his thr at, the paflages may be flopped by drawing 
threads up the no n r Is, and bringing them out at the mouth, then 
fastening pieces of fponge, or lhvall rolls of linen cloth to the ex r 
tremities ; afterwards drawing them back, and tying them on the 
outfide with a fumdtent degree of tightness. 

After the bleeding is flopped, the patient ought to be kept as 
e?fy and quiet as poffible. He mould not pick his nofe, nor take 
away the tents or clotted blood, till they fall off of their own ac- 
cord, and fhould not lie with his head low. 

Th fe w!:o are affected with frequent bleeding at the nofe 
oug tto bathe their feet often in warm water, and to keep them 
warm and dry. They ought to wear nothing tight about their 
n^cks, to keep their body as much in an ereft poiture as pcffible, 
and never to view any object obliquely. If they have too much 
blood, a vegetable diet, with now and then a cooling purge, is the 
lafeft way to leffenit. 

But when the difeafe proceeds from a thin dilTolved flate of 

- the blood, the diet fhould be rich and nourishing ; as ftrong broths 

and jellies, fago-gruel, with wine and fugar, &c. Infufions of the 

Peruvian bark in wine ought likewile to be taken and perfifted in 

for a ccnfiderable time. 

OF THE BLEEDING AND BLIND PILES. 

A DISCHARGE of blood from the ha^mcrrhcidal velTels is 
called the blading piles. ' When the \>.<Tcls only (well, and discharge 
co blood, but are exceeding painful, the difeafe is called the blind 

piles. 

Perfons of a loofe fpungy fibre, of a bulky fize, who live high, 
and lead a fedentary, inactive life, are moft fubject to this difeafe. 

* From ten to twenty drope of the oil of turpentine in a little water givtn frequently, *el~ 
dom fail: to ftop a bkeding ar.then.ofej or from acj other pan. 
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It is often owing to an hereditary difpofmon. Where this is the 
cafe, ir attacks pertbns more arly in life than when it is accidental. 
Men are more liable to it than women, elpecially thofe of a fan- 
guine plethoric, or fcorr utic habit, i r of a melancholy difpofition. 

1 he piles may be occafioned by an excels of blood, by ftrong 
aloetic purrrcs, high-feafoned iood, drinking great quantities cf iweet 
wines, the neglect of bleeding, or othtr cuft®mary evacuations, 
much ri Ung;. great coftivenefs, or any thing that occafions hard or 
difficult ftools. Anger, grief, or other vi lent paCions, will like- 
wife ~cc?.(ion thepUee. I have often known them brought on by 
fitting on the damp ground. A pair of thin breeches will ex:ite the 
diibirder in a perfon who is fubjeft to it, and fometimes even in 
thole who never had it before. Pregnant women are often afflict- 
ed wit: 1 the piles. 

A flux of blood from the anus, is not always to be treated as a 
difeafe. It is even more falutary than bleeding at the nofe, and 
often prevents or carries off difeafes. It is peculiarly beneficial in 
the gout, rhcu/natfm, afthma, and hvp chondrical complai: ts 3 and 
often proves critical in colics, and inflammatory fVvers. 

In the management of the patient, regar 4 muft be had to his 
habit of body, his age, ftrength, and manner of living. A dis- 
charge which might he exceflive and prove hurtful to one, may be 
very moderate, and even falutary to another. That only is to be 
efteemed dangerous, which continues too long, and is in inch a 
quantity as to wafte the patient's ftrength, hurt the digeliion, nu- 
trition,- and other functions neceflary to life. 

When this is the cafe, the diicharge muft be checked by a 
proper regimen, and aftringent medicine?. The DIET mull be 
cool but nourifhing, confiding chiefly of bread, milk, cooling vege- 
tables, and broths. The drink may be chalybeate water, orange- 
whey, decoctions or infufions of the aftringent and mucilag'nous 
•plants, as the tormentil root, biftort, the raarfhmall Av-roots, &c. 

Old conferve of rofes is a very good medicine in this cafe. It 
may be mixed in new milk, and may be taken in the quantity of 
an ounce thr: j e or four times a-day. This medicine is in no great 
repute, owing to its being feldom taken in fuch quantity as to pro- 
duce any effects ; but when taken as here direfted, and duly per- 
fifted in, I have known it perform very extraordinary cures in vio- 
lent hemorrhages, efpecially wnen affiled by the tin&ure of rofes ; 
a tea-lpoonful of which may be taken about an hour after every 
dofe of the co~ferve. 

The Peruvian bark is likewife proper in this cafe, both as a 
ftreng hener and aftringent. Half adrachm of it may be taken in 
a glai's of red wine, fharpened with a few drops of the elixir of 
vitriol, three f-r four times a-day. 

The bleeding piles are fometimes periodical, and return regu- 
larly once a month, or once in three weeks. In this cafe they are 
always to be conlidered as a falutary diicharge, and by no m :ans to 
bs flopped. Some have entirely ruined their health by fropping a 
periodical difcharge of blood from the hemorrhoidal veins. 

la the blurt piles bleeding is generally of ufe. The diet mull 
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be light and thin, and the drink cool and diluting- It is likewife 
neceffary tint the body be kept gently open. This may be done 
by fmall doles of the flour of brimftone and cream of tartar.— 
Thefe may be mixed in equal quantities, and a tea-fpoouful taken 
two or three times a-day, or oftener if neceflary. Or an ounce of 
the flour of brimftone, a;.d half an ounce of purified nitre may be 
mixed with three or four ounces of the lenitive electuary, and a 
tea-fpobnful of it taken three or four times a-day. 

Emollient clyfters are here likewife beneficial ; but there is 
fometimes fuch an aftriction of the anus, that they cannot be thrown 
up. In this cafe I have known a vomit have a very good effect. 

When the piles are exceeding painful and {welled, but dif- 
charge nothing, the patient muft fit over the fteams of warm water. 
He may likewife apply a linen cloth dipped in warm fpirits of wine 
to the part, or poultices made of bread and milk, or of leeks fried 
wita butter. If thefe do not produce a dilcharge, and the piles ap- 
pear large, leeches muft be applied as near them as poflible, or, if 
they will fix upon the piles themfelyes, fo much the better. When 
leeches will not fix, the piles may be opened with a lancet. The 
operation is very eafy, and is attended with no danger. Various 
ointments, and other external applications, are recommended in the 
piles ; but I do not remember to have feen any effects frora thefe, 
worth mentioning. Their principal ufe is to keep the part moift, 
wnteh may be done as well by a ioft poultice, or an emollient cata- 
piafm. When the pain however is very great, a liniment made of 
two ounces of emollient ointment, and half an ounce of liquii 
laudanum, beat up with the yolk of an egg, may be applied. 

SPITTING OF BLOOD. 

WE mean here to treat of that difcharge of blood from the 
lungs only which is called an hamoptoe dr /pitting of blood. Peribns 
of a llender make, and a lax fibre, who have long necks and ftrait 
breads are mod liable to this difeafe. It is moft common in the 
fpring, and generally attacks people before they are at the prime or 
middle period of life. It is a common obiervation, that thofe who 
have been fubject to bleeding at the nofe when ycung, are after- 
wards moft liable to an ha^moptoe. 

CAUSES. — An hcemoptoe may proceed from excefs ef blood, 
from a peculiar weaknefe of the lungs, or a bad conformation of 
the breaft. It is often occafioned by excefiive drinking, running, 
wreftling, finging, or fpeaking aloud. Such as have weak lungs 
ought to avoid all violent exertions of that organ, as they value 1 fe. 
They fhould likewife guard againft violent paffions, exceflive drink- 
ing, and every thing that occafions a rapid circulation of the blood. 

This difeafe may likewife proceed from wounds of the lungs. 
Thefe may either be received from without, or they may be oc- 
cafioned by hard bodies getting into the wind-pipe, and fo falling 
down upon the lungs, and hurting that tender organ. The ob- 
struction of any cuftomary evacuation may occafion a fpitting of 
blood ; as neglect of bleeding or purging at the ufual feafons, the 
iloppage of the bleeding piles ia men, or the roenfes in women, &c, 
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It may likewife proceed from a polypus, fcirrhous concretions, or 
any thing that obftructs the circulation of the biood in the lungs. 
It is often t:ie effect of a long and violent cough •, in which cafe it is 
generally the forerunner of a confumption. A violent degree of 
cold fudd j nly applied to the external parts of the body will occauon 
an hcemopcoe. it may likewife be occaftoned by breathing air 
which is too much rarefied to be able properly to expand the lungs. 
This is often the cafe with thole who work in hot places, as furna- 
ces, giafs-houfes, or the like. It is likewife laid to happen to iuch 
as alcend to the top of very high mountains, as the Peak of Ten* 
erifte, &.c. 

Spitting of blood is not always to be confidered as a primary 
difeale. It is often only a fymptona, and in fome difeafes not an 
unfavourable one. This is the cafe in pleurifies, peripneumonies, 
and fundry other fevers, in a dropfy, icurvy, or confumption, it 
is a bad fymptom, and mews that the lungs are ulcerated. 

SYMPTOMS. — Spitting of blood is generally preceded by a 
fenfe of weight, and opprcifion of the breaft, a dry tickling cough, 
hoarfenefs, and a difficulty of breathing. Sometimes it is ufhered 
in with fhivrring, coldnefs of the extremities^ coitivenefs, great 
laflitude, flatulence, pain .of the back and loins, Sec. As thefe 
fhew a general ftricWe upon the veifels, and a tendency of the 
blood to inflammation, they are commonly the forerunners of a 
very copious difcharge. The above fymptoms do not attend a 
difcharge of blood from the gums or fauces, by which means thele 
may always be diftinguifhed from an haemoptoe. Sometimes the 
blood that is fpit up is thin, and of a florid red colour ; and at other 
times it is thick, and of a dark or blackhn colour ; nothing how- 
ever can be inferred from this circumftance, but that the blood has 
lain a longer or (horter time in the breaft before it was difcharged. 

Spitting of blood, in a ftrong healthy perfon, of a lound con- 
stitution, is not very dangerous ; but when it attacks the tender and 
delicate, or perfons of a weak lax fibre, it is with difficulty remov- 
ed. When it proceeds from a fcirrhous or polypus of the lungs, 
it is bad. The danger is greater when the difcharge proceeds from, 
the rupture of a large veffel than a fraall one. When the extrava- 
fated blood is not fpit up, but lodges in the breaft, it corrupts, and 
greatly increafes the danger. When the blood proceeds from an 
ulcer in the luri£s it is generally fatal. 

REGIMEN. — The patient ought to be kept cool and eafy. — 
Every thing that heats the body or quickens the circulation, in- 
creafes the danger. The mind ought likewife to be foothed, and 
every occafion of exciting the paffions avoided. The diet mould 
be foft, cooling, and flender ; as rice boiled with milk, finall broth^ 
barley-gruels, panado, &c. The diet, in this cafe, can fcarce be 
too low. Even water-gruel is fufficient to fupport the patient for 
fome days. All ftrong liquors muft be avoided. The patient may 
drink milk and water, barley-water, whey, butter-milk, and fuch 
like. Every thing however mould be drank cold, and in fmall 
quantities at a time. He ftiould obferve the ftri&eft filence, or at 
leaft fpeak with, a very low voice, 
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MEDICINE.— This, like other involuntary' difcharges of the 
blcod, ought not to be fuddenly flopped by attringent medicines, 
Moremifchiefis often done by thefe than it' it were fullered to go 
in. It may however proceed fb far as to weaken the patient, and 
even endanger his life ; in which cafe proper means mult be uied 
for retraining it. 

The body fhould be kept gently open by laxative diet ; as 
xoafled apples, ftewed prunes, and fuch like. If thefe mould not 
have the defired effect, a tea-fpoonful of the lenitive electuary may 
be taken twice or thrice a-day, as is found neceflary. If the bleed- 
ing proves violent, ligatures may be applied to the extremities, as 
directed for a bleeding at the nofe. If the patient be hot or fever- 
ifh, bleeding, and fmail dofes of nitre will be of ufe ; a fcruple or 
half a drachm of nitre may be taken in a cup of his ordinary 
drink twice or thrice a-day. His drink may Hkewife be fharpened 
with acids, as juice of lemon, or a few drops of the fpirits of vitri- 
ol ; or he may take frequently a cup of the tincture of rofes. 

Bathing the feet and legs in lukewarm water has likewife a 
very good effect in this difeafe. Opiates too are fometimes bene- 
fical ; but thefe muft be administered with caution. Ten or twelve 
drops of laudanum may be given in a cup of barley-water twice a- 
day,and continued for fome time,provided they be found beneficial. 

Theconferve of roles is likewife a very good medicine in this 
cafe, provided it be taken in fufficient quantity, and long enough 
periifled in. It may be taken to the quantity of three or four 
ounces a-day ■; and, if the patient be troubled with a cough, it 
fhould be made into an -electuary with balfamic fyrup, and a 'little 
of the fyrup of poppies. 

If ftronger aftriugents be neceffary, fifteen or twenty drops of 
the elixir of vitriol may be given in a glafs of water three or four 
times a-day. 

Th :fe who are fubject to frequent returns of this difeafe hVuld 
ar/oid all excefs. Their diet fhould be light and cool, confiding 
chiefly of milk and vegetables. Above all, let them beware of vig- 
orous efforts of the body, and violent agitatious pf the mind. 

VOMITING OF BLOOD. 

THIS is not fo common as the other difcharges of blood 
which have already been mentioned ; but it is very dangerous, and 
requires j>art ieular attention* 

Vomiting of blcod is generally preceded by pain of the 
ftomach, licknefs, and naufea ; and is accompanied with great 
anxiety, and frequent fainting-fits. 

'1 his difeafe is fometimes periodical ; in which cafe it is lefs 
dangerous. It often proceeds from an obftruftion of the menfesin 
women ; and fometimes fVcm the ftoppage of the hn?morrhcidal 

ip. men. It may be cccaiioned by any thing that greatly ftim- 
ulates or wounds the ftomach, as ftrong vomits or purges, a^rid 
pctfon, fharp or hard fubftances taken into the ftomach, &c. It is 
often the effect of obstruction in thelivtr, the fpleen, or fome of the 
jctfcer vifcera. 
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Jt may likewife proceed from external violence, as blows, bnii- 
fes, or from any of the caufes which produce inflammation. In 
hyiteric women, vomitting of blood is a very common, but by no 
means a dangerous fymptom. 

A great part of the danger in this difeafe arifes from the extra- 
vafatcd blood lodging in the bowels, and becoming putrid, by 
v/hicn means a dylentery or putrid fever may be occafioned. The 
bd . vv 1 / at preventing 'his, is to keep the body genrly open, by fre- 
quently exhi biting emoiiienr clyfters. Purges muft not be given 
till the difcharge is ftopt, otherwife taey will irrigate the ftomach, 
and increafe the diforder. All ths food and drink muft be of a 
mud cooling nature, and taken infmall quantities. Even drinking 
cold water has fbmetimes proved a remedy, but it willfucceed the 
better when fharp'ened with the weak fpirits of vitriol. When 

: are figns of an inflammation, bleeding maybe neceftary ; but 
the patieat's veaknefs will i'eldom permit it. Opiates may be of 
ufe.; but they muft be given inveryfmall dofes, as four or- five 
drops of liquid laudanum twice or thrice a-day. 

After the difcharge is over, as the patien f is generally troubled 
with gripes occafioned by the acrimony of the blood lodged in the 
intemaes, gentle purges will be necefFary. 

OF BLOODT URINE. 

THIS is a difcharge of blood from the veffels of the kidney r 
bladder, occafioned by tneir being either enlarged, broken or erod- 
ed. Ic is more or lefs dangerous according to the dtfierent circum- 
itances which attend it. 

When pure blood is voided fuddenly without in'errup- 
tion and without pain, it proceeds from the kidneys ; but if the 
blood be in linall quantity, of a dark colour, and emitted with 
heat and p \in about trie bottom of the belly, it; proceeds from the 
bladder. When bloody urine is occafioned by a rough ftone de- 
fcending from the kidneys to the bladder, which wounds the ureters? 
it is attended with a fharp pain in the back, and difficulty of 
making water. If the coats of the bladder are hurt by a ftone and 
the bloody urine follows, it is attended with the molt acute pain, 
and a prev : cus ftoppage of urine. 

Bloody urine may likewife be occafioned by falls, blows, the 
lifting or carrying of heavy burdens, hard riding, or any violent 
motion. It may alfo proceed from ulcers of the bladder^ from a 
itone lodged in the kidneys, or from violent purges or (harp diuret- 
ic medicines, efpecisily crntharides. 

Bloody urine is always attended with fome degree of danger ; 
but it is peculiarly fo when mixed with purulent matter, as this 
fnews an ulcer fomewhere in the urinary pafT>g?s. Sometimes this 
difcharge proceeds from excefs of blood, in which ofe it is rather 
to be considered as a falutary evacuation than a difeafe.. If the 
difcharge however be very great, it m?y wafte the patient's 
ilrengtti,and occaiionaniil habit of body, a droply or a consumption. 

The treatment of this diforder muft be varied accords] 
different caufes from which it proceeds. 
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When it is owing to a ftone in the bladder, the cure depends 
upon an operation, a defcription of which would be foreign to our 
purpofe. 

If it be attended with a plethora, and fyraptoras of inflamma- 
tion, bleeding will be ueceilary. The body muft likewife be kept 
open by emollient clyfters, or cooling purgative medicines ; as 
cream of tartar, rhubarb, manna ; or fmail dofes of lenitive elec- 
tuary. 

When bloody urine proceeds from a diffolved Itate of the 
blood, it is commonly the fymptom of fome malignant difeafe ; as 
the fmall-pox, a putrid fever or the like. In this cafe the patieut's 
life depends on the liberal ufe of the Peruvian bark and acids, as 
has already been fnewn. 

When there is reafon to fufpect an ulcer in the kidneys or 
bladder, the patient's diet mult be cool, and his drink of a fofe 
healing balfamic quality, as decoctions of mar fh-mallow roots with 
liquorice, folutions of gum-arabic, &c. Three ouDces of marfh- 
mal-low roots, and half an ounce of liquorice, may be boiled in two 
Englifh quarts of water to one; two ounces of gum-arabic, and half 
an ounce of purified nitre may be diffolved in the ftrained liquor, 
and a tea-cupful of it taken four or lives times a-day. 

The early ufe of aftringents in this dileafe has often bad confe- 
quences. When the flux is flopped too foon, the grumous blood, 
by being confined in the veflels, may produce inflammations, ab- 
lcefs, and uloers. If however the cafe be urgent, or the patient 
leems to fuffer from the lofs of blood, gentle altringents may be 
neceflary. In this cafe the patient may take three or four ounces 
of lime-water, with half an ounce of the tincture of Peruvian bark, 
three times a-day. 

OF THE DTSENTERT, OR BLOODY FLUX. 

THIS difeafe prevails in the fprmg and autumn. It is moft 
common in marlhy countries, where alter hot and dry fummers, it 
is apt to become epidemic. Peribns are moft liable to it who are 
much expoled to the night air, or wh:? live in places where the air 
: s con lined and unwholelome. Hence it often proves fatal in camps, 
on ihipboard, in jails, hofpitals, and fuch like places. 

CAUSES. — The dyfentery may be occafioned by any thing 
that obfrructs the perfpiration, or renders the humours putrid ; as 
damp beds, wet cloths, unwholelome diet, bad air, &c. But it is 
moft frequently communicated by infection. This ought to make 
people extremely cautious in going near fuch perfons as labour 
under the difeafe. Even thefmell of the patient's excrements has 
been known to communicate the infection. 

SYMP I'O MS.— It is known by a flux of the belly, attended 
by violent pairs of the bowels, a conitant inclination to go to ftool, 
and generally more or lefs blood in the ftool s. It begins like other 
feverSf with chillneis, lofs of ftrength, a quick pulfe, great thirft, 
and an inclination to vomit. The ftools are at firft greafy and 
frothy, afterwards they are ftreaked with blood, and at laft have 
frequently the appearance of pnre blcod, mixed withfraall filaments 
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refembling bits of fkin. Worms are fometimes palled both up- 
wards and downwards through the whole courfe of the difeafe. — 
When the patient goes to ftoc'l, he feels a bearing down, as if the 
whole bowels were falling out, and fometimes a part of the inteftine 
is actually protrudad, which proves exceeding troublefome, efpecial- 
ly in children. Flatulency is likewife a troublefome iymptom, efpe- 
cially towards the end of the difeafe. 

This difeafe may be diftinguifhed from a diarrhcea or loofnefs, 
by the acute pain of the bowels, and the blood which generally ap- 
pears in the ftools. It may be diftinguiihed from the chokra morbus 
by its not being attended with fuch violent and frequent fits of 
vomiting, &c. 

When the dyfeotary attacks the old, the delicate, or fuch as 
have been waifted by the gout, the fcurvy, or other lingering dif- 
eafes, it generally proves fatal. Vomiting and hickuping are bad 
figns, as they fhew ati inflammation of the ftomach. When the 
ftools are green, black, or have an exceeding difagreeable cadave- 
rous fmell, the danger is very great, as it (hews the difeafe to be of 
the putrid kind. It is an unfavourable fymptom when the clyfters 
are immediately returned ; but ftill more fo when the paffage is fo 
obstinately (hut, that they cannot be injected, a feeble pulfe, cold- 
nefs of the extremities, with difficulty of fwailowing, and convul- 
floas, are figns of approaching death. 

REGIMEN.— Nothing'is of more importance in this difeafe, 
than cleanlinefs. It contributes greatly to the recovery of the pa- 
tient, and no lefs to the fafety of fuch as attend him. In all conta- 
gious difeafes the danger is increafed, and the infection fpread by 
the neglect of cleanlinefs ; but in no one more than this. Every 
thing about the patient fhould be frequently changed. The ex- 
crements fhould never be fuffered to continue in his chamber, but 
removed immediately and buried under ground. A conflant 
ftream of frefhair fhould be admitted into the chamber ; and it 
ought frequently to be fprinkled with vinegar, juice cf lemon, or 
fome other firong acid. 

The patient muft not be cftfcour-ged, but his fpirits k c p.t irp- 
in hopes of a cure. Nothing tends more to render any putrid dif- 
eafe mortal, than the fears and apprehenfions of the fick. All dif- 
eafes of this nature have a tendency to fink and deprefs the fpirits, 
and when that is increafed by fears and alarms from thofe whom 
the patient believes fo be perfons of (kill, it cannot fail to have the 
worft effects. 

A flannel waifccoat worn next the fkin has often a very good 
effect in the dyfenterv. This promotes the perforation without 
over heating the body. Great caution however is neceflary in 
leaving it off. I have often known a dyfentery brought on by im- 
prudently throwing off a flannel waiftcoat before the feafbn was 
fufficiently warm. For whatever purpofe this piece of drefs is worn, 
it fhould never be left off but in a warm feafon. 

In this difeafe the greater!: attention muft be paid to the pa- 
tient's diet. Flefh, fifh, and every thing that has a tendency to tnm 
putrid cr rancid on the ftomach^ muft be abftained. from, Apple? 
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boiled in milk, water pap ; and plain light pudding, with bnth 
made of the gelatinous parts of animals, may constitute the pr'nci- 
pal part of the patient's food. Gelatinous broth not only an- 
swers the purpofe of food, but likewife of medicine. I have of r en 
known dyfenteries, which were not of a putrid nature, cured by 
.'t, af:er pompous medicines had proved ineffe&ual.* 

Another kind of food very proper in the dyfen«ery, w l iich may 
be ufed by fuch as cannot take the oroth mentioned above, is made 
oy boiling a few handsful of fine flour, tied in a cloth, for fix or 
feven hours, till it becomes as hard as (larch. Two or t.aree table- 
fpoonsful of this may be grared down, and boiled in fuch a quali- 
ty of new milk and water, as to bs of the thicknefs of pap. . This 

be fweetened to the patient's taile, and taken for his ordinary 
food.* 

In a putrid dyfentery, the patient may be allowed to eat freely of 
molt kinds of good ripe fruit ; as apples, grapes, goofeberries, cur- 
rant-berries, ftraw-berries. Theie may either oe eaten raw or 
boiled, with or without milk, as the patient chpofes. The preju- 
dice a&ainft fruit in this difeafeis fo great that many believe it to be 
i he common caufe of dyfenteries. This however is an egregious 
mi'lake. Both reafon and experience (hew, that good fruit is one 
of the befl medicines, both for the prevention and cure of the dyf- 
eutery. Good fruit is in every refpeft calculated to counteract 
that tendency to putrefaction, fr >m whence the moil dangerous 
kind of dyfentery proceeds. The patient in fuch a cafe ought 
therefore to be allowed to eat as much fruit as he pleafes, provided 
it be ripe.t 

The mofb proper drink in this diforder is whey. The dyfen- 

* The manner of making this broth is, to take a fheep's he'd and feet with the /kin 
upon them, and to burn the wool oft" with a hoc iron ; afterwards to boil them till the broth is 
quite a jelly. A little cinnamon or mace may be added, to give the broth an agreeable fla- 
vcrtr, arid thi patient may tilce a little of it warm with toafted bread three or four time* 
a-'Uy. A clylter of it miy likewife be given twice a-day. Such as cannot ufe the broth 
in tnis Wiy, may have the head and feet fkinned ; but we have reafon to believe f hat 
lie medicine. Jt is not our bufinefs hers to reafon upon thsnaiure and qualities 
of med'Ctne, otherwife this might be (hewn to pofiefj virtues everv way fuited to the cure of 

* dyientary which does not proceed from a putrid i 1 ate or" the humours. One thin? we 
iinow which i? pre.'erible to a 1 roafonm^, tnat whole families have often been cured by it, 
?fcer they h td uf-(d many other medic nes in vain. It will, however, be proper that the pa- 
titnc take a vomitj and a dole or two of rhubarb, before he beg ns to ufe the broth. It will 
iikewif: be neceil'ary to continue the ufe of it for aconfiderable time, and to make it the prin- 
cipa food. 

is learned and humane Dr. Rutherford, late profefTor of medicine in the Univerfity 

of Edinburgh, ufe.dto mention tills food in his public lectures with gre>t encomiums. He n ; - 

-ftid if. to be made by tying a piund or two of the fined fiour, as tight as polTibie, ; n a linen 

rig, ifterwards to dip it frequently in water, and to d'elge the oiHfide with flour, tilt a cane 

was formed around it, which prevents the wa.er from foaking into it while boiling. 

•n to be boiled till it becomes a hard dry mafs, as directed above. This, when miced 

nilk anJ water, will n-K only anfwer the purpofe of food, but may likewife be given in 

:! late'y f* w a young mm who had been fcized with a dyfentery 'n North America. — • 

' ;inv things had been tried there for his relief, but. to no purpose. At length tired out with df- 

p point men ts from medicine, and reduced to ikin and bone, he came over to Britain, rather 

itri a view to die 'mong his relations, than with any hopes of a cure. After taking fun' ry 

edicirrcs herewith no better fuccefa than abroad, I advifed him to leave off the ufe of drugs* 

ind to truft entirely to a diet of milk and fruits, with gentle exercife. Strawberries were the 

rait he could procure at that feafon. Thefe he ate with milk twice and fomettmes 

• ; ; rice a-day. The corjfequence was, that in a fhort time '.is (tools were reduced from up. 
ward: of twenty in a day, to three or four, and fometimes not io mny. He ufed the other 
. nits as they came in, and was in a lev/ wc-J«s fo well as to leaye that part of the countr/ 
whtr: I was, with a view to return to America, 
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tery has often been cured by the ufe of clear whey alone. It may 
be taken both for drink and in form of a clyfter. When whey 
cannot be had, barky water (harpened with cream of tartar may be 
drank, or a deco&ion of barley and tamarinds ; two ounces of t h-:- 
former and one of the latter may be boiled in two EngliLh quarts 
of wat-r to one. Warm water, water-gruel, or water wherein 
hot iron has been frequently quenched, are all very proper, and 
may be drank in turns. Camomile-tea, if the ftomach will bear it, # 
is an exceeding proper drink. It both ibengthens the ftomach, and' 
by its antiieptic quality, tends to prevent a rnortiiication of the 
bowels. 

MEDICINE. — At the beginning of this difeafe it is always 
neceflary to ciean r e the firft pafiages. For this purpofe a vomit of 
ipecacuanha mutt be given, and wrought off with weak camomile- 
tea. Strong vomits are feldom neceilary here. A fcruple, or at 
moil half a drachm of ipecacuanha, is generally fufficitnt for an 
adult, and fometimes a very few grains will fuffice. The day after* 
the vomit, half a drachm, or two fcruples of rhubarb, mult be 
taken ; or what will anfwer the purpofe rather better, an ounce or 
an ounce ,and an half of Epfomfult. This dofe maybe repeated 
everyother day for two or three times. Afterwards fmall dofes of 
ipecacuanha may be taken for fome time. Two or three grains of 
the powder may be mixed in a table fpoonful of the fyrup of pop- 
pies, and taken three times a-day. 

Thefe evacuations, and the regimen prefcribed above, will 
often be fufficient to effect a cure. Should it however happen 
otherwife, the following aftringent medicines may be uled : 

A clyfter of ftarch or fat mutton broth, with thirty or forty 
drops of liquid laudanum in it may be administered twice a-day. — 
At the fame time an ounce of gum-arabic, and half an ounce of 
gum-tragacanth, may be diflblved in an Englifh pint of barley- 
water, over a flow fire, and a table-fpoonful of it taken every hour. 

If thefe have not the defired effect, the patient may take, four 
times a-day, about the bulk of a nutmeg of the Japonic Conf^tHm^ 
drinking after it a tea- fpoonful of the decoct 1 on of logwood.* 

Perfons who have been cured of this difeafe are very liable to 
fuller a relapfe ; to prevent which, great circumfpectton with re- 
ipect to diet is neceflary. The patieat .mud abflain from all fer- 
mented liquors, except now and then a glals of tood wine ; but he 
muft drink no kind of malt liquor. He Ihould likewife abftain 
from animal food, as fifh and flefh, and live principally on milk 
and vegetables. 

Gentle exercife and wholefome air are likewife or* importance. 
The patient mould go to the country as loon as his itrength wfll 
permit, and Ihould take exercife daily on horfeback, or in a carriage. 
He may likewife ufe bitters infilled in wine or brandy, vs.A rjaay 
drink twice a-day a gill ©f lime-water mixed with an equal quantity 
of new milk. 

When dyfenteries prevail, we would recommend a ftricl a 
tention to cleanlinsfs, a ipare ufe of animal food, and the 

*Szc Apptndix, pecog'm of L^ivtod. 
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of found ripe fruits, and other vegetables. The night air is to be 
carefully avoided, and all communication with the hck. Bad 
fmells are likewife to be fhunned, efpecialiy thole which ari(e from 
putrid animal lubftances. The neceffaries where the fick go are 
carefully to be avoided. 

When the firft fymptoms of the dyfeatery appear, the patent 
ought immediately to take a vomit, to go to bed, and drink 
plentifully of weak warm liquor, to promote a fweat. This with a 
dofe or two of rhubarb at the beginning, would often carry off th» 
difeafe. In countries where dyfentcries prevail, we would advife 
fuch as are liable to them, to take either a vomit or a purge every 
fpring or autumn, as a preventative. 

There are fundry other fluxes of the belly, as the lientery 
and coeliac passion, which though iefs dangerous than the dyf- 
entery, yet merit confideration. Thefe difeafes generally proceed 
from a relaxed ftate of the ftomach and inteftines, which is fome- 
times fo great, that the food panes through them with hardly any 
fenfible alteration ; and the patient dies merely from the want of 
nourifhment. 

When the lientery or coeliac paflion fuceeeds to a dyfentery, 
the cafe is bad. They are always dangerous in old age, elpecally 
when the constitution has been brekm by excels or acute difeafes; 
If the (tools be very frequent, and quite crude, the thirft great, 
with little urine, the mouth ulcerated, and the face marked with 
fpots of different colours, the danger is very great: 

The treatment of the patient is in general the fame as in the 
dyfentery. In all obftinate fluxes of the belly, the cure mnft be 
attempted, by firft cleanfmg the ftomach and bowels with genrls 
vomits and purges ; afterwards fuch a diet as has a tendency to 
heal and ftreugthen the bowels, with opiates and aftringent medi- 
cines, will generally complete the cure. 

The fame obfervation holds with refpect to a tenesmus, or 
frequent defire of going to ftool. This difeafe refembles the dyfen- 
tery fo much, both in its fymptoms and method of cure, that we 
think it needlefs to infift upon it. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 
OF THE HEAD-ACH. 



CHES and pains proceed from very different cnufes and 
may affect' any pirt of the body, but we fhall p~int ou ttnfe onlv 
which occur raoft frequently, and are attended with the greateft 
danger. 

When the head-ach is fl : ght, and affects a particular part of 
the head only, it is called cephalalgia ; when the whole head is affect- 
ed, cephaka : and when on one tide only, hemicrania. A fixed p?.in 
in the forehead, which may be covered with the end of the thumb, 
'.-i called the clavis hyjtericus. 

There are alfo other diftincYions. Sometimes the pain is inter- 
(bmetftnes external 5 fometimesit is an original difeafe, and at 
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Other times only fymptomanc. When the head-ach proceeds from 
a hot bilious habit, the pain is very acute and throbbing, wiih a 
confiderabl he?.t of the part affe&edi When from a cold phleg- 
matic habit, the patient complains of a dull heavy pain, and has a 
fecle of coldnefs in the part. This kind of head-ach is fometimes 
attended with a ree of Unpidity or folly. 

Whatever obftru&s the free circulation of the blood through 
the veffels of the head, may occafion a head-ach. In perfons of a 
full habir, who abound with blood, or other humours, the head-ach 
often proceeds from the iuppreffion of cuftomary evacuations ; as 
bleeding at the nofe, fweating of the feet, &c. It may likewife pro- 
ceed from any caule that determines a great flux of blood towai Is 
the head : as coldnefs of the extremities, or hanging down of the head 
for a long time. Whatever prevents the return of the blood from 
the head will likewife occafion a h°ad-?.ch ; as looking long oblique- 
ly at any object, wearing any thing tight about the neck, a' new 
hat or the like. 

When a head-ach proceeds from a ftoppage of a running at the 
nofe, there is a heavy, obtufe, preffing pain in the fore part of the 
head, in which there feems to be fuch a weight, that the patient can 
fcarce hold it wp Wnen it is occasioned by the cauftic matter of 
the venereal difeafe, it generally affects the ikull, and often pro- 
duces a caries of the bones. 

Sometimes the head-ach proceeds from the repulfion or retro- 
ceffion of the gout, the eryfipelas, the fmall-pox, meafles, itch, or 
other eruptive difeafes. What is called a hemkrania generally pro- 
ceeds from crudities or indigeftbn. Inanition, cr emptinefs, will 
often alfo occafion head-achs. I have o'ten feen instances of this 
in nurfcs who gave fuck too long, or who did not take a fufficient 
quantity of folid fend. 

There is likewife a moft violent, ftx a d, conftant and almoft 
intolerable head-ach, which occafions great debility both of body 
and mmd, prevents fleep, deftroys the appe'ite, canfes a vertigo^ 
dimnefs of fight, a noife in the ears, convulfions, epileptic fits, and 
fometimes vofnitting, coftivenefs, coldnefs of the extremities, &c. 

The head-ach is often fymptomatic in continual and intermit- 
ting fevers, efpecially quartans. It is likewife a very common 
fymptom in hyfteric and hypochondriac complaints. 

When a head-ach attends an acute fever, with pale urine, it is 
an unfavourable fymptom. In exceJlive head-achs, coldnefs of the 
extremities is a bad fign* 

When the difeafe continues long, and is very violent, it often 
terminates in blindnefs, an apoplf-xy. deaihefs, a vertigo, the paify, 
or the epilepfy. 

la this difeafe the cool regimen in general is to be obferved. 
The diet ought to confiit of Inch emollient mbftances as will cor- 
rect the acrimony of the humours, and keep the body open ; as 
apples boiled in milk, fpinnage, turnips, and fuch like. T e drink 
ouga.t to be diluting ; as barley-water, infuiions of mild mucilagin- 
ous vegetables, decoctions of the fodorlfic woods, &c. The i'^Qt 
and legs ought to be kept warm, and frequently' bathed in luke- 

('7) 
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warm water ; the head fhould be fhaved, an \ bathed with water 
and vireear. The patient ought as much as p ruble to k ep in an 
erect pofture, and not to lie with hishrad too low 

When the head-ach is owing to excefs of blood, or an hot 
bilious confthuuon, bleeding is necefiary. The patient maybe 
bled in the jugular ve'n, and the operation repeated if there be oc~ 
cafio'n. Cupping alfo, or the application of leeches to the temples, 
and behind th:r ear*, will be of fervice. Afterwards a bliftering- 
phfter may be applied to the neck behind the ears, or to any part 
of trie head that is mofi: affected. In fome cafes it will be proper 
to blifter the whole head, lnpa-fons of a grols habit, iihies or 
perpetual biiit rs will be of fervitev 'I he body ought likewile to 
be kept open by gentle lax tiv.es. 

But when the head-ach prce-ds from a copious vitiated fenm 
ftagriaring in the membranes, eiiher within or without tiV Jkuil, 
with a dull, heavy, continual pain, which will neither yield to bleed- 
ing, nor gentle laxatives, then morep .werful purgatives are nectf- 
fary, as pills made of aloes, re? Eg of jabp, or the like. It will alfo 
be necefiary in this cafe to blifter the whole head, and to keep the 
back Dart of the neek open for a coufiderable time by a perpetual 
blifter* 

When the head-ach is cccafirned by the ftoppageofa running 
at the nofe, the pitie it fhould frequently fmell to a bottle of vola- 
tile faits ; lie may likewUe take muff, cr any thing that will irritate 
the nofe, fo as to promote a diicharge from v. ; as tne herb mafuch, 
ground ivy, &c. 

A be'micrania, efpecially a periodical one, is generally ©wing to 
a fouhefs of the f stomach, for which gentle vomits muff he admin* 
jftered, as alfo purges of rhubarb. After the bowels have been 
iufficiently chared, chalybeate wafers, and fuch bitters as ftrer.gth- 
en the itornacb, will be necefiary. A p -riodicat head-ach has been 
cured by wearing a piece of flannel over the forehead during the 
night. 

When the head-ach arifes from a vitiated ftate of the hu- 
mours, as in the (curvy,- and venereal difeafe, the patient after pr p- 
er evacuations, mnft drink freely of the decoction of woods, crthe 
decoction of farfapar'lla, with raifins and liquorice.* Thefe if duly 
perfilted in, will produce Very happy effects. When a collection of 
matter is felt under the /kin, it mutt be difcharged by an incifion, 
Otherw : fe it will render the bone carious. 

When the head-ach hi 6 intolerable as to endanger the pa- 
tients life, or is attended with continual watching an ' delirium, re- 
courfe rou'l be had to ophtes. Thefe, after proper evacuatio: s by 
dy n ers or mild purgatives, may be applied both externally and in- 
ternally. The affected part may be rubbed with Bite's anodvne 
balf in, or a cloth dipped in it may be .'pplie: 1 to the p rt. The 
patient may, at the fame time, take twenty drops of laudanum, in 
a cup of valerian or pennv-royal tea, twice or thrice a-dav. Th : 's is 
only to be done in cafe of extreme pain. Proper evacuations ought 

* See Appendix, DectSHta of $arf*j>ariUa t 
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always to accompany and follow the ufe of opiates.! . _ 

Whe the p tient cannot bear the lofs of blood, his feet ought 
frequently to be bathed in lukewarm water, and well rubbed with 
a coarfe cloth. Catapjafms with muitard or hbrfe-radifh, ought 
likewife to be applied to them. This courfe is peculiarly neceflarv 
when the pain proceeds from a gouty humour affecting the head. 
When thehead-ach is occailoned by great heat, hard labour or 
violent exefcife of any kind, it may be allayed by cooling medi- 
cines ; as the faline draughts with nitre, and the like, 

A '.if tie tether, dr. pt into the palm of the hand, and applied to 
the forehead, will fometimes remove a violent head-ach. 

OF THE TOOTH- ACH. 

THIS difeafe is h well kfcown, that it needs no defcription. — 
It has great affinity with the rhenniatiim, and often fucceeds pains 
of the moulders and other parts of the body. 

It may proceed fr cm obstructed perforation, or any of the 
other caufes of infl immaiion, I have often known the tooth-ach 
occafioned by neglecting fome part of the ufual coverings of the 
head, by fitting wim the head bare near an open window, c.r ex- 
pofmg it to a draught of cold air. Food or drink taken either too 
hot or too cold is very hurtful to the reeth. Grea^ quantities of 
fugar, or oth-rr fweatnieats, are likewife hurtful. Nothing is more 
deflructive to the teeth than cracking nuts, or chewing any kind of 
hard fubt:mces, picking the teeth with pins, needles, or any thing 
that may hurt the enamel with which they are covered, does great 
mifchief, as the tooth is Cure to be fpoted whenever the air gets Lto 
it. ^ Breeding women are very fubjeft to the tooth-? d, efpecii'lly 
during the firft three or four months of pregnancy. The tooth-ich 
often proceeds from fcorbutic humours aff-cting he gums. In this 
cafe the teeth are fometimes w died, and fall out without any con- 
fiderable degree of pain. T e more immediate caufe of the tooth- 
ach is a rotten or carious tootli. 

In order to relieve the tooth-ach, we muft firffc endeavour td 
leffen the flux of humours to the part affected. This may be done 
by mild purgatives, fcarifying the gums, or applying leeches to 
them, and bathing the feet frequently with warm water. The 
perforation ought likewife to be promoted, by drinking freely of 
weak wine-whey, or other diluting liquors, with fmall doles of 
nitre. Vomits too have often an exceeding good effect in the 
tooth-ach. It is feldom fafe to adminifter opiates, or any kind of 
heating medicines, or even to draw a tooth, till proper evacuations 
have been premifed ; and t'lefe alone will often affect the cure. 

If this fails, and the pain and inflammation ftill increafe, a fup* 
puration may be expected ; to promote which a toafted fig fnould 
be held between the gum and the cheek ; bags filled with boiled 
camomile flowers, flowers of el ler, or the like may be applied near 
the part affected, with as great a degree of warmth as the patient 
can bear, and renewed as they grow cool : the patient may like- 

f When the pain is very violent, and doe not yield to fmall dofes of laudanum, the 

quantity may be increafed. I r<ave knr>wn a pitunt in extreme pa ; n, take three hundred 

n tweoty-fo*4i hour?; but fash cVes ought only tobcadiciniftercd by a perfonof fkill. 
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wife receive the fleams of warm wrer into his month, through an 
inverted funnel, or by holcM g h shead over the month of a porrin- 
ger filled with warm water, &r. 

Such chr gs?s promote the dilcharge of f-l : va, or caufe the 
pattern to fpit, are generally of iervice. For this purpole, bitter, 
h >t, or pu igen$ vege a. I \s may otr ch- wed ; as gentian, calamus 
aromatic ry of Spain. Allen recommends the root of 

yelhw water flower-de-luce in this cafe. This root may .either be rub- 
bed upon trie t ? th. ra little of it chewed. Br vkes fays he 
hardlx g eafe the tooth-ach. It oQ&ht however 

to be ute^ with caution. 

M ny other herbs, roots, and feeds, are recommended for 
curing the tooth-ach ; as the leaves m roots ^ millefoil or yarrow 
Chewed^ tobacco fmoaked or chewed, ftaves acre, or tne feeds of 
muftard chewed, &c« Thefe bitter, hot, and pungent things, by 
occafio: ing a greater flow of faliva, frequently give toafe in the 
toot <-ach. 

Opiates often relieve the tooth-ach. For this purpr fe a Jittle 
cotton wet wnh laudanum maybe held between f hc teeth: or a 
piece of ftjdd-g-p'afhr, about the. bignels of a fhiiiirg, with a bit 
of opium in the middle of it, of a fize n it to prevent the flicking 
of the otiier, may be laid on the temp r\l artery, where the pulia- 
tion is moll fenfible. Dela AUtte affirms, that trrre are few cafes 
wherein this will not give rel ; ef. If tb^re he a holicw to: th, a 
fmall pill made of equal part of camphjre and opium, put into the 
hollow, is often beneficial. Wen this cannot be ha ., ihe hollow 
tooth may be filled with gum maftich, wax, lead, or any iiibftance 
that will Hick in it, and keep out the external air. 

Few applications give more r lief in ihe tooth-ach than blifter- 
ing-plaUers. Thefe may be applied betw eh thf fh ul.iers ; but 
they have the befl effect. v\ hen put ben nd the ears, and made ti 
large as to c ver a gr-at part of the 1 w j r jaw. 

After all, when the tooth is carious, it is often impofiible to 
remove the pain without extracting i; ;aod, as a fpoilt tooth never 
becomes found again, it is prudent to draw it foon, left it fhould 
af? c"t the reft. Tooth-drawing, like bleeding, is very much pracci- 
fed by mechanics, as well as perf.ns of the medical prof-dfiion.— 
The operation howev- r is not without danger, and ought always to 
be pert' Tmed with care. A perfon unacquainted with the iiruchire 
of the parts will be in danger of hurting Lhe jaw-bone, or of draw- 
ing/a f und tooth inftead of a rotten, one.* 

Wren the tooth-ach returns periodicaly, and the p:in chiefly 
affects the gums, it may be cured by the bark. 

Some pretend to have found great benefit in the tooth-sch, 
from the applicati n of an artificial magnet to the affe&ed tooth.— 
We (hall not attempt to account for its mode of operation ; but, if 
it be found to anf tfer, thoug' - only in particular cafes, it certainly 
def?rves a trial, as it is attended with no expenfe, and cannot do 
any harm. Electricity has likewife been recommended, and par- 

* This ma? always be prevented b\ the opfator ftiiking upon the t^eth with any piece 
of metal, as tliit never tails to excite the pain in the carious tooth. 
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ticular infrmtrents have been invented for fending a (hock through 
the aftVfte' to* th. 

Perfcns who hiv : returns of the to <h-ach at certain fe^fnns, as 
fpring and autumn, might often prevent it by taking a purge at thefe 
time*. 

Keeping the *eeth clean ha? no dcubt a tendency to prevent 
the tooth-?cn. The bcft method of doing this is tv warn them 
daily \vi h fait and wa er, a decoction of th- bark, cr with cold 
water alonei All brufhingand fcrapihg of the tee h is dangerous, 
and, nnlefs it be performed with great care, dots mifchief. 

OF THE RAR-ACH. 

TITS difarder chi. fly affe&s the membrme which lines the'itr. 
ner cavity of the ear, a; 11. 1 th£ meatus auditorius. It is often fo 
violent as tooccafion great reftl-ffnefs, anxiety, and eve:- delirium. 
Sometimes epileptic fits, an i other convulfive diforders, have Deen 
brought on by extreme paid in the ear. 

The ear ach may proceed from any of the caufes wi ich pro- 
duce inflammation. It often pr ceeds from a fudden 2 >f 
perfpiratbn, or from the head being expofed to c nld d 
with fwe.it. It may alfo be occasioned by worms, or other ini 
getting into the ear, or being bred there ; or from 
nicking in the ?ar. Sometimes it proceeds b n of 
morbific matter to the ear. This often happens of 
malignant fevers, and occ.ifions deafnefs, wi ich is generally reck- 
oned a favourable fymptom. 

When me ear- ich proceeds from bfefrs, or any hard body 
ftirking in the e°r, every m^t^.od mult be tak n to remove th m 
as foon as poffi le. The membranes may be re) v d, by dropping 
into the ear, oil of fweet almonds, or ohve o ; !. A ■- pa- 

tient mould be ma ! e to fneeze b by taking .* fnufiF, r fome /; rc':g 
fternuiatqry. If this (h uld n t f rce .ut the body, it muft be 
extracted by rt. i have feea infi fts, which had got into the ear, 
come out of their owe accord up np urine in c'l. 

When he pai of the ear proceeds from inflammation, it muS: 
be treated iik ;ther topical inflammations, by a cooling regimen, 
and opeiv g medicines'. Bleeding at the beginning, either in the 
arm or ju Mil r vein, or cuppi gin the neck, w II be proper. The 
ear may likewife befo nented with fteams :f warm water; or flan- 
nel bags filled with boiled mallows and camomile-flowers may be 
applied to it w rm; or hi dders filled with warm ;: iik and water. 
An exceeding good method of fomenting the ear, is to apoly it clofe 
to r^e m :ut \ of a jug rilled with warm wa'er, era llrong decoction 
of camomT -flowers. 

The patient's feet mould be frequently bathed in lukewarm 
water, and he ought to take fmall dofes of nitre and rhubarb, viz. 
a fcruple of the former, and ten grains of the Lt r er, three times 
a-day. — His drink maybe whev, or a decoction of barley and li- 
quorice, with figs or raifins. The parts behind the ear ought fre- 
quently to be rubbed with camphorated oil, or a little of the vola- 
tile liniment. 
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When the inflammation cannot be difcufled, a poultice of 
bread and milk, or roafted onions, may be applied to the ear, and 
frequently renewed, till the abicefs breaks, or can be opened. — 
Afterwards the humours may be diverted from the part by gentle 
laxatives, fcliiters, or iflues ; but the diicharge mult not be luddenly 
idried up by any external application. 

PAIN OF THE STOMACH, be. 

THIS may proceed from various caufes, as indigeftion ; wind ; 
the acrimony of the bile ; fharp, acrid, or poifonous fubftances 
token into the ftomach, &c. It may likewife be occafioned by 
Worms ; the ftoppage of cuftomary evacuations ; a tranilaticn of 
gouty matter to the ft mach, the bowels, &c. 

Women in the decline of life are very liable to pains of the 
ftomach and bowels, especially fuch as are afflicted wirh hyfterk 
ccmrl lints'. It is likewife very common to hvpochondriac meD of 
a fedentery arid luxurious life. In fuch perfcns it of. en proves fo 
extremely obfiihate as to baffle all the powers of medicine. 

When, the pam of the ftomach is iroft violent a f'er eating, 
there is reafon to fufpecl that it proceeds from fome fault, either in 
the dig ftjen or the food. In this cafe the patient oug.'t to change 
his :!iet, till he finds whaf kind of food agrees beft with his ftomach, 
and fhould continue chiefly to ufe it. It" a change of diet dees not 
remove i) e complaint, the patient may take a gentle vomit, and 
afterwards a dole cr two of rhubarb. He ought likewife to take 
an infufion of camomile flowers, or fome other ftomachic bitter, 
either in wine or water. 1 have often known exercife remove this 
complaint, efpecially failing, or a bng journey on horfeback, or in 
a carriage. 

When a pain of the ftomach proceeds from flatulency, the pa- 
tient is con5.ant.ly belching up wind, and feels an uneafy diftention 
of the ftomach after meals. This is a moft deplorable difeufe, and 
is feldom thoroughly cured. In general, the patient ought to avoid 
all windy diet, and everything that fours on the ftomach, as greens, 
roots, 8k- c. ! This rule however admits of fome exceptions. There 
are many irftances of perforis very much troubled with wind, who 
have received great benefit from eating parched peafe, though that 
grain is geneiv lly fuppofed to be of a windy nature.* 

This complaint may likewife be greatly relieved by labour, ef- 
pecially digging, reaping, mowing, or any kind of active employ- 
ment by which the bowels are' alternately compreifed and dilated. 
The -moft obftin'ate cafe of this kind I ever met with, was in a per- 
son of a fedentary occupation, whom I advifed, after he had tried 
every kind of medicine in vain, to turn gardener . which he did, and 
has ever fmce enjoyed good health. • 

When a pain of the ftomach is occafioned by the f wallowing 
of acriJ orpoi'onous fubftancesj they muft bedifcharged by vomit; 
this ma v b- 1 xcited by butter, oils, or other foft things, which fheatH 
and defend the ftomach from the acrimony of its contents. 



;oa pot 



* Thefe sre preparer! by Keeping cr foaking pea'fe »n water, and afre rwardt drying t&Jni 
ot or kiln, till they be quite hard. They may be ufed at pleafurc. 
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When a pain of the ftomach proceeds from a tranfht'on of 

fonty matter, warm cordials are neceflhry, as generous wines, 
rench brandy, &c. Some have drank a whole bottle of brandy 
or rum, in this cafe, in a few hours, without being in the leaft in- 
toxicated, cr even feeling the ftomach warmed by it. It is impoftr 
ble to afcertajn the quantity nejefiary upon thefe occafions. This 
muft be left to the feelings and difcretion of the patient. The 
later way however, is not to go too far- When there is an incli- 
nation to vomit, it may be promoted by drinking an infufion of 
camomile-flowers, or carduus bencdiftu;. 

If a pain of the ftomach proceed from the ftoppage of cuftom- 
ary evacuations, bleeding will be neceffary, efpidally in fanguine 
and very full habits. It will iikewife be of ufe to keep the body 
gentlv open by mild purgatives ; as rhubarb or I'enna. When this 
aifeafe affe&s women in the decline of life, after the ftcppagc of 
the menfety making an iffue in the leg or arm will be of peculiar 
fervice. 

When the difeafe is occasioned by w^rms, they muft be de* 
flroyed, or expelled by fuch means as are recommended in the fol- 
io vvmg fection. 

When the ftomach is greatly relaxed and the digeftion bad, 
which often occafion flatulencies, the elixir of vitriol will be of An- 
gular fervice. Fifteen or twenty drops of it may be taken in a 
glafs of wine or water twice or thrice a-day. 

Perfons afllicled with flatulency are generally unhappy unlefs 
they b-: taking fome purgative medicines ; thefe, though they may 
give immediate eafe, tend to we.iken and relax the ftomach and 
bowels, and conk:quently increafe the dilorder. Their beft meth- 
od is ?o mix purgatives and ftomachics together. Equal parts of 
Peruvian bark and rhubarj} may be infufed hi 1 randy or wine, and 
ijaken in luch quantity as to keep the body gently open. 



CHAP. XXXVII, 
OF WORMS, 

HESE are cniefly of three kinds, viz. the tania, cr tape- 
worm ; ;he teres, or round and long worm ; and the afcarldes, or 
round and fhort worm- There are many other kinds of worms 
found in the human body ; but a-s they proceed, in a great meafure, 
from fimilar caufes, have nearly the fame fymptoms, and require 
almoft the lb.me method ot treatment as thefe already mentioned, 
we fhall not fpend time in enumerating them. 

The tape-worm is white, very long, and full of joints. It is 
generally bred either in the ftomach or fraall inteitines. The round 
and long worm is Iikewife bred in the fmall guts, and fometimes in 
the ftomach. The round and (hort worms, commonly lodge in the 
rcElitm, or what is called the end gut, and occafion a difagreeable 
itching about the feat. 

The long round worms occafion fquetmifhnefs, vomiting, a 
difagreeable breath, gripes, loofenefs, fwelling of the belly, fwoon- 
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ings, loathing o( food, and at other times a voracious appetite, a 
dry cough, couvulfions, epileptic fits, and fometimes a privation of 
fpeeoh. Thele worms have bee known to perforate the interlines, 
and get into the cavity of the belly. The effe&s of the tape- worm 
are nearly tne fame with thole of the long and round, but rather 
more violent. 

And ry fays, the following (ymptcms particularly attend -the 
folium* which is a (pedes of the tape-wrrm, viz, fwoonings, priva. 
tion of fpeech, and a voracious appetite. The round worms called 
efcarides, beiides an itching of the anus, caufe fwoonings, and tenef- 
rnus, or an inclination to go to ftool. 

CAUSE. — Worms may proceed from various caufes ; but 
tfecy are feldom frund except in weak and relaxed ftomaci s, where 
the digeftion is bad. Sedentary perfons are more liable to them 
than the active and laborious. Thofe who eat great quantities of 
unripe fruit, or wnc live much on raw herbs and roots, are general- 
ly fubjeft to worms. There feems to be an hereditary difpplition in 
fome perfons to this difeafe. I have often feen all the children of 
a family fubjeet to worms of a particular kind. They feem like-t 
w fr jquently to be owing to the nurie. Children of the lame 
family, nurled by one woman, have often worms, when thofe nur- 
fed by another have none. 

SYMPTOMS— The common fymptoms of worms are pale- 
Defs of rhe countenance, and at other times, an univerfal fluihing 
of the face ; itching of the nofr ; this however is doubtful, as 
children pick their notes in all difeafes ; flatting and grinding of 
the teeth in deep ; fwelling of the upper lip ; the appetite fometimes 
bad, at other times quite voracious ; loofenefs ; a ibur or (linking 
breath ; a hard (welled belly ; great thirft ; the urine frothy, and 
fomefimes of a whitiih colour ; griping, or colic pains ; an involun- 
tary dicharge offaliva, efpecially when alleep ; frequent pains of the 
fide, with a dry cough, and unequal pulfe ; palpitations of the 
heart ; fwoonings ; cold fweats ; p?l(y ; epileptic fits, with many 
other unacconn table nervous fymptoms, which were formerly at- 
tributed to witch-craft, eg the influence of evil fpirits. Small 
bodies in the excrements refembling melon or cucumber feed are 
fymptoms of the tape-worm. 

I lately faw fome very furprifing effects of worms in a girl 
about five years of age, who ufed to lie for whole hours as if dead, 
She at laft expired, and upon opening her body, a number of the 
teres or long round worms, were found in her gut?, which were 
confiderably inflamed ; and what anatom.ifts call an intus jmcept'm 
or involving of one part of the gut with another, had taken place in 
no lefs than four different parts of the inteftinal canal.* 

MEDICINE.— Though numberlefs medicines are extolled 

* That worms ejtift in the human body, there can be no doubt ; and that they muft 
fometimes be confideied as a difeafe, is equally certain ; but this is not the cafe fo otter, as 
people imagine. The idea that worms oceafion many difeafes, give an opportunity to the 
profefled worm docTors of impofinp on the credulity of mankind, and doing much milchief. 
They find worms in every cafe, and liberally throw in their antidotes, which geneially con- 
ftft of ftronedraftic purges. ] have known thefe given in delicate conftitutions to tfae de«- 

&ti;£Uon of the patient, where there was not the leaft fymptom of worms, 
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for expelling and killing worms,* yet no difeafe more frequen ly 
baffles the phyfician's ikill. In general, the moil proper medicines 
for their expulfion are ftrong purgatives ; and to prevent their 
breeding, ftomach bitters, with now and then a full glafs of good 
wine. 

The belt purge for an adult is jalap and calomel. Five and 
twenty or thirty grains of the former with fix or feven of t're latter, 
mixed in fyrup, may be token early in the morning, for a dote. — 
It will be proper that the patient keep the houfeall day, and drink 
nothing cold. The dole may be repeated nee or twice a week-far 
a fortnight or three weeks. On the intermediate days rhe patient 
may take a drachm of the powder of tin, twice or tnrice a-day, 
mixed with fyrup, honey, or treacle. '% 

Thofe who do not chufe to take calomel, may make ufe of the 
bitter purgatives ; as aloes, hiera picra, tin&uns of fenna, and 
rhubarb, &c. 

Oily medicines are fometimes found beneficial for expelling 
worms. An ounce of falad oil and a table- fpoonful of common fait 
may oe taken in a glafs of red port wine thrice a-day, or often. r, 
if the ftomach will bear it, But the more common form of ufing 
oil is in cly iters.- Oilyclyfters fweetenel wi'h fugar or hon^y, are 
very efficacious in bringing away the iTiort round worms called 
afcaridest and likewife the teres. 

The Harrowgate water is an excellent medicine for expelling 
worms, efpeially the afcarides. As this water is impregnated with 
fulphur, we may hence infer, I e a g od 

medicine in this cafs; which is ! fair. Many peti- 

tioners give flour of fulphur in very large dofes, and with great fue- 
cefs. It Ih uH be made into an ele&uary with honey or treacle, 
and taken in fuch quantity as to purge the patient. 

Where harrowgate water cannot be obtained, fea- water may 
be ufed, which is far from being a contemptible medic >.e in this 
cafe, ff Tea- water cannot be had, common (alt diflblved in water 
may be drank. I h.ive often feen this ufed by countrv nurles with 
very good effect. Some flour of fulphur may be taken over night, 
and the falt-water in the morning. 

But worms though expelled, will foon breed again, if the fto- 
mach remains weak and relaxed ; to prevent which j we would re- 
commend the Peruvian bark. Haifa drachm of bark in powder 
may be taken in a glafs of red port wine three or four times a-dav, 
after the above medicines have been ufed. Lime-water is likewife 
good for this purpofe, or a table-fpoonful of the chalybeate wine 
taken twice or thrice a-day. Infufions or decoctions of bitter herbs 
may 1 Ae wife be drank ; as the infufion of ranfy, water trefoil, cam- 
omile flowers, tops of wormwood, the feflsr centaury, &c. 

For a child of four or five years old, fix grains of rhubarb, 
five of jalap, and two of calomel, may be mixed in a fpoonful of 
fyrup or honev, and given in the morning. The child fhould keep 
the houfe all day, and take nothing cold. This dofe may be re- 

* A medical writer of the prefent age has enumerated upwards of fifty Britifli plants, all' 
celebrated for killing and expelling worms. 
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peated twice "a -weak for three or four weeks. On the intermediate 
days the child may take a fcxuple of powdered tin and ten grains 
of a?thiops mineral in a Ipoonful of treade twice a-day. This 
dole mult be increaied or diminifhed according to the age of the 
patient. 

Biflet lays, the great baftard black hellebore, or bears foot, is 

, a raoli: powerful vermifuge for the leng round worm. He orders 

the decoction of about a drachm of thegr en leaves, or ab ut fit*. 

f£en grains of the dried leaves in powder for a dole to a child be- 

• twee a four and feven years of age. This dofe is to be repeated 

two or three times. He adds, that the green leaves made into a 

fyrup with coarfe fagar, is almoft the only medicine he has ufed for 

f round worms for three years part. Before prefling out the juice 

he moiftens the bruifed leaves with vinegar, which comets the 

medicine. ■_ The dote is a tea-fpoonful at bed-time, and one or two 

next morning. 

I have frequently known thofe big bellies, which in children 
are commonly reckoned a fign of worms, quite removed by giving 
them white foap in their pct'age, or other food. Tani'y, garlic, 
and rue, ar^ all good againft worms-, and mav be ufed yari us 
ways. We might here mention many other plants, both for t-x- 
ternal and internal ufe, as the cabbage-bark, &c. but think the 
powder of tin with anhiops mineral., and the purges of rhubarb 
and calomel, are more to be depended on. 

Ball's purging vermifuge powder is a very powerful medicine. 
It is made of equal parts of rhubarb, fcammony,and calomel, with 
as much double refined fugar as is equal to me weight of all the 
Other ingredients- Thefe muft be well mixed together, and reduc- 
ed to a fine powder. The dofe for a child is from ten grains to 
twenty, once or twice a week. An adult may take a drachm for 
a dofe.* 

' Parents who would preferve their children from worms ought 
to allow them plenty of exercife in the open a"r ; to take care that 
their food be whclefome and feificiently folid ; and as far as poili- 
Jrie, to preveDt their eating raw herbs, roots, or green trafhy fruits* 
It will not be amifs to allow a child who is mnjecr, to worms, a 
glai's of red wine after meals ; as every thing that braces and 
ftrergthens the ftoraach is good b.oth for preventing and expelling 
thefe vermin.j" 

* A powder for the tape-worm refembling this, was long kept a Secret on the Continett; 
it was lately purchafed by the French king, and will be found under the article Powder, in 
the Appendix, 

f We think it nreefi*»ry here to warn people of their danger who buy cakes, powd«r> 
and other worm medicine?, at random, from quacks, and pive them to their children without 
propei rarr. The principal ingredients in moft of thefe medicines ia mercury, which is 
never to be trifled w th. I lately faw a (hocking inftance of the danger of thii conduct. A girl 
who had taken a dofe of worm pow.irr, bought of a travelling quack, went cut, ano perbapJ, 
was (o imprudent as to drink cold water during its operation. She immediately fwelled, and 
died on the following day with all the fymptoms of having been poifoned. 
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CHAP. XXXVIII. 
OF THE JAUNDICE. 



HIS difeafe is firft obfervable in the white of the eye, 
which appears yellow. Afterwards the whole fkin puts on a yel- 
low appearance- The urine too is of a faffron hue, and dies a white 
cloth of the fame colour. There is likewife a fpscies of this difeale 
called the Black Jaundice. 

CAUSES. — The intermediate caufeof the jaundice is an ob- 
ftruction of the bile. The remote or occafional caufes are, the bites 
of poifonous animals, as the viper, mad dog, &c. the bilious or 
hyfteric colic ; violent paflions, as grief, anger, &c. Strong pur- 
ges or vomits will likewife occafion the jaundice. Sometimes it; 
proceeds from obftinate agues, or from that difeale being prema- 
turely (topped by aftringent medicines. In infants it is often cc- 
cafioned by the meconium not being diffidently purged off. Preg- 
nant women are very fubject to it. it is likewife a fymptom in 
feveral kinds of fever. Catching cold, or the ftoppage of cuftoma- 
ry evacuations, as the men/es, the bleeding piles, hTues, Sec. willcc- 
calion the jaundice. 

SYMPTOMS.— The patient at firft complains of exceffive 
wearinefs, and has great averlion to every kind of motion. His 
iiin is dry, and he generally feels a kind of itching or pricking pain 
over the whole body. The flools are of a whitilh or clay colour, 
and the urine, as was obferved above, is yellow. The breathing is 
difficult, and the patient complains of an unufual load or opprefiion 
on his bread. There is a heat in his noftr Is, a bitter tefte in the 
mouth, loathing of food, ficknels of the ftomach, vomiting, flatulen- 
cy, and other fymptoms of indigeftion. 

If the patient be young, and the difeafe complicated with no 
other malady, it is feklom dai gerous ;but in old people, where it 
continues long, returns frequently, oris complicated with the drop- 
fy or hypochondriac fymptoms, it generally proves fatal. The bkek 
jaundice is more dangerous than the yellow. 

REGIMEN.— The diet fhould be cocl, light, and diluting, 
confining chiefly of ripe fruits and mild vegetables ; as apples boil- 
ed or roafted, ftewed prunes, preferved plums, boiled fpinnage, &c. 
Veal or chicken broth, with light bread, are likewife very proper. 
Many have been cured by livirg almcfl wholly for fome days on 
raw eggs. The drink mould be butter-milk, whey fweetf ned with 
hocey, or decoctions of cool opening vegetables ; or marfh-mallow 
roots, with liquorice, Sec. 

The patient mould take as much exercife as he can bear, either 
on horfeback, or in a carriage; walking, running, and even jump- 
ing, are likewife proper, provided he can bear them without pain, 
and there be no fymptoms of inflammation. Patients have been 
often cured of this dileafe by a long journey, after medicines had 
proved ineffectual. 

Amufements are likewife of great nfe in the jaundice. The 
difeafe is often occafioaed by a fedectary life, joined 10 a dull melt 
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ancholy difpofition. Whatever thcef-re tends to promote the cir- 
c -ration, and to cheer the fpirits, muft have a good effect ; as dan* 
ring, laughing, finging, &c. 

MEDICINE. — if the patient be young, of a full fanguine 
habit, and complains of pain in the right fide about the regiou of 
the liver, bleeding will be neceffary. After this avomit muft he 
adniiniltered,an 4 if the difeafe proves obftinate, it may be repeated 
once or twice. No medicines are more beneficial in the jaundice 
than vomits, efpecially where it is not attended with inflammation. 
Half a drachm of ipecacuanha in powdei^will be a i'uffi lent dole for 
an aduh. It may be wrought off with weak camomile- tea, or luke- 
warm water. The body mr.fl likewife be kept open by taking a 
fufliciem quantity of caftile foap, or the pills for the jaundice recom- 
mended in the Appendix. 

Fomenting the parts abou^ the region of t^eftomacl) and liver, 
and rubbing them with a warm hand or flefh-brufh, are likewife 
beneficial ; but it i? {till more fo for the patient to fir in a bath of 
warm water up to the breaft. He ought to do this ft equently, and 
fhonld c nt'mie in it as long as hi? ftrength will permit. 

Many «^rty things are recommended for the cure of the jaun- 
dice ; as lice, millepedes. &c. But thefe do more harm than good, 
as people tntR: to them, and neglect more valuable medicines ; be- 
fides they are feldom taken in lufneient quantity to produce any 
effects. People always expect that fuch things fri: uld act as charms, 
and confequently feldom perfift in the nfe or them. Vomits, pur- 
ges, fomentations, and exercife, will feldom fail to cure the jaun- 
dice when it is a frmple difesfe ; and when complicated wit the 
dropfy, a fcirrnous liver,, or other chronic complaints, it is hardly to 
be cured by any means. 

Numberleis Britilh herbs are extolled for the cure of t is dif- 
eafe. The author of the Medicina Britannica mentions near a hun- ■ 
dred, all famous for 'curing the jaundice. The fact is, the difeafe 
often goes olf of its own accord ; in which cafe the laJt medi me is 
always faid to have performed the cure- I have fometimes, how- 
ever, feen confiderable benefit in a very obfiinate jaundice, from a 
decoction of hempfeed. Four ounc :s of the feed may he boiled in 
two Englifh quarts of ale, and fweet red with coarfe fugar. The 
dofe is half an Englifh pint every morning. It may be continued 
lor eight or nine days. 

I have likewife known Harrowgite fulphur water cure a jaun- 
dice of very long ftanding. It fhould be uied for fome weeks, and 
the patient "muft both drink and bathe. 

The foluble tartar is a very proper medicine in the jaundice, — 
A drachm of it may be tnk^n every night and morning in a cup of 
tea or water-gruel. If it does not open the body, the dofe may be 
increafed. 

PeHons fubject to the jaundice ought to take as much exercife 
as poilible, and to avoid all heating and aftringent aliments. 



CHAP. XXXIX. 
LF THE DHOPSr. 

X HE dropfy is a preternatural fuelling of the whole body, 
or fome part of it, ccafioned by a collfc&ion of watery humour, k 
is diftinguifhe 1 by di if rent names, according to the part affe&ed, 
as the ana/area, or colte&ion of water under the ildn ; the afclies^ or 
fcoHe&ion of water in the belly ; the hydrops pectoris^ or dropfy of 
the bread ; the hydrocephalus, or dropfy of the brain, &c. 

CAUSES. — The droply is often owing to an hereditary dif- 
pofition. It may likewife proceed from drinking ardent fpirits, or 
other ttroig liquors. It is true almoft to a proverb, that great 
drinkers die of the dropfy. The want of exerrife is alio a very 
common caufe of the dropfy. Hence it is ju'Ty reckoned among 
the difeafes of the fedentary. It often proceeds from exceffive 
ev .cu tions, as frequent and copious bleeding, ttrong purges often 
repeated, fr quent lalivations, &c The fudden ftoppage of cuf- 
tomary or necaflary evacuations, as the menfes, the haemorrhoids, 
fluxes of the bellv, &c may likewife caule a dropfy. 

I have known the dropfy occafioned by drinking large quanti- 
ti°s of c^ld, weak, watery liquor, when the body was heated by 
violent exercife. A low, damp, or marfhy fituation is likewise a 
frequent caufe of it. Hence it is a com uon difeafe in moift, flat, 
fenny countries. It may alio be brought on by a long ufe of poor 
watery iiet, or of vifcous aliment that is hard of dig r fb'on. It is 
often the effect of other difeafes, as the jaundice, a fcirrhus of the 
liver, a violent ague of long continuance, a diarrhoea, dyfentery, an 
empyema, or a confu aption of the lungs. In fhort, whatever ob- 
flru&sthe perfpiration, or prevents the blood fron\bei!*^ duly pre- 
pared, may occauon a dropfy. 

SYMPTOMS. — The am/area generally begins with a fweliing 
of the feet and ancles towards night, which for fome time difappears 
in the morning. In the evening the part?;, if preffed with the lin- 
ger, w : ll pit. The fwslliag gradually afcends, and occup : es the 
trunk of ' ha bodv, the arms, and the head. Afterwards the breath- 
ing becomes difficult, the urine is in fnall quantity, and the thirfh 
great ; the body is bound, and the perfpiration is greatly obftruct- 
ed. To tiefe fuc eed torp r, heaviness, a flow wafting fever, and 
a troublelome cough. This laft is generally a fatal fymptom, as it 
fhe*s that the lungs are affected. 

In an a/cites, betides the above fymptoms, there is a fweilitlgof 
the belly, and often a fluctuation, which maybe perceived by flrik- 
ing the belly on one fids,and laying the palm of the hand on the op- 
olite. Thil may be diftingu (hed from a. tympany by the weight of 
the fuelling, as well as by the fluctuation. When the ahtfarca and 
a/cites are combined, the cafe is very dangerous. Even a Ample 
a/cites i'eldom admits of a radical cure. Aim ~ ft all that can be done 
is, to let off the water by tapping, which fekiom affords more than 
a temporary relief. 

When the dileafe comes fuddenly on, and the patient is y 
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and fttong, there Is reafon, however, to hope for a cure, efpecially 
if medicine be given early. But if the patient be old, has led an ir- 
regular or a fedentary life, or if there be reafon to fufpecl that the 
liver, iungs, or any of the vifcera are imfound, there is great reafon 
ro fear that the coufequences will prove fatal. 

REGIMEN. — The patient rauft abftain as much as poflible 
from all drink, efpecially weak and v/atery liquors, and mufl quench 
his thirft with muftard-whey, or acids, as juice of lemons, oranges, 
forrel, or fuch like. His aliment ought to be dry, of a liimulating 
and diuretic quality, as toafted bread, the fkfh of birds or other 
wild animals roafted ; pungent and aromatic vegetables, as garlic, 
muftardj onions, creifes, horfe-radifh, rocambole, fhalot, &c. He 
may sICd eat fea-bifcuit dipt in wine or a little brandy. This is not 
only riouriuYipg, bu': tends to quench thirft. Some have been actu- 
ally cured of a droply by a total abflinence from all liquids, and 
living entirely upon fuch things as are mentioned above. If the pa- 
tient iiiuft have drink, the Spa- water, or Rhenifh wine, with diu- 
retic medicines infuied in it, are the beft. 

Exircife is of the greateft importance in a dropfy. If the pa- 
tient be able to walk, dig, cr the like, he ought to c mtinue thefe 
exercifes as long as he can. If he is not able to walk or labour, 
he muft ride on horfeback, or in a carriage, and the more violent 
the motion fo much the better, provided he can bear it. His bed 
ought to be hard, and the air of his apartments warm and dry. If 
he lives in a damp country, he ought to be removed into a dry one, 
and, if poilible, into a warmer climate. In a word, every method 
fhould be taken to promote the perfpiration, and to brace the folids* 
For this purpofe it will likewife be proper to rub the patient's body 
two or three times a-day with a hard cloth, or the fleih-brufh ; and 
he ought c ^ftantry to wear flannel next his fkin. 

MEDICINE. — If the patient be young, his confutation good^.l 
and the difeafe has Come on fuddenly, it may generally be remov. 
e 1 by ftrong vomits, brifk purges, and fuch medicines as promote a 
diicliarge by fweat and urine: For an adult, half a drachm of ipe- 
cacuanha in powder, and h df an ounce of oxymel of fquills will be a 
proper vomit. This may be repeated as often as is neceflary, three 
or four days intervening between the dofes. The patient muft not 
drink much after taking the vomit, otherwife he deftroys its effect 
A cup or two of camomile-tea will be fufEcient to work it off. 

Between each vow, on one of the intermediate days, the pa- 
tient may take the following purge 4 . Jalap in powder half a drachm, 
cream of tartar two drachms, calomel fix grains. Thefe may be 
made into a bolus with a little fyrup of pale rofes, and taken early 
in the morning. The lefs the patient drinks after it, the better. If 
he be much griped, he may now and then take a cup of chicken 
broth. 

The patient may likewife take every night at bed-time the fol- 
lowing bolus : To four or five grains or camphor add one grain of 
opium, and as much fyrup of orange-peal as is fufEcient to make 
them into a bolus. This will generally promote a gentle fweat, 
which {hculd be encouraged by drinkiDg now and then a iinall cnp 
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ti£ tvine-'whey, with a tea-fpoonful of the fpirits of hartfhornin it.— 
A tea-cupful of the following diuretic inf uiion may likewile be taken 
every four or live hours through the day. 

Take juniper berries, muliard-fced, and horfe-radifh, of each 
half an ounce,afhes of broom half a pound ; inf ufe them in a quart 
of Rhenifh wine or ftrong ale for a few days, and afterwards rtrain 
off the liquor. Such as cannot take this infufion, may ufe the de- 
coction of. feneka-root, which is both diuretic and fudorific. I have 
known an obftinate anafarca cured by an irtiufion of the afhes of 
broom in wine. 

The above ccurfe will often cure an inc'dental dropfy, if the 
conftitution be good ; but when the dileafe proceeds from a had 
habit, or an urrfound ftate of the vifcera, ftrong purges and vomits 
are not to be ventured upon. In this cafe, the fafer ccurfe is to pal- 
Kate the fymptoms by the ufe of fuch medicines as promote the i--- 
Cretions, and to fuppjrt the patient's ftrength by warm and nourifh- 
ing cordials. 

The fecretion of urine may be greatly promoted by nitre. — 
Brookes fays, he knew a young woman who was cured of a dropfy 
by taking a drachm of nitre every morning in a draught of ale, after 
fhe had been given over as incurable. The powder of (quills <s like- 
wife a good diuretic. Six or eight grains of it, with a fcruple of 
iiitre, may oe given twice' a-day in a glafs of ftrong cinnamon- 
water. Bali fays, a large fp onful of unbruifed muftard-feed taken 
• every night and mcrning,and dri king half an Englifh pir;t of the 
decoction of the tops of green brr om after it, has performed a cure 
after omer powerful medicines had proved inelFe&ual. 

I have fometimes feengood eflefts from cream of tartar in this 
d feafe. # It promotes the difdrrges by ftool and urine, and will at 
halt palliate, if it does not perform a cure. The patient may begirt 
by taking an ounce every fecond or third day, and may increafe 
the quantity to two or even to three ounces, if the ftomach w 11 
bear \f. This quantity is not however to be taken at oace, but di- 
vided into three or four dof. s. 

To promote p°rfpiration, the patient may ufe the decccYon of 
feneka-root, as directed above ; or he may take two table-lpoons- 
ful of Mindererus* fpirit in a cup of wine-whey threelbr four times 
n-dpy. To promote a dilcharge of urine, the following infufion of 
the London hofpitals will likewife be beneficial : 

Take of zedoary-root two drachms ; dried fquil'ls, rhubarb, 
and juniper-berries bruifed,cf each a drachm ; cinnamon in powder 
three drachms ; fait of worm-wood, a drachm and a half; inf Life in 
an Englifh pint and a half of old hock wine, and when fit for ufe^ 
filter the liquor. A wine-glafs of it may be taken three or four 
times a-day. 

In the anafarca it is ufual to fcaiify the feet and leg?. By this 
means the water is often discharged ; but the operator mint be cau- 
tious not to make the iccifions too deep ; they ought barely to 
jrerce through the /kin, and efpecial care muft be taken, by fpifitu- 
ous fomentations and proper digeftives, to prevent a gangrene. 

Iri an afiitesy when fhe difeafedoe* not evidently and fpeedilv 
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give way to purgative and d ; urttic fhedicines, the water ought to be 
let offpv tapping. This is a very fimple and fafe operation, and 
woul ' l 'ncceed, if it were performed in due time ; but if it be 
delayed till the humours are vitiated, or the bowels fpoiled, by 
long loaking in wale?-, if can hardly be expected that any permanent 
relief will e f rocured.* 

After 'he evaraation of the water, the patient is to be pur on 
a courfe of fh-engthening medicines ; as the Peruvian bark ; - the 
elixir of vitriol ; warm aromatic?!, with a due proportion of rhu* 
barb, infufed iD wine, and fuch like. His diet ought to be dry and 
nDurifhmg, inch as is recommended in the beginning of the chap- 
ter, and hefhould fake as much exercife as he can bear without 
fatigue- He fhould wear flannel next his fkin, and niake daily ufe 
of the fieOi-bruih. 



CHAR XL. 
OF THE GOUT. 

J_ HERE is no difeafe which fhews more the imperfection 
of medicine, or lets the advantages of temperance and exercife io a 
flronger light, t:'an the gem- Excefs ?nd idleneis are the true four, 
ces from whence it originaly fprung, and all who would avoid it 
mufi be aPivz and temperate. 

Though idlenefs and intemperance are the principal caufes of 
the gout, yet many other things may contribute to bring on the dif- 
order, and to induce a paroxyfm in thofe who are fubject to it ; as 
intenfe ftudy ; too free an ufe of acidulated fcjuors; nigh:-watch- 
ing ; grief or uneafmefs of mind ; an obfruclWi or defect of any 
of the cnftcmary difcharges, as the menfes, fweating of the feet, per. 
fpiration. 8zc. 

SYMPTOMS.— A fit of the gout is generlly preceded by 
incige-ion, drowfmefs, belching of wind, a flight heaa-arh, ficknefs, 
and fometirres vomiing. The patien' compbins of wearinefs and 
dejection of fpirits, and has often a pa ; n in the limbs, with a fenfa- 
ticn as if win<t or cold water were paiTing down the thigh. The 
appetite is often remarkably keen a day or two before the fit, and 
thr : re is a flight p?in in palling urine, and frequently an involuntary 
fhedding of tear?. Sometimes thefe fymptoms are mwh more vio- 
lent, efnecully uponthe near approach of the fit ; and it has been ob- 
ferved, that as is the fever which ufhers in the gout, fo will the fit 
be ; if the fever be fhort and fharp, the fit will be fo likewife ; if it 
be feeble, long and lingering, the fit will be fuch aifo. But this ob- 
fervaticn can only hold with refpecl: to very regular fits of the gout. 

The regular gout generally makes its attack in the fpriog or be- 
ginning of winter, in the_ following manner : About two or three in 
the morning, the patient is feized with a pain in his great toe, fome- 

* The very name of an operation is dreadful to moft peop'e, and they wl/h to try every 
thing before they have recourfe to it. This is the reafon why tapping fo feldom fucceede to 
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uciore iney iwc recourie ro it. i nis is tne reaion wny lapping io leidom Iucceed6 to 

tifh. I have had a patient who was regularly tapped once a month for feveral years, 

and who ufed to eat her dinner as well after the operation as if nothing had happened. She 

it laft lafher iknrn mil- Ku nop fVi-jn tht> A'lfriT* 
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d'itd atUft lather worn out by age than the difeafe. 
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times in the heel, and at other times in the ancle or calf of the leg. 
This pain is accompanied with a fenfation as ifcoldwater were pour- 
ed upon the part, which is fucceeded by a fhivering, with forae de- 
gree of fever. Afterwards the pain increafes, and fixing among 
the fm3ll bones of the foot, the patient feels all the different kinds or 
torture, as if the part were first ched, burnt, fqueezed, gnawed, or 
torn to pieces. 1 he part at length becomes fo exquifitely fenfible, 
that the patient cannot bear to have it touched, or even lufter any 
perfon to walk acrofs" the room. 

The patient is generally in exquisite torture for twenty-four 
hours from the time of the coming on of the fit j he then becomes" 
eafier, the part begins to fwell, appear red, and is covered with a 
little moift-'-e. Towards morning he drops afleep, and generally 
falls into a gentle breathing f'weat. This terminates the firft par- 
oxyfm, a number of which conititutes a fit of the gout ; which is 
longer or fhorter, according to the patient's age, firength, the feafon 
of the year, and the difpofition of the body to this difeafe. 

The patient is always worie towards night, arid eafier in the 
morning. The paroxyfms however generally grow milder every 
day, till at length the difeafe is carried o^ S' pcrfniration, urine 
and the other evacuations. In fome patient? this happens in a few 
days ; in others it requires weeks, and in fome, months, to finish 
the fit. Thofe whom age arid frequent Jit's of .he gout have great- 
ly debilitated, fe'dom get free from it before the approach of ham- 
mer, and femetrnes not t III it be pretty far advanced. 

REGIMEN. — As there are no medicines yet known that will 
cure the gout, we fhall confine our dbfervatioris chiefly to regimen^ 
both in and out of the fit. 

In the fit, if the patient be young^ and ftrong, his diet ought to 
be thin and cooling, and his drink of a diluting nature ; but where 
the conftitution is weak, and the patient has been accuftomed to 
live high, this is not a proper time to retrench. In this cafe he muft 
keep nearly to his ufual diet; and fhould take frequently a cup of 
ftrong negus, or a glafs of generous Wine. Wine-whey is a very 
proper drink in this cafe, as it promotes the perfpiratiori without 
gready heating the patient. It will anfwer this purpofe better if a 
tea-fpoonful of fat volatile sleofum, or (pirits of hartshorn, be put into 
a cup of it twice a-day. It will Iikewife be proper to give at bed- 
time a tea-fpoonful of the volatile tinfture or gudiacum in a large 
draught of warm wine-whey. This will greatly promote perfpirarion 
throngh the night. 

As the mofl fafeand efficacious method of difcharging the gouty 
matter, is by perforation, this ought to be kept up by all means, 
efpe;ially in the affe^ed part. For th ; s purpofe theleg and foot fhould 
he wrapt in foft flannel, fur, or wool. The latt is molt readily ob- 
tained, and feems to anfwer the purpofe better than any thing dfe. 
The people of Lancashire look upon wool as a kind of fpecific in the 

?-ont. They wrap a great quantity of it about the leg and foot af- 
ecTted, and cover it with a fkin of foft drefled leather. This they 
fulfer to continue for eight or ten days, and fometimes for a fort- 
night or three weeks, or longer, if the pain does not ceafe- I ncv- 

(18) 
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er knew any external applic fo well in the gout. I 

often feen it applied when the f. veiling and i were 

very great, with violent pain, and have found all thcfe fvmptoti 

lieved by it in a few davs. The wool which thev ufe is 

greafed, and carded or combed. They choofe I e foft-ft \ 

be had, and feldom or a< ver remove it till the fi r be entir ly gon 

The patient c and eafy • ' 

fit. Every thing that affe&s the mind difturbs the paroxyfm, 
tends to throw the g >m upon the nobler parts. All external appli- 
cations that repel the matter are to be avoided as death. They da 
not cure the difeafe, but remove it from a fafer to a mere danger- 
ous part of the body* whers it often proves fatal. # -A fit of the gout 
is to be cofidered as Nature's method oT removing fo'*ething that 
might prove deftruclive to the body, and ajl that. we can do, with 
fafety, is to promote her intentions, and to afiift her in expelling the 
enemy in h r own way. Evacuation by bbeding, {tool, &:c. are 
likewile to be ufed with caution, they do Dot remove the caufe of 
the difeafe, and fometimes by weakening the patient, prolong the 
fit ; but where the co uTitution is able to bear ir, it will be of ufe to 
keep the body gently open by diet, or very mild laxative medicine?. 

Many things will indeed thorten a fit of the gout, and f me will 
drive it oft" altogether: but nctring has yet been fumd whic~ will 
do this with fafety to the patient. In pain we eagerly grafp at any 
thing that: promifes immediate eale, and even hazard life i'felf for a 
temporary relief. This is the true reafon why fo many infalliabte 
remedies have been propofed for the gout, and why fuch numbers 
have loft their lives by the ufe of them. It would be as prudent to 
ft^p the f nall-pox from rifing, and to drive them into the blood, a3 
to attempt to repel the gouty matter after it has been thrown upon 
the extremities. The la ter is as much an effort of Nature n free 
herfelf from an offending caufe as the former, and ought equally to 
be promoted. 

Vi/hen the pain however is very great, and the patient is reft- 
lefs, thirty or forty drops of laudanum, mere or lefs, according to 
the violence of the fymptotns, maybe taken -at bed-t : me. This 
will eafe the pain, procure reft, promote perfpiration, and forward 
the crifis of the difeafe. 

After the fit is over, the patient ought to take a gentle dole or 
two of the bitter tincture of rhubarb, or fome oth°r worm ftomach- 
ic purge. He fhould alio drink a we ik infufion of ftomachr bitters' 
in fmall wine or ale, as the Peruvian bark, with cinnamon, Virginia 
fnake-roof, and orange-peel. The diet at this time fnoukl be light 
but nourilhing, and gentle exercife ought to be taken en horfeback, 
or in a carriage. 

Out of the fit, it is in the patient's power to do many thr.gs 
towards preventing a return of the diforder, or rendering the fit, if 
it fhould return, lei's fevere. This, however, is not to beatlempted 
by medicine. I have frequently known the gout kept off for fev- 
eral years, by the Peruvian bark and other afhingent medicines ; 
but in all the cafes wh^re I had occafion to fee this tried the perfons 
died iliddenly, aad, to ail appearance, for want of a regular fit oi 
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the gout. One would be apt, from hence, to conclude, that a fit of 
ihc gout to fome constitutions, in the decline of life, is rather lalu- 
tary than hurtful. 

Though it may be dangerous to flop a fit of the gout by medi- 
cine, yet if the conftitution can be fo charged by diet and exercife, 
as to leflen or totally to prevent its return, there certainly ran be no 
danger in following fuch a courfe. It is well known that the whole 
habit mav be fo altered by a proper regimen, as quite to eradicate 
this difeafe; and thole only who have fufficient refolutiori to perfift 
in fuch a courfe have reafon to expect a cure. 

The ccurfe which we would recommend for preventing the 
gout, is as follows : In the firft place, miverfat temperance. In the 
next place fufficient exercife.* By this we do not mean faunterin'g 
aboutin an indolent manner, butlabonr. fweat,and toil. Thefe only 
can render the humours whclefome, and keep them fo. Going ear- 
ly to bed, and rifmg betimes, are alio of great importance. It is 
likewife proper to avoid night ftudies, and all intenfe thought. The 
fupper fhould be light, and taken earlv- All flrong liquors, efpe- 
cially generous wines and four punch, are to be avoided. 

We would lkewife recommend fome doles of mapiefia alba, and 
rhubarb to be taken every fpring add autumn; and afterwards a 
courfe of Itomachic bitters, as tanfy or Water-trefoil lev.-, an infufion 
of gentian and camomile flowers, or a decoction of burdock root, 
&:c. Any of thefe, or an infufion of any wholefome bitter that is 
more agreeable to the patient, may be drank for two or three weeks 
in March and October, twice a-day. An iffue or perpetual blift- 
er has a great tendency to prevent the gout. If thefe were more 
generally ufed in the decline of life, they would not only often pre- 
vent the gout, but alio other chronic maladies. Such as can afford 
to go to Bath, will find great benefit from bathing and drinking the 
water. It both promotes digeflion and invigorates the habit. 

Though there is little room for medicine during a regular fit of 
the gout, yet when it leaves the extremities, and falls on fome of the 
internal parts, proper applications to recall and fix it, become rbfo- 
lutely neceflary.- When the gout affects the head, the pain of the 
joints ceafes, and the fwelling disappears, while either fevere head- 
ach, drowfinefs, trembling, giddinefs, convulsions, or delirium come 
on. When it feizes the lungs, great oppreffion, with cough and 
difficulty of breathing, enlue. If it attacks the ifomach, extreme 
iicknefs, vomiting, anxiety, pain in the epigrafiric region, and total 
lofs of ftreng'h will fucceed. - 

When the gout attacks the head or lungs, every method mull 
be taken to fix it in the feet. They mut be frequently bathed in 
warm water, and acrid cataplafms applied to the ibles. Bliftering 
plafters ought likewife to be applied to the ancles or calves of the 
legs. Bleeding in the feet or ancles is alfo necefTary, and warm 
itomachic purees. The patient ought to keep in bed for the moft 
part, if there be any figns of inflammation, and fhould be very care- 
ful not to catch cold. 

• Some make a frcret of curing the gout by MusctrtAB exercise. "This fecret 
howrter, is as old as ('elfuj, who flror^ly rrremmerds that mode of cur?; and whoevei will 
fuSotit W it, in the fjlle.1 extent, may ex?e:t:> r< ' permanent advantage. 
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If it attacks the ftomach with a fenfe of cold, the moft warm 
cordials are neceffary ; as ftrong wine boiled up with cinnamon or 
other fp ; ces; cinnamon-water; peppermint-water; and even brandy 
or ram.* The patient mould keep his -i ed, an 1 endeavour to pro- 
mote a fweat, by drinking warm liquors; and if he mould be troob. 
led with a naufea, or inclination to vomit, he may drink camomile, 
tea, or any thing that will make hira vcmit freely. 

When the gout attacks the kidneys, and imitates gravel-pains, 
the patient ought to drink freely of a 'decoction of marfh-mallows, 
and to have the parts fomented with w^rm water. An emrllient 
clyfter ought iikewife to be giv^rt, and afterwards an opiate. If the 
pain be very violent, twenty or thirty drops of l:.udanum may be 
take" in a cup of the decoction. 

Perfons wl o have had the gnut mould be very attentive to any 
complaints that may happen to them about the time when they have 
re-.lon to expect a return of the fit. The gout imitates many other 
diforders, and by being miftaken for them, and treated improperly,, 
is often diverted from its regular courfe, to the great danger of the 
patient's lifer 

Thofe who never had the gout, but who, from their conftitution 
or manner of living, have realm to expect it, ought likewite to be 
very circumfpect with regard to its firft approach. If the difeafe, 
by wrong conduct or improper medicines, be divertedfrom its regu- 
lar courfe, the miferable patient has a chance to be ever after tor- 
mented with head-aches, coughs, pains of the ftomach and iuteftines; 
and to fall at hjft a victim fo its attack upon fpoie of the snore no- 
ble parts.f 

OF THE RHEUMATISM^ 

THIS difeafe has often a refemblance to the gout. It gene- 
rally attacks the joints with exquifite pain, ancj is fometimes attend- 
ed wit ] \ inflammation aud fwelling. It is moft common in the ipring, 
and towards the end of autumn. It is ufually diftinguHhed into 
acute and chronic; or the rheumatifm with or without a fever. 

CAUSES. — The caufes of a rheumatifm are frequently the 
fame as thofe of an inflammatory fever, viz. an cJbftructed perfo- 
ration, the immoderate u(e of ftrong liquors, and the like. Sud- 
den changes of the weather, and all quick tranfitions from heat to 
cold, are very apt to occafion the rheumatifm. The moft extra- 
ordinary cafe of a rheumatifm that I ever faw, where almoft every 
joint of the body was diftorted, was a man who uled to work one 
part of the day by fire, and the other part of it in water. Very 
©bftinafe rhetimatifms have likewijfe been brought on by perfons not 
accuftomed to it, allowing thseir feet to continue long wet. The 
fame effects are often produced by wet clothes, damp beds, fitting' 
or lying on the damp ground, travelling in the night, &c. 

• The rheumatifm may Iikewife be occafioned by exceffive evac- 
uations, or the floppage cfcuitomary difcharges. It is often the 

* /Ether !« Found to be an efficacious remedy in thii cafe. 

f A late French writer (ffl. Cadet de Vaut ) of' Come celebritv, for thecure of th7» c"if« 
*afe prefcribef forty-eight glalJes of warm water in twelve hours, a glaft every quarter, »B- 
rtaining fr»ra everf ttiing «Mc during the tiro*. JXau pratticx it tlreadt gtnMally adopts 
•a rizai$, • A . g. 
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effect of chronic difeafes, which vitiate the humours; as the fenny, 
the lues venerea, obftinate autumnal agues. Sec. 

The rheumatifm prevails in cold!, damp, rnarfhy countries. It 
is moft common among the poorer fort of peafants, who are ill cloth- 
ed, live in low damp houfes, and eat coarfe and unwhoJcfome feed, 
which contains but little nounfhment, and is not eafily digtixed- 

SYMPTOMS,— The acute rheumatif. n commonly begins with 
wearinefs, ihivering,a quick pu!('e,reillellhers, thirft,aod other fymp- 
toms of fever. Afterwards the patient compk.ins of flying pains, 
whkh are increaled by the leaft isc ti;.n. Thefe ?t length fix in the 
joints, which are often affected with fwellmg and infian matoi;. If 
blood be iet in tjiis difeafe, it has generally the lame appearance as 
in the pJewify. 

In th : s kind of rheiunatifm the treatment of tlac patient is near- 
ly the fame as in an acute or inflammatory fever. If he be young 
and ftrcng, bleeding is neceifary, which may be repeated according 
to the exigencies of he caie. The body ought likewife to be kept 
open by emcJiieirt clyfters, or cool opening hquors; as decocliom; 
of tamarinds, cre;im of tartar, whey, fenna-tea, rnd the like. The 
d etfhould be light, and in fmall quantity, coniifting chiefly of roaft- 
ed apples, grbaf-gruei. or weak chicken broth. After the feverilh 
fympt^nas have ahated, if the pain (till continues, the patient muft 
keep his bed, and take Rich things as promote p^rfpiration, as wine- 
whey, with fpiritus Mindcreri, &c. He may likewife take, for a few 
nights, at bed-time, in a cup of wine- whey, a drachm of the cream 
of tartar, and ialf a drachm of gum guaiacum in powder. 

Warm bathing, after proper evacuations, has often an exceed- 
ing good effect 1 he patient may either be put into a bath of warm 
water, or have cloths wrung out of it applied to the parts affected. 
Great care muft be tak^n that he do not catch cold after bathing. 

The chronic rheumatifm is feldom attended with any confider- 
able degree of fever, and is generally cor.fi/ied to fome particular 
part of the body, as the fhoul er?, the back, or the loins. There 
js feldom any inflammation or fwelling in this cafe. Perfons in the 
deefne of life are mod fubject to the chronic rheumatifm. In fuch 
patie tsit often proves extremely obftinate and fometimes incurable. 

In this kind of rheumatifm the regimen mould be nearly the 
fame as in the acute. Cool and diluting diet, confining chiefly of 
vegetable i'u >ftances, as (tewed prunes, coddled apples, currants or 
goofe-berries boiled in milk, is moft pre per. Arbuthnot foys, " If 
there be a fpecific in aliment for the rheumatifm, it is certainly 
whey;" and adds, that he *' knew a perfon fubject to this difeafe, 
who could never be cured by any other method but a diet of whey 
and bread." He likewife fays, that "cream of tartar in water- 
gruel, taken for feveral days, will eafe rheumatic pains confidera- 
blv." This I have often experienced, but found it always more 
efficacious when joined with gum guaiacum, as already directed. — 
In this cafe the patient may take the dofe formeily mentioned, twice 
a-day, and likewife a tea-fpoonfuli of the volatile tincture of gum 
guaiacum, at bed-time, in wine-whey. 

This courfe may be continued for a week, or longer, if the 
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cafe proves obftinate, and the patient's ftrength win peimu. 1": 
ougnt then to be omitted for a few days, and repeated again. A: 
the fame time leeches, or a bliftering plaller may be applied to the 
part affected. What I have generally found anfwer better than eith- 
er of thefe, in obftinate fixed rheumatic pains, is the -warm pla/ler.* 
I have likewile known a plafter of Burgundy pitcf \ worn for lome 
time on the p?.rt affected, give great relief in rheumatic pains. My 
ingenious friend Dr. Alex aider, of Edinburgh, lays, he has fre- 
quently cured very obftinate rheumatic pain3, by rubbing the part 
affected, with tincture of cantharides, When the common tincture 
did not lucceed, h j ufed it of a double or treble ftrength. Cupping 
upon the part ail' cted, is likewile often very beneficial, and ib is the 
application of leeches. 

Though this difeafe may not feem to yield to medicines for fome 
time, yet they ought ftill to be perfifted in. Perfons who are Cub- 
ject to frequent returns of the rheumatifm, will often find their ac- 
count in uling medicines, whether they be immediately affected with 
the difeafe or not. f The chronic rheumatifm is fimilar to the gout 
in this relpect, that the moft proper t/me for ufmg medicines to ex- 
tirpate it, is when the patient is moft free from the diforder. 

To thofe who can afford the expenfe, I would reccommend the 
warm batns of Buxton or Maflock in Derbyfhire. Thefe have, of- 
ten, to my knowledge, cured very obftinate rheumatifms, and are 
always fafe either in or out of the fit. When the rheumatifm is 
complicated with fcorbutic complaints, which is not leldom the cafe, 
the Harrowgate waters, and thofe of Moffat, are proper. -They 
ihould both be drank and ufed as a warm bath. 

There are feveral of our own domeftic plants which may be 
ufed with advanrage in the rheumatilm. One of the bsft is the white 
mujlard. A table-fpoonful of the feed of this phut may be taken 
twice or thrice a-day, in a glafs of water or fmall wine. The wa- 
ter-trefoil is likewife of great ufe in this complaint. It may be in- 
fufed in wine or ale, or drank in form of tea. The ground-ivy, 
camomile, and feveral other bitters, are alfo beneficial, and may be 
ufed in the fame manner. No benefit however is to be expected 
from thefe unlefs they be taken for a considerable time. Excellent 
medicines are often defpifed in this difeafe, becaufe they do not per- 
form an immediate cure; whereas nothing would be more certain 
than their effect, were they duly perfifted in. Want of perfever- 
ance in the ufe of medicines, is one reafon why chronic difeai'es are 
i'o feldom cured. 

Cold \ athing, efpecially in falt-water, often cures the rheuma- 
tifm. We would alfo recommend riding on horfeback, and i 
ing flannel next the Ikin. Iffues are likewife very proper, efpecial- 
ly in chronic cafes. If the pain affects the {houlders, an iflue 
be made in the arm; but if it affects the loins, it ihould be put into 
the leg or thigh. 

Perfons afflicted with the fcuryy are very fubject to rheumatic 
complaints. The beft medicines in this cafe are bitters and mild 
purgatives. Thefe may either be taken fepa<atc!y or togetht 

• See Appendix, Warm Tlajitr, 
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the patient inclines. An ounce of Peruvian bark, and half an 
punce of rhubarb in powder, may be rnfufed in a bottle of mne ; 
and one, two, or three wine-giaffes of it taken daily, as fhall beiound 
neceffary for keeping the body gently open- In cafes where the 
bark itlelf proves fufficiently purgative, the rhubarb may be 
omitted. 

Such as are fubject to frequent attacks of the rheumatifm, 
ought to make choice of a dry, warm fituation, to avoid the night- 
air, wet clothes, and wet feet, as much as pollible. Their clothing 
Jhculd be warm, and tney mould wear flannel next their /kin, ana 
make frecmeut ufe of the flefh brufh. 



CHAP. XLL 

OF THE BCURVT, 

HIS difeafe prevails chiefly in cold northern countrie's, es- 
pecially in low damp ntuatiOiis, near large marines, or great quan- 
tities of fbgnating water. Sedentary people, of a dull melancholy 
difpoiition, are moft fubj'cl: to it. It proves often fatal to failors - n 
long voyages, particularly in mips that are not properly ventilated, 
have many p.^ple on board, or where cleanlinefs is neglected. 

It is not neceffarv to mention the different fpecies into which 
this difeafe has been divided, as they differ from one another chiefly 
in degree. What is called the land/curvy, however, is feldom at- 
tended* with th >fe highly putrid fymptoms which appear in patients 
who have been long at fea, and which, we preiume, are rather ow- 
ing to confined air, want of txercife, and the unwholefome food eat- 
en by failors on long voyages, than to any fpecific difference in 
ihe difeafe. „ 

CAUSES.— The fcurvy is occafioned by cold raoiit air; by 
the long ufe of faked or fraoke dried provifions, or any kind of food 
that is hard of digeliion, and affords little nourifhment. It may alfo 
proceed from the l'uppreffion of cuftomary evacuations; as the mm* 
fes, hsemorrh idal flax, &c. It is fometimes owing to an heredit- 
ary taint, in which cafe a very finall caufe will excite the latent dis- 
order. Grief, fear, and other depreffing pafhons, have a great ten- 
dency both to excite and aggravate this difeafe. The fame obfer- 
vation holds with regard to neglect of cleanlinefs ; bad clothing; the 
want of proper exercife; confined air; unwholefome food ; or any 
difeafe which greatly weakens the body, or vitiates the humours. 

SYMPTOMS.— This difeafe maybe known by unufual wean- 
nefs, heaviaefs, and difficulty of breathing, eipeci lly after motion $ 
rottennefs of the gums, which are apt to bleed on the ihghteft touch ; 
a ftinking breath; frequent bleeding at thenofe; crackling of the 
joints; difficulty of walking; fometimes a fwelhng and fometimes 
a falling away of the legs, on which there are livid, yellow, or violet 
coloured ipovs; the face is generally of a pale or leaden colour. As 
the difeafe advances, other fymptoms come on ; as rottennefs of 
the teeth, hjemprrhages or .difcharges of blood from different parts 
of the bodv, foul obitinate ulcers, pains in various parts, efpecially 
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about the breaft, dry fcaly eruptions all over the body, &c. At 
laft a waiting or hectic fever conies on, and the miferable patient is 
often carried off by a dyfentery, a diarrhoea, a dropfy, the pally, 
fainting fits, or a mortification of fome of the bowels. 

CURE. — We know no way of curing this difeafe but by pur- 
fuing a plan direftly oppotite to that which brings it on. It proceeds 
from a vitiated ftate of the humours, occafioned by errors in diet, 
air, or exercife; and this cannot beiemoved but by a proper atten. 
tion to thefe important articles. 

If the patient has been obliged to breathe a cold, damp, or con- 
fined air, he 1 hould be removed, as foon as pcflible to a dry, open, 
and moderately warm one. If there is realbn to believe that the 
difeafe proceeds from a fedentary life, or deprcffing pafliops, as grief, 
fear, &c. the patient muft take daily as much exercife in the open 
air as he can bear, and his mind fnould be diverted by cheerful 
company and o:her amufements. Nothing has a greater tendency 
either to prevent or remove this difeafe, than conftant cheerfulnefs 
and good humour. But this, alas ! is feldom the lot of perfons af- 
flidted with the icurvy ; they are generally furly, peevifh and morofe. 

When the fcurvy has been brought on by a long ufeof faltecj 
provisions, the proper medicine is a diet confining chierly of frefh 
vegetab'es; as oranges, apples, lemons, limes, tamarinds, water- 
creffe?, fcurvy-grais, brook-lime, &c : The ufe of thefe, with milk, 
pot-herbs, new bread, and frefh beer or cyder, willfeldom failtc re- 
move a (curvy of this kind, if taken before it be too far advanced, 
but to lave this effect they muft be perfifted in a confiderable time. 
When frefh vegetables cannot be obtained, pickled or prelerved 
ones may be uled; and where thefe are wanting, recourfe muft be 
had to the c'nyrr.ical acids. Ail the patient's food and drink fhould 
in this cafe be fharpened with cream of tartar, elixir of .vitriol, vin- 
egar, or the fpirit cf fea-f?rt. 

Thefe things however will more certainly prevent than cure the 
fcuryy, for which r ?afbn lea-faring people, efpecially on long yoya- 
g j c, ought to lay in plenty of them. Cabbages, onions, goofeber- 
rie- .. and many ether vegetables, may be kept along time, by pkki'mg } 
pre[erving,Zir. and when thefe fail,- the chymical acids, recommen- 
ded above, which will keep for any length of time, may be ufed. 
We have reafon to believe, if fhips were well ventilated, had got 
{tore of fruits, greens, cyder, &c. laid in, and if proper regard 
were paid to cleanlinefs and warmth, that failors would be the moft 
healthy people in the world, and would feldom fuffer either from 
the fcurvy or putrid fevers, which are fo fatal to that uieful let of 
men ; but it is too much the temper of fuch people to defpife all pre- 
caution; they will not think of any calamity till it overtakes them, 
wheu it is tco late to war- 1 off the blow. 

It muft indeed be owned, that many of them have it not in their 
power to make the provifion we are fpeaking of; but in this cale 
it is the duty of their employer to make it for them; and no 
man ought to engage in a long voyage without having thefe articles 
fecured. 

I have often feea very extraordinary effects io the land fcurvy 
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from a milk diet. This preparation of nature is a mixture of ani- 
mal and vegetable properties, which of all others is the moll fit for 
reitoring a decayed conftitution, and removing that particular acri- 
mony of the humours, which feems to cocftitute the very effence of 
the (curvy, and many other difeafes. But people defpile this whole- 
fome and nourifhing food, becaufe it is cheap, and devour with 
greedinefs, flefh and fermented liquors, while milk is only deemed 
Kt for their hogs. 

The mod proper drink in the fcurvy, is whey or butter-milk. 
•When thele cannot be had, fouhd cyder, perry > or (pruce-beer, may 
be ufed. Wort has like wife been found to be a proper drink in the 
fcurvy, and may be ufed at lea, as malt will keep during the longeft 
voyage, A decoction of the tops of the fpruce fir is like wife prop- 
er. It may be drank in the quantity of an Englifh pint twice a-day. 
'Jar-water may be ufed for the fame purpole, or decoctions of any 
of the mild mucilaginous vegetables : as iarfaparilla, marfh-mallow 
roots, &c. Infufions of the bitter plants, as ground ivy, the leffer 
centaury, marfh-trefoil, &c. are likewile beneficial. 1 have feen 
peafants in fome parts of Britain exprefs the juice of the laft men- 
tioned plant, and drink it with good effect in thofe foul fcorbutic 
eruptions, with which they are often troubled in the fpring fealbn, 

Harrowgate water is certainly an,excellent medicine in the land- 
fcurvy. I have often feen patients who had been reduced to the 
moft deplorable condition by this difeafe, greatly relieved by drink- 
ing the fulphur-water, and bathing in it. The chalybeate- water may 
alio be ufed with advantage, efpecially with a view to brace the 
Itomach after drinking the fulphur-water, which though it fharpens 
the appetite, never fails to weaken the powers of uigeftion. 

A llight degree of fcurvy may be carried off by frequently fuck- 
ing a little of the juice cf a bitter orange or lemon. When trie dif- 
eafe affects the gums only, this practice, if continued for fome time, 
will generally carry it off, We would however recommend the 
bijtter orange as greatly preferable to lemon, it feems to be as good 
a medicine, and is not ne:u" fo hurtful to the ftomach. Perhaps our 
own forrel may be little inferior to either of them. 

All kinds of falad are good in the fcurvy, and ought to be eat- 
en very plentifully, as fpinnage, lettuce, pariley, celery, endive, rad- 
iih, dandelion, &c. It is amazing to fee how foon frefh vegetables 
in the fpring, cure the brute animals of any fcab or ibulnels which 
is upon their ikins. It is reafonable to fuppole that their effects 
would be as great upon the human (pedes, were they ufed in prop 
er quantities for a fufHcient length of time. 

I have feen good effects in fcorbutic complaints of very long 
(landing, from the ufe of a decoction of the roots of water deck. It 
is ufually made by boiling a pound of the frefh root in fix Englifh 
pints of water, till about one third of it be confumed. The dole is 
from half a pint to a whole pint of the decoction every day. Bm 
in all the cafes where I have feen it prove beneficial, it was made 
much ftronger, and drank in larger quantities. The fafefl way , 
however, is for the patient to begin with fmall dofes, and increafe 
chera both in ftrength and quantity as he finds his ftomach will bear 
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.:, It mult be ufed for a confiderable time. I have known > 
take it for many months, and have been told of others who ha^ 
ufed it for feveral years, before they were fenfible of any ber. 
but who neverthelefs were cured by it at length. 

The Lprofy, which was fo common in the country long ago, 
feems to have been near a-kin to the fcurvy. Perhaps its appear- 

i feldom now, may be owing to the inhabitants of Britain eat- 
ing more vegetable fcod than formerly, living more upon tea and 
other diluting diet, ufing 1 is faked meat, being more cleanly, bet- 
er lodged andcloathed, &c. For the cure of this difeafe we would 
recommend the lams courl'e of diet and medicine as in the fcurvy. 

Of THE SCROPHULJ, OR KING'S EVIL, 
THIS difeafe chiefly afFefrs thf- glands, tfpeciailv thofe of the 
neck. Children and young perior s of a fedent ary life are v°ry fub- 
iecl to it. It is one of thole difeafcs which may be removed by 
proper regimen, but feidom yields to medicre The inhabitants 
of cold, damp, marfhy countries, are meft liable to the fcrophula. 
CAUSES. — 1 hisdileafemay proceed fr« m ar. hereditary taint, 
from a fcorphulous nurfe, &c. Children who have the misfortune 
to be born of fickly parents, whole confutations have been greatly, 
injured by the pox, or other chronic difcafes, are apt to be ■■netted 
with the fcrophula. It may likewife proceed from fuch difeafesas 
weaken the habit or vitiate the humours, as the f: ,211 pox, meailes, 
&c. External injuries, as blows, bruifes, and the like, foretimes 
produce fcrophulous ulcers ; but we h ye reafbn to believe, when 
this happens, that there has been a predilpofiticn in the habit to this 
difeafe. ' In fhert, whatever tends to vitiate the humours or relax 
the folids, paves the way to the fcr prula; as the want of proper 
i(e, to 3 much heat or cold, confined air, unwh defame food, I ad 
water, the long ule of poor, weak, watery aliments, ths negleft of 
cleaclinefs, &c. Nothing tends more to produce tins dileale in 
dren, than allowing them to continue leng wet.* 
SYMPTOMS.— At firft fmail kneis appear under the chin, 
or behind the ear?, which gradually mcreafe in numi.er and iize, 
till they form one large hzrd tumour. This often continues lor a 
time without breaking, and when it does break, it only diichar, 
ges a thin faiiies, cr waterv humour. Other parts of the body are 
ivife liable to its attack, as the arm-pits, groins, feet, hands, eyes, 
ils, &c. Nor are the internal parts exempt from it. It citea 
£ ts 'the lungs, liver, or fpleen ; and I have frequently fcen the 
glands of the myfentery greatly enlarged by it. 

Thofe obftinate ulcers which break cut upen the feet and ham's 
with fwelling, and little or no rednefs, are of the fcrophulous kind. 
They feidom difcharge good matter, and are exceedingly difficult to 
cure. The white fuellings cf the joints i'eem likewife to be ol 
k : nd. They are with difficulty brought t.o a iuppuration, and when 
cnened, they onlv difchargea thin ichor. There is not a mere gen- 
eral fymptoin of the fcrophula than a fwelling cf the upper lip and nole. 

•The fcrophula, as well as the rickets, 15 found to prevail in Urge manufa<auring 
town's, where people live grofs, and lea 1 lecenury lives. 
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REGIMEN.— As this difeafe proceeds, in a great meafure, 
jrem relaxation, the diet ought to be generous and nourifliing, but 
at the fame time light and eatyof digefhon: as well fermented bread, 
made of fouud grain, the flefh and broth of young animals, with now 
and then a glai's of generous wine, or good ale. The air ought to 
be open, dry and not too cold, and the patient fhould take as much 
exerciff as he can bear. This is of the utmolt importance. Child- 
ren who have fumxient exercife, are feldom troubled with the fcrc-- 
phula. 

MEDICINE. — The vulgar are remarkably credulous with re- 
gard to the cure of the fcrophula ; many of them believing in the 
virtue of the royal touch, that of the feventh fon, Sec. The truth 
is, we know but little either of the nature and cure of this difeafe. 
and where reafon or medicines fail, fuperftition always comes in theii 
place. Hence it is, that in difeales which are mofc difficult to un- 
derftand, we generally hear of the greateft number of miraculous 
cur.s be ng performed. Here, however, the deception is eafily ac- 
counted for. The fcrophula, at a certain period of life, often cures 
of itfelf; and if the patient happens to be touched about this time, 
the cure is imputed to the touch, and not to nature, who is really 
the phyiician. In the fame way the infignificant noftrums of quacks 
and old women, often gain applaufe when they deferve none. 

There is nothing more pernicious than the cuftom of plying 
children in the fcrophula with ftrong purgative medicines. People 
imagine it proceeds from humours which muft be purged oft", with- 
out conlidering that thefe purgatives increale the debility, and ag- 
gravate the difeafe. It has indeed been found, that keeping ti.e 
body gently open for fome time, elpecially with lea-water, has a 
good effect; but this fhould only be given in grofs habits, and in 
fuch quantity as to procure one, or at molt two ftools every day. 

Bathing in the fak -water has likewife a very good effect, efpe 
dally in the warm feafen. I have often known a courfe of bathing 
in (alt-water, and drinking it ia fuch quantities as to keep the body 
gently open, cure a fcrophula, after many other medicines had been 
tried in vain. When fait water cannot be obtained, the patient may- 
be bathed in frefh water, and his body kept open by fmall quanti- 
ties of fait and water, or fome other mild purgative. 

Next to cold -bathing, and drinking the fait water, we would 
recommend the Peruvian bark. The cold bath may be ufed ia ium- 
mer and the bark in winter. To an adult half a drachm of the bark 
in powder may be given in a glai's of red wine, four or five time _ 
a-day. Children, and fuch as cannot take it in fubflance, may ufe 
the decoction, made in the following manner : 

Boil an ounce of the Peruvian bark, and a drachm of Winter^ 
bark, both grofsly powdered, in an Epglifh quart of water to a pint : 
towards the end,' half an ounce of fixed liquorice-root, and a hand- 
ful of railins may be added, which will both render the decc' 
lefs difagreeable, and make it take up more of the bark. The liquor 
muft be ftrained, and two, three, or four table fpoonsful, accord- 
ing to the age of the patient, given three times a-day. 

The Moffat and Harrowgate waters, elpecially the latter, arc 
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likewife very proper medicines in the fcrophula. Thev ought not, 
however, to be drank in large quantities, but fhould be taken fo a« 
to keep the body gently open, and muft be ufed for a confidera- 
ble time. 

The hemlork may fometiraes be ufed with advantage in the 
fcrophula. Some lay it down as a general rule, th?t the fea-water 
is moft proper before there are any fuppuration or fyroptomsoffata, 
the Peruvian bark, when there are running fores, and a degree of 
he&ic fever; and the hemlock in old inveterate cafes, approaching 
to the fcirrhous or cancerous (late. Either the extract ? or the frelh 
juice of this plant may be ufed. The dofe mutt be (mall at firft, 
and increafed gradually as far as the itomach is able to bear ir. 

External applications are of little ufe. Before the tumour breaks 
nothing ought to be applied to it, unlefsa piece of flannel, or fome- 
thing to keep it warm. After it breaks, the fore may be dreiled 
with fome digeftive ointment. What 1 have always found to anfwer 
beft, was the yellow bafilicon mixed with about a iixth or eighth 
part of its weight of red precipitate of mercury. The fore- may be 
drefled with this twice a-day ; and if it be very fungous, and doe* 
sot digeft well, a large proportion of the precipitate may be added. 

Medicines which mitigate this difeafe, though they do not cure 
it, are not to be defpifed. If the patient can be kept alive by any 
means till he arrives at the age of puberty, he has a great chance to 
get well; but if he does not recox'er at this time, in all probability 
he never wilL 

There is no malady which parents are fo ant to communicate 
to their offspring as the fcrophula, for which reaion people ought to 
beware of marrying into families affe&ed with this difeafe. 

For the m? ans of preventing the fcrophula we muft refer the 
reader to the obfervations en nuriing at the beginning of the book; 

OF THE TTCH, 

THOUGH this difeafe is commonly communicated by infec- 
tion, yet it feldora prevails where due regard is paid to cleaulinels, 
f rem air and wholefome diet. It generally appears in form of fmall 
watery puftules, 'firft about thewrifts or between the fingers ; after- 
wards it affects the arms, legs, thighs, &c. Thefe puftules are at- 
tended with an intolerable itching, efpecially when the patient is 
warm in bed, or fits by the fire. Sometimes indeed the ikin is cov- 
ered with large blotches or fcabs, and at other times with a white 
fcurf, or fcaly eruption. This laft is called the dry itch, and is the 
moft difficult to cure. 

The itch is f !dom a dangerous difeafe, unlefs when it is ren- 
dered fo by neglect or improper treatment. If it be fuffered to con- 
tinue too long, it may vitiate the whole mafs of humours ; and if it 
be fuddenly drove in, without proper evacuations, it may occafiott 
fevers, inflammations of the vifcera, or other internal diforders. 

The beft medicine yet known for the itch is fulphur, which 
ought to be ufed both externally and internally. The parts moft 
affected may he rubbed with an ointment made of the flour of fnl- 
phur, tf o ounces ; crude faJ ammoniac finely powdered 3 two drachms ; 
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tiog's lard, or butter, four ounces. If a fcruple or half a drachm of 
the eflence of lemon be added, it will entirely take away the dif- 
agreeable fmell. About the bulk of a nutmeg of this may be rub- 
bed upon the extremities at bed-time twice or thrice a week. It is 
feldom neceflary to rub the whole body; but when it is, it ought 
not to be done all at once, but by turns, as it is dangerous to itop 
too many pores at the fame time. 

Before the patient begins to ufe the ointment, he ought, if he 
he of a full habit, to bleed or take a purge cr two. It will likewife 
be proper, during the ufe of it, to take every night and morning, as 
much of die flour of brimftone and cream of tartar, in a little trea- 
cle or new milk, as will keep the body gently open. He fhould be- 
ware of catching cold, fhould wear more clothes than ufual, and 
take every thing warm. The fame clothes, the linen excepted, 
ought to be worn all the time of ufing theointment; andfuch clothes 
as have been worn while the patient was under the difeafe, are not 
to be ufed agatu, unlefs they have been fumigated with brimftcne, 
and thoroughly cleanfed, otherwife they will communicate the in- 
fection anew.* 

I never knew brimftone, when ufed as directed above, fail to 
the itch ; and I have realbn to believe, that if duly perfifted in, it 
never will fail, but if it be only ufed once or twice, and cleanlinefs 
negle&ed, it is no wonder if the diforder returns. The quantity of 
ointment mentioned above will generally be fufficient for the cure 
of one perfon; but if any fymptoms or the difeafe fhould appear 
again, the medicine muft be repeated. It is both more fafe and 
efficacious when perfifted in for aconfiderable time thanwhena hrge 
quantity is applied at once. As moft people diilike the fmell of fuU 
phur, they may ufe in its place the powder of white^ hellebore root 
m-ide up into an ointment, in the fame manner, which will feldonr 
fail to cure the itch. 

Peopleoughtto be extremely cautious left they takeothererup- 
tions for the itch ; as the ftopp ige of thefe may be attended with 
fatal confequences. Many of the eruptive diforders to which chil- 
dren are liable, have a near refembtance to this difeafe; and I have 
often known infants killed by being rubbed with greafy ointments 
thaf.r.ake thefe eruptions ftrike fuddenly in, whichnaturehad thrown 
out to preferve the patient's life, or prevent fome other malady. 

Much milchief is likewife done by the ufe of mercury in this 
difeafe. Some perfons are lb fbol-hardv as to warn the parts af- 
fected with a ftrong folution of the corroiive fublimate. Others ufe 
the mercurial ointment, without taking the leaft care either to avoid 
cold, keep 'he bodvopen, or oblerve a proper regimen. The confe- 
quences of fuch conduct mav be eadly gueited. I have known even 
the mercurial girdles produce bad ette£ts, and would advife every 
perfon, as he values iiis heilth, to beware how he ufes them. Mer- 
cury ought never to be ufed as a medicine without the greateft care, 

• Sir John Prinjjle o'jferres, that though this difeafe may feem trifling, there is no 
one in the army that is more croublefome to cure, at the infection often lurki in clothes, *i. 
arrd breaks out a fetond, or zren a third time. The fame inconveniency occurs in privafa 
families, unlefs particular regard is paid ftt rfc§ *h9Bf irj| or i\9mt\n$ of -»heif stotHei, »»rn«h 
'ail is trj bo om«/)s an **(] oj^mieis, 
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Ignorant people look upon thefe girdles as a kind of charm, \ 
out coniidering that the mercury enters the body. 

It is not to be told what mifchief is done by ufing mercurial 
ointment for curing the itch and killing vermin ; yet it is unnecef- 
fary fof either: the former may be always more certainly cured bv 
iuiphur, and the latter will never be found where due regard is paid 
to cleanlinels. 

Thofe who would avoid this deteftable difeafe ought to beware 
of infected perlbns, to ufe wholefome food, and to fludy univerfa! 
dear 



CHAP. XLII. 

OF THE ASTHMA. 

HP 

_3_ HE aflhma is a difeafe of the lungs, which feldom ad- 
mits of a cure. Perfons in the decline of life are mofl liable to it. 
It is diftinguifhed into the moift and dry, or humoral and nervous. 
The former is attended with expectoration or (pitting ; but in the 
latter the patient feldom fpits, unlefs fometimes a little tough phlegm 
by the mere force of coughing. 

CAUSES. — The aflhma is fometimes hereditary. It may like- 
wife proceed from a bad formation of the bread ; the fumes of 
metals or minerals taken into the lungs ; violent exercife, efpecial- 
ly running ; the obfcruction of cuftomary evacuations, as the men- 
fes, hemorrhoids, &c. the fudden retroceiiion of the gout, or 
finking in of eruptions, as the fmall-p^x, meaflfs, &c. violent paf- 
fions of the mind, as fudden fear or furprife. In a word, the dif- 
eafe may proceed from any caufe that either impedes the circula- 
tion of the blood through the lungs, or prevents their being duly 
expanded by the air. 

SYMPTOMS.— An znfthma is known by a quick laborious 
breathing, which is generally performed with a kind of wheezing 
noife. Sometimes the difficulty of breathing is fo great, that the 
patient is obliged to keep in an erect pofture, otherwife he js in 
danger of being fuflocated. A fit or paroxyifm of the aflhma gen- 
erally happens after a perfon has been expofed to cold eaflerly 
winds, or has been abroad in thick foggy weather, or has got wet, 
or continued long in a clamp place under ground, or has taken fome 
food which the ftomach could not digeft, as pafteries, toafted cheefe, 
or the like. 

The paroxyfm is commonly ufhered in with liftlefTnefs, want 
of fleep, hoarfenefs, a cough, belching of wind, a fenfe of heavinefs 
about the breaft, and difficulty of breathing. To thefe fucceed 
heat, fever, pain of the head, ficknels and naufea, great opprefhoh 
of the breaft, palpitation of the hearr, a weak and fometimes inter- 

•Theitch is nowbvcleanllnefs banifned from e*erygenteel family in Britain. It (till 
however nrevails among the poorer fort of peafants in Scotland, and among the manufact- 
urers in England. Thefe are not only fufficient to keep the feeds of the difeafe alive, but tn 
fpread the infection among cthera. It were to bewifhed that fome effectual method cnuld be 
deviled for ertirpating it altogether. Several country clergymen have told rne, that by getting 
fich as were infected cared, and ftrongly recommending an attention to cleanlinefs, they 
have taniihed the i«h eaiiidy out of their pari.fliei. Why might not others do the fame * 
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nrittmg pulfe, an involuntary flow of tears, bilious vomitings, Sec. 
All the fymptoms grow worfe towards night ; the patient is eafier 
when up than in bed, and is very defirous of cool air. 

REGIMEN.— The food ought to be light, and of eafy digef- 
tion. Boiled meats are to be prefered to rcaited, and the flefh of 
young animals to that of old. All windy food, and whatever is 
apt to fwell in the ftomach, is to be avoided. Light puddings, white 
broths, and ripe fruits baked, boiled, or roafted are proper. Strong 
liquors of all kinds, efpecially malt-liquor, are hurtful. The patient 
fhouid eat a very light iupper, or rather none at all, and fhouid nev- 
er fuller vimfelf to be long coftive. His clothing fhouid be warm, 
efpecially in the winter feafon. As all diforders of the breaft are 
much relieved by keeping the feet warm, and promoting the per- 
foration, a fhnnel Ihirt or waiftcoat, and thick (hoes, will be of 

lar fervice. • 

But nothmg is of fo great importance in the afthma, as pure 
and moderately warm air. Afthmatic people can feldom bear eith- 
ei ther the clofe heavy air of a large town, or the (harp, keen atmof- 
phere of a bleak hilly country ; a medium therefore, between thefe 
is to be cholen. Trie air near a large town is often better than at 
at a diftance, provided the patient be removed fo far as not to be 

'ed by c efmoke. Some afthmatic patients indeed, breathe ea- . 
fier in town than in the country ; but this is ieldom the cafe, efpe- 
cially in towns where much coal is burnt. Afthmatic perfons who 
are obliged to be in a town all day, ought at leaft to fle^p out of 
it. Even this will often prove of great fervice. Thole who can 
aff rd it ought to travel into a warmer climate. Many afthmatic 
perfons who cannot live in Britain, enjoy very good health in the 
ibuth of France, Portugal, Spain, or Italy, 

Exercife is likewife of very great importance in the afthma, as 
it promotes the digeftion, preparation of the blood, Sec. The blood 
of afthmatic perfons is feldom duly prepared, owing to the proper 
a&ion of the lungs being impeded. For this reafon fuch people 
ought daily to take as much exercife, either on foot, horfeback, or 
in a carriage, as they can bear. 

MEDICINE.— Almoft all that can be done by medicine in 
this difeafe, is to relieve the patient when feized with a violent fit. 
This indeed requires the greateft expedition, as the difeafe often 
proves fuddenly fatal. In the paroxyfm or fit, the body is gener- 
ally bound ; a purging clyfter, with a folution of afafcetida, ought 
therefore to be adminiftered, and if there be occafion, it may be re- 
peated two or three times. The patient's feet and legs ought tc 
be immerfed in warm water, and afterwards rubbed with a warm 
hand or dry cloth. Bleeding, unlefs extreme weaknefs or old age 
mould forbid it, is highly pr..per. If there be a violent fpafm about 
the breaft or ftomach, warm fomentations, or bladders filled with 
warm milk and water, may be applied to the part affected ; and 
warm cataplafms to the foles of the feet. The patient mufr. 
drink freely of diluting liquors, and may take a tea-fpoonful 
of the tincture of caftor and of fafiron mixed together, in a cup of 
valerian tea, twice or thrice a-day. Sometimes a vomit has a very 
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good effect, and {hatches the patient, as it were, from the jaws of 
death. This however will be more fafe after other evacuations 
have been premifed. Avery ftrong infufion of roafted coffee is 
faid to give eafe in afthraatic paroxyfras. 

In the moift afthma, fuch things as promote expectoration or 
fpitting, ought to be ufed ; as the lyrrup of fquills, gum ammoniac, 
and (uch like. A common fpoonful of the fyrup or oxymel of 
fquills, mixed with an equal quantity of cinnamon water, may be 
taken three or four times through the day, and four or five pills 
made of equal parts of afafoetida and gum ammoniac, at bed-time.* 

For the convulfive or nervous afthma, antifpafmodics and bra- 
cers are the molt proper medicines. The patient may take a 
tea-fpoonful of the paregoric elixir twice a-day. The Peruvian 
bark is fometimes found to be of ufe in this cafe. It may betaken 
in fubftance, or infufed in wine. In fhort, every thing that braces 
the nerves, or takes off fpafm, may be of ufe in a nervous afthma* 
It is often relieved by the ufe of affes milk ; I have likewife known 
cow'$ milk drank warm in the morning, have a very good effect in 
this cafe. 

In every fpecies of afthma, fetons and iffues have a good effect; 
they may either be fet in the back or fide, and mould never be 
allowed to dry up. We fhall here, once for all, obferve, that not 
only in the afthma, but in moft chronic difeafes, ifTues are ex' rede- 
ly proper. They are both a fare and efficacious remedy ; and 
though they do not always cure the difeafe, yet they will often pw 
long the patient's life. 



CHAP. XLIII. 
OF THE APOPLEXY 



_ HE apoplexy is a fudden lofs of fenfe and motion, dtiN 
ing which the patient is to all appearance dead ; the heart and lungs 
however ftill continue to move. Though this difeafe proves often 
fatal, yet it may be fometimes removed by proper care. It chiefly 
attacks fedentary perfbns of a grofs habit, who ufe a rich and plen- 
tiful diet, and indulge in ftrong liquors. People in the decline of 
life are moft fubjeft to the apoplexy. It prevails moft in winter; 
efpecially in rainy feafons, and very low ftates of the barometer. 

CAUSES.— The immediate caufe of an apoplexy is a com- 
premon of the brain, occafioned by an excefs of blood, or a collec- 
tion of watery humors. The former is called a/anguine, and the 
latter aferous apoplexy. It may be occafioned by any thing that 
increafes the circulation towards the brain, or prevents the return 

• After copious evacuations, large dofe« of xther have been found very efficacious In 
removing a fit of the afthma. I have likewife known the following mixture produce very 
fcappy effects : To four or five ounces of the folution of pum-ammoniac, add two ounces of 
fimple cinnamon-water, the fame quantity of balfamic fyrup, and half an ounce of paregoric 
-lixrr. Of tiris, two table fooor.sfvl may be taken every three hours. 
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of the blood from the head ; as intenfe ftudy ; violent p3ffions,f 
viewing objects for a long time obliquely ; wearing any thing too 
tight about the neck ; a rich and luxurious diet; fu Q of 

urine ; fuffering the body to cool fuddenly after having been great- 
ly heated ; continuing long in a warm or cold hath ; the exceflive 
ufe of fpiceries, or high feafoned food ; excels of venery ; the Hid- 
den ftriking in of any eruption ; fuffering iflues, fetons, £:c. fud- 
denly to dry up, or the ftoppage of any cuftomary evacuation; a 
mercurial falivation puttied too far, or fuddenly checked by cold ; 
wounds or bruifes on the head ; long expofure to exceflive cold j 
poifonous exhalations, Sec. 

SYMPTOMS, and method of cure.— The ufual f< rerunners 
of an apoplexy are giddinefs, p?in and fwimming of the head ; lofs 
of memcry ; drowfmefs, noife in the ears, the night mare, a fpon- 
taneous ilux of tears, and laborious refpiration. When perfons of 
an apoplectic make obferve thefe fymptoms, they have reafon to 
fear the approach of a fit, and mould eixteavor to prevent it by 
bleeding, a llender diet, and opening medicines. 

In the fanguine apoplexy, if the patient does not die fuddenly, 
the countenance appears florid, the face is fwelle";i or puffed up, 
and the blood veflels, efpecially about the neck and tempks, are 
turgid; the breathing is difficult, and pi rformed with a fnorting 
noife. The excrements and urine ar* often voided fpontaneoufly, 
and rhe patient is fometimes feized with vomiting. 

In this fpecies of apoplexy every method mufl be taken to lef- 
fen the fc rce of the circulation towards the head. The ratient 
fhould be kept perfe&lv eafv and cool. His head fliould be raifed 
pretty high, and his feet fuffered to hang down. His clothes ought 
to he loolened, efpecially about the neck,andfrefh air admitted in- 
to his chamber. His garters fhould be tied pretty tight, by which 
means the motion of the blood from the lower extremities will be 
retarded. As foon as the patient is placed in a proper pofture, he 
fhould be bled freely in the neck or arm, and, if there beoccafion, 
the operation may be repeated in two or three hours. A laxative 
clyfter, with plenty of fweet oil, or frelh butter, and a fpoonful or 
two of common (ait in it, may be admmiftered every two hours ; 
and bliflering-plafters applied between the moulders, and ro the 
calves of the 1 gs. 

As foon as the fymptoms are a little abated, and the patient 
is able to Cwallow, he ought to drink freely of fome diluting open- 
ing liquor, as a decoction of tamarinds and liquorice, rream-tartar 
whey, or comn:n whey with cream cf tartar diffolved in it. Or 
he may take any cooling purge, as Glauber's falts, manna diffolved 
in an infufion of fenna, or the like. All {pints and other ilrcng li- 
quors are to be avoided. Even volatile falts held to the nofe do 
mifchief. Vomits, for the fame reafon, ought not to be given, cr 

f 1 knew a woman, who in a violent fit of anger was feized with a finguine apoplexy. 
She at firft comolained of extreme pain, " as if daggers had been thruft through her head," 
as fhe exprdfed it. Afterwards fhe became eomarofe, her pulf'e funk very low, and v 
ceeding fiow. 6v bleeding, blifhting and other evacuations, fhe was kept alive for 
rortn'-ght. When her head wai opened, a large quantity of extravafated blood waj found m 
the lelt ventricle of the brain, 
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any thing that may increafe the motion of the blood towards the 

head. 

In the ferous apoplexy, the fymptoms are nearly the ft me, on- 
ly the pull'e is not fo itrong, the countenance is lei's florid, and the 
breathing lefs difficult. Bleeding is not fo neceflaty here as in 
former cafe. It may, however, generally be performed^ on~e with 
fafety and advantage, but fhould not be repeated. TJ e p 
fhould be placed in the fame poflure as directed above, and fhould 
have bliitermg-pl afters applied, and receive opening clyiters in the 
fame manner. Forges here are likewife neceflary, and the patieirt 
may drink flrong balm-tea. If he be inclined to fweat, it ought to 
be promoted by drinking fman wine-whey, or an^ infufioa of car- 
duus benedietus. A plentiful fweat kept up for fome confiderable 
time, has often carried off a ferous apoplexy. 

When apoplectic fymptoms proceed from opium, or ether 
narcotic fubftances taken i r ito the ftomacn, vomits are rtecefTary. 
The patier.t is generally relieved as foon as he has difcharged the 
poifon in this way. 

Perfons of an apoplectic make, or thofe who have been atf rick- 
ed by it, ought to ufe a very fpare and (lender diet, avoiding all 
ftrong liquors, fpiceries, and high-feafoned food. Th- y ought like- 
wife to guard againft all violent p/ftions, and toavoi>? the extremes 
of heat and cold. The head fhould be fhaved, and daily wafhed 
with cold water. The feet ought to be kept warm, and never Jlif- 
fered to continue long wet. The body rr.uft be kept open either 
by fo "d or medicine, and a little blood may be let every fpring and 
fall. Exercife Ih >uld by no means be neglected ; but it ought to 
be taken in moderation. Nothing has a more happy effect in pre- 
venting an apoplexy than perpetual ifiues or fetous ; great care 
however, mull be taken, not to fuffer them to dry up, without 
opening others in their ftead. Apoplectic perfons ought never to 
go to reft with a full ftomach, or to lie with their heads low, or to' 
wear any thing too tight about their necks. 



CHAP. XLIV. 



OF COSTIFENESS, AND OTHER AFFECTIONS OF THE 
STOMACH AND BOWELS. 

V V E do not here mean to (rent of thofe aftrict'ons of the 
bowels, which are the fymptoms of difeafe, as of the colic, the iliac 
pafficn, &c. but only to take notice cf that infrequency of ftools 
which fometimes happens, and which in fome particular conftitu- 
tions may cocafion difeafes. 

Coft : venefs may proceed from drinking rough red winrs, or 
Other aftringer.t liquors ; too much exercife, efpecially on horfeback. 
It may likewife proceed from a long ufe of coldinfipid food, which 
does not fufficientlyftimulate the inteftine?. Sometimes it is ow- 
ing to the bile not defcending to the imeftines, as in the jaundice \ 
and at other times it proceeds from difeafes of the imeftines them* 
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s, as a palfy, fpafms, torpor, tumours, a cold dry ftate of the 
internes &c. 

ExceiTive coftivenefs is apt to occafion pains of tru> head, vom- 
iting, colics, and other complaints of the bowels. It is peculiarly 
hurtful to hypochondriac and hyfteric perfons, as it generates wind 
and other grievous fymptoms. Some people however, can bear 
coftivenefs to a great degree. I know perfons who enjoy pretty 
good health, yet do not go to flool above, once a week, and others 
not above once a fortnight. Indeed i have heard of fome who do 
Dot go above once a mqnth. 

Perfons who are generally coftive, fhould live upon a moiften- 
ing and laxative diet, as roafted or boile J applet, pears, ftewed 
prunes, raifms, gruels wi'h currants, butter, honev, fugar, and 
fuch like. Broths with fpinnage, leeks, and other foft pot herbs, 
are likewife proper. Rye-bread, or that which is made of a mix- 
ture of wheat and rye together, ought to be eaten. No p rfon 
troubled with coftivenefs, fhould eat white bread alone, efpecially 
that which is made of fine flour. The beft bread for keeping the 
body foluble, is what in tome par's of England they call mefiin. It 
is made of a mixture of wheat and rye, and is very agreeable to 
thofe who are accuftomed to it. 

Coftivenefs is mere?. fed by keeping the body too warm, and by 
every thing that promotes the perfpiration ; as wearing flannel, ly- 
ing too long a-bed, &c. Intenfe thought, and a fedentary life, are 
likewife hurtful. All the fecretion and excretions are promoted by 
moderate exercife without doors, and by a gay, cheerful, fprightly 
temper of mind. 

The drink mould be of an opening quality. All ardent fpirits, 
audereand athingent wines, as port, claret, &c. ought to be avoid- 
ed. Malt liquor that is fine, and of a moderate ftrength, is very 
proper. Butter-milk, whey, and other watery liquors, are likewife 
prop:r,and maybe drank: in turns, as the patient's inclination directs. 

Thofe who are troubled with coftivenefs, ought if poflible to 
remedy it by diet, as the confeant ufe of medicines for that purpofe 
is attended with many inconveniences, and often with bad confe- 
quences.* I never knew any one get into a habit of taking medi- 
cine for keeping the body open, who could leave it off. In time 
the cuftom becomes necefTary, and generally ends in a total relax- 
ation of the bowels, indigeftloOj lots of appetite, wading of the 
ftrength, and death. 

* The learned Dr. Arbuthnot advifes thofe who are troub'ed w : th coftiveiiefs to nfe 
diurnal oils, as frefh butter, cream, marrow, fat broth'., efcecially thole made of uh<- r 
parts of animals, as the liver, heart, midriff, &c. He likewife recommends the exDreffert 
oils of mild vegetables, as olives, almonds, paunches, and the fruits themfelees ; 
mild fruits, a;, fi^s ; dec*iftions of mealy vegetables ; thefe lubricate the infejtir.es; fome 
taceous tubftancet which ftimulate gently, as honey, h> drome), or boiled honey and 
water, unrefined fug 'r, &c. 

The Doctor obfetvts, that fuch lenitive fubftances are proper for perfons of dry arrn- 

.ilarian conftitutiona, who are fubj ft ro afrrftion of the belly, 2nd the piles; and will 

,ie when ft'onger medicinal fubftances are fometirr.es ineffectual ; but that fuch lenitive diet 

hurts thtie whofe bowels are weak and lat. Melikewife observes, that all^atery fubftances 

«re lenitive, and that even common water, whey, four milk, and butter-r.»i k have that cf- 

ihat new mili;, efpecially alles milk, ftimulatej flill more when it fours on the _fto- 

i and that wh«y turned four, will purge ftrongly : — Th..t moft garden fruits are like- 

hr.t fome of them, as grape;,, will throw futh as take them immoderately, 

• trC'iLj»> Of iiicuiabie diarrhtta. 
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When the body cannot be kept open without medicine, we 
would recommend gentle dcfes of rhubarb to be taken twice or 
thrice a- week. This is not near fo injurious to the ftomach as 
aloes, jalap, or the other dra A .ic purgatives fo much in uie. lnfu- 
fions of feaDa and manna may likewife be taken, or half an ounce 
cf foluble tartar diflolved in water-gruel. About the fize of a nut- 
meg of lenitive electuary, taken twice or thrice a-day, generally an- 
iwers the purpofe very well. 

. WANT OF APPETITE. 

THIS may proceed from a foul ftcmach ; indigeftion; the want 
of free air and exercife ; grief; fear ; anxiety : cr any of the de- 
prefimg paffions ; exceflive.heat ; the ufe of ftrong broths, fat 
meats, or any thing that palls the appetite, or is hard of digeftion; 
the immoderate ufe of ilrong liquors, tea, tobacco, opium, &c. 

The patient ought, if poflible, to make choice of an open dry- 
air ; to take exercife daily on horleback or in a carriage ; to rife 
betimes ; and to avoid all intenfe thought. He fhould ufe a diet 
of eaiy digeftion ; and ihould avoid exceilive heat and great fa- 
tigue. 

If want of appetke proceeds from errors in diet, or any other 
part of the patient's regimen, it ought to be changed. If naufea and 
retchings fhew that the ftomach is loaded with crudities, a vomit 
will be of fervice. After this a gentle purge or two of rhubarb, 
or any of the bitter purging (alts, may be taken. The patient ought 
next to ufe fome of the ftomachic bitters infufed in wine. Though 
gentle evacuations be neceftary, yet ftrong purges and vomits are 
to be avoided, as they weaken the ftomach and hurt digeftion. 

Elixir of vitriol is an excellent medicine in moft cafes of indi- 
geftion, weaknefs of the ftomach, or want of appetite. From 
twenty to thirty drops of it may be taken twice or thrice a-day in 
a glafs of wine or water. It may likewife be mixed with the tinc- 
ture of the bark, one drachm of the former to an ounce of the lat- 
ter, and two tea- r poonsful of it taken in wine and water, as above. 

The chalybeate waters, if drank in moderation, are generally 
of confiderable fervice in this cafe. The falt-wa^er has likewife good 
effects ; but it muft-not be ufed too freely. The waters of Hnr- 
rowga'e, Scarborough, Moffat, and moft other fpas in Britain, may 
be ufed with advantage. We would advife all who are afflicted^ 
with indigeftion and want of appetite, to repair to thefe places of 
public rendezv us. The very change of air, and the cheerful 
company, wiil be of fervice, not to mention the exercife, amufe- 
ments, &c* 

OF THE HEART-BURN. 

WHAT is commonly called the heart-bum, u not a difeafe of 
tint organ, but an uneafy fenfatbn of heat or acrimony, about the 
pit of the ftomach, which is fometimes attended with anxiety, 
naufea, and vomiting. 

It may proceed from debility of the ftomach, indigeftion, bile, 
fhe abounding of an acid in the ftomach, &c. Perfons who are lia- 
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ble to this complaint, ought to avoid fiale liquors, acids, windy or 
greafy aliments, and fhould never ufe violent exercife loon after a 
hearty meal. 1 know many perfons who never fail to have the 
heart-burn if they ride foon after dinner, provided they have drank 
ale, vine, or any fermented liquor : but are never troubled 
with it when they have drank ruin, or brandy and water, without 
any fugar or acid. 

When the heart-burn proceeds from debility of the flomach, 
or iijdigeftion, the patient ought to take a dole or two of rhubarb ; 

wards he may ufe infufions of the Peruvian bark ; or any oth- 
er of the (tomachic bitters, in wine or brandy. Exercife in the 

air will likewife be of ufe, and every thing that promotes di- 
geftion. 

When bilious humors occafion the heart-burn, a tea-fpoonful 
of the fweet fpirit of nitre in a glafs of water, or a cup of tea, will 
generally give eafe. If it proceeds from the ufe of greafy aliments, 
a dram of brandy or rum may be taken. 

It acidity or fournefs of tne itomach occafions the heart-burn, 
abforbents are the proper medicines. In this cafe an ounce of pow- 
dered chalk, half a a ounce of fine fugar, and a quarter of an ounce 
of gum-arabic, may be mixed in a quart of water, and a tea-cupful 
of it taken as often as is neceffary. Such as do not chufe chalk 
may take a tea-fpoonful of prepared oyfter-fhells, or of the powder 
called crabs-eyes, in a glafs of cinnamon or peppermint-water. But 
the lafeft and beft abforbent is magn-Jia alia. This not only a&s 
as an abforbent, but likewife as a purgative ; whereas chalk and 
other abforbents of that kind are apt to lie in the inteftines, and 
occafion obftruclions. This powder is not difagreeable, and may 
be taken in a cup of tea, or a glafs of mint-water. A large tea- 
fpoonful is the ufual dole ; but it may be taken in a much greater 
quantity when there is occafion. Thefe things are now generally 

■ up into lozenges for the conveniency of being carried in the 
pocket, and taken at .pleafure. 

if wind be the caufe of this complaint, the moft proper medi- 
cines are th -le called carminitives ; as anifeeds, juniper berries, gin- 
ger, caneiia alba, cardamom feeds, &c. Theie may either be chew, 
ed, or infufed in wine, brandy or other fpirit?. One of the fafefl 
medicines of this kind is the tincture made by infufmg an ounce of 
rhubarb, a*id a quarter of an ounce of the leffer cardamom feeds, 
in an Engiifh pint of brandy. After this has digefled for two or 
three days, it ought to be (trained, and four ounces of white fugar- 
candy added to it. It muft ftand to digeft a fecond time till the fu- 
gar be diffolved. A table-fpoonful of it may be taken occafionally 
for a dofe. 

I have frequently known the heart-burn cured, particularly in 
pregnant women, by chewing green tea. Two table-fpoonsful of 
what is called the milk of gum-ammoniac, taken once or twice a-day 
will fometiines cure the heart-burn. 
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OF NERVOUS DISEASES. 



_ 'F all difeafes incident to mankind, thofe of the nervous 
kind are the moft complicated and difficult to cure. A v-lume 
would not be fufficient to point out their various appearances. They 
imitate almoft every difeafe ; and are feldom alike in two different 
perfons, or even the fame perfon at differ, nt times. Proteus-like, 
they are continually changing fhape ; and upon every frefh attack, 
the patient thinks he feels fvmp?oms whic'' he never experienced be- 
fore. Nor do they qnly affect the body ; the mind like wife fuffers, 
and is thereby rendered weak and peevifh. The low fpirits, tim- 
oroufnefs, melancholy, and ficklenefs of temper, wich generally 
attend nervous diforders, induce many to believe that they are en- 
tirely difeafes of the mind ; but this change of temper is rather a 
confequence, than thecaufe of nervous difeafes. 

CAUSES. — Every thing that tends to relax or weaken the 
body, difpofes it to nervous difeaies, as Indolence, exceffive venery, 
drinking too much tea, or other weak watery liquors, warm frequent 
bleeding, purging, vomiting, &c. Whatever hurts the digeftion, 
or prevents the proper affimilation of the food, has likewife this ef- 
fect; as long faffing, excefs in eating or drinking, 'the ufe of 
windy, crude or unwholefome aliments, an unfavourable pofture 
of the body, &c. 

Nervous diforders often proceed from intenfe application to 
ftudy. Indeed few ftudious perfons are entirely free from them. 
Nor is this at all to be wondered at ; intenfe thinking not only 
preys upon the fpirits, but prevents the perfon from taking proper 
exercife, by which means the digeftion is impaired, the nourifhment 
prevented, the folids relaxed, and the whole mafs of humors vitiated. 
Grief and difappointment likewife produce the fame effects. I 
have known more nervous patients who dated the commencement 
of their diforders from the lofs of a hufband, a favourite child, or 
from fome difappointment in life, than from any other caufe. In 
a word, whatever weakens the body, or depreffes the fpirits, may 
occafion nervous diforders, as unwholefome air, want of fleep, great 
fatigue, d!f~greeableapprehenfions, anxiety, vexation, &c 

SYMPTOMS.— We mall only mention fome of the moft 
general fymptoms of thefe diforders, as it would be both an ufe- 
lefs and an endlefs talk to enumerate the whole. They generally 
begin with windy inflations or diftentions of the ftomach andintef- 
tines ; the appetre and digeftion are ufually bad ; yet fometimes 
there is an uncomtnoti craving for food, and a quick digeftion. The 
food often turns four on the ftomach ; and the patient is troub- 
led with vomiting of clear water, tough phlegm, or a blackifh col- 
ored hquor refembling the grounds of coffee. Excruciating pains 
are often felt about the navel, attended with a rumbling or mur- 
muring noife in the bowels. The body is fometimes loofe, but 
more commonly bound, which occafions a retention, of wind and 
great uneafinefsc 
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The urine is fometiraes in fmall quantity, at other times very 
copious and quite clear. There is a great ftraightnefs of the breaft, 
with difficul:y of breathing ; violent palpitations of the heart ; hid- 
den fluihings of heat in various parts of the body ; at other times 
a fenfe of cold, as if water were poured on them ; flying pains in 
the arms and limbs, pains in the back and belly, refembling thofe 
occafioned by the gravel ; the pulfe very variable, ibmetimes un- 
commonly flow, and at other times very quick ; yawring, the hick- 
up, frequent iighing, and a fenfe of fuftocation, as it from a ball or 
lump in the throat ; alrernate fits of crying and convulfive laugh- 
ing ; the fleep is unfound, and leldom refrefning ; and the patient 
is often troubled with the night-more. 

As the difeafe increafes, the patient is molefted with head-achs, 
cramps, and fixed pains in v aious parts of the bo.'y ; the eyes 
are clouded, and often affected with pain and drynefs ; there is a 
noife in the ears, and often a dullnefs of hearing ; in fhort the 
whole animal functions are impaired. The mind is disturbed on the 
moll trivial occasions, and ishuiriedinto the moft perverfe commo- 
tions, inquietude, terror, faanefs, anger, diffidence, &c. The pa- 
tient is apt to entertain wild imaginations, and extravr.gant fancies ; 
the memory becomes weak, and the judgment fails. 

Nothing is more characteriiiic of this difeafe than a conflant 
dread of dean. This renders thole unhappy perlbns who labour 
under it, peevifh, fickle, impatient, and apt to run from one pliyfi- 
cian to another ; which is one reafon why they feldom reap any 
benefit from medicine, as they have not fufficient refolution to per- 
fift in any one courfe till it has time to produce its proper eifecls. 
They are likewife apt to imagine that they labour under difeafes 
from which they are quite free ; and are very angry if any one at- 
tempts to fet them right, or laugh them out of their ridiculous no- 
tions. 

REGIMEN. — Perfons afllie'ted with nervous difeafes ought 
never to faft long. Their food fhould be folid and nourifhing, but 
of eafydigeifion. Fat meats and heavy fauces are hurtful. All 
excefs mould be carefully avoided. They ought never to eat more 
at a t:me than they can eafily digeft ; but if they feel themfelves 
weak and faint between meals, they ought to eat a bit of bread, 
and drink a glafs of wine. Heavy {'uppers are to be avoided. 
Though wine in excefs enfeebles the body, and impairs the- facul- 
ties of the mind, yet taken in moderation it ftrengt hens the ftomach, 
aud promotes cHgefrlon. Wine and water is a very proper drink 
at meals ; but if wine lours on the ftomach, or the patient is much 
troubled with wind, brandy and water will anfwer better. Eve- 
ry thing that is windy or hard of digeilion muft be avoided. All 
weak aud warm liquors are hurtful, as tea, coffee, punch, Sec. 
People may find a temporary relief in the ufe of thefe, but they 
always increafe the malady as they weaken the ftomach, and hurt 
digeftion. Above all things, drams are to be avoided. Whatev- 
er immediate eafe the patient may ieel from the ufe of ardent fpir- 
its, they are fure to aggravate the malady, and prove certain poi- 
fons at laft. Thefe cautions are the more neceiiary ; as molt nerw« 
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ous people are peculiarly fond of tea and ardent fpirits, to the ufe 
of which many of them fall victims. 

Exercife in nervous diforders is fuperior to all medicines. Ris- 
ing on horfeback is generally elteemed the belt, as it gives motion 
to the whole body without fatiguing it. I have known fome 
tients, however, with whom walking agreed better, and others who 
were moll benefitted by riding in a carriage. Every one ought to 
ufe that which he finds moil beneficial. Long lea- voyages have an 
excellent effect ; and to thole who have fuflicient refolution, 
would by all means rec immend this courfe. Even change of place, 
and the light of new objects, by diverting the mind, have a great 
tendency to remove theie complaints. Eor this realbn a long jour- 
ney, or a voyage, is of much more advantage than riding fhoit 
journies near home. 

A cool and dry air is proper, as it braces and invigorates the 
whole body. Few things tend more to relax and enervate than hot 
air, efpecially that whu h is rendered fo by great iires, or ftoves in 
fmall apartments. But when the ftomach or bowels are weak, the 
body ought to be well guarded againft cold, efpecially in winter, by 
wearing a thin flannel waiftcoat'next theikin. This will keep up 
an equal perlpiration, and defend the alimentary canal from many 
imprellions to which it would otherwife be fubject, upon every Hid- 
den change from warm to cold weather. Rubbing the body fre- 
quently witn a flefh-brufh, or a coarfe linen cloth, is likewife ben- 
eficial, as it promotes the circulation, perforation, &c. Perfbns 
who have weak nerves ought to rife early, and takeexercife before 
breakfaft, as lying too long a-bed cannot fail to relax the folids. 
They ought likewife to be diverted, and to be kept as eafy and 
cheerful as poflible. There is not any thing which hurts the nerv- 
ous fyilem, cr weakens the digefdve powers more than fear, grief 
or anxiety. 

MEDICINES. — Though nervous difeafes are feldom radically 
cured, yet the fymptoms may fometimes be alleviated, and the pa- 
tient's life rendered at leaft more comfortable by proper medicines. 

When the patient is ccftive, he ought to take a little rhubarb, 
er fome other mild purgative, and fhould never fuffer his body to 
be long bound. All ftrong and violent purgatives are however to 
be avoided, as aloes, jalap, &c. I have generally feen an infufion 
of fenna and rhubarb in brandy, anfwer very well. This m;; 
made of any ftrength, and taken in fuch quantity as the patient 
finds ntceflary. When digefden is bad, or the fiomach relaxed and 
weak, the following infufion of Peruvian bark and other bitters 
may be ufed with advantage* 

Peruvian bark an ounce, gentian-root, orange-peel, 
and c r feed, of each half an ounce"; let thefe ingredients be 

all br rtar, and infufed in a bottle of brandy or rum. 

for the fp ve or fix days. A lable fpoonful of the fir 1 

liqu ,r may be taken in half a glafs of water, an hour before bi 
fait, dinner and fupper. 

Few things tend more to ftrengthen the nervous fyftem than 
cold bathing, This practice, if duly perfifted in, will produce 
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extraordinary effects ; but when the liver or other vifcera are oi> 
ftructed, or otherwife unfound, the cold bath is improper. It is 
therefore to be uied with very great caution. The moft proper 
batons for it are iummer and autumn. It will be fumcient, efpe- 
cially for perfons of a fpare habit, to go into the cold bath three or 
lour times a- week. If the patient be weakened by it, or feels chil- 
ly for a long time after coming out, it is improper. 

In patients afflicted with wind, I have always obferved the 
greateft benefit from the elixir of vitriol. It may be taken in the 
quantity of fifteen, twenty or thirty drops, twice or thrice a-day, 
in a glifs of water. This both expels the wind, llrengthens the 
ilomach, and promotes digefiioa. 

Opiates are generally extolled in thefe maladies ; but as they 
only palliate the lymptoms and generally afterwards increafe the 
dileale, we would adviie people to be extremely fparing in the 
of them, left habit render them at hit absolutely neceilary. 

It would be an eafy matter to enumerate many medicines 
which have been extolled for relieving nervous diforders ; but who- 
ever wiihes for a thorough cure, mult expect it from regimen 
alone ; we mail therefore omit mentioning more medicines, and 
again recommend the ftrifteft attention to diet, air, exercise, 

and AMUSEMENT. 

OF MELANCHOLY. 

MELANCHOLY is that itate of alienation or weaknefs of 
mind, which renders people incapable of enjoying the pleafures, or 
performing the duties of life. It is a degree of infanity, and oiten 
terminates in abfolute madnefs. 

CAUSES. — It may proceed from an hereditary difpofition ; 
intenie thinking, efpecially where the mind, is long occupied by one 
object ; violent paffions or affections of the mind, as love, fear, j y, 
grief, pride, and fuch like. It may aifo be occalicned by exceiuye 
venery, narcotic or Itupefactive poilons ; a iedentary life ; ioli- 
tude; the iuppreflioif of cufiomary evacutions ; acute fevers or 
ether difeafes. Violent anger will change melancholy into mad- 
nefs ; and exceffive cold, eipeciaily of the lower extremities, will 
force the blood into the brain, and produce all the fymptoms of 
madnefs. It may likewife proceed from the ufe of aliment that is 
hard of digeftion, or which cannot be eafily aflimilated, from a cal- 
lous ftate of the integuments of the brain, or a drynefs of the brain 
itfelf. To all which we may add gloomy and miitaken notions of 
religion. 

SYMPTOMS.— When perfons begin to be melancholy, they 
are timorous; watchful; fond of folitude; fretful; fickle; cap- 
tious and inquifitive ; folicitcus about trifles ; fometimes niggard- 
ly, and at other times prodigal. The body is generally bound, the 
urine thin, and in fmall quantity ; the ftomach and bowels infla- 
ted with wind ; the complexion pale ; the pulfe flow and weak. 
The functions of the mind are alfo greatly perverted, infomuch 
that the patient often imagines himfelf dead, or changed into fomc 
other animal. Some have imagined their bodies were made of 
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glafs or other brittle fubftances, and were afraid to move left they 

mould be broken to pieces. The unhappy pitient, in th>s cale, 

nnlefs carefully watched, is ant to put an end to his own milerable 

lite. 

When the difeafe is owing to an obftru&ion of cuftomary 
evacuations, or any bodiiy diforder, it is eaficr cured than when it 
proceeds from affections of the mind, or an hereditary taint. A 
difcharge of blood from the nofe, loofenefs, lcabby eruptions, the 
bleeding piles, or the menfes\ fometimes carry off this dileale. 

REGIMEN The diet mould confift chiefly of vegetaoles of 

a cooling and opening quality. Animal food, eipecially lblted or 
fmoke dried fifh or flefh, ought to be avoided. All kinds of (heli- 
um are bad. Aliments prepared with onions, garlic, or any thing 
that generates thick blood, are like wife inn proper. All kinds of 
fruits that are wholefome may be eaten with advantage. Boerhirve 
gives an inHance of a patient who, by a long ufe of wney, water, 
and garden-fruit, recovered, after having evacuated a great quanti- 
ty of black coloured matter. 

Strong liquors of every kind ought to be avoided as p ifon. 
The moft proper drink is water, whey, or very fmall beer. Tea and 
coffee are improper. If honey agrees with the patient, it may be 
eaten freely, or his drink may be fweetened with it. Infuiions of 
balm-leaves, penny-royal, the roots of wild valerian, or the flowers 
of the lime-tree, may be drank freely, either by themfelves, or 
fweetened with honey, as the patient fhill chufe. 

The patient ought to take as much exercile as he can bear. 
This helps to diffolve the viicid humors, it removes obflrucrions, 
promotes the perfpiration, and all the other fecretions. Every 
kind of madnefs is attended with a diminifhed perfpiration ; all 
means ought therefore to be ufed to promote that neceffary and 
Salutary difcharge. Nothing can have a more direct tendency to 
increafe the difeafe than confining the patient to a clofe apartment. 
Were he forced to ride or walk a certain number of miles every 
day, it would tend greatly to alleviate his diforder ; but it woukl 
have ftill a better effect, if he were obliged to labour on a piece of 
ground. By digging, hoeing, planting, lowing, &c. both the body 
and mind would be exercifed. A long journey, or a voyage, efpe* 
daily towards a warmer climate, w th agreeable companions, have 
often very happy effects. A plan of this kind, with a ftrift atten- 
tion to diet, is a much more rational method of cure, than confining 
the patient within doors and plying him with medicines. 

MEDICINE. — In the cure of this difeafe particular attention 
muft be paid to the mind. When the patient is in a low (fate, his 
mind ought to be toothed and diverted with a variety of amufe- 
ments, as entertaining (lories, paftimes, mufic, &c. This Teems to 
have been the method of curing melancholy among the Jews, as we 
learn from the ftory of King Saul ; and it is a very rational one. 
Nothing can remove difeafes of the mind fo effectually as applica- 
tions to the mind itfelf, the moft efficacious of which is mufic. The 
patient's company ought iikewife to confift of fuch perfons as are 
aereeable to him. People in this ftate are apt to conceive unao* 
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countable averfions againft particular perfons ; and the very fight 
of luch perfons is fuflicient to diftract their minds, and throw them 
into the utmoft perturbation. 

When the patient's ftrength is high, or the pulfe admits of it, 
evacuations are neceffary. In this cafe he rauft be bled, and have 
his body kept open by purging medicines, as manna, rhubarb, 
cream of tartar, or the foluble tartar. 1 have feen the laft have 
very happy effects. It may be taken in the dofe of half an ounce, 
diflblved in water-gruel, every day, for feveral weeks, or even for 
months, if neceffary. More or lefs may be given according as it 
operates. Vomits have likewife a good effect ; but they rauft be 
pretty ftrong, otherwife they will not operate. 

Whatever increafes the evacuation of urine or promotes per- 
fpiration, has a tendency to remove this difeafe. Both thefe fecre- 
tions may be promoted by the ufe of nitre and vinegar. Half a 
drachm of purified nitre may be given three or four times a-day,in 
any manner that is moft agreeable to the patient ; and an ounce 
and an half of diftilled vinegar may be daily mixed with his drink. 
Dr. Locker feems to think vinegar the bell medicine that can be 
given in this difeafe. 

Camphire and mufk have likewife been ufed in this cafe with 
advantage. Ten or twelve grains of camphire may be riaSbed in 
a mortar, with half a drachm of nitre, and taken twice a-day, or 
of: ener, if the ftomach will bear it. If it will not fit upon the ftomach 
in this form, it may be made into pills with gum-afofcetida and. 
Ruffian caftcr, a::d taken in the quantity above directed. If mufk 
is to be adminiftered, a fcruple or twenty-five grains of it may be 
made into a bolus with a little honey or common fyrup, and taken 
twice or thrice a-day. We do not mean that all thefe medicines 
ihould be adminiftered at once ; but which ever of them is given, 
mult be duly perfifted in, and where one fails another may be tried. 

As it is very difficult to induce patients in this difeafe to take 
medicines, we fhall mention a few outward applications which 
fometimes do good ; the principal of thefe are iflues, fetons, and 
warm bathing. Iffues may be made in any part of the body, but 
they generally have the belt effect near the fp ; ne. The discharge 
from thefe may be greatly promoted by dreffing them with the 
mild bliftering ointment, and keeping what are commonly called 
the orrice peafe in them. The moft proper place for a feton is be- 
tween the fhoulder-blades : and it ought to be placed upwards and 
downwards, or in the direction of the fpine. 

OF THE PALST. 

THE palfy is a lcfs or diminution of fenfe or motion, or of 
both, in one or more parrs of the body. Of all the affections cal- 
led nervous, this is the moft fuddenly fatal. It is more or lefs dan- 
gerous, according to the importance of the part affected. A palfy 
of the heart, lungs, or any part neceffary to life, is mortal. When 
it affects the ftomach, the inteftines, or the bladder, it is highly 
dangerous. If the face be affected, the cafe is bad, as it fliews that 
the difeafe proceeds from the brain, When the part affected feek 
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cold, is mfenfible, or waftes away, or when the judgment and mens- 

ory begin to fail, there is fmall hope of a cure. 

CAUSES. — The immediate caufe of palfy is any thing that 
prevents the regular exertion of the nervous power upon any par- 
ticuiar mufcle or part of the body, "The occafional and prediipo- 

caufes are various, as drunkennefs ; wounds of the brain, or 

al marrow ; preffure upon the brain, or nerves ; very cold or 

damp air ; the fuppreffion of cuftomary evacuations, fudden feai ; 

it of exercife ; cr whatever greatly relaxes the fyftem, as drink- 

nuch tea,* or coffee. The pally may likewife proceed from 
wounds of the nerves tfcemfelves, from the poiibnous fumes ci* 
tals or minerals, as mercury, lead, arfenic. 

oung perions of a full habit, the pally muft be treated ia 
manner as the fanguine apoplexy. The patient muft be 
bled, bftftered, and have his body opened by fharp cly iters or pur- 
gative medicines. But in old age, or when the difeafe proc 
from relaxation or debility, which is generally the cafe, a q 
contrary courie muft be purfiied. The diet muit be warm and in- 

rating, feafoned with fpicy and aromatic vegetables, as muf- 
tard, horle-radifh, &c. The drink may be generous wine, muf- 
tard, whey, or brandy and water. FricTt on with the ilefh-brulh or 
a warm hand, is extremely proper, efpecially on the parts affected, 
Bliitering-plaiters may likewife be applied to the affected parts with 
advantage. When this cannot be done, they may be rubbed with 
the volatile liniment, or the nerve ointment of the Edinburgh Dif. 
penfatory. One ofthebeft external applications is electricity. 
The fhocks, or rather vibrations, fhould be received on tne part 
affected, and they ought daily to be repeated for feveral weeks. | 

Vomits are very beneficial in this kind cf pally, and ought 
frequently to be adminiftered. Cephalic thuff, or -.my thing that 
makes the patient fneeze,is likewife of ufe. Some pretend to have , 
found great benefit from rubbing the parts affected with nettles; 
but this does not feem to be any way preferable to Wittering. It 
the tongue is affected, the patient may gargle his mouth frequent, 
iy with brandy and muflard ; or he may hold a bit of iugar in his 
mouth wet with the palfy drops or compound (pints of lavei 
The wiid valerian-root is a very proper medicine in this cafe. It 
may either be taken in an mtufion with fage leaves, cr half a 
drachm of it in powder may be given in a glafs of wine three or 
four times a-day. If the patient cannot ufe the Valerian, he may 
take of /al volatile oleo/um, compound fpirits of lavendar, and tinc- 
ture of caftor each half an ounce ; mix thele together, and tike 
forty or fifty drops in a glafs of wine, three or four times a-day. 
A table-lpoonful of muitard-feed taken frequently is a very good 
medicine. The patient ought likewife to chew cinnamon, bark, 
ginger, or other warm fpiceries. 

* Many people imagine that tea has no tendency to hurt the nerve?, and that drinking the 
fame quantity of warm water would be equally pernicious. Tins however teems to l> 
take:. Many perfons drink three or four cups of warm milk und water daily, without feel- 
ing any bad confequences ; yet the fame quantity of tea will make their hands ihake for 
twenty-four hourt. That tea afTefts the nerves, is likewife evident from its pieventim; deep, 
bccalioning t,idd;n;f3,dimnefs of the fight, ficknefs, f;c. 
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Exercife is of the utmoft importance in the palfy ; but the pa- 
tient muft beware of cold, '"'amp. and mcift air. Ke ought to wear 
flannel next the lkin ; and if p^iTible, Ihould remove into a warmer 
climate. 

OF THE EPILEPSr, OR FALLING SICKNESS. 

THE epilepfy is a hidden deprivation of all the fenfes, wherein 
the patient falls iuddenly down, and is arretted with violent ccn- 
vuilive motions. Children, efpecially thc-fe who are delicately 
brought up, are mod fubject to it. It more frequently arracks meu 
than women, and is very difficult to cure. When the ep 
tacks children, there is reafon to hope it may go off in the time ct 
puberty. 

When it attacks any perfon after twenty years of ape the 
cure is difficult : but when after forty, a cure is hardly to*be ex- 
peeled, If the fit continues only for a fhort (pace, and returns fel- 
com, there is reafon to hope ; but if it continues long, and returns 
frequently, the profpeft is bad. It is a very unfavorable fymptom 
when the patient is feized with the fits in his fleep. 

CAUSES. — The epilepfy is fometimes hereditary. It may 
likewile proceed from blows, broifes, or wound?, en the head • a 
collection of water, blood, or lerous humors in the I -rain ; a poly- 
pus j tumors or concretions within the lkull ; exceilive drinking ; 
intenfe ftudy; excefs of venery; worms; teething; fuppreilion* 
of cuftomary evacuations; too great emptinefs or repletion: "violent 
pp/lions or affections cf the mind, as fear, joy, &c. hyfteric afTec- 
tions ; contagion received into the body, as the infection of the 
fmafl-pox, meafles, &c. 

SYMPTOMS.— An epileptic fit is generally preceded by nn- 
ufual wearinefs ; pain of the head; dullnefs; giddinefs ; noil 
!thc ears ; dimnefs of fight ; palpitation of the heart ; diflurbed 
■deep ; difficult breathing ; the bowels are inflated with wind ; the 
urine is in great quantity, but thin ; the complexion is pale ■ the 
extremities are cold ; and the patient often feels, as it were, a 
ftream of cold air afcending towards the head. 

in the fit the patient 'generally makes an unnfual noife : his 
thumbs are drawn in towards the palms of the hand ; his eyes are 
-diftor'ted ; he Harts and forms at the mouth ; his extremities are 
bent or twitted various wavs ; he often difcharges his iced, urine,. 
•and faeces in voluntarily; and is quite deftitute of all fenfe and 
reafon. _ After the fit is over, his fenfes gradually return, and he 
complains of a k : nd of ftupor, wearinefs, and pain of the he?d • ■ 
but has no remembrance of what happened to him during the fit. * 

The fits are fometimes excited by violent affccHons of thz 
•mind, a debauch of liquor, exceffiye heat, cold, or the like. 

This difeafe from the difficulty cf inveftigafing irs canfe?, and 
ars ftrange fymptoms, was formerly attributed to the wrath oVthe 
gods, or the agency of evil fpirirs. In modern t : mes it has often, 
by the vulgar, been imputed to witchcraft or fafcination. It del 
igends however, as much upon natural caufes as any other m 
ply ; and its cure may often be affected by perilling in the afe 
3r proper mean?. 
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REGIMEN.-— Epileptic patients, ought, if pcflible, to breathe 
a pure and free air. Their diet fhould be light but nourifhing. 
They ought to drink nothing ftrong, to avoid iwine's flefh, water- 
fowl, and likewife all windy and o ; ly vegetables, as cabbage, nuts, 
&c. They ought to keep themfelves cheerful, carefully guarding 
againfl all violent paflions, as anger, fear, excemve joy, and the like. 

Exercife is likewife of great uf'e ; but the patient muft be 
careful to avoid all extremes either of heat cr cold, all dangerous 
fituations, as ftanding upon precipices, riding, deep waters, and 
fuch like. , 

MEDICINE. — The intentions of cure muft vary according 
to the caufe of the difeafe. If the patient be of a fanguine tem- 
perament, and there be reafon to fear an obftruction in the brain, 
bleeding and other evacuations will be necefTary. When the dif- 
eafe is occafjoned by the ftoppage of cuftomary evacuations, thefe, 
if poflible, muft be reftored ; if this cannot be done, others may be 
fubftituted in their place. Iffues or fetons in this cafe have often a 
very good effect* When there is reafon to believe that the difeafe 
proceeds from worms, proper medicines muft be ufed to kill, or 
carry off thefe vermin. When the difeafe proceeds from teething, 
the body fhould be kept open by emollient clyflers, the feet fre- 
quently bathed in warm water, and if the fits prove obftinnte, a 
bliftering-plafter may be put between the (boulders. The fame 
method is to be followed, when epileptic fits precede the eruption 
of the fmall pox, or meafles, &c. 

When the difeafe is hereditary, or proceeds from a wrong 
formation of the brain, a cure is not to be expected. When i' is 
owing to a debility, or too great an irritability of the nervous fyf- 
tem, fuch medicines as tend to brace and ftrengthen the nerves may 
be ufed, as the Peruvian bark, and fteel ; or the anti-epileptic elec- 
tuaries, recommended by Fuller and Mead.* 

The flowers of zinc have of late been highly extdled for the 
cure of the epilepfy. Though this medicine will not be found to 
anfwer the expectations which have been raifeel concerning it, yet in 
obftinate epileptic cafes it deferves a trial. The dole is from one 
to three or four grains, which may be taken either in pills or a bo- 
lus, as the patient inclines. The beft method is to begin with a fin- 
ale grain four or five times a-day, and gradually to increafe the 
dole as far as the patient can bear if. 1 have known this medicine, 
when dulyperfifted in, prove beneficial. 

Mufk has fometimes been found to fucceed in the epilepfy. , 
Ten or twelve grains of it, with the fame quantity of factitious cin- 
nabar, may bemaie up into a bclus, and taken every night and 
morning. 

Sometimes the epilepfy has been cur=d by electricity. 

Convulfion-fits proceed from t e frme caufe, and muft be j 
treated in the fams manner as the epil pfy. 

There is one particular fpecies of convulfion-fits which 
monlv goes by the name of St. Vi us's d nee, wherein the 
neat is agitated with ftrange motions and geRicuiations, which 

* See A'p'pendfr, Ehfiuarffor the Efiliffy, 
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the common people are generally believed to be the effects of 
witchcraft. This difeafe may be cured by repeated bleedings and 
purg.es ; and afterwards ufing the medicines preicribed above for 
the epilepiy, viz. the Peruvian bark and fnake-root. &c. Chaly- 
beate waters are fcund to he beneficial in this cafe. The cold bath 
is likewife of Angular fervice, and ought never to be neglected when 
the patient can bear it. 

OF THE HICKUP. 

THE hickup is a fpafmedic or convulfive affection of the fto- 
mach and midriff, arifing from any caufe that irritates their nerv- 
ous fibres. 

It may proceed from excefs in eating or drinking ; from a hurt 
of the ftomach ; poifons ; inflammations or fchirrous tumors of the 
ftomach, inteftines, bladder, midriff, or the reft of the vifcera. In 
gangrenes, acute and malignant fevers, a hickup is often the fore- 
runner of death. 

When the hickup proceeds from the ufe of aliment that is 
flatulent, or hard of digeftion, a draught of generous wine, or a 
dram of any Ipirituous liquor, will generally romove it. If poifon 
be the caufe, plepty of milk and oil muft be drank, as has been 
formerly recommended. When it proceeds from an inflammation 
of the ftomach, &c. it is very dangerous. In this cafe the cooling 
regimen ought to be ftrictly obferved. The pat'ent muft be bled, 
and take frequently a few drops of the fpirits of nitre in a cup of 
wine. His itomach fhould likewife be fomented with cloths dipped 
in warm w ter, or have bladders filled with warm milk and water 
applied to it. 

When the hickup proceeds from a gangrene or mortification, 
the Peruvian bark, with other antifeptlcs, are the only medicines 
which have a chance to fucceed. When it is a primary difeafe, 
and proceeds from a foul ftomach, loaded either with a pituitons 
or a bilious humor, a gentle vomit and purge, if the patient be 
able to bear them, will be of fervice. If it arifes from flatulencies, 
the carminitive medicines directed for the heart-burn muft be ufed. 

When the hickup proves very obftinate, recourie muft be had 
to the moft powerfil aromatic and antifp^.fmodic medicines. The 
principal of theft is muik ; fifteen or twenty grains of which may 
be made into a bolus, and repeated occafionaily. Opiates are like- 
wife of fervice ; but they muft be ufe'd with caution. A bit of 
fugar dipped in compound fpirits of lavender, or the volatile aro- 
matic tincture, may be taken frequently. External applications are 
fornetimes alfo beneficial ; as the ftomach plafter, or a cataplafm of 
the Venice treacle of the Edinburgh or London dHpenfatory, ap- 
plied to the region of the ftomach. 

1 lately attended a patient who had almoft a conftant h ; ckcp 
for above nine weeks. It was frequently flopped by the ufe of 
mufk, opium, wine, and other cordial and antifpafmodic medicines, 
but always returned. Nothing however gave the patient lb m 
eafe as brill: fall beer. By drinking freely of this, the hickup was 
often kept off for feveral day?, whk 
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by the moil powerful medicine?. The patient was at length feized 
with a vom'nmg of blood, which fooo put an end to his life. Up- 
on opening the body, a large fcirrhous tumor was found near the 
pylorus or right orifice of the ftomach. 

The hickup may be removed by taking vinegar ; or by a few 
drops of the oil of vitriol taken in water. 

CRAMP OF THE STOMACH. 

THIS difeafe often feizes people fu'ddenly, is very dangerous, 
and requires immediate afhftance. It is raoft incident to perfons in 
the decline of life, elpecially the nervous, gouty, hyfieric, and hy- 
pochondriac. 

If the patient has any inclination to vomit, he ought to take 
fome draughts of warm water, or weak camomile tea, to cleanfe 
his ftomach. After this, if he has been coitive, a laxative clyfter 
may be given. He ought then to take laudanum. The beft way 
of adminiftering it is in a clyfter. Sixty or fevenly drops of liquid 
laudanum may be' given in a clyfter of warm water. This is much 
more certain than laudanum given by the mouth, which is often 
vomited, and in fome cafes iucreafes the pain and fpafms in the fto- 
mach. 

If the pains and cramps return with great violence, after the 
effects of the anodyne ciyfters are over, another, with an equal or 
larger quantity of opium, may be given; and every four or five 
hours a bolus, with ten or twelve grains of mufk, and half a drachm 
of the VViice treacle. 

In the mean time the ftomach ought to be fomented with 
cloths dipped in warm water, or bladders filled with warm milk 
and water fhould be applied to it. I have often feen thefe produce 
the molt happy efFecls. The anodyne balfam may alio be rubbed 
on the part affected ; and an anti-hyfteric plafter worn upon it for 
fome time after the cramps are removed, to prevent their return. 

In very violent and iafting pains of the ftomach, fome blood 
ought to be let. unlefs the weaknefs of the patient forbids it. 
When the pains or cramps proceed from a iuppreifion of the mtnfes, 
bleeding is of ufe. If they be owing to the gout, recourfe muff be 
had to ipirits, or fome of the warm cordial waters. Bliftering- 
phfters ought likewile in this cafe to be applied to the ancles. I 
have often feen violent cramps and pains of the ftomach removed 
by covering it with a large plafter of Venice treacle. 

OF THE NIGHT-MARE. 
IN this difeafe the patient, in ftme of fleep, imagines he feels 
an uncommon cpprellion or weight about his breaft or ftomach, 
when he can by no means (hake off. He groans and fometimes 
cries out, though oftener he attempts to fpeak in vain. Sometimes 
he imagines himfelf engaged with an enemy, and in danger of be- 
ing killed, attempts to run away, but finds he cannot. Sometimes 
he fancies himfelf in ahoufe that is on fire, or tnat he is in danger 
of being drowned in a river. He often thinks he is falling over a 
precipice ; and the dread of being dafhed to pieces fuddenly awakes 
him. 
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This diforder has been fuopofed to proceed from too much 
blood ; from a ftagnation of blood in the brain, lungs, &c. put 
it is rather a nervous affection, and arifes chiefly from indigestion. 
Hence we find that perfons of weak nerves, who lead a leqentary 
life, and live full, are moft commonly aiMed with the night-mare. 
Nothing tends more to produce it than heavy flippers, dpeciaU? 
when eaten late, or the patient goes to bed foon after. Wind is 
like-wife a very frequent came of this difeafe ; for which fraioft 
thole who are altiicled with it ought to avoid all flatulent food. 
Deep thought, anxiety, or any thing that oppreffes the mind, ought 
alfo to be avoided. 

As-ptrfcns afflicted with the night-mare generally moan, or 
make Come noife in the fit, thev mould be waked, or fpoken to by 
liich as hear them, as the uneafmefs generally goes off as foon as the 
patient is awake. Dr. Whytt fays he generally found a dram of 
brandy, taken at bed-time, prevent this difeafe. That however is 
a bad cuftom, and in time lcofes its effect. We would rather 
have the patient depend upon the ufe of food of eafy digeflion, 
cheerfulnefs, exercife through the day, and a light fnpper taken 
early, than to accuftom himfelf to drams. A glais of peppermint 
water will often promote digefticn as much as a glafs of brandy, 
and is much fafer. After a perfcn of weak digeflion, however, 
has eaten flatulent food, a dram may be neceffary. 

Perfons who are young and full of blood, if troubled with the 
night-mare, ought to take a purge frequently, and ufe a fparediet* 

OF SWOONINGS. 

PEOPLE of weak nerves or delicate confutations are liable to 
fwoonings or fainting-fits. Thele indeed are ieldom dangerous 
when dulv attended to : but when wholly neglected, or improper- 
ly treated, they often prove hurtful, and fometimes fata!. 

The general caufes of fwoonings are, fudden transitions from 
cold to heat ; breathing air that is deprived of its proper fpring or 
elafticity : great fatigue ; exceffive weaknefs ; lofs of blood : long 
failing ; fear, grief, and other violent paflions or affections of the 

mind. „ . , , , r , . . 

It is well known, that perions who have been long expejed to 
cold often faint or fall into a fw on, upon ecming into the n, u.e. 
efpeciaily if they drink hot liquor, or lit near a large fire. < J his 
might eafily be prevented by people taking care not to go into a 
warm room immediately after thev have been expoled to the cold 
rir to approach the fire gradually, and not to eat or drmk any 
thing hot, till the body has been gradually brought into a warm 
temperature. ,. , \. . r 

When anyone, in confequen.ee of neglecting thele precautions, 
falls into a fwoon, he ought immediately to be removed to a cooler, 
apartment, to have ligatures applied above his knees and elbows, 
and to have his hands and face fprinkled with vinegar or cold water. 
He mould likewife be made to fmell to vinegar, and ihould have a 
iyoonful or two of water, if he can fwallow, with about a third pai t 
'inegar mixed with if, poured into his mouth. IX theie mould 

(«) 
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not remove the complaint, it will beneceilary to bleed the patient, 
and afterwards to give him a ciyfter. 

As air that is breathed frequently 1 ofes i*s elafticity nr fpring, 
it is no wonder if perfons who refpire in it often fal 
fwoon or fainting fit. They are, in this cafe deprived of the very 
principle of life, hence it is that fainting fits are fo frequeni in aH 
crowded aiTernbiies, efpecially in hot fearons. Sn :h fits, however, 
muft be conff lered as a kind of temp rary dvath'j and to the v. 
and d. licate, they fomethnes prove fa^l. Thev ought therefore 
with the utmoft care to be guarded agaifrft* The method of do- 
ing this is obvious. Let affembly ro >ms, an.! all other places of 
public retort, b3 large and well ventilated ; and let the weak and 
delicate avoid fuch places, particularly in warm feafons. 

A perfnn who faints, in inch a fttuatfon, ought immediately 
to be carried into tae open air ; his temples ihould be rubbed with 
ftrongvineg.tr or brandy, and vola: tie fpirrs of falts held to h's 
nofe. He mould be laid upon his back with his head low, and 
have a little wine, or Come ether cordial, as foon as he is able to 
fwalbw it, poured into his mouth. If the perfon has been fubje& 
to hyfteric fi's, caftor or afafcetida ihould be applied to the nofe, or 
burnt feathers, horn, or leather, <kc. 

When fainting fits proceed from mere weaknefs or exhauftion, 
which is often the cafe after great fatigue, long failing, lofs of 
blood or the like, the pat ient muft be fupported with generous cor- 
dials, as jellies, wines, fpirituous liquors, &c. Thefe however muft 
be given at lirft in very fmall quantities, and increafed gradually 
as the patient is able to bear them. He ought to be allowed to lie 
quite Mill and eafy upon his back, with his head low, and fhould 
have frefh air admitted into his chamber. His food fiVuld confift 
of nourifhing broths, fago-gruel, with wine, new milk, and other 
things of a 1 ght and cordial nature. Thefe things are to be given , 
out of the fit. All that can be done in the fit, is, to let him fmell . 
to a bottle of Hungary-water, eau ck luce, or fpiri'ts of hartfhern, 
and to rub his temples with warm brandy, or to lay a compre/s 
dipped in it to the pit of the ftomach. 

in fainting fits that proceed from fear, grief, or other violent 
pailions or affections of the mind, the patient muft be very cau- 
tioufly managed. He fhculd be fullered to remain at reft, and on- 
ly made to fmell foire vinegar. After he is come to himfelf he 
may drink freely of warm lemonade, or balm-tea, with fome orange 
or lemon-peel in it. It will likewife be proper, if the fainting fits 
have be.n lopg andfevere, to clean the bowels by throwing in an 
emollient ciyfter. 

It is common in fairtfirg-fits, front whatever caufe they proceed, 
to bleed the patient. This practice may be very proper io ftrong 
perfons, of a full habit ; but in thofe who are weak and delicate, or 
iubject to nervous diforders, it is dangerous. The proper method 
with fuch people is, to expoie them to the free air, and to ufe cor- 
dial and ftimulating mediciues, as volatile falts, Hungarv- water. 
fpirits of lavender, tiu&ure of caftor, and the like. 
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OF FLATULENCIES, Ok WIND. 

ALL nervous patients, without exception, are afflicted with 
wind or flatulencies in the ftomach and bowels, which arife chiefly 
from the want of tone or vigour in thefe organs. Crude fi\ tulenr 
aliment, as green peas, beans, coleworrs, cabbages, and inch like, 
may increafe this complaint ; but ftrong and healthy people are 
leldom troubled with wind, unlets they either overload their fto- 
machs, or drink liquors that are in a fermenting ftate, and confe- 
quently full of elaftic air. While therefore the matter of flatulence 
proceeds from our aliments, the cau'e which makes air feparati 
from them in fuch quantity as to occafion complaints, is almoft al- 
ways a fault of the bowels themfelves, which re too weak either 
to prevent the production of elatlic air, or to expel it after it is pro- 
duced. 

To relieve this complaint* fuch medicines ought to be ufed as 
have a tendency to expel wind, and by ftrengihening the alimentary 
canal, to prevent its being produced there.* 

The lilt of medicines for expelling wind is very numerous ; 
they often however dilappoint the expectations of both the phyfi- 
cian and his patient. The moft celebrated among the clafs of car- 
minatives are juniper berries ; the roots of ginger and zedoary ; the 
feeds of anife, caraway, and coriander ; gum afafcetida and opium; 
the warm waters, tinctures, and fpirits, as the aromatic water, the 
tinctures of woodfoot, the volatile aromatic ipirit, aether, &c. 

Dr. Whytt fays, he found no medicines more efficacious in 
expelling wind than aether and laudanum. He generally gave the 
laudanum in a mixture with peppermint- water and tincture of caf- 
tcr, or fweets fpirits of nitre. Sometimes in place of this, he gave 
opium in pills with afafcetida. He obferves that the good effects of 
opiates are equally confpicuous, whether the flatulence be contained 
in the Itomach or interlines ; whereas thofe warm medicines, com- 
monly called mrmiitatives, do not often give immediate relief, ex- 
cept when the wind is in the ftomach. 

With regard to aether, the Doctor fays, he has often feen very 
good effects from it in flatulent complaint?, where other medicines 
failed. The dofeis a tea-fpoonful, mixed with twotable-fpoonsful 
of water f. In gouty cafes he obferves, that ccther, a glals of 
French brandy, or of the aromatic water, or ginger, either r ken 
in fubflance or infufed in boiling water, are among the belt medi- 
cines for expelling wind* 

When the cafe of flatulent patients is fuch as makes it improp- 
er to give them warm medicines inwardly, the Doctor recommends 
external applic.'ions, which are fometimes of advantage. Equal 
parts of the anti-hyfteric and ftomach platter may be fpread upon a 
piece of foft leather, of fuch fize as to cover the greater part of the 
belly. This fhould be kept on for a confiderable time, provided 

Many nervous people find great benefit from eating a dry bifcult, efpecially when the 
ftomach is empty. I look upon this as one of the heft carminative medicines : and wnuM 
recommend it in all complaints of the ftomach, arifing from flatulence, indigeftion, &c. 
, -> Though the patiert may begin with this quantity, it will he necefiary to', increafe the 
dole gradually as the ftomach can bear it, ./Ether is nowgiven in confiderably'sneat'T dofes 
Van n waji'n Dr, Whvtt's time. 
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the patient be able to bear it ; if it mould give great uneafmefs it 
may be taken off, and the following liniment ul'ed in its Head : 

Take of Bale's anodyne ballam, an ounce ; of the exprefled 
oil of mace, hail an ounce ; oil of mint, two drachms. Let thefe 
ingredients be mixed together, and about a tabie-ipoonful well rut- 
brd on the parts at bed-time. 

For ftrengthening the ftomach and bowels, and confequently 
for leilening the production of flatulence, the D* ctor recommends, 
the Peruvian bark, bitters, chalybeates, and exercife. In flatulent 
cafes, he thinks feme nutmeg or ginger fhould be added to the 
tincture of the bark and bitters, and that the aromatic powder 
ihould be joined with the filings of iron. 

When wi dy complaints are attended with coftivenefs, which 
is often the cale, few things will be found to anlwer better than 
four or five of the following pills taken every night at bed-time : 

Takeofafafcetida two drachms j fuccotrine alces, fait of iron, 
and powdered ginger, of eack, one drachm ; as much of the elixir 
froprietath as will be fufficient to f6rm th-m into palls. 

On the otker hand, when the body is tooopei:, twelve or fif- 
teen grains of rhubarb, with half a drachm or two fcruples of the 
Japonic confection, given every other evening, will have very good 
effects. 

In thofe flatulent complaints whi~h come on about the time the 
menfes eeafe, repeated fmall bleedings often give more relief than 
any other remedy. 

With regard to diet the Doctor obferves, that tea, and like- 
wife all flatulent aliments, are to be avoided ; and that for drink, 
water with a little brandy or rum, is not only preferable to malt ~ 
liquor, but in moft cafes alio to wine. 

As Dr. Whytt has paid great attention to this fuVject, and as 
his fentiments upon it in a great meafure agree with mine, I have 
Taken the liberty to adopt them ; and fhall only ad ! to his obferva- 
tionsj that exercifeis in my opinion fuperior to all medicine, both 
for preventing the production, and likewife for expelling of flatu- 
lencies. Thefe effects however are not to be expetted from faun- 
terin;< about, or lolling in a carriage ; but from labour or fuch ac- 
tive amufements as give exercife to every part of the body. 

OF LOW SPIRITS. 

ALL who have weak nerves are mrject to low fpirits in a 
greater or lefs degree. Generous diet, the cold bath, exercife, and 
amufements, are the r^oft h*ke!v means f o remove this complaint.— 
It is greatly increafed by folitude and indulging gloomy ideas, but 
may of en be relieve by cheerful company and fprightly amufe- 
ments. 

V7hen low fpirits are owing to a weak relaxed ftate of the 
iiomach and bowels, an infuficn of the Peruvian bark with cinna- 
mon or nutmeg will be proper. Steel joined with aromatics may 
likewife in this cafe be ufed with advantage ; but riding and a prop- 
er diet are moft to be depended on. 

When they ariie from foulnefs of the ftomach and inteftines. 
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or obftrucYions in the hypochondriac vifcera, aloetic purges will be 
proper; I have fometimes known the Harrowgate fulphur-water 
of fcrvice in this cafe. 

When low fpirits proceed from a fappreflion of the menftrual 
or of the hcem rrhoidal flux, thefe evacuations*may either be re- 
flored, or fotae ether fubftituted in their place, as ilTues ? fetens or 
the like. Dr. Whytf obtevves, thatno&ing has fuch (uddengood 
^ffech in this cafe as bleeding. 

When low fpiriis have been brought on by long continued 
grief, anxiety, or other diftrefs of mind, agreeable company, variety 
■or amufemeuts, and change of place, especially travelling into for- 
eign countries, will aflord the molt certain relief. 

Perfons afflicted with low fpirits roould avoid all kinds cf 
excefs, efpecially of venery and flrqbg liquors. r i 'he moderate ufe 
cf wine and other ftrong liquors is by no means hurtful ; but when 
taken to excefs they weaken the ibmach, vitiate the humours, and 
deprefs the fpirits. This caution is the more neceflary, as the un- 
fortunate and melancholy often fly to ftrong liquors for relief, by 
which means tliey never fail to precipitate their own deltru&ion. 

OF FinTERlC AFFECTION*. 

THESE likewife belong to the numerous tribe of nervous dif- 
ofes, which may be juftly reckoned the reproach of medicine.— 
Women of a delicate habit, whole fiomachand interlines are relax- 
ed, and whole nervous fyiiem is extremely fenfihle, are rnofHub- 
je<ft to hyfteric complaints, In fuch perfons an hyfteric iit, as it is 
called, may be brought or» by an irritation of the nerves of the 
ftomach or inteflines, by wind, acrid humour, or die like. A fud - 
den fuppreflion of the menfes often give rife to hyfteric fits. They 
may hkewife be excited by violent paffions or affections cf the mind, 
as fear, grief, anger, or great dilar3p*;intments. 

Sometimes the hyfteric fit refembles a fwoon or fainting fit, 
during which the patient lies as in a flecp, only the breathing is {o 
low as fcarce to be perceived. At other times the patient is affect- 
ed with catchings and ftrong convulfions. The fymptcms which 
precede hyfteric fits are likewife various in different _ per four. — 
Sometimes the fits come on w : th coldnel's of the extremities, yawn- 
ing and ftretching, lownefs of fpirits, eppreffion and anxie r .<r. ^ At. 
other times the approach of the fit is foretold by a feeling, as if there 
were a ball at the lower part of the belly, which gradually rifes 
towards the ftomach, where it occasions inflation, Gcknefs, and 
fbmetimes vomiting ; afterwards it rifes into the gul^t, and_ occa- 
sions a degree offuffocation, to which quick breattrng, palpitation 
of the heart, giddinefs of the head, dimnefs of the .iight, iofs of hear- 
ing, with con vulfive motions of the extremities 2nd other parts of 
the body, fucceed. The hyfteric paroxyfin is. often introduced by 
an immoderate fit of laughter, and fomet mea it goes off by crying. 
Indeed there is not much difference between the laughing and Dy- 
ing of an highly hyfteric lady. 

Our aim in the treatment of this di [ cafc, mull be to Shorten 
the fit or pare vent its return. Ths 
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longer the fits continue, and the more frequently they return, the 
difsafe becomes the mere obltinate. Their ftrength is increafed by 
han't, and they induce fo great a relaxation of the fyftem, that it is 
with difficulty removed. 

It is cuftomary during the hyfteric fit or paroxyfm, to bleed 
the patient. In ftrong perfons of a plethoric habit, and where the 
pulle is full, this may be proper ; but in weak and delicate constitu- 
tions, or where the difeafe has been oflongftanding, or arifesfrom 
inanition, it is not fafe. The belt courfe in fuch cafe is to route the 
patient by ftrong fmeils, as burnt feathers, afafoetida, or fp:rits*of 
rartfhorn, held to the nofe. Hot bricks may alio be applied to the 
ibles of the fret, and the legs, arms and belly may be ftrongly rub- 
bed with a warm cloth. But the beft application is to put the feet 
and le?s into warm water. This is peculiarly proper when the fits 
prcc.de the flow of the menfos. In cafe of coflivenefs, a laxative 
clyfter with af.;fcetida will be proper ; and as loon as the patient can 
fwallou, two table (poonsful of a fetation of afafcetida, cr of fome 
cordial julep, may be given.* 

The radical cure of this diforder will be beft attempted at a 
time when tie pitient is moft free from the fits. It will be greatly 
promoted by a proper attention to diet. A milk and vegetable diet, 
when duly perlifted in, will often perform a cure. If however the 
patien*- has been accuftomed to a more generous diet, it will not 
be fafe to leave it off all at once, but by degrees. Tne-moft proper 
drink is water with a finall quantity of fpirits. A cool dry air is 
the bed. Old bathing, and everything that braces the nerves and 
invigorates the fyftem, is beneficial ; but lying too long in bed, or 
whatever rel xes the body, is hurtful. It is of the greateft import- 
ance to have the mind kept conftantly eafy and cheerful, and, if po(- 
frble, !o have it always engaged in fome agreeable and interefting 
purfuit. 

1 he proper medicines are thofe which ftrengthenthe alimentary 
canal and the whole nervous fyftem, as the preparations of iron, the 
Peruvian bark and other bitters. Twenty drops of the elixir of 
Vitiiol, in a cup of the infulion of the bark, may be taken twice or 
thrive a-Jay. The b.irk and iron may likewife be tak n in fub- 
ftaiico, provided t he ftomach can bear them ; but they are generally 
given i i too fmall dofes to have any effect. The chalybeate waters 
generally prcVe beneficial in this dilbrder. 

if the ftomach is loaded with phlegm, vomits will be cf ufe ; 
but they fhvuld n^t be too ftrong, nor frequently repeated, as they 
tend to relax apd weaken the ftomach. If there be a t ndency to 
coflivenefs, it rfiuft b." removed either by diet, or by taking an open- 
ing p ; li ?.s "f'.en as it fhall he found neo ff;ry. 

To leffen the Irritability of the fyftem, antifpafmodic medicines 
will be of uie. Tlis beft antifpafmodic medicines are mulk, opium, 

■V hen hvfteric fit* are occafioned by fympathy,they may be cured by exciting anopoo- 
fi?e ra!~ion. This is faid to have been the cafe of* a whole fchool of young ladies in Hol- 
land, who were all cuteo by bcin^ told, thai the firft who wai feized fiiould be burnt to aeath. 
liut ihismechnd or cure, to my know, edf;i', will not always fucceed. I would therefore adviO, 
■ >unj; ladiisv.hu a»e fubj :€t to hyfteric fits ihould not be fent to boarding-fchools, as 'he 
<jifeafe raaj un ciught by im'tatiea. J have known madnefc itfelf brought on by fytnpathy. 
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tiTid ciftof. When opium difagrees with the ftomac\ it may either 
be applied externally, or given in clyfters. It is often fuocefsful in 
rem - ving thoie periodical head-achs to wi ich hyfteric and hypo- 
chondriac patients are fubjecl:. Caftor has in f me cafes been 
fauhd to procure deep where rpiurn failed ; for which reafon, Dr. 
Whytt advHes, that thev fhould be joined together. He likewife 
recommends the anti hyfteric plafterto be applied to the abdomen* 

Hyfteric women are often aflli&ed v ith cramps, in various 
parts of the body, w ich are moft apt to feize them in bed, or when 
a Deep. The molt efficacious medicines in this cafe are opium, blif- 
tering-plafters, and warm bathing or fomentations* When the 
cramp or fp fm is very violent, cpuum is he re :edy moft to be de- 
pended on. In milder cafes, immerfing the fact a- d legs in warm 
water, or applying a biiitering-plafter to the part affected, will often 
be fufficient to remove the comphint. In patients whofe nerves 
are uncommonly delicate and fenfible, it will be better to omit the 
blifteripg-phfter, and to attempt the cure by opiates, mufk, cam- 
phire and the warm bath. 

Cramps are often prevented or cured by eompreflion. Thus 
cramps in the legs are prevented, and fometimes removed, by tight 
bandages ; and when convulfionsarife from a flatulent diftenticnof 
the inteilines, or from fpaf'ms beginning in them, they may be of ten 
lefiened or cured by making a pretty flrong compreftbn upon the 
abdomen by means of a broad belt. A roll of brimftone held in the 
hand is frequently ufed as a remedy for cramps. Though this 
feems to owe its efE-cls c iefly to imagination, yet, as it fometimes 
fucce eds, it merits a trial.f When fpafms or convulfive motions 
arife from fharp humours in the ftomach or interlines, no lafting 
relief can be procured till thefe are either corrected or expelled.—- 
The Peruvian bark has femetimes cured periodic conyulfipns after 
ether medicines had failed. 

OF HYPOCHONDRIAC AFFECTIONS, 

THIS difeafe generally a' tacks the indolent, the luxurious, the 
unfortunate, and the ftudious. It becomes daily more common in 
this country, owing no doubt to the increafe of luxury «:nd feden- 
tary employments. It has Co near a refemblance to the immediate- 
ly preceding, that many authors confider them as the fame difeafe, 
and treat them accordingly. Thev require however, a very differ- 
ent regimen ; and the fymptomsof the latter, though lefs violent, 
are more permanent than thefe of the former. 

Men of a melancholy temperament, whofe rohds are capable 
of great attention, and whefe prions are not e/.fily moved, are in 
the advanced periods of life, moft liable to this difeafe. It is ufually 
brought on by long and ferious attention to abftrule ftibjects, grief, 
the fuppreftion of cuftomary evacuations, excefs of vem ry, the re- 

* Though antifpafmodics and anodynes arc univerfalh recommended i this difeafe, yet 
ill the extraordinary cures that i ever knew in hyfteric cafes, were perfom by means of 
tonic and corroborating medicines. 

I Some perfons afflifted with cramps pretend to rear, great bene/h dom Imal) bundles of 
lofemary tied all night about their feet, ancles, and knees. 
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pulfion of cutaneous eruptions, long continued evacuations, obftruc- 

tion in fome of the vifcera, as the liver, Ipleen, &c. 

Hypochondriac perfons ought never to faft long, and their food 
fliouldbe folid and nourifhing. All afcefentand windy vegetables 
are to be avoided. Fleih meats agree belt with them, and their 
drink fhould be old claret, or good Madeira. Should thefe dif agree 
witn the ftomach, water with a little brandy or rum in it may be 
drank. 

Cheerfulnefs and ierenity of mind are by all means to be cul- 
tivated. Exercife of every kind is ufeful. The cold bath is like- 
wife beneficial ; and where it does not agree with the patient, fric- 
tions with the flefh-brufh or a coarfe cloth may be tried- If the 
patient has it in his power, he ought to travel either by feaor land. 
A voyage or along journey, efpeci ally towards a warmer climate, 
v/ill be of more fervice than any medicine. 

The general intentions of cure in this difeafe, are to ftrengthen 
the alimentary canal, and to promote the fecretionsi Thefe inten- 
tions will bebeft anfwered by the different preparations of iron and 
the Peruvian bark, which, after proper evacuations, may be taken 
in the fame manner as directed in the preceding difeafe. 

If the patient be coftive, it will be neceffary to make ufe of 
fome gentle opening medicines, as pills compofed of equal parts of 
&loes 5 rhubarb, and afafcetida, with as much of the elixir proprieta- 
tis as is neceiTary to form the ingredients into pills. Two, three, 
or four of thefe may be taken as often as it fhall be found needful, 
to keep the body gently open. Such as cannot bear the afafcetida, 
may fubftitute Spaniih foap in its place. 

Though a cheerful glafs may have good effects in this difeafe, 
yet all manner of excefs is hurtful. Intenfe ftudy, and every thing' 
that deprelTes the fpirits, are likewife pernicious. 

Though the general fymptoms and treatment of nervous dif- 
orderswere pointed out in the beginning of this chapter, yet, for 
the benefit of the unhappy perfons afflicted with thofe obitinate 
and complicated maladies, I have treated feveral of their capital 
fymptoms under diftinc~t or feparate heads. Thefe however are 
not to be ccnfidered as different difeafes, but as various modifica- 
tions of the fame difeafe. They all arii'e from the fame general 
caufes, and require nearly the fame method of treatment. There 
are many other fymptoms that merit particular attention, which the 
nature of my plan will not permit me to treat of at full length. I 
fhall therefore omit them altogether, and conclude this chapter with 
a few general remarks on the molt obvious means of preventing or 
avoiding nervous diforders. 

In all perfons afflicted with nervous diforders,. there is a great 
delicacy, and fenfibility of the whole nervous fyftem, and an un- 
common degree of weaknefs of the organs of digeflion. Thefe 
may be either natural or acquired. When owing to a defect in the 
conftitution, they are hardly to be removed ; but may be mitigated 
by proper care. When induced by difeafes, as long or repeated 
fevers, prof ufe haemorrhages, or the like, they prove alio very ob- 
itinate, and will yield only to a courfe of regi.men calculated to re* 
{tore and invigorate the habit, 
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But nervous affections arife more frequently from caufes* 
which it is in a great meafure in our own power to avoid, than from 
difeafes, or an original fault in the constitution, &c. Exceffive 
grief, intenfe ftudy, improper diet, and neglect of exercife, are the 
great fources of this extenlive clafs of difeafes. 

It has been already ooferved, that grief indulged deftroys the 
appetite and digeltion, depreffes the fpirits, and induces an univerfal 
relaxation and debility of the whole fyftem. Inltances of this are 
daily to be leen. Tire lofs of a near relation, or any other misfor- 
tune m life, is often fufficient to occafion the molt complicated fe- 
ries of nervous fymptoms, Such misfortunes indeed are not to be 
avoided, but furely their; effects, by a vigorous and proper exertion 
of the mind, might be rendered lefs hurtful. For directions in this 
matter, we muft refer the reader to the article Grief, in the chap- 
ter on the p 'ffions. 

The effects of intenfe ftudy are pretty fimilar to thofe occa- 
fioned by grief. It preys upon the animal fpirits, and deftroys the 
appetite and digeltion. To prevent thefe effects, ftudious perfons 
ought according to the Poet, to toy ivuh their books.* TJ\ey fhould 
never ftudy too long at a time ; nor attend long to one particular 
fubject, efpecially if it be of a ferious nature. They ought likewife 
to be attentive to their pofture, and fhould take care frequently to 
unbend their minds by mufic, diverfions, or going into agreeable 
company. 

With regard to diet, I (hall only obferve, that nervous difea- 
fes may be induced either by excefs or inanition. Both of thefe 
extremes hurt digeltion, and vitiate the humours. When nature 
is oppreffed with frefh loads of food, before ihe has had time to 
digelt and affimilate the former meal, her powers are weakened, and 
the veffels are filled with crude humours. On the other hand, 
when the food is not fufEciently nourifhing, or is taken too feldcm, 
the bowels are inflated with wind, and the humours, for want of 
regular frefti fupplies of wholeforne chyle, are vitiated. Thefe ex- 
tremes are therefore with equal care to be avoided. They both 
tend to induce a relaxation, and debility of the nervous fyftem, 
with all its dreadful train of confequences. 

But the moft general caufe of nervous diforders, is indolence. — 
The active and laborious are feldom troubled with them. They 
are referved for the children of eafe and affluence, who generally 
feel their keeneft force. All we fh -11 fay to fuch perfons, is, that 
the me?ns of prevention and cure are both in their own power. U 
the conftitution of human nature be fuch, that man muft either la- 
bour or fuffer difeafes, furely no individual has any right to expect 
an exemption from the general rule. 

Thofe however who are willing to take exercife, but whofe 
occupations confine them to the houfe, and perhaps to an unfa- 
vourable pofture, really deferve our pity. We have in a former 
part of the book, endeavoured to lay down rules for their con- 
duct ; and (hall only add, that where thefe cannot be complied 
with, their place may, in fome meafure, be fupplied by the ute of 

* Ariaftrong on Health. 
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bracing and ftrengthening medicines, as the Peruvian bark, with 

ether bitters ; the preparations of iieel; the elixir of vitriol, &o 

OF THE TETANUS, OR THE LOCKED JA1V.§ 

UNDER this term may be comprehended the lpafmodic af- 
fections, called emprofthotoncs, opifthotonos, and trifmus, being 
one difeafe, differing only in the degree of its violence. When the 
body and head are bended forwards, it is called emprofthotonos. 
when they are carried backwards, and immovably fixed, it bean 
the appellation of opifthotcnos ; and when the body is untamed in 
an erect pofition, by the mulcle on the f ire and back part of the 
trunk acting with equal ftrength, the difeafe h called tetanus. — 
When the mufcles of the jaw become more particularly affected, 
it is called trifmus, or the locked-jaw. 

Thefe fpafmodic complaints affect both fexss, and no age is 
exemp'ed from their violence. They affect the male oftener than 
the female, and more particularly thofe people who inhabit warm 
climates, and every climate at the warm feafon of the year. Some- 
times thev cccur in winter, ir dependent of wounds. 

CAUSES. — Wounds in any part of the body are fometimes 
fucceeded by this difeafe. But mere particularly from thofe in 
tendons, where a tr'fling injury will not unfrequently produce this 
complaint, when it is leaft expected. Whereas, at other times, a 
wound of confiderable magnitude, under apparently fimilar circum- 
ftances, will have no fuca effect ; and, even after operations in ten- 
de-nous parts, it is by no means a frequent occurrence j when at 
other times, a fimple fracture of the leg will produce it in all its 
force. Cold, when accompanied with moilture, will produce thil 
difeafe ; particularly when the body is expof- d waile afle-p n a 
damp pavement, or in a damp cellar, immediately a f ter being Seat- 
ed and faiigued by exeHfe. Children are frequently feized with 
this difeafe in a fhort time after delivery. 

SYMPTOMS.— This difeafe, if it is from the effects of cold, 
generally comes on cf a fudden. But when from a w und, it 
gradually approaches about trie tenth, fourteenth, or twentieth days 
after the accident. It often comes on at a time when t*~e wound 
gives but little uneafmefs, and is nearly healed. The patient firft 
complains of an nneafy fen fation at the lower part of the hreaft 
bone, with aftiffnefs in the back part of the neck ?nd mufcles of 
the lower jaw, which increafe with a painful fenfation at &e root of 
the tongue, and a flight difficulty in fwdlowing. But n- appear- 
ance of fwelling can be obferved in the throat. The mufcles of the 
back now become rigid. This rigk'ry in a fhort time extends to 
thofe of the neck, attended with a pah in 'he directi n of the fpine 
of the back. At length the head, neck, and back bone are forcibly 
bent backwards. The body bee mes fixed in that pofition. The 
mufcles of the jaw are now violently affected, attended with an 
impoflibility cf fwallowing. Even liquids are thrown for ibiy. 
back through the nofe. Thefe fymptoms generally take place on 
the fecond or third day, when the body is frequently feized with 
violent convulfive fpafms ; and the pain at the lower part of ths 
brealt bone increafes, which fhoots through towards the back. 
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Themufcles of the limbs now become rigid, and the body is 
fo much bent backwards as to reft on the back part cf the head 
and heels. As the difeafe advances, the convulfive fpafms become 
more violent. At length tetanus is produced, from the rcufcles o ri 
the fore and back part of the trunk, acting with an equal degree cf 
vigour, fuftaining the body in an erect pcfirion. The pulfe is gen- 
erally frequent with the ether fymptoms of fever, particularly 
when the difeafe is the confequence cf cold. The bowels are gen- 
erallv coftive, attended with a retraction of the belly. The urine 
is difcharged with difficulty, and fometimes a fuppreffion of that 
evacuation takes place. — The face appears pale, exprtflive of great 
anxiety and diftrefs. The patient is feldom, if ever, delirious, 
although he (lumbers but little, from which he frequently awakes 
on a hidden, with violent fpafms. At length, the mufcular fyftem 
becomes mere generally affected, and one univerfal convullion clofes 
themiferable exigence of the patient. 

MEDICINE. — In our attempt to cure this difeafe, the indi- 
cations are nearly the fame, when produced from cold or the con- 
fequence of a wound, except when the wound is without fwefling 
and inflammation. It fhould then be dilated and dreffed, with lint 
dipped in warm bafilicon, or any other ftimuiaring application. — 
After this, two, three, or even four grains of opium fhould he given 
three or four times a-day, according to the urgency of the fymptoms, 
and tendency to induce fleep; fcr aftonifhing quantities of this 
medicine may be given without having. the leaft tendency to make 
the patient flumber. This remedy fhould be adminiftered early, as 
well as large quantities of Madeira wine, before the fwallowing be- 
comes interrupted ; and the fyftem fhould be charged with mer- 
cury, with as much expedition as poflible. Fcr this purpofe, two 
or three drachms of mercurial ointment muft be rubbed into the 
infide of the legs, thighs, and arms, morning and evening, and like- 
wife into the mufcles more particularly aft. &ed with fpafms. To 
go-operate with thole medicines, the ccld bath muft be ufed, or cold 
water thrown over th^ body. The bowels fhould te kept open 
with calomel, caller-oil, and clyflers. All thole remedies muft be 
ufed at an early period of the complaint, fo as to make as formida- 
ble an attack asp ilibleon this very formidable difeafe, which too 
frequentlv terminates in the death of the patient, in fpite of every 
effort to fave him. 

When it is about to take place in infants, the bowels muft be 
opened with calomel or caftor oil. But where it has actually taken 
place, little can be done. However, a fnnilar plan may be ufed 
with that recommended in grown psrfons. 



CHAP. XL VI, 

DISORDERS OF THE SENSES. 

VV E do not mean to treat cf the nature of our fenfalions, or 
to give a minute defcription of the various organs by which they 
are performed ; but to point out fome of the difeafes to which 
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thefe organs are raoft liable, and to fhew haw they may be prevent- 
ed or remedied. 

OF THE LYE. 

No organ of the body is fubjeft to more difeafes than the eye ; 
nor is there any one of which the difeafes are more difficult to cure. 
Though more ignorant perfous pretend to cure t efe than any 
other clafs of difeafes ; yet a very fuperficial acquaintance with the 
itiucmre of thee} T e, and the nature of virion, will be fufficient to 
convince any one of the danger of trufting to them. Thefe dileafsa 
often exceed the fkitt of the moil learned phyfician ; hence we may 
cafily 'infer the danger of trufting them to ignorant quacks, who, 
without doubt, put out more eyes than they cure. But, though 
the difeafes of the eye can ffldom be cured, they might often, by 
due care, be prevented ; aud, even where the light is totally loir, 
many things might be done, which are generally neglected, to 
render tha unhappy perfon both moreufeful tohirnfelf andfoc'.« 

The eyes are hurt by viewing bright or luminous objects ; 
keeping the heid too long in a hanging poffcure ; violent head-achs ; 
exceifive venery ; the long ufe of bitters ; the effluvi i from acrid 
or volatile fubftances ; various difeafes ; as the fmall-p x, mealies, 
&c. but above all, from night watching, and candle-light ftudies. 
Long failing is likewife hurtful to the eyes, and frequent heats and 
eclds are no lefs pernicious. The eyes are often hurt by the flop- 
page of cuff, .mary evacuations ; as morning fweats ; fvveating of 
the feet, the menfes in women ; and the bleeding-piles in men.*-* 
All kinds of excefs are likewife h.ur fui to the fight, particularly the 
immodera' e ufe of ardent fpirits and other llrong liquors. 

In all difeafes of the eyes, efpecially thofe attended with inflam- 
mation, the cool regimen ought to be obierved. The. patient mutt 
abitain from all fpirimous liquor?. The fmoke of tobacco, fmoky 
rooms, the vapours of onions and garlic, and all vivid lights and 
glaring' colours, are carefully to be avoided. The drink may be 
water, whey, or linall beer ; and the aliment mult be light and of 
eaiy digdnon. 

For preventing diforders of the eyes, iilues and fetons are of 
prime ufe. Every perfon whole eyes are tender, ought to have one 
cr more of thefe in i'ome part of the body. It will likewife be of 
ufe to keep the body gently open, and "either to bleed or purge 
every fpring and fall. All excefs and night ftudies are to be avoid- 
ed. Such as do not choofe a feton or an iffae, will reap b' 
from wearing a fmall Burgundy-pitch plafter between the Ihoul- 
ders. 

A gutta fercna or amaitrofis is an abolition of the fight without 

•It is a pity thofe who have the misfortune to be born blind, or who lofe their fight when 
young, fhould be fuffdred to remain in ignorance, or to beg. Thh is both cruelty and want of 
economy. There are manycmploymeiits of which blind perfons are very capable, as kn't- 
ting, carding, turning a wheal, t*;achin2 languages, &c. Nor are milances wanting of prr- 
ions who have arrived st the highe(> pircri of learning, without having the ieafr. idea of li.ht. 
Witnefs the late amous Nicholas Sanderfon of Cambridge, and my worthy 'riend Dr. Tho- 
mas BUcklock or Edinburgh. The former was ons of the firft mathematicians of his age, 
and the latter, befides being a good poet and philofophcrj is mafter of al) the learned langua- 
ges, and a very conf;derab!e adept/in the liberal arts. 
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any apparent caufe or fault in the eyes. When it is owmg to a 
decay or wafting of the optic nerve, it does not admit of a cure ; 
but when it proceeds from acomprefihn of the nerves by redun- 
dant humours, thefe may in feme meafure be drained off, and the 
parent relieved. For this purpoie, the body mnft be kept open 
with the laxative mercurial pills. If the patient be you g and of 
a (anguine habi< he nry he bl d. Cupping^ with fcarifications oa 
the back port of the head, will likewife be cf uf-. A running at 
the nofe may be promoted by volatile falts, ftln ulating powders, Sec. 
But the molt likely means for relieving tl e patient are iffues or biif- 
ters kept open for along timp on the back part of I he head, behind 
the ears, or on the neck. I have known thefe reflore tight, even 
after it had been for a cor.fiderable time left. 

Should thefe fail, reccurfe muft be had to mercurial fahvations; 
or what will perhaps anfwer the purpofe better, twelve grains of 
ccrrofive fublimate of mercury may be diflblved in an Englifh pint 
and an half of brandy, and a table-fpoonful of it taken twice a-day, 
drinking half a pint of the decoction of farfaparilla after it. 

A cataratt is an obftruction of the pupil, by the interpofition of' 
fome opaque (ubftar.ee which either diminifhes or totally rxtin- 
guifhe? the fight. It is generally an opacity of chryfhliine hum ur. 
In a recent or beginning cataract, the fame medicines are to be 
ufed as in the gutta ferena ; and they will f -metimes fucceed. But 
when this does not happen, and the cataract becomes firm, it muft 
be couched, or rather extracted. I have refolved a recent catu-acl: 
by giving the patient frequent purges with calomel, keeping a poul- 
tice of f'refh hemlock conUantly upon the eye, and a perpetual biif- 
ter on the neck.* 

The myopia Gtjhort Jtgbtednefs 9 and the pfefbxopia or feeing only at 
too great a di/fance, are diiorders which depend on the original firuc- 
ture or figure of the eye, therefore admit cf no cure. The incon- 
veniencies ar.frog from them may however be, in feme meafure, 
remedied by the help of proper ghffes. The former requires the 
aid of a concave, and the latter of a convex glifs. 

Ajlmbifnus or fguintivg, depends upon an irregular contraction 
of the mufcles of the eye from a fpafm, palfy, epil pfy, or an ill 
habit. Children often contract this difcrder bv having their eyes 
unequally expefed to the light. They may likewife acquire it by 
Hitation from a fquinting nurfe or play-fellow, &c. As this dil- 
order can hardly be cured, parents ought to be careful to prevent 
it. Almoft the only thing which can be done for it is to contrive 
a mafk for the child to wear, w r hich will only permit him to fee in 
a ftraight directi n. 

Spots erf pecks on the eyes are generally the effr<5t cf infhm na- 
tion, and often appear after the fmall-pox, the meafl^s, or violent 
ophthalmias. They are very difficult to cure, and often occa'.ion 
total blindnefs. If the fpecks are 1" ft and thin, they may foiae- 
times be taken off by gentle cauftrsanddifcu'ienis ; as vitriol, the 
juioe of celandine, &c. When theie do not fucceed, a furgicaj 

• )r both fihtft eaiei f'r<a r i'lfv meriua trial. 
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eration may be tried ; the fuccefs of this however is always very 
doubtful. 

The blood-fat eye may be occafioned by a ftroke, a Fall, retch- 
ing, vomiting, violent couching, &c. I have frequently known it 
happen to children in the ho ->ping-cough. It appears at lirlt like a 
bit of fcarlet, and is afterwards of a livid or blackifh colour. This 
diforder generally goes off without medicine. Should it prove cb- 
ftinate, the patient may be bled, and have his eyes fomented with 
a decoction of cumphry roots and elder fbwers. A foft poultice 
may be applied to the eyes ; and the bo.iy mould be kept open by 
gentle purgatives. 

The watery or weeping eye is generally cccafioned bv a relaxa- 
tion or weaknsfs of the glandular parts of that organ. Thefe may 
be braced and ftrengthened by bathing the eye with brandy and 
water, Hungary- water, rofe water, with white vitriol diffolved in it, 
£cc. Medicnes which make a revuliion are likewife proper ; as 
mild purgatives, perpetual blifters on the neck, bathing the feet 
frequently in lukewarm water, &c. 

When this difeafe proceeds from an obflruction of the lachry- 
mal duct, or natural paffage of the tears, it is called ajijlula lacbryma- 
Iis, and can only be cured by a furgical operation.* 

OF THE EAR. 

THE functions of the ear may be injured by wounds, ulcers, 
or any thing that hurts its fabric. The hearing may likewife be 
hurt by excemve noife ; violent colds in the head; fevers; hard 
way, or other fubftances flicking in the cavity of the ear ; too great 
a degree of moifture or drynefs of the ear. Deafuefs is very often 
the effect cf old age, and is incident to moft people in the decline of 
Lfe. Sometimes it is owing to an original fault in the ftructure or 
formation cf the ear it.felf* When this is the cafe, it admits of no 
cure ; and the unhappy perfon not only continues deaf, but gene- 
rally likewife dumb, for life.t 

When dsafnefs is the effect: of wounds or ulcers of the ears, or 
of eld age, it is not ealily removed. When it proceeds from cold 
cf the hea I, the patient mult be careful to keep his head warm, 

* A weeping or watery eye is often the mark of a fcrophulous habit. 

\ Though thofe who have the misfortune to be born deaf are generally fuftcired to contiuue 
dumb, and conffquently are in a great mrafure loft to fociety, yet nothing is more certain 
< !ian that fuch perfons may be taught not only to read and write, but alfo to fpeak and to 
'niderftand what othets fay to them. Teaching the dumb t« fpealc will appear paradoxical to 
t.'inle who do not ecnfider that the formation of founds is merely mechanical, and may be 
taught without the afliftanceof the ear. This is not only capable of demonstration, but it is 
actually reduced to practice by the ingenious Mr. Thomas Biaidwood of Edinburgh. This 
gentleman has, bv the mere force of genius and application, brought the teaching of dumb 
perfons to fuch a degree of perfection, that his fcholars are generally more forward in their 
education than thofeof the fame age who enjoy all their faculties. They not only read and 
write with the utmoft readinefs, but likewife fpeak, and are capable of holding converfation 
with any perfon in the light. What a pity any of the human fpecies mould remain in a 
ftate of idiotifm, who are capable of being rendered as ufeful and intelligint as others ! We 
mention this not only from humanity to thofe who have the misfortune to be born deaf, but 
alfoinjuftice to Mr. Braidwood, whofe fuccefs has far exceeded all former attempts this way} 
and indeed it exceeds imagination itfelf (o far. that no perfon who has not feen and exami- 
ned his pupils, can believe what they are capable of.— As this gentleman, however willing, it 
only able to teach a few, and as the far greater part of thofe who are born deaf cannot afford 
to attend him, it would be an aft of great humanity, as well as of public utility to ereft an 
academy for their benefit. 
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«fpecially in the night ; he fhould likewife take fome gentle purges, 
and ke-p his feet warm, and bathe them frequently in lukewarm 
w;ner at bed time. When deafnefs is the effect of a fever, it gen- 
erally goes off after the patient recovers. If it proceeds from dry- 
wax flicking in the e-rs, it maybe foftened by dropping oil into 
them ; afterwards they muft be fyringed with warm milk and 
water. v v 

If deafnefs proceeds from drynefs of the ears, which may be 
known by looking into them, half an ounce of the oil of fweet al- 
monds, and the fame quantity of liquid op deldcch, or tic&ure of 
atafceticU, may be mixed together, ar.d a few drcps of it put into the 
car every night at bed-time, (lopping them afterwards w ; th a little 
wool or cotton. Some inftead of oil, put a fmali flice cf the fat of 
bacon into each ear, which is faid to anfwer the purpofe very well. 
Whd&ktbe ears abound with moifture, it may be drained off by an 
HTu« or'ietcm, which fhould be made as near the aff.cted parts as 
poffible. 

Some, for the cure of deafnefs, recommend the gall of an eel, 
mixed with fpirit of wine, to be dropped into the ear ; others equal 
parts of Hungary- water, and fpirit of lavender. Etmuller ex! 019 
amber and niufk ; and Brookes fays, he has often known hardnefs 
of hearing cured, by putting a grain or two of muik into the ess 
with cotton-wool. But thefe and o'her applications muft be varied 
according to the caufe of the diforder.* 

Though fuch application may fometimes be of fervlce, yet they 
much oftener fail, and frequently they do hurt. Neither the eyes 
nor ears ought to be tampered with ; they are tender organs, and 
require a very delicate touch. For this reafon what we would 
chiefly recommend in deafnefs, is, to keep the head warm. From 
whatever caufe the diforder proceeds, thr is always proper ; and I 
have known more benefit from it alone, in the moft obftinate cafes 
of deafnefs, than from all the medicines 1 ever ufed.t 

OF THE TASTE AND SMELL. 

THOUGH thefe fenfes are not of fo great importance to man 
in a flate of fociety, as the fight and hearing ; yet, as the !ofs of 
them is attended with f3me inconveniency, they deferve cur n®tice. 
They are feldom to be reftcred when loft ; which ought to make 
us very attentive to their prefervation, by carefully avoiding what- 
ever may in the leaft prove injurious to them. As there is a very- 
great affinity between the organs of rafting and fmelling, whatever 
hurts the one, generally affecls the other. 

Luxury is highly injurious to thefe organs. When the nofe 
and palate are frequently ftimulated by fragrant and poignaai 
difhes, they foon lofe the power of diflinguifhing tcftes and odours 
with any degree of nicety. Man, in a ftate of nature, may perhaps 
have thefe faculties as acute as any other animal. 

* A gentleman on whofe veracity I can depend, told me, that after ufing many things to 
no purpofe for an obftinate deafnefs, he was at laft advifed to put a few drops of his owo 
orine warm into his ears every night and morning, from which he received great benefit, it 
":i probable that a folution of fa! ammoniac in water, would prodircs the fame effect. 

} Aa obftinate deat'aefs *as been cured by eteftr'reity. 
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The fenfe of fmelling may be dirainifhed or deftroyed by dif- 
eafes ; as, the moifture, drynefs, inflammation or fnppuration of 
that membrane which lines the iufide of the nofe, commonly called 
the olfa&ory membrane ; the compreffion of the nerves which fup- 
ply this membrane, or fome fault in the brain itfelf at their origin. 
A defect or too great a degree of folidity, of the fmall fpungy 
bones of the upper jaw, the caverns of the forehead, &c. may like- 
wife impair the fenfe of fmelling. It may alfo be injured by a col- 
lection of foetid matter in thofe caverns, which keeps conftantly ex- 
haling from them. Few things are more hurtful to , the fenfe of 
fmelling, than taking great quantities of muff. 

When the nofe abounds with moifture, after gentle evacua- 
tions, fuch things as tend to take off irritation, and coagulate the 
thin (harp ferum, may be applied ; as .he oil of anife mixed with 
fine flour ; camphire diffolved in oil of almonds, &c. TheuYljours 
of amber ; frankincenfe, gum maftic, and benjamin, nwy;>4ikewife 
be received into the nofe and mouth. 

For moiftenirg th? mucus warn it is too dry, fome recommend 
fnuff made of the leaves of marjoram, mixed with the oil of amber, 
marjoram and anifeed ; or a fteraritatopy of calcined white vitriol ; 
twelve grains of which may be mixed with two ounces of maTjo- 
ram-water, and filtrated. The fteam or vapour of vinegar upon 
hot iron received ud the ncftrils is likewife of uie for foftening the 
mucus, opening obft ructions, &c. 

If there is an ulcer in the nofe, it ought to be dreffed with 
fome emollient ointment, to which if the pain be very great, a little 
laudanum may be added. If it be a venereal ulcer, it is not to be 
cured withouc mercury. In that cafe, the folution of the corrofive 
fublimate in brandy maybe taken, as directed in the gutta ferena. 
The ulcer ought likewile to be warned with it ; and the fumes of 
cinnabar may be received up the noftrils. 

If there be reafon to fufpect that the nerves which fupply the 
organs of fmelling are inert, or want ftimulating, volatile fait?, 
ftrong fnuffs, and other things which occafion freezing, may be 
applied to the nofe. The forehead may likewife be annointed with 
bali'am of Peru, to which may be added a little of the oil of amber. 

The tap may be diminifhed by crufts, filth, mucus, aphtha 4 , 
pellicles, warts, &c. covering the tongue ; it may be depraved by 
a fault of the faliva, which being difcharged into the mouth, gives 
the fame fenfations as if the food which the perfon takes had really 
a bad tafte ; or it may be entirely deftroyed by injuries done to 
the nerves of the tongue and palate. Few things prove more hurt- 
ful either to the fenfe of tafting or fmelling than obftinate colds, 
elpecially thofe which affect the head. 

When the tafte is diminiihed by filth, mucus, &c. the tongue 
ought to be fcraped and frequently warned with amix'ure of water, 
vinegar, and honey or fome other detergent. When the faliva is 
vitiated, which feldcm happens unlefs in fevers or other difeafes, 
the curing of the diforder is the cure of this fvmptom. To relieve 
*£ however in the mean time, the following things may be of ufe : 
1' there be a bitter tafte, it may be taken away by vomits, purged 
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and other things which evacuate bile. What is called a nidorous 
tafte, arifmg from putrid humours, is corrected by the juice of cit- 
rons, oranges, and other acids. A fait tafte is cured by plentiful 
dilution with watery liquors. An acid tafte is deftroyed by abfor- 
bems, and alkaline falts, as powder of oyiter-fhells, fait of worm- 
wood, &c. 

When the fenfibility of the nerves which fupply the organs of 
tafte is diminifhed, the chewing of horfe-radiih, or other Simulating 
fubftance, will help to recover \t r 

OF THE TOUCH. 

THE fenfe of touching may be hurt by any thing that obstructs 
the nervous influence, or prevents its being regularly conveyed 
to the organs of touching ; as preflure, extreme cold, &c. It may 
likewife be hurt by too great a degree of fenfibility, when the 
nerve is not fufHciently covered by the cuticle or fcarf-fkin, or 
where there is too great a tenfion of it, or it is too delicate. What- 
ever diforders the functions of the brain and nerves, hurts the fenfe 
of touching. Hence it appears to proceed from the lame general 
caufes as palfy and apoplexy, and requires nearly the fame method 
of treatment. 

In ajlupor, or defeft of touching, which arifes from anobftruc- 
tion of the cutaneous nerves, the patient rauft firft; be purged ; af- 
terwards fuch medicines as excite the action of the nerves, or ftimu- 
late the fyflem, may be ufed. For this purpofe, the fpirit of harts- 
horn, /a/ volatile okofum, horfe-radiih, &c. may be taken inwardly; 
the disordered parts, at the fame time, be frequently rubbed with 
freftt nettles or fpirit of fal ammoniac. Bliftering-plafters and fma- 
pifms applied to the parts will likewife be of ufe, as alfo warm bath- 
ing, efpecially in the natural nor baths. 
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CHAP. XLVn. 

OF A SCIRRHUS AND CANCER. 



__ SCIRRHUS is a hard indolent tumour ufually feated in 
fome of the glands ; as the breafts, the arm-pits, &c. If the tu- 
mour becomes large, unequal, of a livid, blackifh, or leaden colour, 
and is attended with violent pain, it gets the name of an occult can- 
cer. When the fkin is broken, and zfanies or ichorous matter of 
an abominable foetid fmell :s difcharged from the fore, it is called 
an open or ulcerated cancer. Perfons after the age of forty-five, 
particularly women, and < hofe who lead an indolent fejfentary life, 
are moft fu ( - ject to this difeafe. 

CAUSES. — This difeafe is often owing to fupprefTed evacua- 
tions ; hence v proves fo frequently fatal to women of a grols 
habit, particularly old maids and widows, about the time when the 
menftrual flux ceafes. It may likewife be occafioned by exceflive 

grief, anger, religious melancholy, or any of the depreffing 
paflions. Hence the unfortunate, the choleric, and thofe perfons 
who devote themfelves to a religious life in convents or monafle« 
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ries, are often afflicted with it. It may alfo be occafioned by the 
long continued ufe of food that is too hard of digeflion, or of an 
acrid nature ; by barren .iefs ; indolence ; eel bacy ; cold ; blows ; 
friction ; preffure ; or the like. Women of en Curler from the laft 
of thefe by means of their flays, which Gguez*.' and comprefs their 
breaft fo as to occafion great mil'chief. Sometimes the difeafe is 
owing to an here^it^ry lifpofition. 

SYMPTOMS.— This diforder feems' often very tr fling at the 
beginning. A hard tumour about the iize of a hazle-nut, or per- 
haps fmaller, is generally the .firft fymptora.^ This will often con- 
tinue for a long time wiihout feeming to increafe or giving the 
patient great uneafinefs ; but if the conftitution be hurt, or the tu- 
mour irritated by preffure or improper treatment of any kind, it 
begins to extend itfelf towards the neighbouring parts by pufhing 
out a kind of r ^ots or limbs. It tnen gets the name of cancer, from 
a fancied refemblance between thefe limbs and the claws of a crab. 
The colour of the fkin begins to change, which is firft red, after- 
wards purple, then bluifh, livid, and at laft black. The patient I 
complains of heat, with a burning, gnawing, mooting pain. The ' 
tumour is very hard, rough, and unequal, with a protuberance or 
rifing in the middle ; its fize increafes daily, and the neighbouring 
veins become thick, knotty, and of a blackifh colour. 

The fkin at length gives way, and a thin fhnrp ichor bpgins to 
flow which corrodes the neighbouring parts till it forms a large un- 
fightly uker. More occult cancers arife, and communicite with 
the neighbouring glands. The pain ard flench become intoler bl* ; 
the.appetite fails ; the ftrength is exhauftedby a continual hectic 
fever ; at laft a violent hemorrhage, or difcharge of blood, from 
fome part of the body, with faintings, or convulfion fits, generally 
put an end to the miferable patient's life. 

REGIMEN.— The diet ought to be ligh% but nourifhing.— 
All flrong liquors, and high feafoned or falted provifi ns, are to be 
avoided. The patient may take as much exercife as he can eafily 
bear; and mould ufe every meth d to divert thought, and amufe 
his fancy. All kinds of external injury are cart fully to be guarded* 
againftj particularly of the affected part, which ought to be defend- 
ed from all preffure, and even from the external air, by covering it 
with fur or foft flannel. 

MEDICINE.— This is one of thofe difeafes for which no v 
certain remedy is yet known. Its progrefs however may fometimes 
be retarded, and fome of its moft difagreeable fymptoms mitigated, 
by proper applications. One rnisfomme attending the difeafe is, 
that the unhappy patient often corceals it too long. Were proper 
means ufed in due time, a cancer might often be cured ; but after 
the diforder rns arrived at a certain height, it generJly fets all 
medicine at defiance. 

When a fcirrh us tumour i* firft discovered, the patient ought 
to obferve a pr per regimen, and to take twice or thrice a- week a 
dofe of the common purging mercurial pill. Some blood may alfo 
be let, and the part aff j&ed may be gently rubbed twice a-day 
with a little of the mercurial ointment, and kept warm with fur or 
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flannel. The food muft be light, and a pint of the decoction of 
woofs or farfaparilla may be drank daily. I have fometirnes dif- 
cufled hard tumours, wh : ch had the appearance ofbegining can- 
cers, by a courfe of this kind. 

Should the tumour however not yield to this treatment, but, 
on the contrary, become larger and harder, it will be prooer to ex- 
tirpate it, either by the knife or cauftic. Indeed, whenever this 
can be done with fafety, the fooner it is done the better. It can 
anfwer no purpofe to extirpate a cancer after the conititution is 
ruined, or the whole mafs of humours are corrupted by it. This, 
however, is the common way, which makes the operation fo feldom 
fucceed. Few people will fukmit to the extirpation till death (tares 
them in the face ; whereas, if it were done early, the patients life 
would not be endangered by the operation, and it would generally 
prove a radical cure. 

When the cancer is fo fituated that it cannot be cut off, or if 
the patient will not fubmit to the operation, fuch medicines as will 
mitigate or relieve the moft urgent fymptoms, may be ufed. Dr. 
Home (ays, that half a grain of the corrofive fublimate of mercury, 
diflblved in a proper quantity of brandy, and taken night and mor- 
ning, will often be offervice in cancers of the face and nofe. He 
likewife recommends an infufion of the folanum or nighMhade, in 
cancers of the breads. 

But the medicine moft in repute at prefent for this difeafe is 
hemlock. Dr. Stork, phyfician at Vienna, has of late recommend- 
ed the extract of this plant as very efficacious in cancers of every 
kind. The Doctor fays; he has given fome hundred weights of it 
without ever hurting any body, and often with manifeft advantage, 
He advifes the patient however to begin with very fmall doles, as 
two or three grains, and to increafe the dofe gradually till fome good 
effect be perceived, and thereto reft without further increafe. — 
From two or three grains at firft, the Doctor fays he has increafed 
the dofe to two, three, or four drachms a-day, and finds that fuch 
dofes may be continued for feveral weeks without any bad con- 
fequsnces. 

The regimen which the doctor recommends during the ufe of 
the medicine, is to avoid farinaceous fubftances not fermented, and 
too acrid aromatics. He fays, good wine will not be hurtful to 
thofe who are accuftomed to it, nor a moderate ufe of acids ; and 
adds, that the patient fhould live in a pure free air, and keep his 
mind as quiet and cheerful as poffible. 

The Doctor does not pretend to fix the time in which a cancer 
may be ref;lved by the ufe of hemlock, but fays he has given it for 
above two years in large dofes without any apparent benefit ; never- 
theless the patient has been cured by perfifting in the ufe cf it for 
half a year longer. This is at lead encouragement to give it a fair 
trial. Though we are far from thinking the hetrlock merits thofe 
extravagant encomiums which the Doctor has beftowed upon it, 
yet, in a difeafe which has fo long baffled the boafted powers of 
medicine, we think it ought always to be tried. 

The powder of hemlock is by fome prefered to the extract.-*- 
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They are both made of the f refh leaves, and may be ufed nearly in 
the lame manner- Dr. Nicholibn of Berwick, fays, he gradually 
iftcreafed the dofe of the powder from a few grains to half a 
drachm, and gave near four drachms of it in the d2y with remark- 
ably good effects. The hemlock may alfo be ufed externally either 
as a poultice or fomentation. The fore may likewife be kept clean 
by inj cling daily a ftrong decoction of the tops and leaves into it. 

Few things contribute more to the healing of foul fordid ul- 
cers jf any kind than keeping them thoroughly clean. This ought 
never to be neglected. The heft application for thisourpofe feems 
to be the carrot poultice. The root of the common carrot may be 
grated, a .d moiltened with as much water as will bring it to the 
confidence of a poultice or cataplafm. I his muft be applied to the 
fore, and renewed twice a-day. It generally cleans the fore, eafes 
the pain, and takes away the difagreeable fmell, which are objects 
of no i'mall importance in fuch a dreadful diforder.* 

Wort, or an inf'uficn of malt, has been recommended not only 
as a proper drink, but as a powerful medicine in this difeafe. It 
muft be frequently made frefh, and the patient may take it at plea- 
fare. Two, threet or even four Englifh pints of it may be drank 
every day for a confidenble time. No benefit can be expected from 
anv medicine in this difeafe, unlefs it be perfifted in for a long time. 
It is of too obfiinate a nature to be loon removed ; and, when it 
admits of a cure at all, it mufl be brought about by inducing an 
almoft total change of the habit, which muft always be a work ot 
time. Setons or ifllies in the neighbourhood of the cancer have 
fometimes good effect s.| 

When all other medicines fail, recourfe muft be had to opium, 
as a kind of folacc. This will not indeed cure the difeafe, but it 
willeafe the patient's ag .ny, and render life more tolerable while it 
continues. 

To avoid this dreadful diforder, people ought to ufe whole- 
fome food ; to take fufticient exercife in the open air ; to be as eafy 
and cheerful as poffible \ and carefully to guard againft all blows, 
bruifes, and every kind of preflure upon the brcafts, or other glan- 
dular parts4 

* London Medical Effays. 

f In a cancer which had fet all medicines, and even furgery, at defiance, 1 htely faw re- 
markable effects from an obftina;e perfeverance in a courle of antifeptict. I ordered the 
deep u'cers to be wafheii to the bottom by means of a fyringc. twice or thrice a-day, either 
with an in f'i (ion f the bar k, or a deco&ion of carror, and that the patient fhr.uld take four or 
five times a-day, a glafs of pood wine, w'th half a drachm of the heft powdered bark in it.— 
The fores, atte.' bingwaft.ed, w-re likewife fprinkle ' with the fame, powder. When the pa- 
tient hepan this courfe, her d a h wa daily expect- d. She continued it for ab >ve two years 
with man ; feft advantage ; but being told by an eminent furjeon, that the bark would not 
«;ure a cancer, and that the fores ought not to be waflied, (he discontinued the practice, an! 
died in a few weeks. This courle was not expected to cure the cancer, but to prolong th: 
patient's life, which it evidently did a!mo^ to a mi ac.'e. 

i As hermock is the principal medicine recommended in thi« difeafe, we wouli hive 
given fome dirett ; ons for the gathering and preparing ol that plant ; but as its d : ffcrent pre;- 
arationsare now kept in the tfioos, we think it much fafer for people to get them then, with 
proper directions for ufing them. 
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CHAP. XLVIII. 

OF POISONS. 



__,VERY perfon ought, in fome meafure, to be acquainted 
with the nature and cure of poifons. They are generally taken 
unawares, and their effects are often fo fudden and violent, as not 
to admit of delay, or allow time to procure the affiftance of physi- 
cians. Happily indeed no great degree of medical knowledge is 
here neceflary ; the remedies for moil: poifons being generally at 
hand, or eafily obtained, and nothing but common prudence need- 
ful in the application of them. 

The vulgar notion that every poifon 5s cured by fome counter 
poifon, as a lpecific, has done much hurt. People believe they 
can do nothing for the patient, unlefs they know the particular an- 
tidote to that kind of poifon which he has taken, Whereas the 
cure of all poifons taken into fhe ftomach, without exception, de- 
pends chiefly on discharging them as foon as poflible. 

Ther is no cafe wherein the indications of cure are more ob- 
vious- Poifon is feldom long in the ftomach before it occafions 
ficknefs, with an inclination to vomit. This fhews plainly what 
ought to be done. Indeed common fenfe dictates to every one, 
that, if any thing has been taken into the ftomach when endangers 
life, it ought immediately to be difcharged. Were this duly re- 
garded, the danger arifmgfrom poifons might generally be avoided. 
The method of prevention is, obvious, and the means are in the 
hands of every one. 

We fhall nor take up the readers time with a detail of the 
ridiculous notions which have prevailed among ignorant people in 
different ages with regard top ifons ; neither (hall we mention the 
boafted antidotes which have been recommended either for prevent- 
ing or obviating their effects ; but (hall content ourfelves with 
pointing out the poifons moft common in this country, and the 
means of avoiding their dangerous confequences. 

Poifons eitner belong to the mineral, the vegetable, or the ani- 
mal kingdom. 

Mineral poifons are commpnly of an acrid or corrofive quality ; 
as arienic, cobalt, the corrofive fublimate of mercury, Sec. 

Thofe of the vegetable kind are generally of a narcotic or 
ftupefa&ive quality ; as poppy, hemlock,, henbane* berries of the 
deadly night-made, &c- 

Poifonous animals communicate their infection either by the 
bite or fting. This poifon is very different from the former, and 
only produces its effects when received into the body by a wound. 

MINERAL POISONS.— Arfenic is the moft common of this 
clafs ; and, as the whole of them are pretty fimilar both in their 
effefts and method of cure, what is ("aid with refpeft to it will be 
applicable to every other fpecies of corrofive poifon. 

When a perfon Ins taken arienic, he fcon perceives a 
burning heat, and a violent pricking pain in his ftomach and bow- 
els, with an intolerable thirft, and an inclination to vomit. The 
tongue and throat feel rougliand dry ; and, if proper means be not 
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loon administered, the patieut is feized with great anxiety, hickup- 
ing, faintings, and coldnefs of the extremities. To thefe fucceed 
black vomits, foetid ftools, with a mortification of the ftomach and 
interlines, which are the immediate forerunners of death. 

On the firft appearance of thefe fymptoms the patient mould 
drink large quantities of new milk and falad oil till he vomits ; or 
he may drink warm water mixed with oil. Fat broths are likewile 
proper, provided they can be got ready in time. Where no oil is 
to be had, frefh bu ter may be melted and mixed with the milk or 
water. Thefe things are to be drank as long as the inclination to 
vomit continues. Some have drank eight or ten Englifh quarts 
before the vomiting ceaied ; and it is never fafe to leave off drink- 
ing while one particle of the poifon remains in the ftomach. 

Thefe oily or fat fubftances not only provoke vomiting, but 
likewife blunt the acrimony of the poifon, and prevents its wound- 
ing the bowels ; but if they fhould not make the perfon vomit, half 
a drachm or two fcruples of the powder of ipecacuanha mult be giv- 
en, or a few fpoonsful of the oxymel, or vinegar of fquills may be 
mixe J with the water which he drinks. Vomiting may likewife be 
excited by tickling the infide of the throat with a feather, ohould 
thefe methods however fail, half a drachm ot white vitriol, or five or 
iix grains of emetic tartar, muft be adminiflered. 

If tormenting pains are felt in the lower belly, and there is 
reafcn to fear that the poifon has got down to the inteftines, clyfters 
of milk and oil rn ift be very frequently thr jwn up ; and the patieut 
muft drink emollient decoctions of barley, oat-meal, marfh-mal- 
lows, and fuch like. He muft likewife take an infufion of fenna 
and manna, a folution of Glauber's falts, or fome other purgative. 

After the poifon has been evacuated, the patient ought for 
fome time,\o live upon fuch things as are of a healing and cooling 
quality ; to abftain from flefh and all ftrong liquors, and to live 
upon milk, broth, gruel, light puddings, and other fponn-meats 
of eafy digeftion. His drink fhould be barley-water, linfeed-tea, 
or infufions of any of the wild mucilaginous vegetables. 

VEGETABLE POISONS, befides heat and pain of the 
ftomach, commonly occafion fome degree of giddinefs, and often a 
kind of ftupidity cr folly. Perlons who have taken thefe poifons 
muft be treated in the fame manner as for the mineral or corrofive. 

Though the vegetable poiibns, when allowed to remain in the 
ftomach, often prove fatal, yet the danger is generally ever as 
foon as they are difcharged. Not being of fuch a cauftic or corro.. 
five nature, they are lefs apt to wound or inflame the bowels than 
the mineral fubftances ; no time, however, ought to be loft in hav- 
ing th-.m difcharged. 

Opium, being frequently taken by miftake, merits particular 
attention. It is ufed as a medicine both in a folid and liquid form,' 
which latter commonly goes by the name of laudanum. It is in- 
deed a valuable medicine when taken in proper quantity ; but as 
anover-dofe proves a ftrong poifon, we fhall point out its common 
effects, together with the method of cure. 

An over-dofe of opium generally Qccafions great drowfinefs, 
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with ftupor and other apopletic fymptoms. Sometimes the perfon 
has lb great an inclination to fleep, that it is almoft impoffible to keep 
him awake. Every method mult however be tried for this pur- 
pose. He mould be toffe !, lhaked and moved about. Sharp blif- 
teriug-plafters mould be applied to his legs or arms, and ili muta- 
ting raedi ines, as laks of hartlhorn, &c. Held under his nofe. It 
will alfo be proper to let blood. At the fame time every method 
muit be taken to make him difcharge the p ifon. This may be 
done in the manner directed above, viz. by the ufe of ftrong vom- 
its, drinking plenty of warm water with oil, &c. 

Mead, befides vomits, in this cafe, recommends acid medicines 
with lixivial falts. He fays, that he has often given fait of worm- 
wood mixed with juice of lemon in repeated doles with great fuc- 
eels. 

If the body mould remain weak and languid after the poifon 
has been extracted, nourifhing diet and cordials will be proper ; but 
when there is reafon to fear that the ilomach or bowels are inflam- 
ed, the greateft circumfpection is neceilary both with regard to food 
and medicine. 

OF THE BITES OF POISONOUS ANIMALS, 

We fhall begin with the bite of a mad dog, as it is both the 
moft common and dangerous animal poifon in this country. 

The ^features naturally fable to contract this difeafe are, as 
far as we yet know, all of the dog kind, viz. foxes, wolves, and 
dogs. Hence it is called the rabies carina, or dog-madnefs. It fo fel- 
dom happens that any perfon is bit by the two firft, that they fcarce 
deferve to be taken notice of. If fuch a thing Ihould happen, the 
method «f treatment is precifely the fame as for the bite of a mad 
dog. 

The fymptoms of madnefs in a dog are as follow : At firft he 
looks dull, (hews an averfion to food and company ; he does not 
bark as ufual, but feems to murmur, is peevifh, and apt to bite 
ftrangers : his ears and tail droop more than ufual, and he appears 
drowfy. Afterwards he begins to loll out his tongue, and froth at 
the mouth, his eye feeming heavy and watery. He now, if not con- 
fined, takes off, runs panting along with a kind of dejected air, and 
endeavours to bite every one he meets. Other dogs are laid to 
fly from him. Some think this a certain lign of madnefs, fuppofing 
that they know him by the fmell ; but it is not to be depended on. 
If he efcapes being killed, he feldom runs above two or three days, 
till he dies exhausted with heat, hunger and fatigue. 

This difeafe is moft frequent after long, dry, hot feafons ; and 
fuch dogs as live upon putrid (linking carrion, without having 
enough of frefh wnter, are moft liable to it. 

When any perfon has been bit by a dog, the ftricteft inquiry 
eught to be made whether the animal was really mad. Many dif- 
agreeable eonfequences arife from neglecting to afcertain this point. 
Some people have lived in continual anxiety for many years, be- 
caufe they had been bit by a dog which 'they believed to be mad ;. 
but, as he had been killed on the fpot, it was impcflitle to afcertain 
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the fact. This fhould induce us,inftead of killing a dog the mo* 
ment he has bit any perfon, to do all in our power to keep him 
alive, at leaft till we afcertain whether he be mad or not. 

Many fiircumftaices may contribute to make people imagine a 
dog mad. He lofes his mafter, runs about in queft of him, is let 
upon by other dogs, and perhaps by men. The creature, thus 
frightened, beat and abuled, looks wild, and lolls out his tongue as 
be runs along. Immediately a crowd is after him ; while he, find- 
ing himfelf clofely purfued, and taking every one he meets for an 
enemy, naturally attempts to bite in ielf-defence. He foon gets 
knocked on the head, and it panes currently that he was mad, 
as it is then impoffible to prove the contrary. 

This being the true hiftory of, by far, the greater part of thofe 
dogs which pafs for mad, is it any wonder that numberlefs whimfi- 
cal mediciaes have been extolled for preventing the effects of their 
bite ? This readily accounts for the great variety of infallible rem* 
edies for the bite of a mad dog, which are to be met with in almoft 
every fanr.ly. Though not one in a th ufand has any claim to 
merit, yet they are all fupported by numDerlefs voucn?rs. No 
wonder t,at imaginary difeafes mould be cured by imaginary reme- 
dies. In this way, credulous people firft impoie upon themfelves, 
and then deceive others. The lame medicines which were fuppofed 
to prevent the effects of the bite, when the dog was not mad, is 
recommended to a perfon who has had the misfortune to#be bit by 
a dog that was really mad. He takes it, trufts to it, and is undone. 

To thele miftakes we muft impute the frequent ill fuccefs of 
the medicines uled for preventing the effects of the bite of a mad 
dog. It is not owing to much to a defect in medicine, as to wrong 
applications. 1 am perfuaded, if proper medicines were administer- 
ed immediately after the bite is received, and continued for a fuffi- 
cient length of time, we fhculd not lofe one in a thouiand of thofe 
svho have the misfortune to be bit by a mad dog. 

The poilbn is generally communicated by a wcund, which 
neverthelefs heals as foon as a common wound \ but afterwards it 
begins to feel painful, and as the pain fpreads towards the neigh - 
Louring parts, the perfon becomes heavy and liftlel's. His Deep 
is unquiet with frightful dreams ; he fighs, looks dull, and 
loves folitude. Thele are the forerunners, or rather the firft fymp- 
toms of that dreadful difeafe occafioned by the bite of a mad dog. 
But as we do not propoi'e to treat fully of the difeaie itfelf, but to 
point out the method of preventing ir, we fha.ll not lake up time in 
fhewing its progrefs from the firft invalion to its commonly fatal 
end. 

The common notion, that this poifon may lie in the body for 
many years, and afterwards prove fatal, is both hurtful and ridicu- 
lous. It muft render fuch per ions as have had t^e misfortune to be 
bit very unhappy, and can have no good effects. If the perfon 
takes proper medicines for forty days after the time of his being 
bit, c.nd feels no fymptom of the dileafe, there is reafon to believe 
fcimout of danger. 

The medicines recommended for preventing the effects of the 
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bite of a raad dog, are chiefly fuch as promote the different fecre- 
tions-and antifpafmodics. 

Dr. Mead recommends a preventative medicine, which he fays 
he never knew fail, though in the lpace of thirty years he had ufed 
it a thouiand times. 

The Doctor's prefcription is as follows : 

" Take afh-coloured ground liver-wort, cleaned, dried, and 
powdered, half an ounce ; of black pepper powdered, a quarter of 
an ounce. Mix thefe well together, and divide the powder into 
four doles ; one of which rnuitbe taken every morning fading, for 
four mornings fucceflively, in half a pint of cow's milk wtrm. 

" After thefe four dofes are taken, the patient mutt go into the 
Cold bath, or a cold fpring or river, ev.-ry morning falling, for a 
month ; he mufl be dipped all over, but net flay in (with his head 
above water) longer than half a minute, if the water be very cold. 
After this he mult go in three times a-week for a fortnight ionger. 

" The perlon mult be bled before he begins to ufe the medi- 
cine."* 

We lhall next mention the famous Eaft-Tndia fpecirk as it is 
Galled. This medicine is compofed of cinnabar and muik, It is 
elteemed a great antifpafmodic ; and, by many, extolled as an in- 
fallible remedy for preventing the effects of the bite of a mad dog. 

" Take native and factitious cinnabar, of each twenty-four 
grains, muik fixteen grains. Let thefe be made into a fine powder, 
and taken in a glafs of arrack or brandy." 

This fmgle dofe is laid to fecure the perfon for thirty days, at 
the end of which it mult be repeated ; but if he has any fymptoms 
ef the dileate, it muft be repeated in three hours. 

The following is likewife reckoned a good antifpafmodic med- 
rctne : 

"Take of Virginian fnake-root in powder, half a drachm, gum 
afafce'ida twelve grains, gum camphire feven grains ; make thele 
into a bolus with a little fyrup of laffron." 

Camphire may alfo be given in the foil ^wing manner : 

" lake purified nitre half an ounce, Virginian fnake-root in 
pr.wdc-r two drachms, camphire one drachm ; rub them together in 
a mortar, and divide the whole into ten doles." 

Mercury is likewife recommended as of great efficacy, both in 
the prevention andcure of this kind of madnefs. When ufed as a 
preventive, it will be fufficient to rub daily a drachm of the ointment 
into the parts about he wound. 

Vinegar is likewife of confiderable fervice, and fhouid be taken 
freely, either in the patient's food or drink. 

Thefe are the principal medicines recommended for preventing 
the effects of the bite of a mad dog. We would not however ad- 
vife people to truft to any one of them ; but from a proper combina- 
tion of their different powers, there is the greateit reaibn to hope 
for fuccefs. 

* Though we give this prefcription on the credit of Dr. Mead, yet we would not advife 
any perfon who has reafon co believe that he has been bit by a dog which was really mad, to 
trull to it alone. Mead was ---I ab!e phylician, but he \tzvas to have been nj great philufo-. 
pbsTp and was fonwtimes the dupe of his own credulity. 
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The great error in the ufe of thefe medicines, lies in not taking 
them for a f'ufficient length of time. They are ufed more like 
charms, than medicines intended to produce any change in the 
body. To this, and not to the infufficiency of the medicines, we 
muft impute their frequent want of fuccefs. 

Dr. Mead fays, that the virtue of this medicine confifts in pro- 
moting urine. But how a pjifon mould be expelled by urine, with 
only three Or four dofes of any medicine, however powerful, it is 
cot eafy to conceive. More time is certainly n ceffary, even 
though the medicine were more powerful than that which the Dec 
tor prefcribes. 

The Eait-India fpecific is ftill more exceptionable on this ac- 
count. 

As thefe and moft other medicines, taken fingly, have fre- 
quently been found to fail, we (hall recommend the following 
courfe : 

If a perfon is bit in a flefhy part, where there is no hazard of 
hurting any large blood- veffel, the parts adjacent to the wound may 
be cut away. But if this be not done fbon after the bite has been 
received, it will be better to omit it. 

The wound may be dreffed with fait and water, or a pickle 
made of vinegar and fait, and afterwards drefled twice a-day with 
ellow bafilicon mixed with red precipitate of mercury. 

The patient mould begin to ufe either Dr. Mead's medicine, 
or fome of the others mentioned above. If he takes Mead's medi- 
cine, he may ufe it as the Doctor directs forfourdays fucceffively. 
Let him then omit it for two or three days, and again repeat the 
lame number of dofes as before. 

During this courfe, he muft rub into the parts about the 
wound, daily, one drachm of the mercurial ointment. This may be 
dene for ten or twelve days at leaft. 

When this courfe is over, he may take a purge or two, and 
wait a few days till the effect of the mercury be gone off. He muft 
then begin to ufe the cold bath, into which he may go every morn- 
ing for five or fix weeks. If he fhould feel cold and chilly for a long 
time after coming out of the cold bath, it will be better to ufe a 
tepid one, or to have the water a little warmed. 

In the meantime we would ad vile him not to leave off all in- 
ternal medicines, but to take either one of the bolufes of l'nake- 
root, afafcetida, and camphire ; or one of the powders of nitre, 
camphire, and (hake-root, twice a-day. Theie may be uled during 
the whole time he is bathing. 

During the ufe of the mercurial ointment, the patient muft 
keep within doots, and take nothing cold. 

A proper regimen muft be observed throughout the whole 
courfe. The patient fhould abftain fro n flefh, and all falted and 
high-ieafoned provifions. He muft avoid ftro :g liquors, and live 
nioftly upon a light and rather fpare diet. His mind fhould be 
kept as eafy and cheerful as poffible, and all exceffive heat and vio- 
lent paiTbns avoided with the utmoft care. 

I have never feen this courfe of medicine, with proper regimen, 
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fail to prevent the hydrophobia, and cannot help again obferving, 
that the want of fuccefs moft generally be owing either to the ap- 
plication of improper medicines, or not uling proper ones for a fuffi- 
cient length of time. 

Mankind are extremely fond of every thing that promifes a 
iudden or miraculous cure. By trufting to thele they often lofe 
their lives, when a regular courfe of medicine would have rendered 
them abfolutely faf'e. This holds remarkably in the preient cafe. — 
Numbers of people, for example, believe if they or their cattle 
were once dipped in the lea, it is fufficient ; as if the fait water were 
a charm againft the effects of the bLe. This, and fuch like whims, 
have proved fatal to many. 

It is a common notion, if a perfon be bit by a dog which is 
not mad, that, if he fhould go mad afterwards, the perfon would be 
affected with the diforder at the fame time ; but this notion is too 
ridiculous to deferve a ferious confideration. It is a good rule, 
however to avoid dogs as much as pofftble, as the difeafe is often 
upon them for ibme time before its violent fymptoms appear. Tne 
hydrophobia has been occalioned by the bite of a dog which (hewed 
no other fymptoms of the difeafe but liftleflhefs and a lulien diipo- 
iition. 

Though we do not mean to treat fully of the cure of the hy- 
drophobia, yet we are far from reckoning it incurable. The notion 
that this difeafe could not be cured, has been productive of the 
moft horrid confequences. It was ufual either to abandon the un- 
happy perfons, as foonas they were feized with the difeafe, to their 
fate, to bleed them to death, or to futfocate them between mattref- 
fes or feather-beds &c. This conduct certainly deferved the feve- 
reft punifhment : We hope, for the honour of human nature, it 
will never again be heard of. 

I have never had an opportunity of treating this difeafe, and 
therefore can fay nothing of it from my own experience ; but the 
learned Dr. Tiifot fays, it may be cured in the following manner : 

1. The patient muft be bled to a confiderable quantity, and 
this may be repeated twice, or thrice, or even a fourth time,' if cir- 
curaftances require it. 

2. The patient flaould beput,if poffible, into a warm bath ; and 
this mould be ufed twice a-day. 

3. He mould every day, receive two, or even three emolli- 
ent clyfters. 

4. The wound, and the parts adjoining to it, mould be rubbed 
with the mercurial ointment twice a-day. 

5. The whole limb which contains the wound mould be rub- 
bed with oil, and be wrapped up in an oily flannel. 

6. Every three hours a dofe of Cob's powder fhould be taken 
in a cup of the infufion of lime-tree and elder-flowers. This pow- 
der is made, by rubbing together in a mortar, to a very fine pow- 
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tier of native and factitious cinnabar, each twenty-four grains ; of 
mulk, fixteen grains.* 

7. The following bolus is to be given every night, and to be 
repeated in the morning, if the patient is not eaiy, wafhing it down 
with the infufion mentioned above : Take one drachm of Virginian 
ihake-root in powder ; of camphire and afafoctida, ten grains 
each ; of opium, one grain ; and, with a fufficient quantity of ccn. 
ierve, or rob cf elder, make a bolus. 

8. If there bea great naufea at the ftomach, with a bitternefs 
in the mouth, thirty-five or forty grains of ipecacuanha, in powder, 
may be taken for a vomit. 

9. The patients food, if he takes any, muft be light ; as pana- 
do, loups made of farinaceous or mealy vegetables, &c. 

10. If the patient mould long continue weak, and lubject to 
terrors, he may take half a drachm of the Peruvian bark thrice 
a-day. 

The next poifonous animal which we (hall mention is the 
VIPER. The greafe of this animal rubbed into the wound, is 
laid to cure the bite. Though that is all the viper-catchers gene- 
rally do when bit, we ihould not think it fufficient for the bite of 
an enraged viper. It would furely be more fafe to have the wound 
well fucked, t and afterwardsru'obed with warm falad-oil.t A poultice 
of bread and milk, foftened with falad-oil, ihould likewife be appli- 
ed to the wound ; and the patient ought to drink freely of vinegar, 
whey, or water-gruel with vinegar in it, to make him fweat. Vin- 
egar is one of the bed medicines which can be ufed in any kind of 
poifon, and ought to be taken very liberally. If the patient be. 
fick he may take a vomit. This coi rfe will be fufficient to cure 
the bite of any of the poifonous animals of this country. 

With regard to poifonous infedts, as the be?, the wafp, the 
hornet, &c. their flings are iVldom at tended with danger, unlefl 
when a perlbn happens to be fiung by a great number of them at 
the fame time ; in which cafe fomething mould be done to abate 
the inflammation and fwelling. Some, for this purpofe, apply 
honey, others lay pounded pariley to the part. A mixture of vin- 
egar and Venice treacle is likewife recommended ; but 1 have 
always found rubbing tjae part with warm falad oil fucceed very 
well. Indeed, when the flings are lb numerous as to endanger 
the patient's life, whic h is fometimes the cafe, he muft not only have 
oily poultices applied to the part, but mould likewife be bled, and 

* The Ormlkirk medicine, as it is called, feems to me to confift chiefly of cinnabar.— 
Though it is faid to be infallible, as a preventative ; yet 1 would not advife any one to truft 
to it atone. Indeed it is ordered to be taken in a manner which Rives it more the apreannce 
of a charm than of a medic'u . Surely if a merl'cine is to produce any change in the body, 
it muft be taken for lome confiderable time, and in lufikient quantity. 

f The practice of fucking out poifons '» very ancient ; and indeed nothing can be moifr 
rational. When the b t* . cannet be cut out, this is the rr.oft likely way for extracting the 
joifon. There can be no dangerin performing th'S office, as the poifon does no harm unlcfs 
it be tiken into the body by a wound. The periim who fucki the woan , ought however to 
•wafh his mouth frequently with lalad-oil, which will (ecure hi r. from even the lead inconve- 
nience. ThePsYLLi in Africa and the M*aa in Italy, were famed for curing the bitei 
or poifonous animals bv fucking the wound j and we are told, that the Indians in Norths 
America pracY'fe t^e fame at this day. 

| Salad or fweet oil, not only applied outwardly, but t-k?n inwardly, is not only efiica- 
■ 'yji in curing the bite of the Viper, butalfoof theratt Crfnake. a. r» 
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take fome cooling medicines, as nitre, or cream of tartar, andfhoukl 
drink plentifully of diluting liquors. 

It is the happinefs of this ifland to have very few poifonous 
animals, and thofe which we have are by no means of - the moil 
virulent kind. Nine-tenths of the effects attributed to poifon or 
venom in this country are really other difeafes, and proceed from 
quite different caufes. 

We cannot however make the fame obfervation with regard 
to poifonous vegetables. Thefe abound every where, and prove 
often fatal to the ignorant and unwary. This indeed is chieflv 
owing to carlefihefs. Children ought early to be cautioned againft 
eating any kind of fruit, roots, or berries, which they do not 
know ; and all poifonous plants to which they can have accels, 
ought, as far as pcilible to be deftroyed. This would not be ib 
difficult a tafk as fome people imagine. 

Poifonous plants have no doubt their ufe, and they ought to 
be propagated in proper places ; but, as they often prove deftruttive 
to cattle, they mould be rooted out of all pafture-grounds. They 
ought like wife, for the fafety of the human foecies, to be deftroyed 
in the neighbourhood of all towns and villages ; which, by the bye, 
are the places where they moft commonly abound. I have feen 
the poifonous hemlock, henbane, wolfsbane, and deadly night. 
made, all growing within the environs of a fmall town, where, 
though feveral perfons, within the memory of thofe living in it, had 
loft their lives by one or other of thefe plants, yet no method, that 
I could hear of, had ever been taken to root them out ; though this 
might be done at a very trifling expenfe. 

Seldom a year partes but we have accounts of feveral perfons 
poifoned by eating hemlock-roots inftead of parfnips, or fome kinds 
of fungus which they had gathered for mufhrooms. Thefe ex- 
amples ought to put people upon their guard with refpect to the 
former, and to put the latter entirely out of ufe. Mufhrooms may 
be a delicate difh, but they are a dangerous one, as they are gene- 
rally gathered by perfons who do not know one kind of fungus 
from another, and take every thing for a mufhroom which has that 
appearance. 

We might here mention many other plants and animals of a 
poifonous nature which are found in foreign countries ; but as our 
observations are chiefly intended for this ifland, we fhall pafs thefe 
over. It may not however be amifs to obferve, for the benefit of 
fuch of our countrymen as go to America, that an effectual reme- 
dy is now (aid to be found for the bite of the rattle-fnake. — The 
prefcription is as follows : Take of the roots of plantain and hore- 




ed, you muft force it down his throat. This generally will euro , 
but if he finds no relief in an hour after, you may give another 
fpoonful, which never fails. — If the roots are dried, they muft be 
moiftened with a little water. To the wound may be applied a 
cf good tobacco moiftened with rum. 






"V 
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We give this upon the faith of Dr. Brooks, who fays it wa 
the invention of a negro, for the difcovery of which he had hi 
freedom purchaled, and a hundred pounds per annum fettled upo: 
him during life, by the general Affembly of Carolina. 

It is p jffible there may be in nature fpecific remedies for ever 
kind of poifon ; but as we have very little faith in any of thofe 
which have yet been pretended to be difcovered, we fhall beg leave 
again to recommend the moft ftricl: attention to the following rules, 
viz. That when any poifonous fubftance has been taken into the 
ftomach, it ought as foon as poflible to be difcharged by vomits, 
clyfters, and purges ; and, when poifon has been received into the 
body by a wound, that ir be expelled by medicines which promote 
the different fecretions, efpecially thofe of fweat, urine, and infenfi. 
ble perlpiration ; to which may be joined antifpafmodics, or fuch 
medicines as take off tenfion and irritation ; the chief of which are 
opium, mulk, camphire, and afafcetida. 

kettering's specific for the hydrophobia. 

Extratl from the Journals of the Legiflature of Pennfyhania, of March I 

6, 1802. 

" The committee appointed to hear the communication of 
Valentine Kettering, relative to his cure of the bite of a mad anU 

mal, 

Report — " That they conferred with the faid Kettering on 
that fubjecl:, who informed them, that he ufes the herb called Red 
Chickweed, which, when ripe, or in full bloom, he gathers, and 
dries in the made, reduces it to a powder, and gives a fmall table- 
fpoonful at one time, to a grown perfon in beer cr water, in weight 
one drachm and one fcruple : for a child, an equal dofe, but given 
at three different times, or it may be eaten on bread with butter, 
honey, or molafles, as the perfon chufes. For a beaft, a large 
fpoonful ; if by we ; ght, two drachms and one fcruple. When ufed 
green for a beaft, cut the herb fioe, and mix with bran, &c. When 
given to fwine, mix the powdered herb withme.il of any kind (dofe 
as above) in little balls. 

" He allures us that he has given it to perfons many week 
after they were bitten, and never kr.ew it fail ; and never give 
more than a fmgle dofe, unlefs to children, as above. He furthe: 
lays, that it is an excellent cure for cuts or wounds on the human 

body. 

"When green, tram it ; drop of the juice into the wound 
and bind the herb, fomafhed, on. The proper time to fow thi 
feed is about the beginning of April, and it mould be fown thin. 

" They alfo learn, from the Rev. Henry Muhlenberg, that it 
is an annual plant, known in Switzerland and Germany, by the 
name of Gauo -heil, Rother Meyer, or Rother Hunerdarm ; in 
England, Red Pimpernel ; by botanifts, as he inf .rmed, Anagalli 
Phcenicea. That it mould be gathered in June, when in full blof- 1 
fom. In Germany, he underftands theufual dofe was thirty 
grains of the powaV, taken four times a day, and continued one 
week, in fmallerdofes ; the wound waflied with a decoction of th 
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herb, and fome of the powder ftrewed in it. That the plant is 
cultivated in many gardens, and grows near Baltimore and Havre- 
de-Grace, fpontaneouily, in great plenty." 



I 



CHAP. XLIX. 
OF THE VENEREAL DISEASE. 



__N the firft edition of this book, the venereal difeafe was 
omitted. The reafons however which at that time induced me to 
leave it out, have upon more mature confideration vaniftied. Bad 
coniequences, no doubt, may arile from ignorant perfons tampering 
with medicine in this diforder ; but the danger from that quarter 
feems to be more than balanced by the great and folid advantages, 
which muft arife to the patient from an early knowledge of • his 
cafe, and an attention to a plan of regimen, which, if it does not 
cure the difeafe, will be fure to render it more mild, and lefs hurtful 
to the conftitution. 

It is peculiarly unfortunate for the unhappy perfons who con- 
tract this difeafe, that it lies under a fort of difgrace. This renders 
difguife neceffary and m°kes the patient either conceal his diforder 
altogether, or apply to thofe who promife a fudden and fecret cure ; 
but who in fact only remove the fymptoms for a time, while they 
fix the difeafe deeper in the habit. By this means a flight infection, 
which might have been eafily removed, is often converted into an 
obftinate, and fometimes an incurable malady. 

Another unfavourable circumftance attending this difeafe is, 
that it aflumes a variety of different fhapes, and may with more pro- 
priety he called an afTemblage of difeafes, than a lingle one. No 
two difeafes can require a more different method of treatment than 
this does in its different ftages. Hence the folly of trufting to any 
particular noftrum for the cure of it. Such noftrums are however 
generally adminiftered in the fame manner to all who apply for 
them, without the lead regard to the ftate of the difeafe, the confti- 
tution of the patient, the degree of infection, and a thouland other 
circumftances of the utmoft importance. 

Though the venereal difeafe is generally the fruit of unlawful 
embraces, yet it may be communxated to the innocent as well as 
the guilty. Infants, nurfes, midwives, and married women whofe 
hdbands lead diflblute lives, are often affected with it, and fre- 
quently lofe their lives by not being aware of their danger in due 
time. The unhappy condition of fuch perfons will certainly plead 
our excufe, if any excufe be neceffary, for endeavouring to point 
eut the fymptoms and cure of this too common difeafe, 

To enumerate all its different fymptoms, however, and to trace 
the difeafe minutely through its various ftages, would require a 
much larger fpace than falls to this part of my fubj ct ; I fhall there- 
fore confine my obfervatbns chiefly to circumlances of Importance, 
omitting fuch as are either trifling, or which occur but feldom. } 

hkewiie pafs over the hiftory of the difeafe, with the different 

hods of treatment which it has undergone fince it was firft intro* 
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duced into Europe, and many other ciroumttances of a fimilar na- 
ture ; all of which though they might tend to amufe the reader, yet 
could afford him little or no ufeful knowledge. 

OF THE VIRULENT GONORRHOEA. 

THE virulent Gonorrhoea is an involuntary difcharge of infec* 
tious matter from the p-rts of generation in eiher fex. It gene- 
rally makes its appea-a^ce witfrn eight or ten days after the infec- 
tion has been receive i ; fometim^s indeed it appears in two or three 
days, and at other times not before he nd or four or five weeks. 
Previous to the difcharge the patient feels an itching, with a fmall 
degree of pain in the genitals. Afterwards a thin glary matter ber 
gins to diftil from the urinary paflage, w^ich ftains the linen, and 
occafions a fmall degree of titillation, particularly at the time of 
making water ; this gra ':ually incr afingi arifes at length to a degree 
of heat and pain, which are chiefly perceived about the extremity 
of the urinary paflag e, where a flight degree of rednefs and inflam- 
mation likewife begin to appear. 

As the dif order advances, the pain, heat of urine, and running, 
increafe, while frefh fymptoms daily enfue. In men, the erections 
become painful and involuntary, and are m re frequ nt and lafting 
than when natural. This fyrnptom is moft troublefome when the 
patient is warm in bed. The pain which was at firft only perceived 
towards the extremity, row begins to reach - 1 !! up t r .e urinary paf- 
lage, and is moft iuteafe juft after the patient has done making 
water. The running gra :ually recedes from the colour of feed, 
grows yellow, and at length puts ont e ippearn.nce cf mucus. 

"VVhen the difcrder has arrived at its height, all the fynr toms 
are more intenfe ; the heat of the urine is fo great, that the patient j 
dreads the making water ; and though he feels a c >nftant inclination j 
this way yet it is rendered with the greateft difficult v, and oftet 
o:ly by drops ; the involuntary erections now become extremely 
painful and frequent ; there is alio a pain, heat, and fenfe of ful- 
nefs about the feat, and the runni g is plentiful and {harp, of a 
brown, greenilh, and fometimes of a bloody col ur. I 

By a proper treatment the violence of the fymptoms graduilly 
abates; the heat of urine g-es off; the involuntary and panful 
erections, and the heat and pain about the feat, become eafier ; the | 
running alfo gradually decreafes, grows whiter and thicker, till at 
laft it entirely difappeors. 

By attending to tnefe fymptoms the gonorrhoea may be gene* 
rally diftinguilhed from any other difeafe. There are however 
iome few diforders for whicn it may be miftaken, as an ulcer in the 
Icidnies or bladder, the fluor albas, or whites in women, &c. But 
in the former of th?Xe, the matter comes away only with the urine, 
or when the fphin&r of t e bladder is open ; whereas in the goa- 
orrhcea the difcharge is conftan . The latter is more difficult to 
diftinguifn, and muft be known chiefly from its effect's, as p~in, 
communicating the infecYion, &c. 

REGIMEN. — When a perlon has reafon to fufpeft that he ha> 
flight the venereal infection, he ought moft ftrictly to obferve a 
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cooling regimen, to avoid every thing of a heating _ nature, as 
win s, fpirituous liquors, rich fauces, i'pices, falted, high-ieaioned 
aud ftnoke-dried provifions, &c. alfo all aromatic and llimulating 
vegetables, as onions, garlic, {ballot, nutmeg, rauftard, cinnamon, 
mace, ginger, and fuch like. His food ought chiefly to confiit of 
mild vegetables, milk, broths, light puddings, panada, gruels, &C» 
His ^rink may be barley-water, milk and water, decoctions of 
marQi-mallows and liquorice, linfeed-tea, or clear whey. Of thefe 
he ougtr to drink plentifully. Violent exercife of all kinds, efpeci* 
ally riding on horfeback, and venereal pleafures, are to be avoided. 
The patient muft beware of cold, and when the inflammation is 
violent, he ought to keep his bed. 

MED'CJNE.— A virulent gonorrhoea cannot always be cured 
fVedily and effectually at the fame time. The patient ought there* 
fore not to expect, nor the phyfician to promife it. It will < ften con- 
tinue for two or three weeks, and fomeimes for five or fix, even 
where the treatment has been very pnper. 

Sometimes indeed a flight infection may be carried off in a 
few days, by bathing the pars in wattn milk and water, and inject- 
ing frequently up the urethra a little fvveet oil or linfeed tea, about 
th° warmth of new milk. Should K.efe not fucceed in carrying off 1 
th- infection, they will at leafl have a tendency to leiTen its viru- 
lence. 

To effect a cure, however, aftringent injections will be found 
necefTary. Thefe may be various ways prepared, but I think thole 
made with the white vitriol are both moft lafe and efficacious. — 
They can be made ftronger or weaker as circuraftances may re- 
quire ; but it is belt to begin with the more gentle, and increafe 
their power if necefTary. 1 generally order a drachm of white vit- 
riol to be diflblved in eight or nine ounces of common or rofe water, 
and an ordinary fyringe full of it to be thrown up three or four 
times a day. If this quantity does not perform a cure, it may be 
repeated, andthedofe increafed.* 

Whether injections be ufed or not, cooling purges are always 
proper in a gonorrhoea. They ought not, however, to be of the 
flrong or draftic kind. Whatever raifes a violent commotion in the 
body increafes the danger, and tends to drive the difeafe deeper in- 
to the habit. Procuring two or three ftocls every fecond or third 
day for the ntfl fortnight, and the fame number every fourth or 
fifth day for the fecond, will generally be fufficient to remove the 
inflammatory fymptoms, to diminifh the running, and to change 

Although it is now ve ry common to cure the gonorrhea by aftringent injections, there 
are dill many praclitiorirrs who do not approve this mode of practice. ] can, however, from 
much experience, aflert that it is both the moft eafy, elegant, and efficacious method of cure ; 
and that any Sad confluences arifing from it muft be owing to the ignorance or mifconduft 
of the D-adtitioner himfe'f, ! tnd not to the remedy. Many, for example, ufe ftrong prepara- 
tion! of lead, all of which are dangerous when applied to the internal furfaces of the body i 
others ufeelcharoticj, which inflame and irijure the parts. I have known a gonorrhoea aclu- 
ally cured by an iniec'tion made of green-tea* and would always recommend "gs/u!; methods 
where Mey will fu 

(22) 
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its colour and confiftence. It gradually becomes more white and 

ropy as the virulence abate 

When the infl anma-ory fymp'oms run high, b ,o eding is 
always neceflary at the beginning;. This operation, as in other 
topical inflammations, rauft be repeued accord rg to the ftrengtli 
and constitution of the patient, and the vehemence and urgency of 
the fymptoms. 

Medicines which promote the fecretion of urine a r e likewife 
proper in this ftage of the diforder. For this purpofe an ounce of 
nitre and two ounces of gum arabic, pounded together, may be di- 
vided into twenty- four dofes, one of which may b -- taken frequent- 
ly in a cup of the patient's drir.k. If thefe fh Duld make him pafl 
his urine fo often as to become troublefome to him, he may either 
take them lefs frequently, or leave out the nitre altog^h-r, and 
take equal parts of gum arabic and cream of tartar. Thefe may 
be pounded together, and a tea-fpoonful taken in a cup of the pa- 
tient's drink four or live times a-day. I have generally found this 
anfwer extremely well, both as a diuretic and for keeping the body 
gently open. 

When the pain and inflammation are feared high, towards the 
neck of the bladder, it will be proper frequency to throw up ?.n 
emollient clyfter, which, befides the benefit of procuring ftools 
ferve as a fomentation to the inflamed parts. 

Soft poultices, when they can conveniently be applied to 
parts, are of great fervice. Thev may be made of the fl ur of l'n* 
feed, or of wheat-bread and milk, foftened with frefh butter, 
fweet oil. When poultices cannot be conveniently ufcd, clot 
wrung* out of warm water, or bladders filled with warm milk a 
water, may be applied. I have known the mofl excruciating painl 
during the inflammatory (late of the gonorrhoea, relieved by one or 
other of thefe applications. 

Few things tend more to k^ep off inflammation in the fpernr 
ic veffels than a proper trufs for the fcrotum. It ought to be 
contrived as tofupport the tellicles, and fhoul^ be worn from the 
/firft appearance of thedifeafe till it has ceafed £ me weeks. 

The ab'we treatment will fometimes remove the e;on^r"riaeafo 
quickly, th-»t th< j perfon will be in d^uot whether he really laboured 
under that difeafe. This how veris too favourable a turn to bi 
often expected. It more fr quently happens, that we n re only ata 

* If the patientean fwal'ow a folution offalts and raanna, he may tak* fit drachms, on 
jf his conft ; tution requires it, an ounce of the fotmer, w th h?lf an ounce of the l.ittrr.— 
Thel" may b? diffrbed in an Englifh pint of boiling water, whey, or thin water gruel, and 
taken early in the morning. 

If an infiifion of fenna and tamsrinds be more agreeable, two drachms of the forfflW, 
and an ounce of the latter, may be jnfufed all night in an En '!'(h pint of boiling water. Th« 
iufufion may be ftr-ined nett morning, an. 4 ha'f ari ounc- of Glauber's falts difi'olved in 'rt« 
A tea-cupful of thisinfufion may be taken rverv half h. u r t : 'l it oorrates. 

Should the patient prefer an electuary, the followin; will be founc 4 to anfwer very wtfl 
Talis of the lenitive electuary four ounces, cream of t rta^ two ounce?, jn'ap in po*d«i 
two drachms, rhubarb, one drachm, and as much of the fyrup or p tie i(e <. as will : 
make up the whole into a foft eledtuary. Two or three tea-lpoonsful of chis may I 
over n'ght, and about the f«me quantity next morning, every Uay that the patient cbules W 
tike a ;>urie. 

.'es of the above medicines may be increafed or diminifhed according as the p*H 
tient finds it fteceiTarjr. We hiveordered chc fait,? to be difi'uivedina large quantity of water* 
becaufe ic :en«ers thtii operation mere mild. 
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to procure an abatement or remifiion of the inflammatory fymp- 
toms, fo far as to make it fafe to have recourfe to the great anti- 
dote mercury. 

Many people, on the firft appearance of a gonorrhoea, 11 y to 
the ufe of mercury. This is a bad plan. Mercury is often not at 
allneceilaryin a gonorrhoea ; and when taken too early it docs 
mifchief. 

It may be neceflary to complete the cure, but can never be 
proper at the commencement of it. 

When bleeding, purging, fomentations, and the other things 
recommended as above, have eafed the pain, foftened the pulfe, re- 
lieved the heat of urine, and rendered the involuntary erections lei's 
frequent, the patient may begin to ufe mercury in any form that is 
leaft cii (agreeable to him. 

If he takes the common mercurial pill, two at night and one in 
the morning will be a fumcient dofe at firft. Sould they affect the 
mouth too much, the dofe muft be leffened ; if not at all it may be 
gradually increafed to five or fix pills in the day. If calomel be 
thought preferable, two or three grains of it, formed into a bolus 
with a little of the cpnferve of hips, may be taken at bed time, and 
the dofe gradually increafed to eight or ten grains. One of the 
mod common preparations of mercury now in ufe is the corrofive 
fublimate. This may be taken in the manner afterwards recom- 
mended under the confirmed lues or pox. I have always found it 
one of the moft fafe and efficacious medicines when properly ufed. 

The above medicines may either be taken every day or every 
other day, as the patient is able to bear them. They ought never 
to be taken in fuch quantity as to raife a falivation, unlefs in a very 
flight degree. The chfeafe' may be more fafely, and as certainly 
cured without a falivation as with it. When the mercuyr runs off 
by the mouth, it is not fo fuccefsful in carrying off the difeafe, as 
when it continues longer in the body, and is difcharged gradually. 

Should the patientbe purged or griped in the night by the mer- 
cury, he muft take an infufion of fenna, or fome other purgative.aod 
drink freely of water-gruel, to prevent bloody ftools,which are very 
apt to happen fhould the patient catch cold, or if the mercury has 
not been duly prepared, When the bowels are weak and the mer- 




To prevent the difagreeable circumftance of the mercury's 
ting the mouth too much, or bringing on a falivation, it may 
bs combined with purgatives. With this view the laxative mercu- 
rial pill has been contrived, the ufual dofe of which ie half a drachm, 
or three pills, night and morning, to be repeated every other day ; 
but the fafer way is for the patient to begin with two, or even with 
one pill, gradually increafing the dofe. 

To Inch perfons as can neither (wallow a bolus nor a pill, mer- 
cury may be given in a liquid form, as it can be fufpended even in 
a watery vehicle, by means of gum-arabic ; which not only feryes 
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this purpofe, but likewife prevents the mercury from affecting the 
mouth, and renders it in manv refpects a better medicine.* 

It happens very fortunately for thofe who cannot be brought 
to take mercury inwardly, and likewife for perfons whole bowels 
are too tender to bear it, that an external application of it will an- 
fwer equally well, and in fome refpecls better. It muft be ac- 
k.owledgod, that mercury taken inwardly f r any length of time, 
greatly weakens and diorders the bowels ; for which reafon, when 
a plentiful ufe cf it becomes neceffary, we would p-efer rub' 1 ing to 
the mercurial pills. The common mercurial or blue ointment will 
antwer very well. Of that which is made by rubbing together 
equal quantities of heg's lard and quick-filver, about a drachm may 
be ufed at a time. The beft time tor rubbing it on is at night, and 
th. 1 moic proper place the inner lid : of the thighs. The patient 
fhculd ftand bef re the fire when he rubs, and fhould wear flannel 
drawers next his fkin at the time he is uiing the ointment. If oint- 
ment of a weaker or Wronger kind be uled, the quantity muft be 
increnfed or diminifhed in proportion. 

If during the ufe of 'he ointment, th° inflammation of the geni- 
tal parts, together with the heat and feverifhnefs, mould return, or 
if the mouth fhould grow fore, the gums tend r, and the breath 
b-'come offer; five, a dofe cr two of Glauber's Hilts, or fome other 
cooling purge, may be taken, and the rubbing intermitted for a 
few clays. As foon hewt-ver as the ligns of fpitting are gone off, 
if the virulency be not quite corrected, the ointment mult be repeat- 
ed, but in fmaller quantities, and at longer intervals than before. 
Whatever way mercury is admhi^ered, its ufe may be perfifted in 
as long as any virulency is fufpetted to remain. 

During this, which may be called the fecond ftage of the dif- 
order, though fo ftrict a regimen is not neceiTary as in tbe firft or 
inflammatory ftate, yet intemperance of ev°ry kind muft be avoid- 
ed. The food muft be light, plain, a n d of eafy digeftion ; and the 
greaieft indulgence that may be allowed with retpeel to drink is, a 
little wine diluted with a funicient quantity of water. Spirituous 
liquors are to be avoided in every fhape. I have often known the 
inflammatory fymptoms renewed and heightf-ned, the ruoniog in- 
creafed, and the cure rendered extremely difficult and tedious, by. 
one fitofexceffive dri king. 

When the above trea menthas removed the hea* of urine, and 
the forenefs of the ge ital parts ; when the quantity of running is 
confiderably leffened, with ut any pain or fwelling in the groin or 
tefticle fupervening ; when the patient is free from involuntary 
erections ; and laftly, when the running becomes pale, whitfh, 
thick, void of ill fmell, and tenacecus or ropy ; when all or molt 
cf thefe fymptoms appear, the gonorrhoea is arr'ved at its laft ftage, 
and we may gradually proceed to treat it as a gleet with aftricgent 
and agglutinating medicines. 

•Take qu'ckfilver one drachm, gum-arabic reduced to a mucilage two drachms ; let 
the quirkliivtr be rubbed w'tl> the mucilaje in a marbie mortar, until the globules of m«- 
tutv enthelf difsppear ; afterwards add gradually, ftill continuing the trituration, ha'f »n 
O'inte of ba'famic fvrup, and eight ounces o* fimple cinnamon-water. Two table-fcconslul 
cf thisfolulion may be takm nigh: and mcrn'ng. Some lecko'n this the belt fotm in which 
qukklihcr can be exhibited for the. cute cf a g«.n«nh«a. 
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OF GLEETS. 

A Gonorrhoea frequently repeated, or improperly treated, often 
ends in a gleet, which mav either proceed from' a relaxation, or 
from lome remains of the difeafe. It is however of the jrreateft 
importance in the cure of the gleet, to know from which of thefe 
caufes it proceeds. When the dilcharge proves very obftinate, and 
receives little or no check from aitrihgent remedies, there is ground 
to fuipect that it is owing to the larter ; but if the drain is iucon- 
}™n^ and is chiefly obiervable when the patient is ftimulated by 
lalcivou? ideas, or upon {training to go to ftool,we may r.afonably 
conclude that it is chiefly owing to the former. 

In the cure of a gleet proceeding from relaxation, the princi- 
pal defign is to brace, and reltore a proper degree of teifion to ti.?e 
debilitated and relaxed veffels. For this purpoie, beiides the ;nedi- 
cines recommended in the gonorrhoea, the patient may have re- 
courfe to ftronger and more powerful aftri. 'gen's, as the Peruvian 
bark,* alum, vitriol, galls, tormentil, biftort, balduftines, tincture 
or gum kino, &c. The injections may be rendered more aftring- 
ent by the addition of a few grains of alum, or increafmg the quan- 
tity of vitriol as far as the parts are able to bear it. 

The laft remedy which we (hall mention in this cafe is the cold 
bath, than which there is not perhaps a more powerful bracer in the 
whole compafs of medicine. It ought never to be omitted in this 
fpecies of gleet, unlefs there be fomething in the constitution of the 
patient which renders the ule of it unfafe. The chief objections to 
the ufe of the cold bath are a full habit and an unfound ttateof the 
vifcera. The danger from the former nny always be ieflened, if 
not removed, by purging and bleeding ; but the latter is an infur- 
mountable obftacle, as the preflure of the water, and the fudden 
contraction of the external veflels, by throwing the blood with too 
much force upon the internal parts are apt to occafion ruptures of 
the vsff-els, or a flux of humours upon the difealed organs. But 
where no objection of this kind prevails, the patient ought to plunge 
over head in water every morning farting, for three or four weeks 
together. He mould not however ftay long in the water, and 
fhould take care to have his /kin dried as Ibon as he comes out. 

The regimen prop r in this cafe is the fame as was mentioned 
in the laft ftage of the gonorrhoea ; the diet- muii be drying and 
aftriagent, and the drink, Spa, Pynnont, or Briftol waters, with 
which a little claret or red wine may fometiraes be mixed. Any 
perfon may n-jw afford t® drink thefe waters, as they can be every 
where prepared at almoft no expenfe, by a mixture of common 
Jphaik and oil of vitriol. 

When the gleet does not in the fmalleft degree yield to thefe 
mediates, there is reafon to fufpect that it proceed;; from ulcers.— 
In this cafe recourfe mult be had to mercury, and inch medicines 

< * The Peruvian bark may be combined with other aftringents, and piepared in the fol- 
owing manner : 

T.ke of Peruvian bark bruifed fix drachms, of fre/hgalis bruited two drachms 5 boil 
them ma pound and an ha 1 of water to a pound ; to the ftrainp.d liuuor ani three ounces of 
the U mole tinclureof the bark. A fmah tei-cupfu! of this maybe taken three times a-dav» 
lading :o each cup fifteen or ;wezity diops of the acid elixjr of v.itnol. 
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as tend to correct any predominant acrimony with which the juices 
may be affected, as the decoction of China, farfaparilla, faflafras, 
or the like. 

Mr. Fordyce fays, he has feen many obftinate gleets, of two, 
three or four years flanding, effectually cured by a mercurial in- 
unction, when almoft every other medicine has been tried in vain. 
Dr. Chapman feems to be of the fame opinion ; but lays, he has 
always found the mercury iucceed bed in this cafe when joined 
with terebinthinate and other agglutinating medicines. To which 
reafon the Doctor recommends pills made of calomel and Venice 
turpentine ; * and defires that their ufe may be accompanied with 
a decoction of guaiacum or farfapariiia. 

The laft kind of remedy which we mall mention for the cure of 
ulcers in the urinary paffage, are the i'uppurating candles or bou- 
gies ; as thefe are prepared various ways, and are generally to be 
bought ready made, it is needleis to fpand time in enumerating the 
different ingredients of which they are ccmpofed, or teaching the 
manner of preparing them. Before a bougie be introduced into 
the urethra, however, it fhould be fmeared all over with fweet oil, 
to prevent it from Simulating too fuddenly ; it may be fullered to 
continue in from one to leven or eight hours, according as the pa- 
tient can bear it. Obftinate ulcers are not only of en healed, but 
tumours *md excrefcences in the urinary pallages taken away, and 
an obf truction of urine removed by means of bougies. Obftinate 
gleets may be removed by the ufe of bougies. 

OF TFIE SWELLED TESTICLE. 

THE fwelled tefticle may either proceed from infection lately 
contracted, or from the venereal poifon lurking in the body; the 
latter indeed is not very common, but the former frequently hap- 
pens both in the firtt and fecond itages of a gonorrhoea ; particu- 
larly when the running is unfeafonably checked by cold, hard 
drinking, ftrong draftic purges, violent exercife, the too early ufe of 
aftririgent medicines, or the like. 

In the inflammatory ftage, bleeding is neceffary, which muft be 
3^eppated according to the urgency of the fymptoms.t The food 
muft be light> and the drink diluting. tiigh-feafoned food, flefh, 
wines, and every thing of a heating nature, are to be avoided. Fo- 
mentations are of Angular fervice. Poultices of bread an i milk, 
foftenecl with freih butter or oil, are hkewife very proper, and 
ought conftantly to be applied when the patient is in bed, when he 
is up the tefticles fhould be kept warm, and fupported by a bag or 
trufs, which may eafily be contrived in fuch a manner aj to prevent JB 
the weight of the tefticle from having any effect. 

If it fhould be found impracticable to clear the tefticle by the 
cooling regimen now pointed out, and extended according to cir 

* Take Venice turpentine, boilei! t> a ^fufficimt degree of hardnefs, half an ounce, 
calomel half a drachm. Letthefe be mixed and forrru-d into fmy pills, of which five or fix 
m3y be taken night and morning. Jf, during the ufe of thefs pills, the mouth flioulu grow 
fore, or the breath become ofienfive, they muft be difcontinued until thefe fymptums uiian 
pear. 

f I have been accuftomed for fome time pift to apply leeches to inflamed tefticles, whic'i 
praftice feu always bseo fallowed by the molt happy ejtis3«. 
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cumftances, it will be necefiary to lead the patient through fuch a 
complete ami-venereal courfeas fhall enfure hira againft anv future 
uneafinefs. For this purpofe, befides rubbing the mercurial^ oint- 
ment on the part, if free from pain, or on the thighs, as directed m 
the gonorrhea, the patient mult be confined tg bed, if neceffary* 
for live or fix jveeks,fufpending the telticle all the while with a bag or 
trufs, and Diving him inwardly withftrong decoctions of farfaparilla. 
When thete means do not fucceed, and there is reafon to ful- 
petta fcrophulous or cancerous habit, either of which may fupport 
a fcirrhous induration, after jthe venereal p-ifon is corrected, the 
pahs mould be fomented daily with a decoction of hemlock, the 
bruifed leaves of which may likewife be added to the poultice, and 
the extnct at the fame time taken inwardly.* This practice is 
ftrongly recommended by Dr. Stork in fcirrhous and cancerous 
cafes"; and Mr. Fordyce affures us, that by this method he has 
cured difeafed te'licles of two or three years {landing, even when 
ulcerated, and when the fcirrhous had begun to be affected with 
pricking and lancing pains. 

OF BUBOES. 

VENEREAL Buboes are hard tumours feated in the groin, 
occafioned by the venereal poifon lodged in this part. ^They are 
of two kinds, viz. inch as proceed from a recent infection, and - 
fuch as accompany a confirmed iaes. 

The cure of recent buboes, that is, fuch as appear foon after 
impure coiti n, may be firft attempted by dijperfibti, and, if that 
fhould not fucceed, by figuration. To promote the difperfion of a 
buboe, the fame regimen mud be obferved as was directed in the 
firft ft age of a gonorrhoea. The patient muft likewife be bled, and 
take fome cooling purges, as the decoction of tamarinds and fern 1 a, 
Glauber's falts, and the like. If, by this courfe, the fwelling and 
other inflammatorv fymptoms abate, we may fafely proc ed to the 
ufe of mercury, which muft be continued till the venereal virus is 
fubdued.t 

But if the buboe mould, from the beginning, be attended with 
great heat, pain, and pulfaiion, it will be proper to promote its fup- 
puration. For this purpofe the patient may be allowed to ufe his 
ordinary di°r, and to take no^v and then a glafs of wine. Emolli- 
ent cataplafms, conlifting of bread and m'lk foftened with oil or 
frelh butter, may be applied to the part ; and in cold conftitutions, 
where the tumour advances ilowly, write lily-roots, boiled, or fli- 
ced onions raw, and a furhcient quantity of yellow bafilicon, may 
be added to the poultice. 

When the tumour is ripe, which may be known by its conical 
figure, the foftnefs of the ikin, and a fluctuation of matter plainly 
to be felt under the finger, it may be opened either by a cauftic or 
a lancet, and afterwards dreffed with digeftive ointmc-nt. 

It fomethnes however happens, that buboes can neither be dif- 

* The extraft of hemlock may be made into pills, and taken in the manner directed 
under the article Cancer. 

fFor the difperfion of a bubo, a number of leeches applied to the part affedled will bz 
found equally efficacious as imhe inflamed tefticle. 
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perled nor brought to a fuppuration, but remain hard, indolent tu- 
mours. In this cafe the indurated glands rauft be continued by 
caultic ; if they (hould become fcirrhous, they mult be diffolved by 
the application of hemlock, both externally, and internally as dw 
yedted in the fcirrhous tefticles, 

OF CHJNGRES. 

CHANCRES are fuperficial, callous, eat'mg ulcers ; which 
may happen either with or without a gonorrhoea. They are com- 
monly ieated about the glans, and make their appearance in the fol- 
lowing manner : Firft a little red pimple arifes, which foon be- 
comes pointed at top, and is filled with a whirifh matter inclining 
to yellow. This pimple is hot, and itches generally before it 
breaks ; afterwards it degenerates into an obftinate ulcer, the bot- 
tom of which is ufually covered with a vifcid mucus, and whofe 
edges gradually become hard and callous. Sometimes the firit ap- 
pearance refemblesa iimpie excoriation of the cuticle ; which, how- 
ever, if the caufe be venereal, loon becomes a true chancre. 

A chancre is fometimes a primary affection ; bur it is much 
oftener lymptomatic, and is the mark of a confirmed lues. Pri- 
mary chancres difcoverthemlelves toon after impure coition, and 
aregeuerallyleatedm parts covered with a thin cuticle, as the lips, 
the nippies of women, the glans penis of men, &c* 

When a chancre appears loon after impure coition, its treat- 
ment is nearly fimilar to that of the virulent gonorrhoea. The pa- 
tient mult oblerve the cooling regimen, lofe a little blood and ti ke 
fome gentle doles of falts and manna* The parts affected ought 
frequently to be bathed, or rather foaked in warm milk and water, 
and, if the inflammation be great, an emollient poultice or cata- 
plaim may be applied to them. This courfe will, in moll caies be 
iufficient to abate the inflammation, and prepare the patient for the 
ufe of the mercury. 

Symptomatic chancres are commonly accompanied with ulcers 
in the tnroat, nocturnal pains, fcurvy eruptions about the roots of 
the hair, and other fymptoms of a confirmed lues. Though they 
may »:e feated in any of the parts mentioned above, they common* 
ly appear upon the private parts, or the infide of the thigh. They 
are alio lefs painful, but frequently much larger and harder than 
primary chancres. As their cure rauft depend upon that of the 
pox, of which tney are only a fymptom, we Ihall take no further 
notice of them, till we come to treat of a confirmed lues.f 

Thus we have related meft of the fymptoms which accompany 
cr fucceed a violent gonorrhoea, and have alfo given a Ihort view 
of their proper treatment there are, however, feveral others which 

* When venereal ulcers are feated in the lips, the infection may be communicated by 
Ic'ffing. I havp feen very obftinate venereal ulcers in the lips, which 1 have all the reafon 
5ji the world to believe were commupicattd in th ; s manner. 

N urfes ought to beware of fuckling infected children, or having their bieafts drawn -by 
perfons tainted with the venereal diieafe. This caution is very nccefiary for nurfej who re- 
iiae in the neighbourhood of great town:. 

f I have found it anfwer extremely well to fprinkle chancres twice a-day with calomel. 
This will of.en perform a cure without any other application whatever. If the chancres 
a:eu h onthe gi.ans, they may be wafted with milk and water, a little warm, and aftet- 
warili the Calomel may bt applied 21 . 
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iometimes attend this difeafe, as ajirangury, or obftruc'tion of urine, 

a pbytnofts, paraphymqfis, 6c. 

A ftrangury may either be occafioned by a fpafraodic conftric- - 
tion, or an inflammation of the urethra and parts about the neck of 
the bladder. In the former cafe, the patient begins to void his 
urine with tolerable eafe ; but, as foon as it touches the galled or 
inflamed urethra, a fudden conftri&ion takes place, and the urine is 
voided by fpurts, Iometimes by drops only. When the ftrangury 
is owing to an inflammation about the neck of the bladder, there is 
a conftant heat and uneafmefs of the part, a perpetual defire to 
make water, while tie patbnt can only reader a few drops, and a 
troublefome tenefinus, or conftant inclination to go to ftool. 

When the ftrangury is < wing to fpafms, fuch medicines as tend 
to dilute and blunt the falts of the urine will be proper. For this 
purpcie, befides the common diluting liquors, loft and cooling 
emulfions, fweetened with the lyrup of pjppies, may be ufed.— 
Should thefe n t nave the defired effec~t, bleeding and emollient 
fomentaiions, will be neceflary. 

When the complaint is evidently owing to an inflammation 
about the neck of tne bladder, bleeding muit be more liberally per- 
formed, and repeated according to the urgency of the fympioms.— ■ 
After Dleeding, if the ftrangury ftill continues, foft clyfters, with 
a proper quantity of laudanum in them, may be adminiftered, and 
emollient fomentations applied to the region of the bladder.' At 
the lame time, the patient may take every four hours a tea-cupful 
of barley water, to an Englifh pint of which fix ounces of the fyrup 
of marfn-mallows,four ounces of the oil of fweet almonds, and half 
an ounce of nitre, may be added. If thefe remedies ftiould not re- 
lieve the complaint, and a total fuppreflion of urine ihould come on, 
bleeding muit be repeated, and the patient fet in a warm bath up to 
the middle. It will be proper in this cafe to difcontinue the diuret- 
ics, and to draw eff the water with a catheter ; but as the patient 
is i'eldom able to besr its being introduced, we would rather re- 
commend the ufe of mild bougies. Thele often lubricate the paf- 
fage, and greatly facilitate the difcharge of urine. Whenever they 
begin to ftimulat- or give any uneafmefs, they may be withdrawn. 

The pbpnofis is fuch a conftriclion of the prepuce over the glans, 
as hinders it from being drawn backwards ; the parapbymojis, on the 
contrary, is fuch a conftriction of the prepuce behind the glans, as 
hinders it from behg brought forward. 

The treatment i f thefe fymptoms is fo nearly the fame with 
that of the virulent gonorrhoea, that we have no occafion to en- 
large upon it. In general, bleeding, purging, poultices, and emolli- 
ent fomentations are i'ufficient. fehould thefe however fail of re- 
moving the tincture, and the parts be threatened with a mortifica- 
tion, twenty or thirty grains of ipecacuanha, and one grain of 
emetic tartar, may be given for a vomit, and may be worked oft 
with warm water or thin gruel. 

It fometimes happens, that, in fpite of all endeavours to the 
contrary, the inflammation goes on, and the fymptoms of a begin- 
ning mortification appear, Whea this is the cafe, the prepuce muft 
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^!fpni fie i Witba , ,an cet,and,ifneceflary, divided, in order to 
K ta , itran f u >tion, and fet the imprisoned glans at liberty.— 
.w e mall not deicribe the manner of performing this operation, as 
" ought a ways to be done by a turgeon. When a mortification 
nas actually taken place, it will be neceflary befides performing the 
above operations, to foment the parts frequently with cloths wrung 
out or a Itrong decoction of camomile flowers and bark, and to give 
the patient a drachm of the bark in powder every two or three 
hours. 

With regard to the priapifm, chordee, and other diftortions of 
the penis, their treatment is no way different from that of the gon- 
orrhce. When tney prove very trouMefome, the patient may take 
a few drops of laudanum at night, efpeciaiiy after the operation of 
a purgative through the day. 

OF A CONFIRMED LUES. 

WE have hitherto treated of thofe affections in which the 
venereal poiion is iuppofed to be confined chiefly to the particular 
parts by which it was received, and fnall next take a view of the 
lues in its confirmed ftate ; that is, when the poifon is actually re- 
ceived into the blood, and circulating with it through every part of 
the body, mixes with the feveral fecretions, and renders the whole 
habit tainted. 

The fymptoms of a confirmed lues are, buboes in the groin, 
pain of the head and joints, which are peculiarly troublefome in the 
night, or when the patient is warm in bed ; fcabs and fcurfs in 
various parts of the body,, efpecialiy on the head, of a yellowifh 
colour, refembling a honey-comb ; c rroding ulcers in various parts 
of the body, which generally begin about the throat, from whence 
they creep gradually, by the palate,, towards the cartilage of the 
nofe, which they deftroy ; excrefcenc?s or exoftofes arife in the mid- 
dle of the bones, and their fpongy ends become brittle, and break 
upon the leait accident ; at other times they are foft and bend like 
wax ; the conglobate glands become hard and callous, and fcrm, in 
the neck, armpits, groin, and mefentary, hard moveable tumours, 
like the king's evil ; tumours of different kinds are likewife form- 
ed in the lymphatic veffels, tendons, ligaments, and nerves, as the 
gtimmoia, ganglia, nodes, tepks, &c. ; the eyes are affected with itch- 
ing, pain, rcdiiels, and fomerimes with total blindn-fs, and the ears 
with a fmging noife, pain, and deafnefs, whilft their internal fub- 
ftance is ulcerated and rendered carl us ; at length all the animal, 
vital, and natural functions are depraved ; the face becomes pale 
and livid ; the body amaciated and unfit for motion, and the mife- 
rable patient falls into an atrophy or wafting confumption. 

Women have fymptoms peculiar to the fex ; as cancers of the 
breaft ; a fuppreffion or overflo vying of the menfes ; the whites ; 
hvfteric affections ; an inflammation, abfeefs, fchirrhous, gangrene, 
cancer or ulcer of the womb ; they are generally either barren or 
fubject to abortion ; or, if they bring children into the world, they 
have an univerfal eryfipelas, are half rotten, an4 covered with 
ulcers. 
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Such is the catal gue of fymptoms attending this dreadful dif- 
eafe in its confirmed ftate. Indeed they are feldom all to be met 
with iu the fame perion, or at the fame time ; fo many of them v 
however, are generally prefent as are fufficient to alarm the pa- 
tient ; and if he has reafon to fufpect. the infection is lurking in his 
body, he ught immediately to fet about the expulhon of it, other- 
wife the moil tragical confequences will enfue- 

The only certain remedy hitherto known in Europe, for the 
cure of this dif afe, is mercury, which may be ufed in a great vari- 
ety of forms, with nearly the fame fuccefs.* Some time ago it was 
reckoned impoffible to cure a confirmed lues without a fahvation. 
This metnod is now however pretty generally laid afide, and mer- 
cury is found to be as efficacious, or rather more fo, in expelling the 
venereal poifbn, when administered in fuch a manner as not to run 
off by the faljvary glands. 

Though many are of opinion, that the mercurial ointment is 
as efficacious as any other preparation of that mineral ; yet expe- 
rience has taught me to t ink otherwile. I have often feen the 
raoft obftinate venereal cafes, where great quantities of mercurial 
ointment had been ufed in vain, yield to the faline preparations of 
mercury. Nor am 1 fi igular in f his opinion : My ingenious friend, 
IMr. Clare, an eminent furgeon of this city, affures me, that for 
fome time pail he has employed, in venereal cafes, a faline prepar- 
ation of mercury with molt happy fuccefs. This preparation rub- 
bed with a fufficient quantity of any mild powder, he applies, in 
fmall portions to the tongue, where, with a gentle degree of fric- 
tion, it is immediately abiorbed, and produces its full effect upon the 
fylfem, without doing the leaft injury to the ftemach or bowels ; 
a matter of the greateft importance iu the application of this molt 
active and powerful remedy. 

It is impoffible to afcertain either the exact quantity of medi- 
cines that muft be taken, or the time they ought to be continued, 
in order to perform a cure. Thefe will ever vary according to the 
coriftif iition of the patient, the feafon of the year, the degree of in- 
fection, t ie time it has lodged in the body, &c. But though it is 
difficult, as Aftruc obferves, to determine a prirori, what quantity 
of mercury will, in the whole be neceffary to cure (his diltemper 
completely ; yet it may be judged of a pqfteriori, from he abaft men-. 
aud ceafmg of the fymptoms. I 'he fame author adds, that com- 
monly not lefs than two ounces of the ftrong mercurial ointment 
is fufficient, aod net more than three or four ounces necefiary. 

The only chemical preparation of mercury which we fhall 
take notice of, is the corrofive fublimate. This was fbme time ago 
brought into ufe for the venereal difeafe, in Germany, by the il- 
luftrious Baron VanSwieien ; and was ioon after introduced into 
Britain by the learned Sir John Pringle, at that time phyficia'n to 
the army. The method of giving it is as follows : One grain of 
corroliye fublimate is diflblved in two ounces of French brandy or 
malt fpirits ; and of thisfolution,an ordinary table-lpoonful, or the 

* The preparations which J now chie;iy \xk 3 ia the confirmed lues 3 are eaiomel sad ca!ci- 
fitd mercury. 
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quantity of half an ounce,is to be taken twice a-day, and to becoi- 
tinued as long as any fymptoms of the diforder remain. To thofe 
whole Itomach cannot bear the folution, the fublimate may be 
given in form of a pill.* 

Several roots, woods, and barks, have been recommended for 
curing the venereal difeafe ; but none of them have been found, 
upon experience, to anfwer the high encomiums whxh had been 
beftowed upon them. Though no one of thefe is to be dependel 
upon alone, yet, when joined witn mercury, iome of them have 
been found to be very beneficial in promoting a cure. One of the 
beft we know yet is farfaparilla, which may be prepared and taken 
according to the directions in the Appendix, f 

The mezer n-root is liiewife found to be a powerful affiftant 
to the iublimate or any other mercurial. It may either be uied 
along with far iapar ilia, as directed in the Appendix, or by itlelf.-- 
Thole who choofe to ufe the mezeroa by itlelf, may boil an ounce 
of the frefh bark, taken from the root, in twelve Engl m pints of 
water to eight, adding towards the end an ounce of liquorice. The 
dole of this is the lame as of the decoction of farlaparilia. 

We have been told that the natives of America cure the vene- 
real dileafe, in every ftage, by a decoction of the root of a plant 
called Lobelia. It is uled either frefh or dried ; but we have no 
certain accounts with regard to the proportion. Sometimes they 
mixother roots with it, as thofe of the ranunculus, the ceanothus, 
&c. but whether thefe are defined to diiguife or aflift it, is 
doubtful. The patient takes a lar^e draught of the decoction 
early in the morning, and continues to ufe it for his ordinary 
drink through the day 4 

Many other roots and woods might be mentioned, which 
have been extolled for curing the venereal difeaie, as the china- 
root, the roots of foap-wort, burdock, &c. as alio the wood of 
guaiacum and fafafras ; but as none of theie have been found to pof- 
iefs virtues fuperior to thofe already mentioned, we mall, for the 
fake of brevity ,pafs them over, and fhall conclude our obiervations 
on this difeaie, with a few general remarks concerning the proper 
management of the patient, and- the nature of the infection. 

*The fublimate may be given in diftilled water, cr any other liquid that the pat'ent 
choofrs. 1 commonly orderten grains to be d'ff.<|ved in an ounce of tne fpirit of win'-, for 
the convenience of carriage, ana let the patient take twenty or thirty drops of it night and 
rooming in half a gials of brandy or other fpirits. Mr. D«bia, an ingenious chymilf. of this 
■lace, informs me, that he piepares a fait ofme>cury much more mild and gentfs in it* 
operation than the fublimate. though equally efficacious. 

f See Appendix, DccoSl'ion of Sarfapanlla. 

} Though we are ftill very much in the dark with regard to the method of curing tbis 
difeaie among the natives of America, yet it is generally affumrd that rhey do cuie it with 
ipeed, fatety and fuccels, and that without the leaft knowledge of mercury. Hence it becomes 
an object of conliderable importance todifcover their method of cure. This might furely be 
done bv making trials of the various plants which are found in thofe parts, and particularly 
of iucl'i as the native! are known to make ufe of. All pe"ple in a rude ftate take their med- 
icines chiefly from the vegetab'e kingdom, and are of'en poffeifed of valuable ftcrcts with re- 
aaro to the viituea of plants, of which more enlightened nations are ignorant. Indeed wc 
make nodoubt but fome p!an'»of our own giowth, were proper pains t-krnto difcover them, 
would be found as elfkacious in curing the venereal difeaie as thole in America. Jt muft 
however be remembered, that what will cure the vencreil difedfe in one country, will not al- 
ways be found to have equal fucceli in another. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

THE condition of the patient ought always to be confidered 
previous to his entering upon a courfe of mercury in any form. It 
would be equally rafh and dangerous to adminifter mercury to a 
perfon labouring under any violent acute difeafe, as a putrid fever, 
pleurify, peripneumony, or the like. It would likewife be danger- 
ous in Ibrae chronic cafes ; as a flow hectic fever,or the laft ftage of 
a conlumption. Sometimes, however, thefe difeafes proceed from 
a confirmed lues ; in which cafe it will be neceflary to give mercu- 
ry. In chronic difenfes of a lefs dangerous nature, as the afthma, 
the graved and fuch like, mercury, if neceflary, may be fafely ad- 
miniftered, If the patient's ftrength has been greatly exhausted by 
fiekn< 3 fs, labour, abftinence, crany other caufe, the ule of mercury 
rauft be poftponed, till by time, reft, and a nourifhing diet, it caa 
be fufficiently r ft red. 

Mercury ought not to be adminiftered to women during the 
menftrusl flux, or when the period is near at hand. Neither fhould 
it be given in the laft ftageof pregnancy. ^ If, however, the woman 
be r,ot near the time of her delivery, and circumftances render it ne- 
celTary, mercury may be given, but in frnaller dofes, and at greater 
intervals than ufual ; with thefe precautions, both the mother and 
child may be cured at the fame time ; if not, the diforder will at leaft 
be kept from growing worfe, till the woman be brought to bed, and 
fufficiently recovered, when a more effectual method may be pur- 
sued, which, if fhe fuckles her child, will in all probability be fufE- 
cient for the cure of both. 

Mercury ougM always to be adminiftered to infants with the 
greateft caution. Their tender condition unfits them for fupport- 
ing a falivation, and makes it neceflary to adminifter even the mild- 
eft preparations of mercury to them with a (paring hand. A fimi- 
lar conduct is recommenced in the treatment of old perfon s, who 
have the misfortune to labour under a confirmed lues. No doubt 
the infirmities of age muft render people lefs able to undergo the 
fatigues of a falivati n ; but this, as was formerly obferved, is never 
neceflary ; befides, we have generally found, that mercury had 
much lefs effect upon very old perfons, than on thofe who were 
younger. 

Hyfteric and hypochondriac perfons, and fuch as are fubject 
to an habitual diarrhoea or dyfentery, or to frequent and violent 
attacks of the epilepfy, or who are afflicted with the fcrophula, or 
the fcurvy, ought ro be cautious in the u(e of mercury. Where 
any one of thefe diforders prevails, it oug'^t either, if poflible, to be 
cured, or at leaf!: palliated, be K • e the patient enters upon a courfe 
of mercury. When this cannot be done, the mercury muft be 
adminiftered in frnaller dofes, and at longer intervals than ufual. 

The moft proper feafons for entering upon a courfe of mercu- 
ry, are the fpring and autumn, uhen the air is of a moderate 
warmth. If the circumftances of the ca r e, however, will not admit 
of delay, we muft not defer the cure on account of the feafon, but 
muft admioifter the mercury ; taking care at the lame time to keen 
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the patient's chamber warmer or cooler, according as the feafon of 

the year requires. 

The next thing to be confidered is the preparation neceffary to 
beobferved before we proceed to adminifter a ronrfe of mercury. 
Some lay great ftrefs upon this circumftance, obferving, that by pre- 
viously relaxing the veffels, and correcting any diforder which may 
happen to prevail in the blood, not only the mercury will be dif- 
pofed to act. more kindly, but many other inconveniences will be 
prevented. 

We have already recommended bleeding and gentle purges, 
previous to theadminiftration of mercury, and fhallonly now add, 
that thefe are always to be repeated according to the age, ftrength, 
conftitution, and other circumftances of the patient. Afterwards, 
if it can be conveniently done, the patient ought to bathe once or 
twice a-day, for a few days, in lukewarm water. His diet in the 
mean time muftbe light, moift, and cooling. Wine, and all heat- 
ing liquors,alfo violent bodily exercife, and all great exertions of the 
mind, are carefully to be avoided. 

A proper regimen is likewife to be obferved by fuch as are 
under a courfe of mercury. Inattention to this not only endangers 
the patient's life, but often alfo difappoints him of a cure. A much 
imaller quantity of mercury will be Sufficient for the cure of a per- 
ibn wh - lives* low, keeps warm, and avoids all manner of excefs, 
than of one who cannot endure to put the fmalleft reftraint upon 
his appetites ; indeed it but rarely happens that fuch are thoroughly 
cured. 

There is hardly any thing of more importance, either for pre- 
venting 01 removing venereal infecYnn, than cleanlinefs. By an] 
early attention to this, the infection might often be prevented from 
entering the body ; and, where it has already taken place, its effects 
may be greatly mitigated. The moment any perfbn has reafon to 
fufpect that he has received the infection, he oug K t to wafh 'he 
parts with water and fpirits, fweet oil, or milk and water ; a fm?.ll 
quantity of the lalt may likewife be injected up the urethra, if i: can 
be conveniently done. Whether this difeafe at firft took its rife 
from j'irtinefs, is hard to fay ; but wherever that prevails, the in- 
fection is found in its greateft degree of virulence, which gives 
ground to believe that a fhrict attention to cleanlinefs would go 
far towards extirpating it altogether.* 

* 1 h?.ve not only often ffen a recent infection carried off in a few days by means of cleanli- 
nef-, viz. bathing, fomentations, injections, etc. but have likewife found it of the greateft ad- 
vantage in the more advanced ftage i of the difeafe. Of this I had lately a very remarkabls 
infiance, in a man whole penis W2S almoft wholly confumed by venerea! ulcers ; the matte: 
hnd been allowed to continue on the f-rcs, without any ca>e having been tak<n to clean t'>*m, 
till, n .twith (landing the ufe of mercury and oth medic nes, it had produced the efFrftj 
aljov- meut'oned. I ordered warm milk and water to be injected three or four times a-day, 
Into all thefinuous ulcers, in order to waft out all the mat: er ; after which thev were (full- 
ed withdryiint to abforb the frefh matter as it was generated. The patient at the fam 
rook every d^y half a grain of the corrofive fublimate of mercury, diifilved in an ounce ot 
brandy, and drank arTEogliih quart of the decoft on of farlaparilla. By this treatment > n 
about fix weeks, he was perfeety cured ; and, what was very remarkable, a part of the penis 
was acluilly regenerated. 

Doctor Gilchrift has given an account of a fpecies of the lues venerea which prevails in 
the Weft of Scotland, to which the natives give the name of Sibb'ws or Mi-vins. The Doc- 
tor obferves, that the fpreading of this difeafe is chiefly owing to the neglect of clean 
4nd r eerm <.o think, thatby due attention to that virtu-, it might be extirpated. Tl 
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When the venereal difeafe has been neglected, or improperly 
treated, it often becomes a diforder of the habit. In this cale the 
cure mud be attempted by reftoratives, as a milk diet, the decoc- 
tion of farfaparilla, and fuch like, to which mercury may be ccca- 
fionally added. It is a common practice in North-Britain to lend 
fuch patients to drink goat whey. This is a very proper plan, pro- 
vided the infection has been totally eradicated before hand ; ' but 
when that is not the cafe, and the patient trufts to the whey for 
fmilhing his cure, he will often be difappointed. I have frequent- 
ly known the difeafe return with all its virulence after a courfe of 
goat whey, even when that courfe had been thought quite fufficient 
for completing the cure. 

One of the raoft unfortunate circumftances attending patients 
in this difeafe, is the neceffitv they are often hid under of hurry- 
ing the cure. This induces them to take medicine too faft, and to 
leave it off too foon. A few grains more of medicine, or a few 
days longer confinement, would often be fufficient to perfect the 
cure ; whereas, by neglect of thefe, a f mall degree of virulence is 
{till left in the humours, which gradually vitiates, and at length 
contaminates the whole mafs. To avoid this, we would advile, 
that the patient ftiould never leave off taking medicine immediate- 
ly upon the difappearing of the fymptoms, but continue it for fome 
time after, gradually leiTening the quantity, till there is fufficient 
ground to believe that the difeafe is entirely eradicated. 

It is not only difficult, but abfolutely impoffible to afcertain 
the exact degreeof virulence that may attend the difeafe ; for 
which reafon it will ?.lways be a much fafer rule to continue the 
ufe of medicin Q too long, than to leave it off too focn. This feems 
to be theleading max'm of a modern practitioner of feme note for 
the venereal difeafe, who always orders his patient to perform a 
quarantine of at leait forty days, during which time he takes forty 
bottles of, I fuppofe, a ftrong decoction of farfaparilla, or fome 
other anti- venereal fimple. Whoever takes this method, and adds 
a fufficient quantity of corrofive fublimate, or fome other active 
preparation of mercury to the decoction, will feldom fail to cure a 
confirmed lue<\ 

It is peculiarly unfortunate for the cure of this difeafe, that not 
one in ten of thofe who contract it, are either able or willing to 
fubmit to a proper plan of regimen. The patient is willing to take 
medicine ; but he mull follow his bufmefs, and, to prevent fufpi- 
cions, muft eat and drink' like the reft of the family. This is the 
true fource of nine tenths of all the mifchief arifmg from the vene- 
real difeafe. I never knew the cure attended with any great diffi- 
culty or danger where the patient ftrictiy followed the phyfician's 
advice ; but a volume would not be fufficient to point out the 
dreadful confequences which proceed from an oppofjte conduct;. — 
Scirrhous tef-icles, ulcerous fore throats, madnefs, confurnptions, 
carious bones, and a rortcn progeny, are a few of the bleflings de- 
rived from this iburce. 

merit of this difeafe 13 Gmilar to that of 2 confirmed lues or por. Tlv: j.-ti-, 
Tery common both in America and the Weft-India islands, may alio be cure 
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There is a fpecies of falfe reafoning, with regard to this difeafe 3 
which proves fatal to many. A perfon of a found conftitution con- 
tracts a flight degree of the diforder. He gets well without taking 
any great care, or ufmg much medicine, and hence concludes that 
this will always be the cafe. The next time the difeafe occurs, 
though ten time more virulent, he purfues the fame courfe, and his 
conftitution is ruined. Indeed, the different degrees of virulence 
in the fmall pox are not greater than in this difeafe, though, as the 
learned Sydenham obferves, in fome cafes the moft ikilful phyiicians 
cannot cure, and in others the mofl ignorant old woman cannot kill 
the patient in that diforder. Though a good conftitution is always 
in favour of the patient, yet too great a ftrefs may be laid upon it. — 
It does not appear from obfervation, that the moft robuft conftitu- 
tion is able to overcome the virulence of the venereal contagion, 
after it has got into the habit. In this cafe a proper courie of 
medicine is always h'difpenfably neceiTary. 

Although it is irapoflible on account of the different degrees 
of virulence, &c. to lay down fixed and certain rules for the cure 
of this difeafe, yet the following general plan will always be found 
fafe, and often fuccefsful, viz. to bleed and adminifter gentle pur- 
ges with diuretics during the inflammatory ftate, and as foon as the 
fymptoms of inflammation are abated, to adminifter mercury, in 
any form that may be moft agreeable to the patient. The fame 
medicine, aflifted by the decoction of farfaparilla, and a proper 
regimen, will not only fecure the conftitution againft any further 
progrefs of a confirmed pox, but will generally perform a complete 
cure. ___^ 

CHAP. L. 

DISEASES OF WOMEN. 

W OMEN in all civilized nations, have the management 
of domeftic affairs, and it is very proper they fhould, as Nature has 
m~.de them lets fit for the more active and laborious employments. 
This indulgence, however, is generally carried too far ; and females, 
inftead of being benefitted by it, are greatly injured from the want 
of exercife and free air. To be fatisfied of this, one need only com- 
pare the frefh and ruddy looks of a milk-maid, w ; th the pale com- 
plexion of thofe females whofe whole time is fpent within doors. 
Though Nature has made an evident diftinction between the male 
and female with regard to bodily ftrength and vigour, yet (he cer- 
tainly never meant, either that the one fhould be always without, 
or the other always within doors. 

The confinement of females, befides hurting their figure and 
complexion, relaxes their folids, weakens their minds, and diforders 
all the functions of the body. Hence proceed obftructions, indigelt- 
ion, flatulence, abortions, and the whole train of nervous diforders. 
Thefe not only unfit women for being mothers and nudes, but 
often render them whirafical and ridiculous. A found mind de- 
pends fo much upon a healthy body, that where the latter is want< 
ing, the former is rarely to be found, 
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I have al #sys obferved that women who were chiefly employ- 
ed without- doors, in the different branches of hufbandry, garden- 
ing, and th« like, were almoft as hardy as their hufbrmds. and 
that their children were likewife healthy. But as the bad effects of 
confinement and inactivity upon both fexes have been already 
ihewn, we fhall proceed to point out th^fe circumftances in the 
ftructure anddefign of females, which fubje-fr. them to peculiar d-f- 
cafes ; the chief of which are their monthly evacuations, pregnancy -, and 
child-bearing. Thefe indeed cannot properly be called dife fes, but, 
from the delicacy of the fex, and this being often improperly man- 
aged in fuch iituations, they become theiburce of numerous 'calam- 
ities. 

OF THE MENSTRUAL DISCHARGE. 

FEMALES generally begin to menftruate about the age of 
fifteen, and have it off about fifty, which renders thefe two periods 
the raofl critical of their lives. About the firft appf arance of this 
difcharge, the conltitution undergoes a very considerable change, 
generally indeed for the better, though icmetimes for the worfe! 
The greateft care is now neceflary, as the future health and happl- 
nefs of the female depends in a great meafure upon net conduct, at 
this period.* 

If a girl about this time of life be confined to the houfe, kept 
conftantly fitting, and neither allowed to romp about, nor employ- 
ed in any active bufmefs, which gives exerciie to the whole body 
lhe becora s weak, relaxed, and puny ; her blood not being duly 
prepared, (he looks pale and wan ; her he :1th, fpirits, and vigour 
decline, aid lhe finks into a valetudinarian for life. Such is the fate 
of numbers of thole unhappy females, who, either from too much 
indulgence, or their own narrow circumftances, are, at this critical 
period, denied he benefit of exerciie and free air. 

A 1-zy indolent difp lition proves likewife very hurtful to girls 
at this period. One Lldom meets with complaints from obftruc- 
tions among the more active and uiduftwous part of the fex • 
whereas the indolent and lazy are feldom free from them. Thefe 
are in a manner eaten up by the cblorojis, or green ficknefs, and 
other difeafes of this nature. We would therefore recommend it 
to all wi.owiih to efcape thefe calamines, to avoid indolence and 
inactivity, as their greateft enemies, and to oe as mucn abroad in the 
open air as poffible. 

_ Another thing which proves very hurtful to girls about this 
period of life, is unwholef me food. Fond of all manner of tra-lh 
they often indulge in it, till their whele humours rre quite vitiated. 
Hence enfue indigeftions, want of appetite, and a numerous train 
of evils. If the fluids be not duly prepared, it is utterly impoflible 

*Jtis the duty of mothers, and thofe who are intruded w'th the education of girls 
to inftrutt them early in the conduct and management of themfelvea at this f.iitica! neriod of 
theirlives. Falfe modefty, inattention, and ignorance of what is beneficial or hurtful at this 
time, are thefourcesof m-ny difeafes *nd misfortunes >n life, which a few fenfible Irflons 
from an experienced matron might have prevented. Nor is care le!< weceffary in the fub- 
fequent returns of this difcharge. Taking imp viper food, violent affections ofthemind ct 
catching fold at this period, is often fufficient to ruin the health, or to render the female 
ever after incapable of procreation. 

(23) 
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that the frcretions Qiould go properly on. Accordingly we find 
that fuch girls as ka:J an indolent life, and eat great quantities of 
tram, are net only fuhje&to ooftruttions of the mcnfcs, bat likewife 
to glandular Ibftru&iqns ; as the fcrophula, or king's evil, &c. 

A dull difpontion is alio very hurtful to girls at this period. It 
is a rare thing to fee a fprightly girl who does not enjoy good health, 
while the grave, moping, melancholy creature, proves the very 
pvey of vapours and hyfterics. Youth is the feafon for mirth and 
cheerfulnefs. Let it therefore be indulged. It is an abfolute duty. 
To lay in a flock of health in time of youth, is as neceflary a piece 
of prudence, as to make provifion againfl the dec. ys of old age.— . 
While, therefore, wife Nature prompts the happy youth to join in 
fprighfly amufements, let not the fevere di£tates or hoary age for- 
bid the ufeful impulfe, nor danip^ • ith ferious gloom, the feafon 
deitined to mirth and innocent feftivity. 

Another t><ing very hurtful to females about this pr-riod of 
life, is ftrait clothes. They are fond of a fine fhape, and fooiifhly 
imagine that this can be acquired by lacing themfelves tight. — 
Hence, by fqu^ezing the ftomach and bowels, they hurt the digefc 
tion, and cccafion many incurable maladies. This error is not in- 
deed fo common as it has been; but, as fafhions change, it may 
corns about again : we therefore think it not improper to mention 
it, I know many females, who, to this day, feel the direful effects 
of that wretched cufrom which prevailed fome years ago, of fqueez- 
iag every girl into as fmall a fize in the middle as p^flible. Human 
invention could not poffibly havedevifed a practice more destructive 
to health. 

After a female has arrived at that period of life when the 
menfes u r ually begin to flow, a~.d they do not appear, bu , on the 
contrary, her health and fpirits begin to decline, we would advife, 
inftead of Quitting the poor girl up in he houfe, and dof'iig her with 
Reel, afafoetida, an ^ other naufeous drugs, to place her in a fitua- 
bon where fhs can enjov the benefit of frefh air and agreeable com- 
pany. There let her eat wholefome food, take luffide t ex rc r e, 
«?nd amufeherfelf in the moft agreeable manner ; and we have little 
reafon to fear, but Nature, thus affifted, will do her proper wt rk.— 
Indeed fhefeldom fails, unlefb where the fault is on our fide. 

This discharge in the beginning is feldom fb inftantaneous ao 
tr furnrife females unawares. It is generally' preceded by fymp- 
toins which foretel its approach ; as a fenfe of heat, weight, and 
dull pain in the loins ; diftenfion and hardnels of the breafts ; head- 
nch ; lofs of appetite ; lailitude ; palenefs of the countenance ; and 
fbmetimes a flight degree of fever. When thefe fymptoms appear 
about the age.at which the menftrual flux ufual ins, every 

thmg fhould be carefully avoided which may obftruft that neceflary 
and military evacuation ; and ail means uied to promote it ; .. 
ting frequently over the fleam- of warm water, drinking war: 
luting liquors, &d. 

After the me) to flow, the gre 

mould be taken to avoid every thing that may rend to ob 

'--males c ev eat 
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of drink at th- tine they are out of order. Every thing that is 
cold, or apt to four on the ftomach, ouRht to be avoided ; as fruit, 
butter-milk, and fuch like. Fi(h, and all kinds of food that are hard 
of dieeftion, are alfo to be avoided. As it is impoflible to mentLn 
every thing that may lifagree with individuals at this time, we 
would recommen* 4 it to every female to be very attentive to what 
difagrees with herfelf, and carefully to avoid it. 

"Cold is extremely hurtful at this particular period. Mora of 
the fex date their difeafes from colds, capght while they are out 
of irder, than from all other caufe3. This ought furely to put 
them upon their guard;, and to make them very circumfpecl: in their 
coniuft at fuch times. A degree of ccld that will not in the leaft 
hurt them at another time, will at this period be fufficient entirely 
to ruin their health and constitution. 

The greateft attention ought likewife to be paid to the mind, 
which mould be k; j pt as eafy and cheerful as poilible. Every part 
of the animal economy is influenced by the pa/lions, but none more 
fothan this. Anger, fear, grief, and other affections of the mind, 
often occaGon obftructions of the menftrual flux, which prove abftr 
lutely incurable. 

From whatever caufe this flux is obftructed, except in the ftate 
of pregnancy, proper means mould be ufed to reftore it. For this 
purpofe we would recommend fufficient exercife in a dry, open, 
and rather co ">! air ; wholefome diet, and, if the body be weak and 
languid, generous liquors ; alfo cheerful company and all manner 
of araufements. If thefe fail, recourfe rauft be had to medicine. 

When ob^ru&ions proceed from a weak relaxed itate of the 
folids, fuch me iicines as tend to promote digeftion, to brace the 
folids, and affift the body in preparing good blood, ought to be 
ufed. The principal of thefe ar« iron and the Peruvian bark, with 
other bitter an \ astringent medicines. Filings of iron may K 
infufed in wine or ale, two or three ounces to an Eogiifh quart, and 
after it has ftood for two or three weeks it may be filtered, and 
about hall" a wine glafs of it taken twice a-day ; or prepared fleel 
may be taken in the dofe of half a drachm, mixed with a little honey 
or treacle, thres or four times a-day. The bark and other bitters 
may either be taken in fubftance or infufion, as is moft agreeable 
to the patient. 

When obftrucHon? proceed from a vifrfd flafe of the blood ; 
ar from women of a grofs or full habit, evacuations, and fuch - 
icines as attenuate the humours, are neceflary. The patient h . 
cafe ought to be bled, to bathe her feet frequently in warn Wiiter, 
to take now and then a cooling purge, and to live upon a {pare thin 
diet. Her drink fhould be whey, water, or fmall beer ; and (he 
twght to fake fufficient exercife. A tea-fpoonful of the tincture df 
black hellebore may alfo be taken twice a-day in a cup of warm 
water. 

When obstructions proceed from affections of the mind, as 

f, fear, anger, &c. every method fhould betaken foamufe and 

divert the patient. And that fhe may the more readily forget the 

'aufe of her affliction, fhe ought, if poilible, to be reiinoved from 
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the place where it happened. A change of place, by prefenting 
the mind with a variety of new objects, has often a very happy 
influence in relieving it from the deepen: diftrefs. A toothing, 
kind, and ft".- b 1 - behaviour to females in this fituatioR, is alfo of 
the firft importance. 

An obftraftion of the men/es is often the effect, of other mala- 
dies. When this is the cafe, inftead of giving medicines to force 
that difcharge, which might be dangerous, we ought by all means 1 
to endeavour to reftore the patient's health and firength. When 
that is effected, the other will return of courfe. 

But the menftrual flux may be too great as well as too fmall. 
When this happens, the patient becomes weak, the clour pale, the 
appetite and digeftion are bad, and cedematcus fwellinps of the f^et, 
dropiies and confumptions often erifue. This frequently happens 
to women about the age of forty-five or fifty, and is very difficult 
to cure. It may proceed from a fedemary life ; a full diet, con* 
lifting chirfly of falted, high-feafoned, or acrid food ; the.ufe of fpir- - 
ituous liquors ; exceflive fatigue ; relaxation ; a diftolved ftate of 
the blood ;. violent pafE ns of t>e mind, &c. 

The treatment of this difeale mull be varied according to its 
caufe. When it is ocrafioned bv any error in the patient's regi- 
men,, an oppofite courfe to that which induced the diforder muft be 
purfued, and fuch medirioes taken as have a tendency to refirain 
the flux, and counteract the morbid affections of the fyftem from 
whence it proceeds. 

To reftrain the flux, the patient - fhould be kept quiet and eafy 
both in body and mind. If it be very violent, fhe ought to lie in I 
bed, with her head low ; to live upon a cool and (lender diet, as veal 'jj 
or chicken broths with bread ; and to drink dec^ftions of nettle- I 
roots, or the greater comfrey. If thefe be not fufficient to ftop the 
flux, ftronger aflringents may be ufed, as Japan earth, alum, elixir 
of vitriol, the Peruvian bark, &c* 

The uterine flux mny offend in quality as well as in quantity. 
What is ufually called the'flubr alfou, or whites, is a very common 
difeafe, and proves extremely hurtful to delicate women. This 
difcharge, however, is not always white, but fometimes pale, yel- 
low, green, or of a blackifh colour ; fometimes it is (harp and cor- 
rofive, fometimes foul and fcetid, &c. It is attended with a pale 
complexion, pain in the back, lofs of appetite, fweiling of the feet, 
and other figns of debility. It generally proceeds fr m a relaxed j 
fiate of the body, arifrng from indolence, the exceflive ufe of tea, 
coffee, or other weak and watery diet. 

To remove this difeafe, the pafieot mull take as much exercife 
as fhe can ber»r without fatigue. Her food ihould be Hid and 
ncurifk'ng, but of eafy digeftion ; an^ her drink rather generous 1 , 
as red port or claret mixed with Pyimont, Briftol, or lime-wa^er. 

* Two drachms of alum and one of Japan earth may be pounded together, and divided 
into eight or nine dofes, one of which may he taken three times a-da- ; 

Perfons whofe ftomachs cannot bear the alum may tike two tab'r-fpoonsfu! of the tinc- 
ture of rofes three or four times a-day, to each dole of which ten drops of laudanum may be 
added. 

It" thefV fhould fail, half a drachm of the Peruvian bark, in powder, with ten drops of 
theeliiir of vitriol may be taken In a giais of red wine, four times a-day. 
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Tea and coffee are to be avoided. I have often known ftrong 
broths have an exceeding good effect, and fometimes a milk diet 
abne will perform a cure. The patient ought not to lie too long 
a-hed. When medicine is necefl'ary, we know none preferable to 
the Peruvian bark, which in this cafe ought always to be taken in 
iubftance. la warm weather the cold bath will be of considerable 
fervice. 

That psriodAflife at which the men/es ceafeto flow, islikewife 
very critical to the fex. The ftoppage of any curl omary evacua- 
tion, however finall, is fumcient to dilorder the whole frame, and 
often to deiiroy life itfelf. Hence it comes to pafs, that fo many 
women either fall into chronic diforders, or die about this time. — 
Such of them, however, as furvive it, without contracting any 
chronic difeafe, otten become more healthy and hardy than they 
were before, and enjoy ftrength and vigour to a very great age. 

if the menfes ceale all of a fudden in women of a full habit, 

they ought to abate fomewhat of their ufual quantity of food, 

efpedally of the more nourifhing kind, as fiefh, eggs, &c. They 

, ought likewife to take fumcient exercife, aod to keep the body 

; open. This may be done by taking, once or twice a-week, a little 

j rhubarb, or an infufion ofhierapicra in wine or brandy. 

It often happens that women of a groi's habit, at this period 
; of life, have ulcerous fores break out about their ancles, or in other 
pans of the body. Such ulcers ought to be confidered as critical, 
, and fhould either be fullered to continue open, or have artificial 
. drains fubftituted in their ftead. Women who will have fuch 
ll . fores dried up, are often focn after carried off by acute difeafes 3 ox- 
1 fall iaio thole of a chronic nature. 

OF PRRGNJNCr. 

' THOUGH pregnancy is not a difeafe, yet that ftate is often 

attended vith a vari-ty of complaints which merit attention, and 
t which fometimes require the afiiftance of medicine. Some women 
: indeed are more healthy during their pr°gnaccy than at ary other 

time ; but this is by no means the general cafe : moft of them breed 
• fa .farrow, and are frequently indifpofed during the whole time of 

pregnancy. Few fatal difeafes, however, happen during that 

! : period ; and h irdly any, except abortion, that can be called dan- 

; : gerous. We (hall therefore pay particular attention to it, as it 

;- proves generally fatal to the child, and fometimes to the mother. 

Pregnant women are often afflicted with the heart-bum. — 

The method of treating this complaint has been already pointed 
fc cut. They are likewife, in the more early periods of pregnancy, 
!' often harraffed with iicknefs and vomiting, efpecially in the mcr- 
?•■ ning. The method of relieving thefe complaints has alfo been 
tf' : ffiewn. Both the head-ach and tooth-ach are very troublefome 
(■■■ fymptoms of pregnancy. The former may generally be removed 
f .. by keeping the body gently open, by the ufe of prunes, figs, rcafted 
ju apples, and fuch like. When the pain is very violent, bleeding 
t may oe neceffary. For the treatment of the latter, we muft refer 
' to that article. Several other complaints incident to pregnant 
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wora^n might be mentioned, as a cough and difficulty of breath 
ing, fuppreilion and incoutinency of urine, Sec. ; but as all of thefe 
have been taken notice of before, it is needlefs to repeat them. 

Every pregnant woman is more &r lefs in danger of abortion. 
This fhould be guarded againff wi f h the greateft care, as it not only 
weakens the cocftitution, but renders the woman liable to the fame 
misfortune afterwards.* Abortion may happen at any period of 
pregnancy, but it is moft common in the fecond $r third mentn — 
Sometimes, however, it happens in the fourth or fifth, if it rap. 
pens within the firft month it is ufually call d a falfe conception ; 
if after the feventh month, the child may often be kept alive by 
proper care. 

The common caufes of abortion are, the death of the child ; 
weaknefs or relaxation of the mother ; great evacuations ; violent 
exercife ; raifing great weights ; reaching too high ; jumping or 
Itepping from an eminence ; vomiting ; coughing ; convulfion iits ; 
blows on the belly ; falls ; fevers ; difagreeable fmells ; excels of 
blood ; indolence ; high living, or the contrary ; violent paflions or 
aflefrons of the mind, as fear, grief, &c. 

The figns of approachiag abortion are, pain in the loins, or 
about the bottom of the belly ; a dyll heavy pain in the iniide of 
the thkh ; a flight degree of coldnels, or fhivering ; ficknefs, palpi- 
tation cf the heart ; the breafts become flat and loft ; the Delly 
falls ; and there is a difcharge of blood or watery humours from 
the womb. 

To prevent abortion, we would advife women of a weak 
or relaxed habit to ufe folid food, avoiding great quantities of tea, 
and other weak and watery liquors ; to rife early and go foon to 
bed ; to Chun damp houfes ; to take frequent exercife in the open 
air, but to avoid fatigue ; and never to go abroad in damp foggy 
weather, if they can fhun it. 

Women of a full habit ought to ufe a fpare diet, avoiding 
ftrcng fquors, and every thing that may tend to heat the body, or 
increafe the quantity of blood. Their diet fnould be of an open- 
ing nature, cenfifting principally of vegetable lutftancts. Every 
woman with child ought to be kept cheertul and eafy in her mind. 
Her appetites, even though depraved, ought to be indulged as far 
as prudence will permit. 

When any ligns of abortion appear, the woman ought to be 
hid in bed on a mattrels, with her head low. She fhould be kept 
quiet, and her mind foothed and comforted. She ought not to be 
j£ept too hQt, nor to take any thing of a heating nature. Her food 
fhould confift of broths, rif/e ant 1 milk, jellies, gruels made of oat- 
meal and the like, ail of which ought to be taken cold. 

If fhebeable to bear it, file fhould lole at leaft half a pound 
of blood from the arm. Her drink ought to be barley- water 1 
ened with juice of lemon ; or me may take half a drachm of F ow ' 

* Every mother who procures an abortion does it at the hazard of her .life ; vet there 

xre not a few who run thi: riik merely to pi event the Uoubie of bcaiuig and bfiiii,ing «» 

•■i.:u.. K . I. :. / i.. a' . i-.: „_ j » : - »i. _ . n. .i....j.." r j I* 






xre not a few who run thi: nik merely to pi event the trouble of bcaiuig and b r : i - l, i n g up 
Children^ It is furely a moft unnatural crime, and cannot, even in the recft abandoned, I* 
viewed without horroi ; but in the decent matron, it is itiil mere unpardonable.— Th* ,e 
wretches \vh.-> daily adwrtife their aihfiance to worpej) J£ ^hjj bji(j;'?fii tSutlVCj ifi By 
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de v ed nitre, in a cap of water-gruel, every five or (ix hours. If the 
■woman be feized with a violent loofenefs, me ought to drink the 
decoftlon af calcined hartshorn prepared. If fhe be affected with 
vomitting, let her take frequently two table-fpoorisful of the fal':ne 
mixture. In general, opiates are of fervice ; but they fhould always 
be given with caution. 

Sanguine robult women, who are liable to mifcarry at a cer- 
thn time of pregnancy, ought always to be bled a few days before 
that period arrives. By this means, and obferving the regimen 
above prefcri bed, they might often efcape that misfortune. 

Though we recommend due care for preventing abortion, we 
would ftot be underftood as reftraining pregnant women from their 
ufual exercifes. This would generally operate a quite contrary 
way. Want of exercile not only relaxes the body, but induces a 
plethora, or too great a fulnefs of the velfels, which are the two 
principal caufes of abortion. There are, however, force women 
of fo delicate a texture, that it is neceffiry for them to avoid almoft 
every kind of exercife during the whole period of pregnancy. 

OF CHILD-BIRTH. 

MANY difeafes proceed from the want of due care in child- 
bed ; and the more hardy part of the fex are moft apt to defp ; fe the 
neceffary precautions in th ; s fbte. This is peculiarly the cafe with 
young wives. They think, when the labour-pains are ended, the 
dinger is over ; but in truth it may only then be faid to be begun. 
Nature, if left to herfelf, will feldom fail to expel the fatys ; bwt 
proper care and management are certainly neceflary for the re- 
covery of the mother. No doubt mifchief may be done by too 
much as well as by too little care. Hence females who have tre 
greatert number of attendants in child-bed generally recover wornV 
But this is not peculiar to the fiate of child-bed. ExcefTive care 
always defe >ts its own intention, and is generally more dangerous 
than none at all* 

During actual labour, nothing of a heating nature ought to be 
given. The woman may now and then take a little panada, and 
her drink ought to be toaftand water, or thin groat gruel. Spirits, 
wines, cordial- waters, and, other things which are given with a 
vi. c w to ftrengthen the mother, and promote the birth, for the moft 
part, tend only to iocreale the fever, inflame the womb, and retard 
the labour. Befides, they endanger the woman afterwards, as they 
often occafion vi .lent and mortal hemorrhages, or difpofe her to 
eruptive and other fevers. 

* n»0'!'_rh the maoagcmenc of women in child-bed has been pradYifed at an employment 
finee the earlieft accounts of time ; yet it is ft'U in moft countries on a very bad foot'tr^ — . 
Few women think of following this employment till they are reduced to the necfffity of doing 
it tor br«ad. Hence .rut on: '11 an hundred of them hav- any education, or proper knowl- 
edge of their buftnefs. iv is true, that Nature, if <eft to heiferf, will generally crp»l the 
rectus ; but it is tqui.lt-, true, that moft women in child-bed require to be managed with (kill 
and attention, i are often hyrt by the fupcrftittous prejudices of bnorant and 

officious midw-Wp The mischief 4one in this way is much «reater than is genera!;-/ iroa^i- 
ned : moft of which mi^ht be prevented by allowing no women to pr*£ti!e midwifery but 
fjch as aie properly m.iihed. Were due attention paid to this, it \wiuld not oriv be the 
means of fav ; ng many lives, bvi would prevent the neceluty of em ploying men in this i.ideli- 
c-«ie and Jilagreeable branch o» medicine, which i; ; oa many oilier accouj .o-cr 

other fex. 
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When the labour proves tedious and difficult, to prevent in- 
flammiti ?ns, it will be proper to bleed. An emollient clyfer ought 
likewise frequently to be adminiftered ; and the patient fhould fit 
over thelHuus of warm water. The paifage ought to be gen.ly 
rubbed with a little {6ft pomatum or frefh butter, and cloths wrung 
out of warm water applied over the belly. If nature leems to fink, 
and the woman is greatly exhaufted with fatigue, a draught of 
generous wine, or fome other cordial, may be given, but not other- 
wife. Tnefe directions are fufficient in natural labours ; and in all 
preternatural cafes, a fldlful furgeon, or man-midwife, ought to be 
called as foon as poffible. 

After d'eliv ry, the woman ought to be kept as quiet and eafy 
as poffible.* Her food mould be light and thin, as gruel, panada, 
&'c. and her drink weak a ;d diluting. To this rule, however, 
there are many exceptions. I have known feveral women, whofe 
fpir'ts could not be fuppirted in child-bed without folid food and' 
generous liquors \ to inch, a glafs of wine and a bit of chicken muft 
be allowed. 

Sometimes an exceffive haemorrhage or flocdii g happens after 
delivery. lathis cafe '.he patient fhculd be laid with her head 
low, kept c ol, and be in all refpects treated as for an exceffive 
flux of the menfes. If the flooding proves violent, linen cloths, 
which hove been wru \g ut of a mixture of equal parts of vmegar 
and water, or red wine, ihoukl be appfed to the belly, the loins, 
and the thighs : thefe muft bs changed as they grow dry j and may 
be di'c -ntinue-i as foon as the flooding abates, t 

If there be vi lent pains after delivery, the patient ought to 
drmk plentifully of warm diluting- liqugrs as gruel, or tea with a 
little fafFron in it ; and to take fmall broths, wiihcarraway-feeds, or 
,abit of an orange-peel in them ; an ounce of 'he oil of Tweet al- 
monds r-av likewife be frequently taken. in a cup of any of 'he 
above liqu rs ; and if the patient be reliefs, a lpoon f ul of the fyrup 
of poppies, nay now and then be mixed wirh a cup of her drink. 
If (he oe hot o 1 - feverifh, one of the following powders may be taken 
in a cup of er ufual drink every five or fix hours. % 

An inflammation c.f the womb is a' dargerou? and cot un- 
frequeht dii>a-2 after delivery. It is known by pains in the lower 
part of the belly, which are greatly increafed upon tone 1 ing ; by 
the teTion or tightness of the parrs ; great werknefs ; cl arge of 
connte ance ; a conftant fe a weak and har : pulfe ; a flight 

de/:r:umcr raving ; fometimes inceffant vomiting ; a hickup ; ? dif- 
charge of re "'fin, ftinkiiig, fharp water from the womb ; an incli- 

* W-. cannot help takrqg notice of that -idiculous cuftom vvhjrh ftill prevails in fome rart? 
rt~ the country, of colirdt ing a numb- t or w nn liich occafu r.s. Yhefe in- 

fead of b; ing useful, fe've only to crowd the houle. a-d cbit u€t the rircrfiarv attendants 
Fefides they hurt the patient with their noife : and often, by their unt^mriy and imi trtinent 
a i v c , do much mischief. 

t n i violent flooding after delivery, 1 have feen v-rv good e£"-c~h from the following 
xn'-t,: e : Takeef penny -royal wtt-r, fimr'e cinnamon-water, and lyruc of popi ies, each 
lw:> ounces, -lixir nfv triol a dr com. Mix, and take iwo table fp'onsful ttery two hours, 
a oft' n r : if neceiTary. 

f 'fake of crabs' claws prepared halfa ounce, pur fied nitre two drachms, fafTron pow- 
dered half a drachm : rufcthem together in a mortar, and divide the who)- into et;>>tor nine 
cofes. 

vVh-n the pai'-ent Mow foirited, or troubled \ .-ii.il hyfh-rical complaints, fhe ought to 
Ufce frequently tw ; C n drops of the \\ni[ .Ha ina cup of F rnny-rcyal tea. 
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nation to go frequently to (tool j a heat, and fometimes total fup- 
preflion pi urine. 

This muft be treated like other inflammatory diforders, by 
bleeding and plentiful dilution. The drink may be tr.in gruel or 
barley-water ; in a cup of which half a drachm of nitre may be dil'- 
folvtd, and taken three or four times a-day. Clyfters of warm 
milk and water muft be frequently admiriftered ; and the belly 
fhould be fomented by cloths wrung out of warm water, or by ap- 
plying bladders filled with warm milk and water to it. 

A fuppreflion of the lochia, or ufual difch rges after delivery, 
and the milk-fever, muft be treated nearly in the fame manner as 
an infl mmation of the worn X In all thefe cales, the fafeft courfe 
is plentiful dilution, geotie evacuations, and fomentations of the 
parts affetted. In the milk-fever, the breafts may be embrocated 
with a little warm linfeed-oil, or the leaves of red cabbage may be 
applied to them. The child fhould be often put to the breaft, or it 
fhould be drawn by tome --ther pcrfon. 

Nothing would tend more to prevent the milk-fever than put- 
ting the chili early to rhe Dreaft. The cuftom of not allowing 
children to fuck for the firft two or three days, is contrary to Na- 
ture, and common fenie, and is very hurtful both to the mother 
and child. 

Every mother who has milk in her breafts, ought either to 
luckleher own child, or to have her breafts frequently drawn, at 
leaft for the firft month. Tnis would prevent many of the difeafes 
which prove fatal to women in child-bed; 

When an inflammation happens in the breaft, attended with 
red' ef?, hardnefs, ani ether fymptoms of fupporation, the fafeft 
application is a poultice of oread and milk, fof tened with oil or frefh 
butter. This may be renewed twice a-day, till the tumour be 
either difcuffed or brought to luppuration. The ufe of rep.llents, 
in this cafe, is very dangerous ; tftey often occafion fevers, and 
fometimes cancers ; w .ereos a fuppuratirn is Seldom attended with 
any danger, and has often the molt falutary efF-ds. 

When the npples are tre^te or c apt, they may be aribmted 
with a mixture of oil and bees-\v?x, or a little p wderedjrum arabic 
may be fprinkled on them. 1 h; ve feen Hungary water applied to 
the nipples have a very good effect. Should the complaint prove 
obftinate, a cooling purge may be given, which ge' erally removes it. 
Ths miliary fever, is a difeafe incident to women in child-bed* 
but as it has been treated of already, we mail take no further 
notice of it. The c.lebrared Hofth an obferves, that this fever of 
child-bed women m : g t generTly be prevented, if they, dur'ng 
their pr gnancy,wer regular in their diet, ufed moderate exercife, 
>k i iw and then 
tarar ; not fug 
all fh.irp air. Wat.. 
ened with forcing medicin s, which inflame the blood and humours 
or put them into unnatural commotions. Care fhould be ta' en* 
after the birth, that the natural excretions proceed regularly ; and 
if the pulfe be quick, a little nitrous powder, or fome other coding 
medicines, fhould be adminiftered. 
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The moft fiatal diforder confequent upon delivery is the fuerpe- 
*a/, or child-bed fever j It generally makes its attack upon the 
iecond or third day after delivery. Sometimes indeed it comes oa 
woner,and at other times, though rarely, it does not appear before 
ihe fifth or fixth lay. 

It begins like mofx otrer fevers, with a cold or fhivering fit, 
which is fucceeded by reftlefmefs, pain of the head, great ficknefs 
at the ftomach, and bilious vomiting. The pulfe is generally 
quick, the tongue dry, and there is a remarkable depreflion of 
fpirits and lofs of ftrength. A great pain is ufually felt in the 
back, hips, and region of the womb ; a Ridden change in the quan- 
tity or quality of the lochia alfo takes place ; and the patient is fre- 
quently troubled with a tenefmus, or conitant inclination to go to 
ftool. The urine, which is very high coloured, is difcharged in 
fmail quantity, and generally with pain. The belly fometimes 
Fwells to a confiderable bulk, and becomes fufceptible of pain from 
the lligh'eit nuch. When the fever has continued for a few days, 
the fymptoms of inflammation ufually fubfide, and the difeafe ac- 
quires a more putrid form. At this period, if nor foon^.r, a bilious 
or putrid loofenefs, of an obfti ;ate and dangerous nature, comes 
on, and accompanies the difeafe through all its future progrefs. 

There is n t any difeafe that requires to be treated with more 
flrill and attention than this : confequentiy t u e beft aflSftance ought 
to be obtained as fo^n as poffible. In women of pletJionc constitu- 
tions, bleeding will generally be pr per at the beginning ; it ought 
however to be ufed with caution, and not to be repeated unlei'i 
where f he figns of inflammation rife high ; in which cafe it will alfo 
beneceflary to apply a bliftering plafter to the region of the womb. 

During the rigour, or cold fit, proper means fhould be ufed to 
abate its violence and fhorten jts duration. For this pu*-pofe the 
patient may .'rink freely of warm diluting liquors, and, if low, may 
take now and then a cup of wine whey ; warm applications to the 
extremities, as heated bricks, bottles or bladders filled with warm 
water, and fuch like, may alfo be ufed with advantage. 

Emollient clyfters of milk and water, or of chicken water, 
nought to be frequently admiruftered through the courfe of the dif- 
'eaie. Thefe prove beneficial by promoting a difcharge from the 
inteftines, a^d atfo bv acting as a kin 'lv fomentation to the womb 
and parts adjacent. Great ^are however is requifite in giving thtm, 
en account of the tendernefs of the parts in the pelvis at this time. 

To evacuate the offending bile from the ftomach, a vomit is 
generally given. But as this is apt t.i increaie the irritability of 
the ftomach, already "too great, it will be fafer to omit it, and to 
give in its ftead a gen'le laxative, \ Sch will both tend to cool the 
body, and t:> procure a free difcha l of the bile.* 

The medicine which I have ways f ynd to fucceed beft in 
this diie fe, is the faline draught,. This, if frequently repeated, will 
often put a flop to the vomit::: g, and at the lame time lefftn the 

* MidwiTfs oii^hc to be verv nuti-->us in adrnin'frriir,;> vomits or purges to women in 
child-bed. lhdveJcuown a woman who w; ng extremely well, thrown into the 

. ftrong p'jrgc v.t-Uii v.'ju given btf by an oflicjous midwife* 
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violence of the fever. If it runs off by ftool, or if the patient be 
reftlefs, a few drops of laudanum, or forne fyrup of poppies, may 
eccafionally be added. 

If the ftools ihould prove fo frequent as to weaken andexhauft 
the patient, a ftarch clyfter, with thirty or forty drops of laudanum 
in it, may be adn&iniftered as occaGon mall require ; and the drink 
may be rice-water, in every Englifh pint of which half an ounce of 
gum-arabic has been difiblved. Should thefe fail, recourfe mult be 
had to Columbo-root, or fome other ftrong aftringent. 

Though in general the food ought to be light, and the^drink 
dilutfcg, yet when the difeafe has been long protracted, and the pa- - 
tient isgreatly lpent by evacuations, it will be neceiTary to fupport 
her with courifhing diet and generous cordials. 

It was obferved that this fever, after continuing for fome time, 
often acquires a putrid form. In this cafe the Peruvian bark muft 
be given, cither by itfelf, or joined with cordials, as circumftances 
may require. As the bark in fubftance will be apt to purge, it 
may be given in decoction or infufion mixed with the tincture of 
rofes, or other gentle aftringeats ; or a feruple of the extract of 
bark with hall an ounce of fpirituous cinnamon- water, two ounces 
ef common water, and ten drops of laudanum, may be made into 
a draught, and given every fecond, third, or fourth hour, as fhatt 
be foun.i neceffary. 

When the ftomach will not bear any kind of nourimment, the 
patient may be fupported for fome time by clyfters of beef-tea, or 
chicken-water. 

To av:id this fever, every woman in child-bed ought to be 
kept perfedly eafy ; her food mould, be light and fimple, and her 
bed-chamber cool, and properly ventilated. There is not any thing 
more hurtful to a woman in this fituation than being kept too warm. 
She ought not to have her body bound too tight, nor to rife too focn 
from bed after delivery ; catching cold is alio to be avoided ; and 
a proper attention mould be paid to cleanlinefs. 

To prevent the milk- fever, the breafts ought frequently to be 
drawn ; and if they are filled previous to the onfet of a fever, they 
fhculd, upon its firft appearance, be drawn, to prevent the milk 
from becoming acrid, and its being abforbed in this ftate. Coflive - 
nefs is likewife to be avoided. This wil Ibe belt effected by the ufe 
of mild clyfters and'a laxative diet. 

We fhall conclude our obfervations on child-bed women by 
recommendiig it to them, above all things, to beware of cold.-^- 
Poor wome», whole circumftances oblige them to quit their bed 
too foon, often contract diie^fes from cold, of which they never 
reccver. It is a pity the poor are net better taken care of in this 
fituaron. 

But the better fort of women run thegreateit hr'.z rd from too 
much heat. They are generally kept in a in of bagnio for the firft 
eight or ten days, and then drcfled out to fee company. The dan- 
ger of this conduct mut be obvious to every one. 

The fuperftitious ctiftdm of obliging women to keep the houfe 
till they go to church 7 is iikc^ife a very common cauie cf catching 
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cold. All churches are damp, and moft of them cold ; confeqnenrlf 
they are' t! e very worft places to which a woman can go to make 
her firl viilt, after having been confined in a warm room for % 

mom 

OF BARRENNESS. 

BARRENNESS may be very properly reckoned among the 
cuTeaf.xof females, as few married women who have rot children 
enjoy a good Hate of health. It may proceed from various caufes, 
as hitjT kvmg, grief, relaxation, &c. butit is chiefly owing to an ob- 
ItruCiion or irregularity of the menftrual flux. 

It is very certain that high living vitiates the humours, and 
p-evcEts fecundity. We feidom find a barren woman among the 
labouring poor, while nothing is more common amcnjs; the rich and 
affluent. The inhabitants of every country are prolific in propor- 
tion Jem heir poverty ; and it would be an eafy matter to adduce many 
inflates of women, who, by being reduced to live entirely upon a 
roilkind vegetable diet, have conceived and brought forth chil- 
dren, though they never had any before. Wculd the rich ufe ihe 
lame flbrt: of food and exercife as the better fcrt of peafants. they 
wouM feidom havecaufe to envy th.ir poorvaflals and dependants, 
the buffing of a numerous and healthy offspring, while they pine 
in fnrrow for the want cf even a (ingle heir to their extenfive do- 
mains. 

Affluence begets indolence, which not only v: thtes {•he hu- 
smomE". but induces a general relaxation ofthefolids ; a ftate highly 
pnfswosrable to procreation. To remove this, we would recom- 
mend the following courfe : Firft, fufficient exercife in the open 
air; Secondly, a diet confining chiefly of milk and vegetables ; * 
tMr.%, the ufe of afcringent medicines, as fteel, alum, dragon** 
1 Wo:, -lu.ir of vitriol, and the Spaw or Tunbridge waters, Peruvi- 
an berk, &c. ; and laftty, al eve all, the cold bath. 

Batrennefs is often the confequence of grief, fr^dea fear, 

ny, or any of the p'lTicns which tend to obftruct the menfiru- 

Whe ': barrenness is fufpe&ed to proceed from affections 

iind the perfon ought to be kept as eafy and cheerful as 

all a if agreeable objects are to be avoided, and every 

iken to amufeand entertain the fancy. 



CHAP. LI. 

DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 

lY.!lSERABLE indeed is the lot of man in the ftate of in- 
fancy i He comes into the w rid more helplefs than any other ani- 
mai, and ftands much longer in need of the protection and care of 
his parents ; but, alas ! this care is not always beftcwed upon him ; 

"Dr. Ch^yne avers, ihat want of children is oftet:cr the fault of the male than of the 
femaje, and ftronply r commends a milkanfi vegetable d ; et to the torpor as well as thelatter; 
adaine, *" at ^' ,s t ,er ^ D r> Taylor, whom he culls the Miik-dodtor of Croydon, had brought 
fundi r OP u'ent families in h ; s neighbourhood, who had continued feme years aitj.r marriage 
without "proeeny, to have feveral fine children, hy keeping both patents foi a conliderable 
rims, -a milk and ve.;: 
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and when it is, he often fuffers as much from improper matngementf 
as he would have done from neglecl. Hence the •-fficicuscure of 
parents, n.urfes, and midwives, becomes one of the moll ifiraitful 
fources of the diforders of infants, f 

It muft be obvious to every attentive perfon, that the -firft dif- 
«afes of children arife chiefly from their bowels. N r is this ib the 
leaft to be wondered at, as they are in a manner pohoaed -mh in- 
digestible drugs and improper diet as foon as t k ey come into- the 
world. Every thing that the ftomach cannot digeft. may be cm- 
fidered as a poifon ; and u'llefs it can be thrown up, or voids I) fey 
ftooi, it muft occ?fion iickntfs gripes, fpafaiodic affeclians asf the 
bowels, or what the good women call inward fits, and at I'M con- 
vuliions and death. 

As thefe fymptoms evidently arife from fomewhat thaft irri- 
tates the inteflines, doubtlefs the proper method ofcuremmftfoetso 
expel it as foon as p.ffibie, The raoft fate and effectual mdtl \i of 
doing this is by gentle vomits. Five or fix grains of the pow£arof 
ipecacuanha nay be mixed in two table-fp.onsful of water, and! 
fweeien-d with a little fugar. A tea-fpoonful of this may be given 
to the infant every quarter of an hour till it operates ; or, what wilf 
more certainly anfwer the purpjfe, a grain of emetic tartar miy be 
diflblved in thr e ounces of wa'er, fweetened with a ii ttie %rup» 
and given as above. Thofe who are willing to ufe the eraetk tar- 
tar, may give fixorfeven drops of the antimonial wine, in a tea- 
fpoonfnl of water or thin gruel. Small dofes of the ipecaoaanha 
wine will be found more gentle than any of the above, and ©nght 
to be preferred. 

Thefe medicines .ill not only cleanfe the ftomach, halt will 
generally likewife open the body. Sh uld this however mx. hapn- 
pea, and if the child be c-ftive, fome gentle purge will be necdffinrf ;. 
for tnis purpofe, fome manna and pulp of caflia may be difiived 
in boiling water, and given infmall quantities till it operates; or, 
whit will anfwer rut her bet' er, a few grains of magnefia athnm&v 
bemix:d in any kind of food t at is given to the child, and con- 
tinued till it has the deiired effect. If thefe medicines be prqperBy 
a-mmftered, and the child's b lly and limbs frequently* ti^bed 
with a warm hand before the fire, they will feldom fail 'o ifEeve 
thofe ail" ftions of the ftomach and bowels from which infants buf- 
fer fo much. 

Thefe general directions include moft of what can be d.®Tt for 
relieving the internal diforders of infants. They will gpa 

considerable way in alleviating thofe which appear extern %, as 
the raih, gum or/clkn, &c. Thefe, as was formerly obfcrveJ, are- 
principally owing to too hot a regimen, and confequently wail be 
molt effe&ually relieved by gentle evacuations. Indeed, evicua- 

f Of the officious and ill-judged care of midwives, we mall adduceonly one inllaCTeey t&r. 
the common practice of torturing infants, by fqueeaing their breafts, to dr. w off the srcl'k, a* 
they call it. Though afmall quantity of moilt-jre is generally found in the breal'tb c-f'nafants,, 
yet, as th;y are certainly not intended to give fuck, thi? ought never to be drawn &J. J na»e 
feen this cruel operation bring on hardnefs, inflammation, and fnppuration of the fetri*fts ; 
luit never knew any ill c»nfequences from its being omitted. When the brejfts are bard,. 
the only application that we would recommend, is a fofc poultice, or i little of the .diacrty hjo 
plafter, Ipread thin upon a bit of fof t leather, abou'. the fize of half a crown, aoi anip-tied) 
over each nipple. Thefe may be fufiered to continue fill the hardnefe duappears. 
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tions of one kind or other conftitute a principal part of th* me& 
cine of infants, and will feldom, if admiuiftered with prudence, \\\ 
any of their difeafes, fail to give relief. 

OF THE MECONIUM. 

THE ftomach and bowe^ of a new-born infant are filled with 
a blaekifh coloured matter of the confidence of fymp, commonly 
called the meconium. This is generally pafTed foon after the birth, 
by the m^re e'Tort of nature ; in which cafe it is not neceflary to 
give the infant anv kind of medicine. But if it mould be retained 
or not funirientlv carried o% a little manna otmagnefta alba, may be 
given as mentioned above ; or, if thefe fhould not be at hand, a 
common fpoonful of whev, fweetened with a little honey, or rajv 
fugar, will anfwer the purpofe. , 

The moft proper medicine for expelling the meconium is the 
mother's milk, which is always at firft of a purgative quality. — 
Were children allowed to fuck as foon as they (hew an inclination 
ibr the breaft, thev would feldom have oceanon for medicines to 
di r charge the meconium ,• but even where this is not allowed, thev 
ought never to have daubs of fyrup, oil, and other indigeftible fluff, 
crammed down their throats. 

THE APHTHJE, OR THRUSH. \ 

THE aphthae are little whitifh ulcers affecting the whole mGde 
of the mouth, tongue, throat, and ftomach of infants. Sometimes 
they reach through the whole internal canal ; in which cafe they 
are verv dangerous, and often put an end to the infant's life. 

If the aphthae sre of a pale colour, pellucid, few in number, 
foft, fuperficial, and fall eafily off, they are not dangerous ; but if 
opake, yellow, brown, black, thick, or running together, they 
ought to be dreaded. 

It is generally thought that the aphthae owe their origm to acid 
humours ; we have reafon however to believe, that they are more 
frequent.lv owing to too hot a regimen both of the mother and child 
It is a rare thing to find a child who is not dofed with wine, punch, 
cinnamon-waters, or fome other hot and inflaming liquors, almoft 
as foon as it is born. It is well known that thefe will occafion in* 
flarnmatorvdiforders even in adults ; is it any wonder then that 
they mould heat and inflame the tender bodies of infants, and fet 
as it were the whole conftitution in a blaze ? 

The moft proper medicines for the apthae are vomits, fuch 
as have been already recommended, and gentle laxatives. Five 
grains of rhubarb and half a drachm of magnejia alba may be rubbed 
together, and divided into fix dofes, one of which may be given to 
the infant every four or five hours till they operate. Thefe pow- 
ders may cither be given in the child's foods or a little of the fyrup 
of pale rofes, and may be repeated as often as is- found n^celTary to 
keep the body open. It is common in this cafe to administer calo- 
mel ; but as that medicine fometimes occouons gripes, it ought al- 
ways to be given to infants with caution. 

IVfany thmgs for gargling the moutt) 
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and tiroa' in this difea r e ; bur it is not eafy to apply thefe in very 
y mg children ; we would therefore recommend it to the nurfe to 
rub the child's mouth frequently with a. little borax and honey ; or 
w'th the following mixmre : Take fine honey an ounce* borax a 
drachm, burnt alum ;alf a dra~hm, rofe water two drr.chms ; mix 
them together. A very proper application in this cafe, is a fclution 
often or twelve grains of white vitriol in eight ounces of barley- 
water. Thefe may be aoplied with the fiugtr, or by means of a 
bit of foft rag tied to the end of a probe. 

OF ACIDiTIES. 

THE food of children, being for the mcft part of an acefcewt 
nature, it rea rlily turns four upon the ftomach, efneci lly if the body 
be any way difordered. Hence raoft difeafes of children a^e ac- 
companied with evident figns of acidity, as green ftools, gripes, &c. 
Thefe apoearances have induced many to believe, that all- the dif- 
eafes of children were Owing to an acid abounding in the ftomach 
and bowels ; but wh< -ever confiders the matter attentively,, will 
find that thefe fyviptoms of acidity are oftener the effect- than the 
caufe of their difeafes. 

Nature evidently intended that the food of children fhould be 
acefcent ; and unlefs the body be difordered, or thedigeftion hurt a 
from fome other caufe, we will venture to fay, that the acefcent 
quality of their food is feldom inju-ious ro them. Aridity, how- 
ever, is often a fymptom of diforiiers in children, and, as it is fome- 
times a troublefome one, we fhall point out the method of relieve- 
ing it. 

When green ftools, gripes, purgings, four fmells, &c. fhew 
that the bowels abound wi'h an acid, let the child have a little fr.all 
broth, with light white bread in it ; and it fhould have fufficient 
exercife in order to promote the digeftion. It has : een cuftomary 
in this cafe to give the pearl-julep, chalk, crabs' eyec, and other 
teilaceous powders. Th^fe, indeed, by their abforbent quality, 
may correct the acidity ; but they are attended with this inconve- 
aftsnee, that they are apt to lodge in the bowels, and occafion cof- 
tivenefs, which may prove very hurtful to the infant. For this rea- 
Ton thev fhould never be given unlefs mixed with purgative medi- 
cines as rhubarb, manna, and fuch like. 

Tke heft medicine which we know in all cafes of acidity, is that 

fine infipid powder called magnefia alba. It purges, and at the fame 

time corrects the acidify ; by which means it not only removes the 

ife, brat carries oiFits caufe. It may be given in any kind of 

food, or in a mixture, a3 recommended in the App°ndix.* 

When an infant is troubled with gripes, it ought not at firft to 

lofed with brandy, fpiceries, and other hot things ; but fhouLt 

have its body opened with an emollient clyfter, or the medicine 

mentioned above : and at the fame time a little brandy maybe rub* 

bed on its belly with a warm hand before the fire. I have feldom 

this fail to eafe the gripes of infants. If it fhould happen, how- 
1 tbfucceed, a little brandy or other fp ; rits may be mixed 

* "ce Appendix, Laxative acjoxsint Mtxtbrx. 
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with thrice the quantity of warm water, and a tea-fpoonful of it 
given frequently till the infant be eafier. Sometimes a little pep- 
permint water will anfw: r this purpole very well. 

GALLING AND EXCORIATION. 

THESE 2re very troublefome to children. They happen 
chiefly about the groin and wrinkles of the neck, under the ;.rms 
behind the ears, and in other parts tnat are moittened by the iweat 
or urine. 

As thefe compla : nts are, in agreatmeafure, owing to want of • 
cieanlinefs, the molt eff-clml means of preventing them are to 
"wafti the par s frqu ntly wit.h eld wa:er, to change the liren 
often, an*. 4 , in a word, to keep tne chili in all refp^cls thoroughly 
clean. vhen this is not iiimcient, the excoriated p-rs my be 
fprinkled with abforbent or drying powders ; as bur. t hartsh rn 
tutty, chalk, crabs' chws prepared, and the like. When the parts 
affected are very fore, and t-nd to a real ulceration, it will be proper 
to add a li< tie fugar of lead to the powders ; or to anoint the pkee 
with the camphorated ointment. If the parts be wafhed with fprir.g 
water, in wh-ch a little white vitriol has oeen difTolv-d, it will dry 
and heal them very powerfully. One of the beft applications for 
this purpole, is to diffohe fome fuller's earth in a fufficient quantity 
of hot wa-er ; and after it has ftx>d tUl it is cold, to rub it gently 
upon the galled parts, once or twice a-day. 

STOPPAGE OF THE NOSE. 

THE nnftrils of infants are often plugged up with a grote mu- 
cusy which prevents their breaking freely, and likewife renders it I 
difficult for them to fuck or fwallcw. 

Some in this cafe order, after a fuitable purge, two or three 
grains of white vitriol diflblvedin half an ounce of 'narjoran-water, 
and filtered, to be applied now and t en to f he ncftrils with a l ; nen 
rag. Wedelius fays, If two grains of white v *r 1, and the fame 
quantity of elateriwn, be diffoived in half an ounce of marj.ram. 
water, and applied to the nofe, as above directed, that it brings 
away the mucus without meezing. 

In obitinate cafes thefe medi ines may be tried ; but I have 
never found any thing neceflary, ^efides rubbing the nofe at bed- 
time with a little fweet oil, °r frefh bu; tcr. This refolves tne filth, 
and renders the breathing more free.* 

OF VOMITING. 

FROM the delicate (rate of ch : l Ven, and the great fenfibility 
of their organs, a vomiting or 1^ fm=fs may be induced by x.ny 
thing that irritates the nerves of the ft mach or interlines. Hence 
thefe dif orders are much more c mmoo in childhood, than in the 
more advanced p°rio h of life. They are feldom however, danger- 
ous, and ^ught never to be confined as difeafes, unlefs when they 
are violent, or continue fo long as to exhauft the ftrength of the pa- 
tient. 

* Some nurfes remove this complaint bv fucking the child's nofe, This is by no 
rc»ans a cleanly operation ; but when nurfes have the resolution to do it, I am far from dif- 
roura^ing the practice. 
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Vomiting may be excited by an over-quantity of food ; by 
food that is of fuch a nature as to irritate the nerves of theftomach 
too much ; or by the fenubility of the nerves beingfo much increafed 
as to render them unable to bear the flimulus of even the mildeft 
element. 

When vomiting is occafioned by too much food, it ought to 
be promoted, as the cure will depend upon cleaning the ftomach.. 
This may be done either by a few grains of ipecacuanha, or a weak 
fomtion f emetic tartar, as mentioned before. When it is owing 
to food of an acrid or irritating quality, the diet ought to be 
changed, and aliment of a milder nature fubftituted in its ftead. _ 

When vomiting proceeds from an increafed degree of fenfibH- 
ity, or too great an irritability of the nerves of the ftomach, fuch 
medicines as have a tendency to brace and ftrengthen that organ, 
and to abate its fenfibUity, muft be ufed. The firft of thefe inten- 
tions may be anfwered by a flight infufion of the Peruvian bark, 
with the addition of a little rhubarb and orange-peel ; and the fec- 
ond : y the faline draughts, tow^rdi a few drops of liquid lauda- 
num rmy be occafion illy added. 

In ordinate vomitings the operation of internal medicines may 
be aflifted by aromatic fomentations made with wine, applied warm 
to the pit of the ftomach ; or the ufe of the ftomach.plafter, with 
the addition of a little Theriaca, 

OF A LOOSENESS. 

A LOOSENESS may generally be reckoned falutary when 
the (tools are four, flimy, green, or curdled. It is not the dif- 
charge, but the production of fuch ftools, -which ougjit to be reme- 
died. Even where the purging is thin and watery, it ought not to 
be checked too fuddenly,as it often proves critiral, efpecially when 
the child has caught cold, or an eruption on the ikin has difappear- 
ed. Sometimes an evacuation of this kind fucceeds a humid (late 
e>f the atmofphere, in which cafe it may alfo prove of advantage, by 
carrying off a quantity ot watery humours, which would other- 
wife tend to rehx the habit. 

As the principal intention of the cure of a loofenefs is to evacu- 
ate the offending matter, it is cuftomary to give the patient a gentle 
vomit of ipecacuanha, and afterwards to exhib ! * fmall and frequent 
doles of rhubarb ; interpofing abforbent medicine^, to mitigate the 
acrimony of the humours. The beft purge, however, in this cafe, 
is magnejla alba. It is at the fame time abforbent and laxative, and 
operates without exciting gripes. 

The anftmonial wine, which acts both as an emetic and purge, 
is alfo an excellent medicine in this cafe. By being diluted with 
water, it mav be proportioned to the weakeit conliitution ; and, 
not being difagreeaMe to the palate, it may be repeated^s often as 
occafion requires. Even one dofe will frequently mitigate the dif- 
eafe, and pave the way for the ufe of ablbrbents. If, however, 
the patient's ftrength will permit, the medicine ought to be repeat- 
ed every fix or eight hours, till the ftools begin to affume a more 
nmirar appearance ; afterwards a longer fpace may be allowed to 

( 2 4) 
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intervene between the dofes. When it is neceflary to repeat the 
medicine frequently, the dole ought always to be a little increafed, 
as its efficacy is generally diminifhed by ufe. 

Some upon the firit appearance of a loofenefs, fly immediately 
to the- ufe of aSforbent medicines and aflringents. If thefe be ad. 
miniftered before the offend'ng humours are difcharged, though 
the dii'eaie may appear to be mitigated for a little time, it foon af- 
terwards breaks forth with greater violence, and often proves fatal. 
After proper evacuations, however, thele medicines may be ad- 
Ecimftered with confiderable advantage. 

Should any gri pings ©r reltlefmefs remain after the ftonrcch 
■and bowels have been deanfed, a tes-ipocnful of the fyrup of pop- 
pies may be given in a little fimole cinnamon- water, three or four 
times a-day, till theie lymptoms have ceafed. 

OF ERUPTIONS. 

CHILDREN, while on the bread, are feldora free from erup- 
tions of one kind or other. The fe , however, are not often danger- 
ous, and ought never to be dried up but with the greateft caution. 
They tend to free the bodies of infants from hurtful humours, 
whkh, if retained, might produce fatal diforders. 

The eruptions of children are chiefly owing to improper food 
and nfgled of deanficefs. ' If a child be fluffed at all hours with 
food that its ftomrchis not able todigeft, fuch food not being pro- 
perly affitmlated, inftead of nourif^ing the body, fills it with grofs 
humours. Thefe muft either break out in form of eruptions upon 
the ikin, or remain in the body, and occafion fevers and other in- 
ternal diforders. That neglect of deanKnefs is a very general c: ufe 
»of eruptive diforders, muft be obvious to every one. The children | 
-of the poor, and of all who defpife cleanlinefs, are almoft conftant- 
•iy found tofwarm with vermin, and are generally covered with the 
fcab, itch, and other eruptions. 

When eruptions are the effect of improper food, cr want p 
dfanlinefc, a proper attention to thefe alore will generally be vm 
:iev~ to remove them. If this ihould not be the c*u>, fome dryang 
m> dicines will be neceffary. When they are applied, the body 
out'h' at the fame time to be kept open, and cold is carefully to be 
avoided. We know no medicine that is more (afe fcr drying up 
cutaneous eruptions than fulphur, provided it be prudently uf d.— 
A little of the fl ur of fulphur may be mixed with freih butter, 
oil, or hog's lard, znd the pans affected frequently touched with it.* 

" Th« following method for drying and curing cutaneou3 eruptions, is deemed not uri- 
worthv attention— It is *n extract of a letter (taken from a Calcutta caoer) from a Gentle- 
man of the Faculty, at Fort St. George, to the Doctor of the Bengal Eftablilhment : 

** Sir PjuI joddrel, from his (kill in botany, h»» me4e a difcovery which is likely to 
prove of importance to the hea'th and eafe of the Europeans in India ; and will tend_ to the 
extirpation of that cruel malady, the ringworm $ and the remedy is. as fimp'e as itiseffica 
cious. It confifb in nothing more than a frequent embrocation, or friction of the parts when 
the eruption prevails- wi'h common mujhrcm ketchup. This remedy, fimpie as it appe»r»i 
has never b^-n kmwn to fait in rermvmg the ring-worm, itcb, or any other cutaneous ertp* 
■lion, after every noftrum has failed. 

" Sir Paul accounts for this efficacy of the vegetable curative, in the known notion' 
property of the mufhroom to all an^malcuia. The Solution or elTence of this fungus i: ptos*;i 
bv i f'is difcoverv, to beir fuch enmity to the minute infect which is tiieoccult caufe of thii 
riiforder, that it imm-diately perforates the cuticle, and totally exterminates the inieclion. 
The experiment is eafv, and atrial is recommended to chofe afflicted with rir.g.iutrms ,utt«^ 
or captions erf anv.ftjn^." > ' ». 
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The mo^: obftinate of all the eruptions incident to children, 

are the tinea capitis, orfcabbed head, and chilblains. The (cabbed 

of'ei exceeding difficult to cure, and fometimes indeed the 
;r.oves worfe than the difeafe. I have frequently known chil- 
dren feized with internal dif rders, of which they died foou after 
their teabbed heads had been healed by the application of drying 
medicines.* The cure ought always firft to be attempted by keep- 
ing the h^-id very cl*ran, cutting off the hair, combing and brufhing 
away the fcabs, &c. If this is not fufficient, let the head be fhavecl 
once a- week, wafh-d daily with foap fuds, 2nd gently anointed with 
almimm;. made of train oil eight ounces, red precipitate, in fine 
powder, one drachm. And it there be proud flefh, it mould be 
touchea with a bit of blue vitriol, or fprinkled with a little burnt 
alum. While thefe things are doing, the patient muft be confined 
to a regular light dier, the body mould be Jcept gently open; and 
cold, as far as poffibie, ought to be avoided. To prevent any bad 
confeqnences from ft ipping this difcharge, it will be proper, efpeci- 
ally in children of a grofs habit, to make an iflue in the neck or 
arm, which may be kept open till the patient becomes more ftrong, 
and tie conftituticn be foriewhat mended. 

Chilblains commonly attack children in cold weather. They 
are generally occafioned by the feet or hands being kept long wet 
or cold, and afterwards fuddealy heated. When children are cold, 
inftcad of taking exercife to warm themfelves gradually, they run 
tothenre. This occafions a fudden rarefaction of the humours, 
and an infraction - of the veffels ; which being often repeated, the 
veffels are at l<ift over- di ft ended, and forced to give way. 

To prevent it, violent c Id and fudden heat muft be equally 
avoided. When the parts begin to look red and fwell, the patient 
ought to be purged, and to have the afF'&sd parts frequently rub- 
bed with Ttuiftard and brandy, or fomething of a warming nature. 
They ought likewif* to be covered with flannel, and kept warm and 
dry. Some apply warm ames between cloths, to the fwelled parts, 
which frequently help to reduce them. Whtn there is a fore, it 
muft be dreffed with Turner's cera:e, the ointment of tutty, the 
plater of cerus, or fome other drying ointment. Thcfe fores are 
indeed troublefome, but feldom dangerous. They generally heal as 
foon as the warm weather feis in. 

OF THE CROUP, OR HIVES. 

CHILDREN are often feized very fuddenly with this difeafe, 
which, if not quickly relieved, proves mortal. It is known by va- 
rious names in different parts of Britain. On the eaft coaii of 

• 1 fornetirrte ago faw a vei-y ftriklng inftance of the danger of fubftifuting drying medi- 
cines in the place of cl.-anlinefs jnd wholefome food, inth:' Foundling Hofpital at Ackworth, 
where the children wee grievoufly afflidted with fcabbed heads, and other cutaneous difor- 
ders. Uoon inquiry it was found, that very little attention was paid ei'her to the propriety 
or foundnefs of their prcv'.fions, and that cteanlinefs was tota ly negle&ed ; accordingly it 

was advifed, that they ihould have more wholefome food, and be kept thoroughly clean 

This advice, however, was not followed. It was too troublefome to the lervaoU, ftiperin - 
tendanu, &c. The bufrnrfs was to be done by medicine ; which was accordingly attempted, 
but had nearly proved fatal to the whole houfe. Fevers, and other internal disorders imme- 
diately appeared, and at length a putrid dyfentery, which proved fo infectious* that it carrrie«j 
off a great mtny of the rtiitdren, and fpread ovet a conftderable part of the neijjjMx>i«iri$» 
country/. 



OF THE* CROUP, OR HIPES. 
Scotland it is called the croup. On the weft they call it the chock or 
fluffing. In lome prts of England, where I have obferved it, the 
gjod women cill it the rifmg.oj the lights, and in America, the hives. 
It feems to be a ip. ties of ajibma attended with very acu f e and vio- 
lent catarrhal f'ymptoms. 

This difeafe generally prevails in cold and wet feafons. It is 
moA, common upon the fea-coaft, and in low marfhy countries. — 
Children of a grofs and lax habit are moft liable to it. I have fome- 
times known it hereditary. It generally attacks children in the 
night, after having been much expofed to damp cold eafterly winds 
through the day. Damp hcules, wet feet, thin fhces, wetclcthes, 
or any thing that obiirutts the perfpiration, may occafion the croup. 

It is attended with a frequent pulfe, quick acd laborious 
breathicg, which ; s performed with a peculiar kind of crocking 
nc.ife, that may be heard at a confiderable di^ance. The voice is 
fharp and ihrUl, and the face is generally much flufhed, though 
fomeiimes it is of a livid colour. 

When a child is ieized with the above fymptoms, his feet 
fhould be immediately put into warm water. He ought likewife 
to be bled,* and to have a Lxative clyfter adminiftered as foon as 
peflible. He mould be made to breathe over the fteams of warm 
waierand vinegar ; or an emollient deco&ion, and emollient cata- 
plafms or- fomentations may be applied round his neck. If the 
fymptoms do not aba!e, a bliftering-plafter muft be applied round 
the neck, or between the moulders, and the child may take fre- 
quency a table-fpoocful of the following julep : Take penny-royal , 
water three ounces, fyrup of althea and of poppies, each one ounce,, 
mix them together. 

Alafcetida is found to have a good effect in this cafe. It may.: 
be both given in form of clyfter, and taken by the mouth. < Two 
drachms of afafcetida may bediffolved in one ounce of Mindere- 
rus' fpirit, and three ounces of penny-royal wa f er. A table-fpcon- 
ful of t is mixture may be given every hour, or ofteiirr, if the pa- 
tient's ftomc-ch be able to bear it. If the child cannot be brought 
to take this medicine, two drachms of the afafcetida may be diflbl- 
ved in a common clylter, and adminiftered every fix or eight hours, 
till the violence of the dife:ife abates.f 

To prevent a return of the diforder, all thofe things which oc- 
cafcon it muft carefully be avoided ; as wet feet, cold, damp, eaft- 
erly winds, &c. Children who have had frequent returns of this 
difeafe, or whole conftitutions feem to difpefe them to it, ought to 

* In this difeafe bleeding is not always proper ; but in very full habits it certainly muft 
Re of ufe. 

•f I was lately favoured with a letter from Dr. William Turnbull in London, a phyficiaa 
of great eiperience, and who, from hi- former (kuation on the northeaft coift of England, 
had many opportunities of obferving the fymptoms and progrefs of this danterout difeafe.— 
1 am forry the letter came too late to be inf-rted at length j but as the Doctor's fentiments 
d'rT-r very little from my own, this misfortune is the lefs to be regretted. The Doctor in- 
dited obferves, that he never found Wifterinj? of any fetvice ; but recommends cataplafmi of 
ga lie, camphor and Venice trestle, to be applied both to the throat and foles of the left — 
He like»vife recorr.mends 'jolufTes of camphor, caftor, valerian root, fa't of hartshorn 
m ilk, adapted to the age, ftrength, tec. of the patient ; after which he advifes two fp< 
rf the following decoction : Take of garlic and diftilled vinegar each an ounce, hyfop-watcr 
ei|;ht ounces \ beat up the ingredients together, gradually mixing the water, and adding threft 
'>|.fltxa of honey, Let the whole be fmtnVUi over sgentte fire, ana afterwards ftn'irs.i for ufe.' 
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have their diet properly regulated ; all food that is vifcld or hard of 
dig^ftion, and all crude, raw, trafhy fruits are to be avoided. — 
r l hey ought likewife to have a drain conftantly kept open in fome 
part of their body, by means of a (e!cn rr itfue, I have feme- 
times k^own a Burgundy-pitch phfter, wen continually between 
the moulders for feveral years, have a very happy effict. in prevent- 
ing the return cf this dreadful di(; rder. 

OF TEETHING, 

Dr. Arbuthnot obferves, that above 2 tenth part of infants 
die in teething, by (ymptoms proceeding fron the irritsti n of the 
tender nervous pirfsof the jaws, ccofi ning inflammations, fevers, 
convulfions, gangrenes, &c. Thele fymptrms are in a great mea- 
fure owing to the great delicscy and exquifite fenfi'ilitv of the fter- 
vous fyftem at this time of life, wfrch is too often incrcaled by an 
effeminate education. Herce it comes to pafs, that children who 
are delicately brought up, always luiicr moft in teething, and often 
fall by convulfive diforders. 

About the fixth or feventh month the teeth generally begin to 
make their appearance ; firft, the mcifQrcs y or fore-teeth ; next, the 
camni, or dog-teeth ; and bfily, the mohns, or grinders. About 
the f< veoth year, there cornea a new f t ; and ab-ut the twentieth, 
the two inner grinders, called denies fapicnta, the teeth of wifdom. 

Children about 'he time of cutting their teeth, fl'.ver rmiefi, 
and have geierally a loofenefs. When the teething is difficult, 
efpecially when the dog-teeth begin to make t v, eir way thr ugh the 
gums, the child has ftartiogs in his fle r p, tumours of the gums, 
patchings, gripes, green ftools, the thrum, fever, difficult breach- 
ing, an^. convulfi ns. 

Difficult te -thing requires nearly the fame treatment as an in- 
flammatory difeafe. If the body be bound, it muft be opened either 
by emollient clyfters or gentle purgatives ; as manna, magnrfia albz., 
rhubarb, fenna, or the like. The food mould be light, and in fmall 
quantity ; the drink plentiful, but weak and diluting* as in fu -ions 
of b?.l;n, or of the lime-tree flowers : to which, about 2 third or 
fourth part of milk mny be added. 

If the fev^r be high, bl-eding will be ne'-efTary ; but this ia 
very yomg children ought always to be fparingly performed. It 
is an evacuation which they bear the worn of any. Purging, vom- 
iting, or fweating,' agree much better with them, and are generally 
more benefirial. Harris, however, obferv^s, that when an inflam- 
mation appears, the p yfician will lab <ur in vain, if the :ure be not 
begun with applying a been under each ear. If the child be feized 
with convulfion-fits, a bliftering-plafter may be applied between 
the moulders, or one beiund each ear. 

Sydenham fays, that in fevers occafioned by teething, he never 
found any remedy fo efleclual as two, three, or four drops of fpir- 
its of hartsnorn in a fpoonful of Ample water, or other convenient 
vehicle, given every four hours. The number of dofcs may be 
four, five or fix. I have often prefcribed this medicine with fuccefs, 
but always found a larger dofe neceflary. It may be given from 
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five drops to fifteen or twenty, according to the age of the child, 
and when coftivenefs does net forbid it, three oi«four drops of laud* 
acum may be added to each dofe. 

In Scotland, it is very common, when children are cutting 
the'r teeth, to put a fmall Burgundy^pitch plafter between their 
fhoulders. This generally eafes the tickling cough which attends 
teething, and is by no means an uftlefs application. When the 
teeth are cut witn difficulty, it ought to be kept on during the 
whole time of teething. It may be enlarged as occafion requires, 
and ought to be renewed at leaft once a fortnight. 

Several things have been recommended for rubbing the gums, 
as oils, mucilages, &c. but from thefe, much is nor to be expected, 
If any thing of 'his kind is to be ufed, we would rec\ mmend a little , 
fine honey, which may be rubbed on with thf fing r three or four j 
times a-day. Children are generally at this time difpoie ) to cn«w 
whatever they get into their fojids. Fcr this reTcn they ought j 
never to be without femewhat that will yield a little to the preflure 
of their gums as a cruft of bread, a wax candle, a bit of liquorice- 
root, or luch like. 

With regard to cutting the gums, we have feldom known i'of 
any great benefit- In obftinate cafes, h? wevdr, it ;;ught to be tried. ! 
It may be performed by the finger nail, the e-ge of a fix p 
piece that is worn thin, or any fharp body which can be wirh fatety 
introduced into the mouth ; but a lancet, in a ikilful hand, is cer- j 
tainly the molt proper. 

In order to render the teething left difficult, parents ought to \ 
take care that their children's food be light and wholefome, and i 
that their nerves be braced by fufficient exjpdfe without doors, tl 
ufe of the cold bath, &c. Were thefe things duly regarded, tney 
would have a much better effect than teething necklaces, or other | 
Donfenfical amulets worn for that purpofe* 

OF TH& RICKETS. 

THIS difeafe generally attacks children between the age of 
nine months and two years. It appeared firft in England, aLout 
the time when manufactures began to flourim, and full pr 
moft in towns where the inhabitants follow fedentary employe ents, 
by which means they neglect either to take proper exercifs them* 
felves, or to give it to their children. . 

CAUSES. — One caufe of the rickets is difeafed parents.— 
Mothers of a weak relaxed Habir, who neglect exercife, and live 
upon weak watery diet, can neither be expected to bring forth 
ftrong and healthy children, or to be able to nurfe them after they 
are brought; forth. Accordingly we find, that the children of foch 
women generally die of the rickets, the fcrophuh, confumptions, or 
fuch like difeafes. Children begotten by men in the decline of life, 
who are fubject to the gout, the gravel or other chronic difeafe, or 
who have hesn often afflicted witn the venereal difeafe in their 
youth, are likewife very liable to the rickets. 

Any diforder that weakens the conftitufion, or relaxes the 
habit of children^ as the finall-pox, meafles, teething, the hooping 
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«ough, &c. difpofes them to this difeafe. It may likewife be ccca* 
fioned by improper diet, as food that is either too weak and watery* 

or fo vifcid that the ftomach cannot digeft it. 

Bad nurfrag is the chief caufe of this difeafe. When the curie 
is either difeafed, or has not enough of milk to nourifh the child, it 
cannot thrive. But children funer oftener by want of care in nur- 
fes than wan of food. Allowing an infant to lie or fit too much, 
or net keeping it thoroughly clean in its clothes, has the meft per- 
nicious effects. 

The want of free air is likewife very hurtful to children in 
this refpect. When a nurfe lives in a clofe fmall hcufe, where the 
air is damp and confined, and is too indolent to enrry her child. 
abroad into the open air, it will hardly efoape this difeafe. A 
healthy child fhould always be in motion, nnlefs when afteep ; if it 
be fullered to lie or fit, initead of being toffed and dandled about 
it will not thrive. 

SYMPTOMS.— At the beginning of this difeafe the child's 
flefti grows foft and flabby ; its ftrength is diminifhed ; it lofes its 
wonted cheerfulnefs, looks more grave and compofed than is vstti- 
ral for its age, and does not chufe to be moved. The head and 
belly become too large in proportion to the other parts ; the face 
appears full, and the complexion florid. Afterwards the bones be- 
gin to be affected, efpecially in the more foft and fpungy parts.— 
Hence the wrifts and ancles become thicker than omal ; the fpme 
or back-bone puts on an unnatural fhape ; the breaft is likewife 
often deformed ; and the bones of the arms and legs grow crook- 
ed AH thefe fymptoms vary according to 'he violence cf the dif- 
eafe. The puhe is generally quick, but feeble ; the appetite and 
digeftion for the raoft part bad ; the teeth come flowly and with 
difficulty, and thsy often rot and fall out afterwards. Rickety 
children generally have great acutenefsof mind, and an underftand- 
mg above t<*eir years. Whether this is owing to the'r being more 
in the company of adults than other children, or to the preternatu- 
ral enlargement of the brain, is not material. 

REGIMEN.— As this difeafe is always attended with evident 
fignsnf we^knefs and relaxation, our chief aim in the cure mnft 
be to brace and ftrengthen the foiids, and to promote digeftion and 
the due preparation of the fluids. Thefe important ends will be 
bed anfwered by wholefome nourifhing dte% luited to the age and 
ftrength of the patient, op*n diy air, and fuffider t exereife. If the 
child has a bad nurfe, who either neglects her duty, or does net 
ur.derftend it, fhe fhould be changed. If the feafon be_ cold, the 
child ought to be kept warm ; and when the weather is hot, it 
ought to be kept cool ; asfweating is apt to weaken it, and ^ too 
great a degree of cold has the fame effect. The limbs fhould be 
rubbed frequently with a warm hand, and the child kept as cheer- 
ful as poflible. 

The diet ought to be dry and nourifhing, as good bread, roaft- 
ed flefh, &c. Bifcait is generally reckoned the beft bread ; and 
pigeons, pullets, veal, rabbits, or mutton roafted or minced, are: 
<he moft proper flefh. If the child be too young for flefh-meats, he 
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may have rice, millet, or pearl-barley boiled with raifins, to which 
may be added a little wine and fpice. Mis drink may be g„od 
claret mixed with an equal quantity of water. Tfcofe who c 
afford claret, msy give the child now and then a wine gla!s of mild 
ale, or g^od porter. % - 

MEDICINE.— Medicines are here cf little avail. The difeafe 
may often be cured by the nurfe, but feldom by the phyfician. In 
children of a grols habit, gentle vomit* and repeated purges of 
rhubarb may fometimes be of ule, but they will feldom carry offthe 
difeafe ; that mull depend chiefly upon fuch things as br:ce and 
itrengthen the fyftem ; for which purpofe, btfides thn regimen 
mentioned above, we would recommend the cold bath, efpecially in 
the warm feafon. It muft however be ufed with prudence, as feme 
licketty children cannot bear it. The beft time fcr ufmg tl e cold 
jbath is in the morning, and the child fhould be well rubbed with a 
cjry cloth immediately after he comes out of it. 

Sometimes iffues have been found beneficial in this difeafe.— 
They are peculiarly neceffary for children who abound with gr^fs 
humours. An infufion of the Peruvian bark in wine or .;le would 
♦be of fervice, were it poffible to bring them to take it. We might 
here mention many other medicines which have been recommended 
ibr the rickets ; but as there is far more dan er in tnifting to thefe 
tfhan in neglecting them altogether, we chufe rather to pafs them 
over, and to recommend a proper regimen as the thing chiefly to be 
depended oil 

> QF CONVULSIONS. 

THOUGH more children are faid to die of convuhnns than 
iof any other difeafe, yet they are for the moft part only a tymptom 
jof fome other malady. Whatever greatly irritates or ftimulatci 
the nerves may occafion convulfions. Hence infants whe fe nervef 
are eafrly affecled, are often thrown into convulfions by ary tl ing 
that irritates the alimentary canal; likewife by teething; i'rait 
clothes ; the approach of the imall pox, mealies, or ether eruptive 
idifeafes. 

When convulfions proceed from an irritation of the ft.:mach 
or bowels, whatever clears them of their acrid contents, cr renders 
thefe mild and inofteniive, will generally perform a cun ; wh-re- 
jfore, if the child be coftive, the beft way will be to begin wth a 
clyfter and afterwards to give a gentle vomit, which Buy N e re- 
peated occalionally, and the body in the mean time kept open by 
gentle dofes of magnefia alba, or fmall quantities of rhubarb mixed 
,with the powder of crab's claws. 

Convulfions which precede the eruption of the fnp.ll-pox or 
meafles, generally go off upon thefe making their appearance. The 
principal danger in this cafe arifes from the fears and apprehen- 
sions of thofe who have the care of the patient. Convulfions are 
very alarming, and fomething muft be done to appeafe the affright- 
ed parents, nurfes, &c. Hence the unhappy infant often under- 
§oes bleeding, bliiiering, and feveral other operations, to the great 
auger of its life, when a little time, bathing the feet in warm 
watejc ajwi tfurowirjg i^a mild clyfter, would have fet all to right* 
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When eonvulfion-fits arife from the cutting of teeth, befides 
gentle evacuations, we would recommend blifterng, and the ufe of 
antifpafmxlic medicines, as the tincture of foot, afafcctida,or caftor. 
A few drops of any of thefe may be mixed in a cup of white-wine 
whey, and given occafionally. 

When c onvulfions proceed from any external caufe, as the 
preffure cccafi ned by ftrait clothes or bandages, &c. thefe 
ought immediately to be removed ; though in this cafe taking away 
the caufe will not always remove the effect, yet it ought to be 
done. It is not likely that the patient will recoveft, as long as the 
caufe which firft gave rife to the diforder continues to act. 

When a child is feized with convulfions without having any 
complaint in the b wels, cr fymptoms of teething ; or any r.ifh or 
other difcharge wMch has been luddenly dried up^ we have reafon 
to conclude that it is a primary difeafe, and proceeds immediately 
from the brain. Cafes of this kind, however, happen but feldoiu, 
which is very fortunate, as lit'le can be done to relieve the unhap- 
py patient. When a difeafe proceeds from an original fault in the 
formation or ftru&ure of the brain itfelf, we cannot expect that it 
mould yield to medicine. But as this is not always V*e caufe, even 
of convulftons which proceed immediately from the brain, fome at- 
tempis fhould be made to remove them. The chief intention to be 
purfue d for this purpofe, is to make fome derivation from the head, 
by blifkrhg, purging, aid the like. Should thefe fail, uTues ojt 
fetonsmay be put in the neck, or between the moulders. 

OF WATER IN THE {IE AD. 

THOUGH water in the head, or a dropfy of the brain, may 
affect adults as well as children, yet, as the latter are more pecu- 
liarly liable to it, we thought that it would be moft proper to place 
it among the difeafes of infants. 

CAUSES. — A dropfy of the brain may proceed from injuries 
done to the brain itfelf by falls, blows, or the like ; it may alfo pro- 
ceed from an original laxity or weaknefs of the brain ; from fcirr- 
hons tumours or excrefcences within the fkull ; a thin watery (late 
of the blood ; adhninifhed ficreticn of urine ; a ludden check of 
the perfpiration ; and ladly, from tedious and lingering difeafes, 
which wafte and confume the patient. 

SYMPTOMS.— This difeafe has at firft the appearance of?, 
flow fev r ; the patient complaios of a pain in the crown of his 
head or over ids eyes ; he fhuns the light ; is fick, and fometimes 
vomits ; his pulfe is irregular and generally low ; though he feems 
heavy and dull, yet he does not fleep ; he is fometimes delirious, 
and frequently (ees objects double ; towards the end of this com- 
monly fat.il difeare, the pulfe becomes more frequent, the pupils 
are generally dilated, the cheeks fiufhed, the patient becomes com- 
atole, and convulfions enfue.* 

MEDICINE. — No medicine has hitherto been found fufficient 
to carry off a dropfy of the brain. It is laudable, however, to 

• I very lately loft a patient in this difeafe, where 1 curious mctaftafij feemed to tak« 
place. The water at firft appeared to be in the abdomen, afterwards in the brtatt, and Jaft 
flf aii it rRcuatcd u» to the brain, where it foon proved fatal, 
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make fome attempts, as time or chance may bring many things to 
light, of which at prefent we have no idea. The medicines gener- 
ally ufed are, purges of rhubarb or jalap, with calomel or blift>r- 
irg-plafters applied to the neck or back part of the head. To which 
we would beg leave to add diuretics, or medicines which promote 
the frcretion of urine, fuch as are recommended in the common 
drcpfy. A difcharge from the nofe ought hkewife to be promoted 
by caufing the patient to fnuff the powder of afarum, white helle- 
bore or the like. 

Some practitioners have of late pretended to cure this difeafe 
by the ufe of mercury. I have not been fo happy as to fee any 
mftances of a cure bekg performed in a confirmed dropfy of th e 
brain ; but in fo defperate a malady every thing deftrves atrial.; 
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OF SURGERr.* 

O defcribe all the operations of furgery, and to point out 
the different difeafes in which thefe operations zr: neceflary, would 
extend ihis article far beyond the limits allotted to it : we muft 
therefore confine our obfervations to fuch cafes as molt generally 
occur, and in which proper affiftance is either not afked, or not 
always to be obtained. 

Trough an acquaintance wi'h the ftruclure of the human body 
is indifpeniably neceffary to qualify a man for heir;g an expert 
furgeon ; yet many things may be done to fave the lives of their 
fellow-men, in emergencies, by thole who are no adepts in anato- 
my. It is amazing with what facility the pe?iar,ts daily perform 
operations upon brute animals, which are not cf a lei's .nfficult na- 
ture thao many of thoie performed on the human fpecies *, yet they 
Seldom fail of fuccef?. 

Indeed evsry man is in fo*ne meafure a furgeon whether he 
will be or net. lie feels an inclination to aiTift his fellow-men in dif- 
trefs, and accidents happen every hour which give occalion to exer- 
eife this feeling. The feelings of the heart, however, when not 
directed by the judgment are apt to miilead. Thus one, by a ralh 
attempt to fave his friend, may lometimes deftroy him ; while 
another, for fear of doing amifs, ftands ftjll and fees his bofrm 
friend expire without fo much as attempting to relieve him, evea 
when the means are in his power. As every good man would wifh 
to freer a courie different from either of thefe, it will no doubt be 
agreeable to him to know what ought to' be done upon fuch emer- 
gencies. 

f One reafon why this difeafe is leldom or ne«r cured, maybe, that it is feldom known 
till too tar advanced to admit of a remedy. Did parent-? watch the rlrft Symptoms, »nd call 
a pbyfician in due time, I am inclined to think that fomething mig^t be done. But thefe 
fymptoms are not yet Sufficiently known, and are often inftaken even by phjficians them- 
felies. Of this 1 lately law a ftriking inftance in a paten', attended by an eminent practi- 
tioner of this city, who had all along miftaken the difeafe for teething. 

*Lat- Pra&ice has fully proved, that all Surgical Inftruments, except the lancet foe 
Vaccination, dipped in oil at the infant of ufsng, leffens tbs paia— It is falutary alfo to have 
ail initttsments at blood heat. A. £• 
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OF BLEEDING. 
NO operation of furgery is fo frequently necefiary as bleed- 
ing ; it ought therefore to be very generally underftood. But 
though pra&ifed by mid wives, gardeners, blackfmiths, &c. we 
have reafoa to believe that very few know when it is proper. Ev- 
en phy ficians themfelves have been fo muc the dupes of theo- 
ry in this article, as to render it the fubjeft of ridicule. It is, how- 
ever, an operation of great importance, and muft, when feafor.ably 
and pr opsrly performed, be of fmgular fervice to thole in diftrefs. 

Bleeding is proper at the beginning of all inflammatory fevers, 
as pleurifies, peripueumonies, &c. It is likewife proper in all topic- 
al inflammations, as thofe of the inteftines, womb, bladder, fto- 
mach, kidnies, throat, eyes, &c. as alio in the atthma, fciatic pains, 
coughs, head-?.chs, rheumatifms, the apoplexy, ( epilepfy, and 
bloody-flux. After falls, blows, bruifes, or any violent hurt re- 
ceived either externally or internally, bleeding is necefiary. It is 
likewife necefiary for perlbns who have had the misfortune to be 
Itrangled, drowned, fuffocated with foul air, the fumes of metals or 
the like. In a word, whenever the vital motions have been fud- 
denly ftopt from any caufe whatever, except in iwocnings occaf;on- 
ed by mere weaknefs or hyfeeric afteclions, it is proper to open a 
vein. But in all diforders proceeding from a relaxation of the fol- 
ids, and an impoverifhed flate of the blood, as dropfies, cacochy- 
mies, &c. bleeding is improper. 

Bleeding for topical inflammations ought always to be per. 
formed as near the part affe&sd as poflible. When this can be 
done with a lancet, it is to be preferred to any other method ; but 
where a vein cannot be found, recourfe mull be had to leeches Gr 
cupping. 

Tne quantity of blood to be let rauft always be regulated by 
the ftrength, age, conftitution, manner of life and other circumftan- 
ces, relating to the patient. It would be ridiculous to fuppofe that 
a child could bear to loofe as much blood as a grown perlbn, or 
that a delicate lady mould be bled to the fame extent as a robuft 
man. 

From whatever part of the body blood is to be let, a bandage 
muft be applied between that part and the hesrt. As it is often ne- 
cefiary, in crder to raife the vein, to make the bandage prerty tight, 
it will be proper in fuch cafes, as foon as the blood begins to flow, 
to flacken it a little. The bandage ought to be applied at leaft an 
inch, or an inch and an half, from the place where the wound is 
intended to be made. 

Perfons not /killed in anatomy ought never to bleed in a vein 
that lies over an artery or a tendon, if they can avoid it. The 
former may eafily be known from its pulfation or beating, and the 
latter from its feeling hard or tight like a whip cord under the fin- 
ger- 
It was formerly a rule, even among thofe who had the charac- 
ter of being regular practitioners, to bleed their patients in certain 
difeafes till they fainted. Surely a more ridiculous rule could not 
be propgfed, One perfon will faint at the very light of a lancet, 
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while another will lofe almoit the whole blood of his body before 
he faints. Swooning depends more upon the ttate of the nun I than 
of the body: befides, it may often be occafi.ned cr prevented by 
the nfanner in whica the operation is performed. 

C ildren are generally bird wit leeches. This, though fome- 
times receflary, is a very troublefome and uncertain practice, it is 
impouTM; to knew what quantity of blood is take:, away by leech. 
es; befides, the ble* ding is often very difficult to ftp, and the 
wounds are not eafily healed. Would thole who practice bleed, 
ing take a little more pains, and accuit m themfelws to bhed chil- 
dren, they would nut find it fuch a difficult operation as they imag. 
ine. 

Certain hurtful prejudices with regard to bleeding ftill prevail 
among the country people. They talk, for instance, of head-veins, 
heart-veins, breaft- veins, &c. and believe that Dleeding in thefe wilj 
certainly cure all difeafes of the parts fromwher.ee they arefuppo- 
ied to come, without confiderh.'g t'.at all the bl ,od veflels ariCe from 
the heart and return to it again; for which reafon. u; Iris in topical in- 
flammations, it fig;.ifies very little from wr,at part of the body tiie 
blood is taken. But this, though a foolifh prejudice, is not near Co 
hurtful as the vulgar notion that the firft bleeding will ptribrm 
wonders. This belief makes them often poftpone ihe op. ration 
when necefTary, in order to referve it for (bme more important oc- 
casion, and when they thiak-themfelves in extreme danger, hey fly 
to it for relief whether it be proper vr u^r. BleedL.g at certain 
ftated periods or feafons has likewife bad eflk&s. 

it is a common notion that bleeding :n the feet draws the hu- 
mours downwards, and confequently cures difeafes cf the head and 
other fuperior parts ; but we have already obferved that, in all 
topical affections, the blood ought to be drawn as near the part as, 
poffible. When it is necefTary. however, to bleed in the toot or 
hand, as the veins are fmall, and. the bleeding is apt to ft p too loon, 
the part ought to be iramerfed in warm wattr, and kept there till a 
fufticient quantity of blood be let. 

We fn ill not fpend time in defcribing the manner of perform- 
ing this operation : that will be better learned by example than 
precept. Twenty pages of defcription would not convey lo juft an 
idea of the operation as feeing it once performed by an expert 
hand. Neither is it neceffiry to point out the different parts or the 
body from wnence blood may be taken, as the arm, fo:t, f Tehead, 
temples, neck, &c. Thefe will readily occur to every intellig.nt 
perfon, and the foregoing obfervati ,ns wiil be fufficie t for deter- 
mining which of them is moft proper up ,n any particular occafion. 
In all cafes where the intention is merelv to ieff.n the general mafs 
of blood, the arm is the moft commodious part of the body in 
which the operation can be performed. 

OF INFLAMMATIONS AND ABSCESSES. 

FROM whatever caufe an inflammation proceeds, it muft ter- 
minate either by difperfion, fuppuration, or gangrme. Though it 
js impaflible to foretell with certainty ia which of thefe ways any- 
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particular inflammation will terminate, yet a probable conjecture 
may be formed with regard to the event, from a knowledge of the 
patient's age and coi ftitution. Inflammations happening in a flight 
degree upon col Is, and without any previ us indiipcfition, will -moft- 
probably be difperf:d ; thofe which fcllcw clofe upon a fever, or 
happen to perfois of a grofs habit of body, will generally fup- 
purate ; and th- 'fe which attack very old people, cr perfons of a 
dropfical habit, will have a ftrong tendency to gangrene. 

If the inflammation be flight, and the conftitution found, the 
difperfion ought always to be attempted. This will be beft'pro- 
m-ted by a flender diluting diet, plentiful bleeding, and repeated 
purges. The part itfel' rauft be fomented, and, ifthe ikin be very 
tenfe, it may be embrocated with a mixture of three-fourths of 
fweet oil, and one fourth of vinegar, and afterwards covered with 
a piece of wax-plafter. 

If notwithstanding thefe applications, the fymptomalic fever 
increales, and the tumour becomes larger, with a violent pain and 
pulfation, it will be proper to promote the fuppuration. The beft 
application f r this purpofe is a ibft poultice, which may be renew- 
ed twice a-day. If the fuppuration proceeds but flowly, a raw on- 
ion cut fmall or v : railed may be fpread upon the poultice. When 
the abfcels is ripe or fit for opening, which may eafily be ktk wn 
fr m the thinnefs of the ikin in the meft prominent part of it a 
fluctuation of matter which may he felt under the finger, and gen- 
erally fpeaking,an abatement of the pain, it may be opened either 
with a lancet or by means of cauftic. 

.The Iaft way in which an inflammation terminates, is in a gan- 
grene or mortification, the approach of which may be known bv 
the following fymptoms : the inflammation lofes its rednefs and 
becomes dulkifh or livid; the tenfion of the Ikin goes off, and it 
feels flabby ; hrtie bladders filled with ichor of difieren' col-urs 
fpread all over it : the tumour fubfides, ^:d from a dufkifh com 
plexion becomes black ; a quick low pulfe, with cold clammv 
(wears, are the immediate forerunners of death. 

; When the fymptoms firft appear, the part ought to be dreffed 
with London treacle, or a cataplafin made of lixivium and bran 
Should the fymptoms become wpffe, the part muft be Scarified and 
afterwards drefled with baulicum foftened with oil of turpentine 
All the dreflings muft be applied warm. With regard to internal 
medicines, the patient muft be fupported with generous cordials 
and the Peruvian bark exhibited in as large doles as the ftomach 
will bear it. If ! he mortified parts mould feparate, the wound will 
become a common uicer, and muft be treated accordingly 
. ,. ™ s article includes the treatment of all thofe d.feal'es, which 
in different parts of the country, go by the names of bites] imtoli- 
humes, whitloes, Sec. J hey are all abfeeffes in confequence of a pre 
vious inflammation, which, if poflible, ought to be difcuffed • but' 
when ths cannot be done, the fuppuration ihould be promoted' and 
the matter difcharged by an incifun, ifneceflary; afterwards the 
tore may be drefled with yellow bafilicum, or fome other c!keftii* 
fitment. -*b«n#« 
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OF WOUNDS. 

NO part of medicine has been more miftaken than the treat- 
ment or cure of wounds. Mankind in general believe that cer- 
tain herbs, ointments, and platters are pofTefTed of wonderful heal- 
ing powers, and imagine that no wound can be cured without the 
application of them. It is however a fact, that no external appli- 
cation whatever contributes towards the cure of a wouud, any 
ether way than by keeping the parts foft, clean, and defending them 
from the external air, which may be as effectually done by dry lint, 
as by the nv ft pompous applications, while it is exempt from 
many of the bad confe qtiences attending them. 

The fame obfervnti on holds with refpect to internal applica- 
tions. Thefe, only promote the cure of wounds as far as they 
tend to prevent a fever, or to remove any caule that might obftrucl: 
or impede the operations of Nature. It is Nature alone that cures 
wounds : All that arr can do is to remove obftacles, and to put the 
parts in fuch a condition as is the mod favourable to Nature's 
efforts. 

With this fimple view we fhall confider the treatment of 
wounds, and endeavour to point out fuch fteps as ought to be 
taken to facilitate their cure. 

The firft thing to be done when a perfon has received a 
wound, is to examine whether any foreign body be lodged in it, as 
wood, ftone, iron, lead, glafs, dirf, bits of cloth, or the like.— 
Thefe, if pMfible, ought to be extracted, and the wound cleaned, 
before any dreffings be applied. When that cannot be effected 
with fafety, on account of the patient's weaknefs, or lofs of blood, 
they muft be fufFered to remain in the wound, and afterwards ex- 
tfacted when he is more able to bear it. 

When a w&und penetrates into any of the. cavities of the 
body, as the breajt, the bowels, &c. or where any confiderablc 
Mood-vefTel is cut, a fkilful furgeon. ought immediately to be called, 
otherwife the patient may Me his life. But fometimes the dif- 
charge of t>lo< d is To great, that if it be not ftopt, (he patient may die 
even before a furgeoo, though at no great diftance, can arrive. — 
In this cafe, fomething muft be done by thofe who are prefent. If 
the wound be i i any f thelimbs,the bleeding may generally be ftopt 
by applying a tight ligature or bandage roui> 1 the member a little 
above the wound. The befl method of doing this is to put aftrong 
broad garter roun-i the part, but fo flack aseafily to admit a fmall 
piece of ftick to be put under it, which muft be twifted, in the fame 
manner as a countryman does a cart rope to fecure his loading, till 
the bleeding flops. Whenever this is the cafe, he muft take care 
to twift it no longer, as ftraining it too much might occafion an in- 
flammation of the parts, and endanger a gangrene. 

In parts where this bandage cannot be applied, various other 
methods may be tried to flop the bleeding, as the application of 
Ityptics, aftringents, &c. Cloths dipped in a folution of blue vit- 
riol in water, or thejiyptic water of the Difpenfatories, may be ap- 
plied to the wound. When thefe cannot be obtained , ftrong fpirits 
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«F wine may be ufed. Some recommend the agaric * of the oak as 
prefer tble to any of the other llypucs ; and indeed it deferves con 
fideraole eacomiurns. 

It is eafty obtained, and ought to be kept in every family* in 
cafe of accidents. A piece of it mull be laid upon the wound, and 
covered with a go 3d de.il of lint, above which a bandage may be 
applied fo 'ight r.s to keep it firmly on. 

Though (pirits, tinctures, and hot b^faras may be ufed, in 
order to ft p the bleeding when it is exceffive, they. are improper an- 
other times. They do not promote, but retard the cure, and often 
change a ilnple wound into an ulcer. People imagine, becaufe hc/t 
balfams con^althe blx>d, andfeem, as it were, to (odder up the 
wiund, that they there-fore healit ; but this is only a deception. — 
They may indeed flop the flowing blood, by fearieg the mouths ot 
the veiftls ; but, by rendering the parts callous they obftrucl the 
cure. 

In fl ght wounds, which do not p?ne>rafe much deeper than 
the fkin, the befc appl ; cation is a bit of the common bla < k flicking- 
pla' v er. 1' .is keeps the iides of the wound together, and prevents 
the air from hurting it, which is all that is _ neceffary. When a 
wou>id penetrates deep, it is not fafe to keep i's lips quiteel Ae : this 
keeps in the mrtter, a;id is apt to make the wound fetter. In this 
cafe the beft way is to fill the wou,?d with fl ft lint, commonly call 
ed caddis. It however muft not be fluffed in to.") hard, otherwife it 
wiil do hurt, i he lmrmay be covered with a cloth dipped in oil, 01 
fpread with the common wax-plafter ; r and the whole mull tc 
kept on by a proper bandage. 

We mall not fpend time in defcribing the different bandage? 
that may be propsr for wounds in different parts of the body ; 
common fenfe will generally fuegeft the moll commodious method 
of applying a bandage ; beiide, delcriptions of this kind are no' 
calily underftood or remembered. 

The firft dreffmg ought to continue on for at lead two days - 
after which it maybe removed, and frefh lint applied as before.—^ 
If any part of the firft dreffing (ticks fo clofe as not to be removed 
with eafe crfafety to the patient, it may be allowed to continue 
and frefh lint dipped in fweet oil laid over i f . This wiil (often ir' 
fo as to make it come off eafily at the next dreffing. Afterwards 
the wound may be dreffed twice a-diy in the fame manner till it be 
quite heiLd. Thofe who are fond of falvts or ointments, may 
after the wound is become very fuperficial, drefs it with the yellow 

• Dr. TWTbt, in his «' Advice to the people," gives the following directions for gather- 
ing, preparing, and applying theagaric._ "Gather in autumn," fays he, " whi!« the hnc 
weather lafts, the agaric of the oak, which is a kind of fungu« or excrefeence iffuing from' 
the wood of that tree. It confifts at firft of four parts, which prefent themfelves fuccefll vely ■ 
t. The outward rind, or (kin, which may be thrown away. a. The part immediately unrier 
tWi rind which is the beft of all. Tbisis to be beat well with a hammer Ml it becomes Mt 
ind ve-y pliable. Thiiistheonly preparation it requires, and a dice of it cf a proper fize is to be 
applied d'reclly over the burft ; ng-open blood vefftls. It conftringes and brings them clofe 
together, ftops thf bleeding, and generally falls off at the end of two day». j. The third 
part adhering to the fecond may ferve to ftopthe bleeding from the fmaller vcflels : and the 
fourth and laft cz-t may be reduced to powder as conducing to the fame purpoie." Where the 
agaric cannot be had, fpmge mav be ufed in it* ftead. it muft be applied ia the fame maa- 
Der, and has nearly the fame effects. «« 

f See Appendix, Wax-flajler, 
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bafiiicvm ; * and if fungus, or what is called pmidflejh, fhould rife in 
the wound, it may be checked, by mixing with the ointment a little 
burnt alum or red precipitate of mercury. 

When a wound is greatly inflamed, the mcft proper application 
fe a poultice of bread and milk, foftened with a little 1'weet oil or 
frefh butter. This muft be applied inftead cf a plafter, and fhould 
be changed twice a-day. 

If the wound be ltfge, and there is reaion to tear an innam- 
mation, the patient fhculd be kept on a very low diet. He muft 
abftain from flelh, ftrong liquors, and every thing that is of a heat- 
ing nature. If he be of a full habit, and lus lott but little blood 
from the wound, he muft be bled ; and, if the fymptoras be urgent, 
the operation may be repeated. But when the patient has been 
greatly weakened by lofs of blood from the wound, it will be dan- 
gerous to bleed him, even though a fever mould enfue. Nature 
mould never be too far exhaufted. It is always more fafe to allow 
her to ft niggle with the difeafe, in her own way, than to fmk the 
patient's ftrength by exceflive evacuations 

Wounded perfons ought to be kept perfectly quiet and eafy. 
Every thing that ruffles the mind or moves the paffions, as love, 
anger, fear, excrilivejov, &c. are very hurtful. They ought above 
all things to abftain from venery. The b dy mould be kept gently 
open either by laxative clyfters, or by a cool vegetable diet, as 
roafted apples, ftewed prunes, boiled fpinnage, and fuch like, 

OF BURNS AND SCALDS. § 
VARIOUS remedies are recommended for the treatment of 
thefe accidents ; and it happens fortunately for the preflure of fuch • 
an emergency, that fome of the moft common things are alfo the 
moft ufeful on the occafion. The pain of burns and fcalds may be 
inftan'ly abated by immerfing the part articled in cold water, or in- 
deed in any cold fluid, or in (pirits of wine. An excellent applica- 
tion likewife is vinegar, with or without powdered chalk in it. If 
the injury be on the fingtrs or hands, *he applicati n may be made 
bv immerfion ; but if in any part where this w.uld be inconveni- 
ent the vinegar may be applied by means of linen rags dipped in 
it ' I flight injuries, the vinegar, if early and affdu ufly applied, 
will ofitfelf foon eff eta cure ; but mould any degree of pain re- 
turn, the immerfion or fomentation muft be repeated. 

In recent burns or fcalds, attended with large t lifters, excoria- 
tions, or lofs of fubftance, the vinegar ought to be applied till the 
pain nearly ceafes, which generally happens within eight hours.— 
Many practitioners recommend (pirits of turpentine inftead of vine- 
gar ; or lime-water and linfeed-oil. The vinegar need not be era- 
ployed longer than t elve hours, except on the outfide of the fores, 
which, whib they cortinue to be fwelled or inflamed, fhculd be 
fomented for a minute or two before they are drefled. 

For drafting the fores which arife from burns or lcalds, one of 
the beft applications is a poultice of bread, water, and fweet oil. — 
This mould be removed in fix hours, when the fore? are to be 

• 9?e Aporn<Kx, Yriiow Eastx.icvm ; 
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covered with chalk finely powdered, till it has abforbed the matter? 
and appears quite dry. A frefh poultice muft be laid over the 
whole, which, with the fprinkling of the chalk, is to be repeated 
mornbg and evening till the fores are healed. . 

After the fecond or third day, if the fores be on a part of the 
body where it is difficult to keep the poultice from fhifting,a pUfter 
of cerate thickly fpread, may be ufed as a fubftitute in the day time. 

When there are large blifters upon the par - , th a y fh mid be 
opened with a lancet before the application of thevinegar ; and the 
water they contain be prefled out with a linen cloth, that the vine- 
gar may act more clofely upon the burnt flefh, which in this cafe it 
does eilicacioufly. In fevere cafes, and in ccld weath r, the vine- 
gar fhould be nearly blood-warm. 

If the patient will not fufFer thevinegar to be applied immedi- 
ately to the furface, coi account of the pain it excites, a linen rag 
foaked in fweetoil may be prev : oufly laid on the part, covering the 
whole with cloths dipped in vinegar ; and thefe applications are to 
beoccafionally repeated till the pain and inflammation be entirely 
remo ed ; after which the parts mould be drefTed, or, if the burn- 
ing be very deep, with a mixture of that and yellow bafdicum. 

When the burn or fcald is violent, or has produced a high de- 
gree t>f iaiia.mniti du, fo that there is reafon to be app^ehenfive of 
a gangrene, the fame method of cure becomes necelfary as in other 
violent inflammations. The patient, in this cafe, muft be put 
upon a low diet, and drink plentifully of weak diluting liquors. — 
He muft likewife be bled, and his body be kept open. But if the 
burnt parts ihouidbecome livid or black, with other fymptoms of 
mortification, it will be neceflary to apply to them camphorated 
fpirits of wine, tinttu e . f myrrh, and other atftifeptics or correctors 
of putrefaftion, mixed with a decoction of the Peruvian bark. la 
this cafe, the bark muft hkewife be taken internally ; the patient at 
the fam? time ulbg a more generous diet, with wine, fpiceries, &c. 

When barns are occafi :ned by the explofion of gun powder, 
fome of the grains of the powder are apt to be forced into the it in. 
At firft they produce much irritation ; and, if they be not remov- 
ed, they commonly leave marks which remain during life. The? 
fhouid therefore oe picked out as foon as poffible after the acci- 
dent ; and to prevent inflammation, as well as to diflolve any pow- 
der which may remain, the parts affefted, fhould be covered for a 
day or two with emollient poultices. 

> A ftrongfolutronoffoapin water has long been in ufe with 
artificers employed in any bufmefs expofmg workmen to verv bad 
fcilds. This is allowed to be an excellent remedy. Bu% as the" 
foap would take fome time in diflolviog, and the loluiion fome 
time in cooling, Dr. Underwood recommends a mixture of fix' 
ounces of oflto ten of water, with two drachms of the ley of kali, 
or pot-afh. < This quantity mav be fuflicient for a burn on the hand 
or foot, which is to be immerfed, and kept about haif an hour in 
the liquor, which will remove the injury, if recourie to it immedi- 
ately be had ; but muft be repeated, as the p?in rosy require, if 
th 5 fcald or burn be of Tome Handing. ' 

(25) 
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As example teaches better than precept, I fhall relate the treat- 
ment of the moft dreadful cafe of this kind that has cccured in my 
practice. A middle-aged man, of a good conftitution, fell into a 
large veffel full of boiling water, and miferably fcalded ab ut one 
half of Ms body. As his clothes were on, the burning in fome 
parts was very deep before they could be got off. For the firft two 
days the fcal led parts had been frequently anointed with a mixture 
of lime-water and oil, which is a very proper application for recent 
burnings. On the third day, when 1 firft law him, his fever was 
high, and his body coft,ive,fqr which he was bled/and had ?n emolli- 
ent clyfcer adminiftered. Poultices of bread and milk, foftened 
with frefh butter, were likewife applied to the affected parts, to 
abate the heat and iniiamrnation. His fever flill continuing high, 
he was bled a fecond time, was kept ftrictly on the ceding regi- 
men, took the faline mixture withfmall dofes of nitre, and had an 
emollient clyfter adminiflered once a-day. When the rflamma. 
tion began to abate, the parts were dreffed with a digeflive com- 
pofed of brown cerate and yellow bafilicum.- Where any black 
fpots appeared, they were flightly fcarified, and touched with the 
tincture of myrrh, and to prevent their fpreadirg, the Peruvian 
bark was adminiftered. By this courfe, the man was fo well ia 
three weeks as to be able to attend to his buGnefs. 

The moft ufeful application, we are told, with which families 
can be provided againft any emergency of this kind, is a ftrong 
brine, made by placing fliced potatoes and common fait in alternate 
layers in a pan, allowing them to remain until the whole of the fait 
is itqu-fied ; which mult be then drained off, and kept in bottles, 
properly labeled, ready for immediate ufe. 

OF BRUISES. 

BRUISES are generally productive of worfe confequences 
than wounds. The danger from them dees not appear immedi- 
ately, by which means it often happens that they are neglected. It 
is needlefs to give any denVnkm of a difeaiefo univerfalry known ; 
welhall therefore proceed to point out the method of treating it. 

In ffght bruifes it will be fufficient to bathe the part with 
warm vinegar, to which a little brandy or rum may cccafionally be 
added, and to keep cloths wet with this mixture constantly applied 
to it- This is more proper than rubbing it with brandy, fphrits of 
wine, or other ardent fpirits, which are commonly ufed in fuch 
cafes. 

In fome parts of the country the peafr.nts apply to a recent 
bruife a cataphfm of frefh eow dung. I have often feen this cata- 
plafra applied to violent contufions occaficned by blows, falls, 
bruifes, and fuch l ; ke, and never knew it fail to have a good effect. 

When a bruife is very violent, the patient ought immediately 
to be bied, and put upon a proper regimen. Bis food fhould be 
light and cool, and his drink weak and of an opening nature ; as 
whey fvreetened with honey, decoctions of tamarinds, barky, 
cream-tartar whey, and fuch like. The bruifed part mult be 
bathed with vinegar and water, as directed above ; and a poultice 
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made by boiling crumbs of bread, elder-flowers, and cimomilc 
flowers, in equal quantities of vinegar and wafer, applied to it.— 
This poultice is peculiarly proper when a wound is joined to the 
bruife. It may be renewed two or three times a- day. 

As the ftrudture of the veffels is totally deflroyed by a violent 
bruife, there often enfues a great lofs of fuhftance, which produces 
an ulcerous fore very difficult to cure. If the bone be affected, the 
tore will not heil before an- exfoliation takes place ; that is, before 
the difeafed part of the bone feparat.es, and comes cut through the 
wound. This is often a very flow operation, and may even re- 
quire feveral years to- e completed. Hence it happens, that'thefe 
fores are frequently miftaken for the king's evil, and treated as 
fuch, though in fact they proceed fclely from the injury which the 
folid parts received from the blow. 

Patients in this fituatioo are peftered.v/ith different advices.— 
Every one who fees them propofes a new remedy, till the fores are 
io much irritated with various and oppolite applications, that it is 
©ften at length rendered abfolutely incurable. The heft method of 
managing fuch fores is, to take care that the patient's conftitutiort 
does not fuller by confinement cr improper medicine, and to apply 
ao.hing to them befi !es fimple ointment ipread upon foft lint, over 
which a poultice of bread and milk, with boiled camomile flowers, 
or the like, may be put to nourifh the part, and keep it foft and 
uarm. Nature, thus aflifted, will generally in time operate a cure, 
by t. 1 rowing off the difeafed parts of the bone, afier which the 
fore foon heals. 

OF ULCERS. 

ULCERS may be the confequence of wcunds, bruifes, or 
impofthumes improperly treated ; they may likewife proceed from 
an ill ftate of the humcurs, or what may be called a bad habit of 
body. 

In the latter cafe they ought not to be haftily dried up, ether- 
wife it may prove fatal to the patient. Ulcers happen- mod ccm- 
mo.-ly in the decline of life ; and perfons who neglect exercife, and 
live grcfsTy, are raoft liable to tmm. They might often be pre- 
vented by retrenching fome part of the folid 'food, or by opening 
artificial drains, as iffues, fetons, or the like. 

An ulcer may be diflinguifhed from a wound by its difcharging 
a thin waterv humour, which is often fo acrid as to inflame and 
corrode the lkb ; by the hardnefs and perpendicular fituatioo of 
its fides or edges ; by the time of its duration, &c. 

It requires conuderable fkill to be able tc judge whether or not 
an ulcer ought to be dried up. In general, all ulcers which proceed 
from a bad habit cf body, mould be fuffered to continue Open, at 
leafttill the conftitution has been fo far changed by proper regi- 
men, or the ufe of medicine, that they feem difpofed to heal of 
their own accord. Ulcers which are the effect of malignant fevers 
or other acute difeafes, may generally be healed with Safety after 
• : the health has been reftored for fome time. The cure ought net 
i however to be attempted too loon, nor at any feme without the ufe 
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of purging medicines and a proper regimen. When wound 
bruifes have, by wrong treatment, degenerated into ulcers, if the 
conftitution be good, they may generally be healed with iafcly.— 
"When ulcers either accompany chronic difeales, or ccme in their 
ftead,they mu!l be cautioully healed. If au nicer conduces to the 
patient's health, from whatever caufe it proceeds, it ought not to 
be healed ; but if, on the contrary, it waftes the ftrength and con- 
fumes the patient by a ilow fever', it Ihould be healed as Icon as 
pofTible. 

We would earneftly recommend a CCtiQ. attention to 
particulars to all who have the misfortune to labour under this dis- 
order, particularly thole in the decline of life ; as we have frequent- 
ly known people throw away their lives by the want of it, while 
they were extolling and generoully rewarding thofe whcm they 
ougftt to have looked upon as their executioners. 

The moft proper regimen for promoting the cure of ulcers, is 
to avoid all fpices, faked and high feafoned food, all ftrcng liquors, 
and toleflen the ufual quantity of flefh meat. The body ought to 
be kept gently open by a diet confiding chiefly of cooling laxative 
vegetables, and by drinking butter-milk, whey fweetened with 
honey, or the like. The patient ought to be kept cheerful, and 
ihould take as much exercife as he can egfily bear. 

When the bottom and fides of an ulcer feem hard and callcus, 
they may be fprinkled twice a-day with a little red precipitate of 
merrury, and afterwards dreffed with the yellow bafilicvm ointment. 
Sometimes it will beneceflary to have the edges of the ulcer fcarifi- 
ed with the lancet. 

Lime-water has frequently been known to have happy effects 
in the cure of obftinate ulcers. It may be ufed in the lame man- 
ner as directed for the (tone and gravel. 

My late learned and ingenious friend Dr. Whytt ftrongly re- 
commends the ufeof the folution of corrcfive fubiimate of mercury 
in brandy, for the cure of obitinate ill-conditioned ulcer?. 1 have 
frequently found this medicine, when given according to the Doc- 
tor's directions, prove very fucceisful. This dole is a table fpb< i<- 
ful night and morning ; at the fame time wafliing the lore tv/i 
thrice a-day with it. In a letter which I had from the D /tor a 
little before his death, he informed me, li That he oblerved \ 
ing the fore thrice a-day with the folution cf a triple flrjngtb 
very beneficial"* 

A fiftulous ulcer can feldom be cured without an operation.— 
r It muft either be laid open fo as to have its callous pans deftroyed 
by fome corrofive application, or they mult be entirely cut away by 
the knife ; but as this operation requires the hand cf an expert 
iurgeon, there is no cccafion to defcribe it. Ulcers about the 
anus are mod apt to become fiftulous, and are very difficult to curt. 
Some indeed pretend to have found Ward's fiftula pafte very i'uc- 
cefsful in this complaint. It is not a dangerous medicine, arid be- 
ing eafily procured, it may deferve a trial ; but as thefe ulcers 



* In ulc<rs of the: lowerlimbs great benefit is often received from tig 
<ng a laced ft.'iking; at. chis prevents the flux of humourf to the fores, and 
ftf.al. 
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generally proceed from an ill habit of body, they will feldom yie'd 
to ar.y thing except a long courfe of regimen, alhfted by medicines 
which are calculated to correct that particular habit, and to induce 
an alinoft tctal change in the conftituricn. 



CHAP. Oil. 
OF DISLOCATIONS. 

W HEN a bone is moved cut of its place or articulation, 
(a as to irnoede its proper functions, it is fadd to be luxated or 

ited. As thisofttn happens to peribns in {ituations where no 
medical affiftance can be obtained, by which means limbs, and 

i lives, are frequently loft, we mall endeavour to point out the 
method of reducing the mod common luxations, and thole which re- 
quire immediate affiftance. Any perfen of common fenfeand re- 
felution, who is prefent when a diflccation happen?, may often be 
of more fervioe to the patient, than the moil expert furgeon can 
after the fwelling and leliarnmaiion have come en. _ -When thefe 
are prelenr, it is difficult to know the ftate of the joint, and dau- 
gefous to attempt a reduction, and by waiting till trtey are gene 
oil", themufcles become lb relaxed, and the cavity filled Up, that the 
bone can never afterwards be retained in its plsce. 

A recent diilocation may generally be reduced by extecfion 
alone, which mull: always be greater or lefs according to- the 
ftrength of the mufebs which move the joint, the age, robuftnefs, 
and other circumf Lances or the patient. When the bone has been 
out of its place for a confiderable time, and a (welling or inflamma- 
tion has come on, it will be neceilary to bleed the patient, and, after 
fomenting the part, to apply foft poultices with vinegar to it for 
feme time before the reduction is attempted. 

All that is neceilary after the reduction, is to apply cloths dipt 
in vinegar or camphorated fpirits of wine to the part, and to keep 
it perfectly eafy. Many bad confequences proceed from the 
negleft of this rule. A diilocation ieldona happens without the 
tendons and ligaments of the joint being frretched and Ibrnetimes 
torn. When ihefe are kept eafy tilt they recover their ilrength 
and tone, all goes on very well j'but if the injury be increafed by 
too frequent an exertion of the parts, no wonder if they be found 
weak and difeafed ever after. 

DISLOCATION OF THE JAW. 

THE lower jaw may be luxated by yawning, blows, falls, 
chewing hard fubltances, or the like. It is eafily known from the 
patient's being unable to fhut his mouth, or to eat any thing, as 
the teeth of the under jaw do not ccrrefpond with thole cf the up- 
per ; befides, the chin either hangs down, or is thrown tcward one 
fide, and the patient is neither able to fpeak diftioctly, nor to fwaJ- 
bw without confiderable difficulty. 

The ulual method of reducing a diflocated jaw is to fet the 
patient upon a low ftool, fo as aa afliftent may hold the head 
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by preffing it againit his breaft. The operator is then to thruft 
his two thumbs, hiring firft wrapped up with linen cloths that they 
may not flip, as far back i. to the patient's mouth as he can, while 
his fingers are applied to the jaw externally. After he has g it firm 
held of the jaw, he is top-els it ftroigly downwards and back- 
ware's by which means the elapied heads of the jaw may be eafily 
puflisd into their farmer cavities. 

The peafants in fome parts of the country have a p/culiar 
way of performing this operation. On - cf them puts a handker- 
chief under :he patient's chin, then turning his back to that of the 
patient, pulls Irmnp by the chin fo as to fufper.d lim from the 
ground. Tnis method often fucceeds, but we think it a dangerous 
one, and therefore recommend the former. 

DISLOCATION OF THE NECK. 

THE neck mav be did cated by falls, violent blows, or the 
like* In this cafe, if the patient receives no ailiftance, he foon dies, 
which makes people imagine t> e neck was br ken ; it is however,^ 
for the moii part only partially dill cated, and may be re ? uced by 
almoft any peril m who has reiclution enough to attempt it. A 
complete dislocation of the neck is inftantanecus death. 

When' the neck is diflocated, the patient is immediately de- 
prived cf all fenfe and motion ; his nc-ck fwells, his countenance 
appears bloated ; his chin lies upon his breaft:, and his face is gene- 
rally turned towards one fide. 

To reduce this dill -cation, the unhappy perfon mould imme- 
diately be laid upon his back on the ground, and, th operator 
jnuft place himfelf behind him fo as to be a 1 le to lay held of his 
head with both hands, while he makes a refiflance by pla ing his 
knees againft the patient's moulders. In this p tture he mult pull 
the head with confiderable force, gently twifti. g it at the fametime, 
if the fare be turned to cne fide, till he ptrce : ves that the joint is 
replaced, which may be known from the nolle which the bones 
generally make when g ing in, the patients beginning to breathe* 
and the head continuing in its natural pcfture* 

Tfrsis one of thofe operations which is mere eafy to perform 
than defcribe. I have known inftances of its bring happily per- 
formed even by women, and often by men of no medical education. 
After the neck is reduced, the patient ought to be bled, and mould 
be fuffered to reft for fome days, till the parts recover their proper 
tone. 

DISLOCATION OF THE RIBS. 

AS the articulation of the ribs with the back-bore is very 
ftrong, they are not often diflccated. It does, however fometimes 
happen, which is a fufficient reafon for our taking notice of \t.— 
"When a rib is diflccated either upwards or downwards, in order to 
replace it, the patient mould be laid upon his belly on a table, and 
. the operator muft endeavour topufh the head cf the bone into its 
proper place. Should this method not fucceed, the arm of the dif- 
ordered fide may be fulpended over a gate or ladder, and, while 
the ribs are thus ftretched afunder, the heads of fuch as are out of 
place may be ihiuft into their former fitutflbn. 
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Thofe diflocations wherein the -heads of the ribs are forced in- 
wards, are both more dangerous and the moft difficult to reduce, 
as neither the hand nor any inftrument. can be , applied internally 
to direft the luxated heads of the ribs. Alrncft the only thing that 
can be done is, to lay the patient upon his belly over a calk, or 
Come gibbous body, and to move the fore part of the rib inward 
towards -he back, ibmetimes (baking it ; by this means the heads 
of the luxated ribs may flip into iheir tormer pl.ce. 
DISLOCATION OF THE SHOULDER. 
THE humerus or upper bone of the arm maybe diflccafed in 
various directions ; it happens however moft frequently down- 
wards, but very fc-ldom directly upwards. From the nature of its 
articulation, as well as from its expofure to external injuries, th:s 
bone is the moft fubjeft to diflocation cf any in the body. A dip- 
1 cation of the humerus may be known by a deprenjon or cavity on 
the top of the moulder, ana an inability to move the arm. When 
the diflocation is downward or forward, the arm is elongated, and a 
ball or lump is perceived under the arm pit ; but when it is back- 
ward, there appears a protuberance behind the moulder, and the 
arm is thrown forwards towards the breaft. 

The ufual method of reducing diflocations of th^Jhoulder is 
to feat the patient upon a lowftool, and to caufe an afurcant to hold 
his body fo that it may not give way to the extenflon, while an: ther 
•lay* hold of the arm a little above the elbow, and gradually extends 
it. Th- operator then puts a napkin under the patient's arm, and 
caufes it to be tied behind his own neck ; by this, while a fumcient 
ex-enfion is made, he lifts up the head c-f the bone, and with his 
ha ids dirccls it into its proper place. There are various machines 
invented for facilitating this operation, but the hand of an expert 
furgeon is always more fare. In young and delicate patients, I 
'have generally found it a v ry eafy matter to reduce the fhoulder, 
by extending the arm with one hand, and thrufting in the head or 
the bene with the other. In making the cxtenficn, the arm ought 
always to be a li'tb bent. 

DISLOCATION OF THE ELBOW. 

THE bones of the fore-arm may be diijacated j.n any direc- 
tion. When this is the cafe, a protuberance may be obferved on 
that fide cf the arm towards which the bone is pufbed, from which, 
and the patient's inability to bend his arm, a diflocation of this 
joint may eafily be known. 

Two aiMants are generally neceflary for reducing a diflocation 
of the elbow ; one of them muft lay hold of the arm above, and 
the other below the joint, and make a pretty ftrong extenflon, while 
the operator returns the bones into their proper place. After- 
wards the arm muft be bent, and fufpended for fome time with a 
fling about the neck. 

Luxations of the wrift and fingers are to be reduced in the 
fame manner as thefe of the elbow ; viz. by making an extenflon 
in different directions, and thrufting the head of the bone into its 
olace. 
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DISLOCATION OF THE THIGH. 

When the thigh-bone is diflocated forward and downward, 
the knee and foot are turned out, and the 1< g is longer than the 
other, but when it is difplaced backward, it is ufually puffied up- 
ward at the fame time, by which means the limb is fhcrtened, and 
the foot is turned inwards. 

When the thigh bone is difplaced forward and downward, 
the patient, in order to have it reduced, muft be laid upon his 
back and made faft by bandages, or held by affiftants, while by 
others an extenfion is made by means of flings fixed about the bot- 
tom of the thigh a little above the knee. While the extenfion is 
made, the operator muft pufh the head of the bone outward, till 
: l g ts info the focket. -If the diflocation be outward, the patient 
inuit be laid upon his face, and, during the extenlion, the head of 
the b ne muft be pufhed inward. 

Diflocatjons of the knees, ancles , and toes, are reduced much in 
the fame manner as thofe of the upper extremities, viz. by making 
an extenfion in oppofite directions, while the operator replaces the 
bones. In many cafes, however, the extenfion alone is fufficient, 
and the bone will flip into its place merely by pulling the limb with 
fufficient force. It is not hereby meant, that force alone is fuffi- 
cient for tire reduction of diflocations. Skill and addreis will often 
fucceed better than force. I have known a diflocation of the thigh 
reduced by one man, after all the force that could be ufed b> fix 
had proved ineffectual. 



CHAP. LIV. 

OF BROKEN BONES, 6c. 

| HERE is, in moft villages, feme perfon who pretends to 
ihe art of reducing fractures. Though in general fuch perfons are 
very ignorant, yet fome cf them are very fuccefsful $ which evi- 
denrly proves, that a fmail degree of learning, with a fufficient fnare 
of common fenfe and a mechanical head, will enable a man to be 
yfeful in this way. We would, however, advife people never to 
employ fuch operators, when an expert and fkilful furgeon can be 
had ; but when this is impracticable, they muft be employed ; we 
fhall therefore recommend the follewing hints to their confidera- 
tion : 

When a large bone is broken, the patient's diet ought in all 
refpefts to be the fr.me as in an inflammatory fever. He fhould 
likewife be kept quiet and cool, and his body open by emollient 
clyfters ; or, if thefe cannot be conveniently adminiftered, by food 
that is of an opening quality ; as flewed prunes, apples boiled in 
milk, boiled fpinnage, and the like. It ought however to be here 
remarked, that perfons who have been accuftomed to live high, are 
not all of a fudden to be reduced to a very low diet. This might 
have fatal effects. There is often a neceflity for indulging even 
bad habits, in fome meafure, where the nature of the difeafc might 
require a different treatment, 
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It will generally be neceffary to bleed the patient immediately 
after a fradure, efpecially it he be young, of a full habit, or has at 
the fame time received any bruife or eontufion. This operation 
fhould not only be performed foon after the accident happens, but 
if the patient be very fcverifh, it may be repeated next day.-- 
"When leveral of the ribs are broken, bleeding is peculiarly necei- 
fary. 

If any of the large bones wtvch fupport the bocy are broken, 
the patient rauft keep his be for feveVal weeks. It is by no means 
neceffary, however that he fti uld lie all that time, as is cuftomary 1 
upon his back? This fituation finks the fpirits, galls and frets the 
patient's tkin, and renders him very unenfy. After the feconS 
week he may be gently railed up, and may fit feveral hours; flip- 
ported by a bed-chair, or the like, which will grea'ly relieve him ; — 
Great care, however, muft ue taken in raifmg him up and laying 
him down, that he make no exertions himfelf, otherwife the action 
of the muicles may pull the b.ne out of its place.* 

It is of great importance to keep the patient dry and clean 
while iu this iituation. By negle&ing this, he is often fo^ g 
and excoriated, that he is forced to keep ihirting places for eaie — 
1 have known a fractured thign-oone, after it had been kep' ftraight 
for above a fortnight, difplaced by this means, and conti .ue berlt 
for life, in fpite ot aiitnat cculd >e done. 

It has been cultomary when a bone was broken, to keep the 
limb for five or fix weeks continually upon the ftretch. But this is 
a bad pofture. It is both uneafy to the patient, and unfavourable 
to the cure. Thebefl fituation is to keep the limb a lit le bent.—- 
Tnisis the pofture into which every animal puts its limbs when it 
goes to reft, and in which fewelt mufcles are upon the ftretch. It 
is/eafily affected, by either laying the patient upon his fide, or 
making the bed lb as to favour this pofitL n of the limb. 

Bone-fetters ought carefully to examine whei <:er the bone u e 
not (battered or broken into federal pieces. IiVThis cafe it 
foraetimes be neceffary to have the limb immediately taker, off., 
otherwife a gangrene or mortification may entile. The h, 
which attends the very idea of an amputation, often occa 
being delayed in fuch cafes till too late. 1 have kn<. wn this princi- 
ple oper ite fo ftrongly, that a limb where the bones v ered 
into more t. an twenty pieces, was not amputated before the third 
day after the accident, when the gangrene had proceeded fo far as 
to render the op ration ufelefs. 

When a fracture is accompanied with a wound, 
dreffed in all refpeds as a common wound. 

All that art can do towards the cure of a brol to 

lay it perfectly ftraight, and to keep it quite eafy. 

" Various pieces of machinery have been contrived for counteiacl:;., the force uftht 
mufcles, and retaining the fragments of broken bones ; buc as defcri] vithout 
drawings would be of little ule, 1 (hall refer the re.der u> a i-mancs 
" on the nature and cure of fractures," lately published by mv inger Aitken, 
furgeon inEdinburgh ; wherein that gentieman ha not or. the ma- 
chines recommended in fractures by former author , buthaslik nprove 
n*ents of his own, which are peculiarly ufeful in compound f\ ^.alcs where 
pjtisnta with broken bores aie obliged to be tranfported fronj one 
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dages do hurt. They had much better be wanting altogether. A 
great many of the bad confequences which fucceed to fractured 
bones are owing to tight bandages. This is one of the ways in 
which excels of art, or rather ihe abide of it, dees more milchief 
than waul ! be occafioned by the want of it. Some of the moft 
fudden cures of broken bon?s which were ever known, happened 
where no bandages were applied at all. Some method however 
muft be tdcen to keep the member fteady ; but this may be done 
many ways without bracing it with a tight bandage. 

The bed method of retention is by two or more fplints made 
©f leather or p-fteboard. Thefe if moiiteced before they be ?.o- 
plieJ, foon arurne the fhape of the included member, and are fuffi- 
cient, by the afliftance of a very flight bandage, for all t^e pur- 
pofes of retention. The bandage which we would recommend, is 
that made with twelve or eighteen tails. It is much eafier applied 
and taken off than rollers, and ani Vers all the purpofes of reten- 
tion equally well. Ths fplints mould always be as long as the limb 4 
with holes cut for the ancles when the fracture is in the leg. 

In fractures of the ribs, where a bandage cannot be properly 
\rTed, an adhefive plafter may be applied over the part. The patient 
in this cafe ought to keep himfelf quite eafy, avoiding every thing 
that may occafion fneezing, laughing, coughing, or the like. He 
ought to k?ep his body in a ftraight pofture, and mould tak ? care 
that his ftomach be coaftantly diftended, by taking frequently forae 
light food, and drinking freely of weak watery liquors. 

The molt proper external application for a fracture is oxycratt 
or a mixture of vinegar and water. The bandages mould be wet 
Vith this at every dreffing. 

OF STRJINS. 

STRAINS are often attended with worfe coafequenees thaq 
broken^ ones. The reafon is obvious ; they are generally neglect. 
eu. When a bone is broken, the patient is obliged to keep the 
member eafy, becaufe he cannot make ufe of it; but wen a 
joint is only drained, the perfon finding he can ftiil make a fhift to 
move it, is forry to bfe his time for io trifling an aliment. In this 
-way he deceives himfelf, and converts into an incurable malady 
what might have been removed by only keeping the part eafy for a 
few days. 

Country people generally immerfe a {trained limb in cold wa- 
ter. This is very proper provided it be done immediately, and not 
kept in too long. But the cuvtom of keeping the part immtrled in 
cold water for along time is certainly danger: us. It relaxes in- 
ftead of bracing the part, and is more likely to produce a difeafe 
than remove one. 

Wrapping a garer, or fome other bandage, pretty tight about 
the {trained part, is Hkewife of ufe. It helps to reftore the proper 
tone of the veflfels and prevents the action of the parts from increaf- 
ing the difeafe. It fhould not however be applied too tight. I 
have frequently known bleeding near the affected part have a very 
good eifect: ; but what we would recommend above all is cafe. It 
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b more to be depended on than any medicine, and feldom fails to 
remove the complaint-* 

OF RUPTURES. 

CHILDREN and old people are moil liable to this difeafe.— 
In the former it is generally occafipped by exceflive crying, cough- < 
ing, vomiting, or the like. In the latter, it is commonly the effect 
ofbbws or violent exertions of the ftrength, as leaping, carrying 
great weights, &c. In both a relaxed habit, nd iefice, and .an oily 
or verv moid diet,difp fe the body to this difeafe, 

A rupture fometimes proves fatal' before u is difcovered. — 
Whenever ficknefs, vomiting, and obftinate cefjtiyenefs give reaion 
to fuipeft an obstruction of the bowels, ail thefe places -wr.ere rup- 
tures ufually happen ought carefully to be examined. The protu- 
fion of a very (mall part of the gut willoccafion all thefe fymptoms, 
and if not returned in due time, will prove fatal* 

On the firft apperrmce of a rupture in an infant, it ought to be 
laid upon its back, wi:h its head very low. While in this pciture, 
if the f.ut does not return of itfeif, it may eafily be put up by gentle 
prefTure. After it is returned, a piece of ftickmg platter may be 
applied over the part, and a proper trufs or bandage muft be con- 
stantly worn for a considerable time, The method of making and 
applying thefe rupture bandages f.r children is pretty well known. 
The child mult, as far as poffirle, be kept from crying, and from 
all violent exertions, till the rupture is quite healed. 

In adults, when the gut has been forced down with great vio- 
lence, or happens from any caufe to be inflamed, there is often 
great difficulty in returning it, and fometimes the thing is quite im- 
practicable without an operation ; a defcription of which is foreign 
to our purpofe. As I have been fortunate enough, however, al- 
ways to fucceed in my attempts to retiarn the gut, without having 
recourfc to any other means than what are in the power of every 
man, Iftr.il briefly mention the method w; ich I generally pursue. 

After rh.- patient has been bled, he muft be laid upon his back, 
with his head very low, and his breech railed high with pillows. — 
In this situation flannel cloths wrung cut of a decoction of mallows 
and camomile flowers, cr, if thefe are not at hand, of warm water, 
muft be applied for a considerable time. A clyiier made of this 
decoction, with a large fpoonful of butter and an cunce or two of 
fait, may be afterwards thrown up. If thefe mould not prove fuc- 
cefsful, recourfe muft be had to prefTure. If the tumour be very 
hard, considerable force will be necessary : but it is not force alone 
which fucceeds here. The .operator, at the fame time that he 
makes a presume with the p ilms of his hands, muft with his fingers 
artfully conduct the gut in by the fame aperture through which it 
came out. The manner of doing this can be much ealier convey- 
ed than defcribed. Should thefe endeavours prove ineffectual, clyf- 

* A gteatmany external apolicat'ons are recommended for flrains, fome of which do 
good, and others hurt. The following aie fucn as may be ufed with the greareft faftzy viz. 
poultices made of ftale beer or vinegar and oat-meal, camphorate-J fpirits of wine. Minder" 
erus's Ipirit, volatile linament, volatile aromatic Ipirit diluted with a double quantity «tf 
water, and the common fomentation, with the addition of brandy or fpiric of win;. - 
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ters of the Fmoke of tobacco may be tried. Thefe have been often 
known to lucceed where every other method failed. 

There is reafon to believe that, by pa lifting in the life of t^tfe, 
and fuch ether means as the circumftar.ces of the cafe may fwpgeft, 
moil hernias might be reduced without an operation. Cutti 
the hernia is a nice and difficult matter. I would therefore a 
furgeons to try every method of returning the gutbef re they have 
recour'e to the knife. 1 have once and again fucceeded ty ] 
vering in my endeavours, after eminent furgeons had declare 
reduction or the gut impracticable without an operation. ■ 

An adulu, alter the gut has been returned, muft Wv ar a fteel 
band?.g?. It is needlefs to defcribe this, as it may always lie hrd 
ready-made from the artifts. Such bandages are generally uneafy 
to the wearer for fome time, but by cuftom they become quite eafy. 
No perfon who Irs had a rupture after he arrivedat man's citate 
fhould ever be without one of theie bandage?. 

Perfons who have a rupture ought carefully to avoid all vio- 
lent exercile, carrying great weights, leaping, running and the like. 
They mould likewife avoid windy aliment and ftrong liquors ; and 
■fhould carefully guard againft catching cold. 



CHAP. LV. 
OF CASUALTIES. 



___T is certain that life, when to all appearance left, may 
often, bv due care, be reftored. Accidents frequently prove fatal, 
merely b-:caufe proper means are not ufed to counteract their effects, 

No perfon ought to be looked upon as killed by any accident 
unlefs where the ftruclure cf the heart, brain, or fome organ ne- 
ceiTary to life, is evidently deftroy T ed. The a&ion of thefe organs 
may be fo far impaired as even to be for fome time imperceptibly 
when lifeisby no means gone. In this cafe, however, if the fluids 
be fuffered to grow cold, it will be impoilible to put them again in 
motion, even though the foiids mould recover their power of afting. 
Thus, when the motion of the lungs has been ftopt by unwhcle- 
fome vi'pour, the action of the heart by a ftroke en the breaft, or 
♦he funftioss of the brain by a blow on the head, if the perfon be 
{'uttered to grow cold, he will in all probability continue fo ; bur, 
if the body'be kept warm, ?s foon as the injured part has recover- 
ed its power of acting, the fluids will again begin to move, and all 
the vital functions will be reftored. 

It is a horrid cuflom immediately to confign ever to death 
every perfon who has the misfortune, by a fall, a blow, or the 
like, to be deprived of the appearance of life. The unhappy per- 
fon infeead of being carried into a warm houfe, and laid by the 
foe, or put to a warm bed, is generally hurried away to church, or 

* I would here begle?ve to recommend it to every :ra£t ; tioner,whenh ; s patient complaint 
of pain in the be'ly with obftinate coftivenefs, to examine the groin9 and every place where 
a rupture may happen, in order that it may be immediately reduced. By neglecting thii. 
many perim who weie not fufpefted to have had ruptures till after they were dead. I hit* 
known this happen where half a dozen of the faculty were in attendance. 
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a barn, cr fome other cold damp houfe, where, after a fruitlefs at- 
tempt has been made to bleed him, perhaps by one who knew 
nothing of" the matter, he is given over for dead, and no further 
notice taken of him. This conduct feems to be the refult of igno- 
rance, fupporte 1 bv an ancient fuperftitious notion which forbids 
the 7 body of any perfon k ; l!ed by accident to be laid in an houfe that 
is inhabited. What the ground of this fuperflition may be, we 
fhall not pretend to inquire ; but furely the conduct founded upon 
it is contrary to all the principles of reafon, humanity, and common 
fcnfe. 

When a perfon feems to be fuddenly deprived of life, our firft 
bufinefs is to inquire into the caufe. We ought carefully to ob- 
lerve whether any fubftance be lodged in the windpipe or gullet ; 
and if that is the cafe, attempts muft be made to remove it. — 
When unwholefome air is the caufe, the patient ought immediate- 
ly to b? removed out of it. If the circulation be fuddenly Mopped 
from any caufe whatever, except mere weakneft, the patient mould 
be bled. If the blood does not flow, he may beimmerfcd in warm 
water, or rubbed with warm cloths, &c. to promote the < ; rcula- 
tion. When the caufe cannot be fuddenly removed, our great aim 
mu't be to keep up tpe vital warmth, by rubbing the patient with 
hot cloths, or fait, and coverting his body with warm fand, alhes 
or the like, 

I fhould now proceed to treat more fully of thofe accident?, 
which without immediate affiftance, would often prove fatal, and 
to p ;int out the moil likely means for relieving the unhappy fufFer- 
ers ; but as I have been happ : ly anticipated in this part of my iub- 
jeft by the learned and hum ihe Dr. Tiflot, I mail content myfelf 
with {electing fuch of his obfervations as feem to be the moft im- 
portant, a id adding fuch of my own as have occured in the coaife 
of pra&'ce. 

OF SUBSTANCES STOPT BETWEEN THE MOUTH 
AND STOMACH. 

THOUGH accidents of this kind are v.rv common, and ex- 
trem.ly dmgerous, yet they are generally the effect- of carlefTnefs. 
Children mould be taught to chew their food weil,and to put nothing 
into their mouths which it would be dangerous for them to (wal- 
low. But children are not the only perfons guilty of this piece of 
mprudence. I know many adults wh/i put pins, nails, and other 
fharp-pomted fubfhnces into their mouths upon every oecafion,aad 
fome wao even Ihep with the former (here all night. This con- 
duct is- exceedingly injudicious, as a fit of coughing, or twentv 
other accidents, may force over the fubftance before the cerfon is 
a war; 

When any fubftance is retained in the gullet, there are two 
ways of removing if, viz. either bv extracting it, or pufh ; ii: 
down. The lafeft and moft certain way is to extract it ; but ti 
is not always the eafieft ; it may therefore be more efgible foa 

•A woman In one ofthe hof r : taIs of th'rs city lately dtfcharged a crest nurobet 
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times to thruft it down, efpecally when the obftructing body is of 
fuch a nature, that there is no danger from its reception into the 
ftomach. The fubffcnces which may be pufhed down without 
danger, are all common nourifhing ones, as bread, flefh, fruits, and 
the like. All indigeftible bodies, as cork, wood, bones, pieces of 
metal, and fuch like, ought if poffible to be extracted, efpecially if 
thefe bodies be fharp pointed, as pins, needles, fifh-bones, bits of 
glafs, &c. 

When fuch fubftances have not paffed in too deep, we mould 
endeavour to extract them with our fingers, which method often 
fucceeds. When they are lower, we muft make ufe of nippers, or 
a fmall pair of forceps, fuch as furgeons ufe. But this attempt to 
extr <_t rarely fucceeds, if the fubftance be of a flexible nature, and 
has defcended far into the gullet. 

If the fingers and nippers fail, or cannot be duly applied, j 
crotchets, a kind of hooks, mult be employed. Thefe may be 
made at once, by bending a piece of pretty rrong iron wire at one 
end, it muft be introduced in the flat way ; and f r the better con- 
dueling it, there mould likewife be a curve or bending at tre end 
it is held by, to ferve as a kind of handle to it ; which has this fur- 
ther ufe, that it may be fecuredby a firing tied to it, acircumftance 
not to be omitted in any inftrument employed on fuch occafions, to 
avoid fuch ill accidents as have fometimes enfued from thefe inftru- 
ments flipping out of the operator's hand. After the crotchet has ' 
•paffed below the fubftance that obftructs the paflage, it is drawn up ' 
again,and hooks up t e body along with it. 1 he crotchet is alfo very 
conve ient, when a fubftance fomewhat flexible, as a pin, or fifh- 
bone flicks acrofs the gullet, the hook, in fuch cafes, feizing theml 
about their middle part, crooks and thus difengages them ; or, if .j 
thty are very brittle fubftances, ferves to break them. 

When the obftructing bodies are fmall, and only flop up a part 
of the paflage, an which may either eafily elude the hook, or 
ftraighen it by t' eir refiftance, a kind of rings, made either of wire, 
woof, or filk, may be ufed. A piece of fine wire of a proper length 
may be bent into a circle, about the middle, of about an inch diam- 
eter, and the long unbent fides brought parallel, and near each 
other : thefe are to be held in thehaud. and . e circular part or ring 
introduced into the gullet, in oroer to re conducted about the cb- 
ftructing body, and fo to extract it. Mere flexible rings may be 
made of wool, thread, filk, or Xmail pack-thread, which may be 
waxed for their greater ftrength and confidence. One of thefe is 
to be tied faft to a handle of iron wire, whale-bcne, or any kind of 
flexible wood, and by this means iutroduced, in order to furrcund 
the obftructing fubftance, and to draw it out. Several of thefe riags 
paffed through one another may be ufed, the more certainly to lav 
hold of the obftructing body, which may be involved by one, if 
another mould mils it. Thefe rings have one advantage, which is, 
that when the fubftance to be extracted is onre laid hold of, it may 
then by turning the handle, be retained fo ftrcngly in the ring thus 
twilled, as to be moved every way, which muft in many cafes be a 
confutable advantage. 
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Another material employed on thefe unhappy occafions, is the 
fponge. Its property of i welling confiderably on being wet is the 
principal foundation of its ufefulnefs here. If any fubllance is ft opt 
in the gullet, but without fiUicg up the whrle p^ffage, a bit of 
lponge may be in.rcduced into that part which is unftcpt, and be- 
yond the fubftance. The fponge foon dilates, and grows larger in 
this moift fituation ; and indeed the enlargement of it may be for- 
warded by making the patient f wallow a few drops of water. Af- 
terwards it is to be drawn back by the handle to which it is fatten- 
ed ; a. d as it is now too large to return through the fmall eaviiy 
by which it was conveyed in, it draws out the obftiucling body 
along with rt. 

The coraprtflibility of fponge is another foundation of its ufe- 
fufa.efs in fuch cafes. A pretty large piere of fponge may be cam- 
preffed or fqueezed into a fmall lize, by winding a firing of tape 
clofely about it, which may be eafily unwound, and withdrawn, 
after the fponge has been introduced. A bit of Iponge may like- 
wife be compreifed by a piece of whale-bone fplit at cne end ; but 
this can hardly be introduced in fuch a manner as not to hurt the 
patient. 

i have often known pins and other (harp bodies, which had 
ftuck in the throat, brought up by caufing the perfon to fwaJlow a 
bit of tough meat tied to a thread, and drawing it quickly up again. 
This is fafer than fwallowing a fponge, and wili often anfwer tie 
purpofe equally well. 

When all thefe methods prove unfuccefsful, there remains one 
more, which is, to make the patient vomit ; but this can fcarcely 
be of any fervice, untefs when fuch obftru&ing bodies are Amply 
engaged in, and not hooked or ftuck into the fides of the gullet, as 
in this cale vonr.ting might fometimes occafion further mifchief. — 
If the patient can (wallow, vomiting may be excited by taking half 
a drachm or two fcruples of ipecacuanha in powder made into a 
draught. If he is not able to {wallow, an attempt may be made 
to excite vomiting, by tickling his throat with a feather ; and, if 
that fhould not fucceed, a clyller of tobacc; may be adminiftered". 
It is made by boiling an ourv. of tobacco in a fufficient quantity of 
water ; this has often been found to fuceed, when other attempts to 
excite vomiting had failed. 

When the obftrucling body is of fuch a nature that it may with 
fafety be pufhed downwards, this may be attempted by means of 
a wax-candle oiled, and a little heated^ fo as to make it flexible : or 
a piece of wh-ie-bone, wire, or flexible wood, with a fponge faft- 
ened fo one end. 

Should it be impoffible to extract even thofe bodies which it 13 
dangerews to admit into the ftomach, we mud then prefer the leait 
of two evils, and rather run the hazard of pufhing them down than 
fuffer the patient to perifh in a few minutes ; and we ought t > 
temple this refolution thelefs, as a great many inftnnces have hap- 
pened, where the fwallowing of fuch hurtful and indigeflitle fub 
Stances have been followed by no diforder. 

Whenever ic is manifeft that all endeavours, either to extra& 
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< >r pufh down the fubftance, muft prove ineffectual, they fhould be 
difcon'inued ; becaufe the inflammation occafnn p d by perfifting in 
them might be as dangerous as the obftrudtion itfelf. Some have 
died in confluence of the inflammanon, even after the body which 
caafed the obflruction had been entirely removed. 

While the means recommended above are making ufe of, the 
patient fhould often fwallow, or, if he cannot, he fhould frequent- 
ly receive by injection through a crooked tube or pipe that may 
reach down to the gullet, fome emollient liquor, as warm milk and 
w#er, barley-water, or a decoction of mallows. Injections of this 
kind not only foften and fo Kb. the irritated parts, but, when thrown 
in with force, are often more fuccefsful in loofening the obftrudion 
than all attempts with inftruments. 

When, after all our endeavours, we are obliged to leave the 
obftructing body in the part, the patient muft be treated as if he 
had an inflammatory difeafe. He fhould be bled, kept upon a low 
diet, and rave his whole neck furrounded with emollient poultices 
The like treatment muft alfo be ufed, if there be any reafon to fufi 
peel an inflammation of the paffages, though the obftructing body 
be removed. 

A proper degr e of agitation has fometimes loofened the in- 
hering body more effectually than inftruments. Thus a blow on 
the back has often forced un a fubftance which ftuck in rhe gullet • 
but this is ftill more proper and efficaebns when the fubftance get! 
into thewind-pipei in this cafe vomiting and fneezing are likewife j 
to be excited. Pins which ftuck in the gullet have been frequent- 
ly difcharged by riding on horfeback, or in a carriage. 

When any indigt-ftible fubftance has been forced down into! 
the ftomach, the patient fhould ufe a very mild and fmooth diet 1 
confiding chiefly of fruits and farinaceous fubftances, as puddings' 
pottage, and foups. He fnculd avoid all heating and irritating 
thinsre, as wine, punch, pepper, and l'uch like ; and'nis drink fhould 
be milk and water, barlev-water, or whev. 

When the gullet is fo ftrongly and fully cl: fed, that the patient 
can receive no food by 'he mouth, hemuft be nouriihed by ciyfters J 
of fouo, jelly, and the like. 

When the patient is in danger of Being immediately fufFccaf 
and all hone of freeing the pafftge : s vanifhed, fo that death feems 
at hand, if refpiration be not reftored ; the operation of broncfotmu 
or opening the^wind-tfne, muft be directly performed. As thja 
operation is neither difficult to an expert furgeon, nor very painful 
to the patient, and is often the only method which can be taken to 
preferve life in thefe emergencies, we thought proper to mention if, 
though it fhould ©nly be attempted by perfons /killed in furgc-ry. 

OF DROWNED PERSONS. 

WHEN a perfon has remained above a quarter of an hour 

rrader water, there can be no confiderable hopes of his recovery.- 

JSut as ieveral circumstances may happen to have continued life if 

iuch an unrortunate fituation, beyond the ordinary term we fhouhi 

gr too loan refign the unhappy object to his fate, bu<' try 
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method for his relief, as there are many well attefted proofs cf the 
recovery ofperfcns to life and health who had been taken out of 
the water apparently dead, and who remained a confiderable time 
without exhibiting any figns of life. 

The firft thing to be done, after the body is taken out of the 
water, is to convey it as loon as poflible to fome convenient place 
where the neceffary operations for its recovery may be performed. 
In doing this, care mult be taken not to bruife or injure the body 
by carrying it in any unnatural pcfture with the head downwards, 
or the like. If an adult body, it ought to be laid on a bed, or on 
ftraw with the head a little railed, and carried on a cart cr men's 
moulders, and kept in as natural and eaf y a pofition as pcffible. — 
A (mall body may be carried in the arras. 

In attempting to recover perfons apparently drowned, the prin- 
cipal in rent ion to be purfued is, to re flare the natural -warmth, upon 
which all the vital functions depend ; and to excite thefe functions 
by the application of ftimulants, not only to the fkin, but likewife 
to the lungs, inteltines, &c. 

Though cold was by no means the caufe of the perfon's death, 
yet it will prove an effectual obihcle to his recovery. For this rea- 
fon. dripping him of his wet clothes, his body muft be ftrongly rub- 
bed for a confiderable time with coarle linen cloths, as warm as 
they can be made ; and, as foon as a well-heated bed can be got 
ready, he may be laid in it, and the rubbing mould be continued. 
Warm cloths ought likewile to be frequently applied to the ftomach 
and bowels, and hot bricks, or bottles of warm-water, to the foles 
of his feet, and t o the palms of his hands. 

Strong volatile fpirits mould be frequently applied to the nofe ; 
and th alpine of the back and pit of the ftomach may be rubbed 
with warm brandy or fpirit of wine. The temples ought alfo to be ' 
ciared with volatile fpirits ; and ftimulating powders, as that of to- 
bacco or marjoram, may be blown up the noftrils. 

To renew the breathing a ftrong perfon may blow his own 
breath mto the patient s mouth with all the force he can, holding his 
noftnls at the fame time. When it can be perceived by the rifine 
of the cheft or belly that the lungs are filled with air, the perfon 
ought to ddiit from blowing, and mould prefs the breaft and bellv 
lo as to expel the air again ; and this operation may be repeated for 
fome time, alternately inflating and depreffing the lungs fo as to 
imitate natural reipiration. 

If the lungs cannot be inflated in this manner, it may be at- 
tempted oy blowing through one of the nofl ils,and at the fame time 
keeping the other dofe. Dr. Monro for this purpofe recommendsa 
wooden pipe ntted at one end for filling the noilril, and at the other 
for being blown into by a perfon's mouth,or for receiving t e pipe of 
a W of bellows, to be employed for the'feme purpofe ,ff nece W 
tW%^ h:n ^ rcann °t ^ forced into the cheft by the mouth or 
nofe ltm^ybeneceiTarytomakeanopeninE into &e whri l™^ 
or this purpofe. It is/eedlels, howeve^ oTp £d t me fn dl? 
o ;ation 5 as it mould not be mm^ t«Spy fSs 
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To ftimulate the inteftines, the fume of tobacco may be 
thrown up in form cfclyfter. There are various pieces of appara- 
tus corArived'fbr this purpofe which may be uied wh--n at hand; 
but where thste cannot be obtained, the bufinefs may be done by 
a common tobacco pipe. The bowl of the pipe mult be filled wirh 
tobacco well kindled, and, after the fmall tube has been introdu- 
ced into the fu :dament$ the fmoak may be' forced up by blowing 
igh a piece rf paper full of holes Wrapped round the mouth of 
yy blowing through an empty pipe, the mouth of 
.: is applied clcfe to that of the other. I his may alfo be done 
i.i the following manner : A coinmdn clyfter-pipe with a bag 
mou'ted upon it may be introduced into the fu dement, and the 
h of the bag may he applied round the fmall end of atobaefcb- 
pipe, 1:1. tf e bowl of which tobacco is to be krdled, and the fmcke 
•: up as firecled above. Stiould it be found impracticable to 
throw up the fmcke oft b"ccc, clysters of warm water, with the 
tion of a little fait and feme wine or fpirits, maybe fr qu ntly 
adtniniftered. This may be d'ne by a common clyfter-b?g and 
pip^ ; but, as it ought to be thrown well up, a pretty large fy tinge 
will r.nfwer the purpofb better. 

While thefe things are d ring, fome of the attendants ought to 
be preparing a warm ba h, into which the perfon fhould be put, if 
the above endeavours prov° ineffectual. Where there are no con- 
veniences for ufiDg the warm bath, the body mav be cc vered with 
warm fait, fand, afhes, grains, or fuch like. TifTot mentions an in- 
fbr.ee of a girl who was reftored to life, af er fhe had been taken 
cut of the water, fwelled, bloated, and to all appearance dead, by 
laying her naked body upon hot a(h?s, covering her with others 
equally hot, putting' a bonnet round her head, and a (locking round 
her neck, (luffed with the fume, and heaving coverings over all. 
After fhe had remained half an hour in t. is fituation, her puHe re- 
turned, fhs recovered fpeem, and cried cut, I freeze ; I freeze ; a : 
littb cherry-brand v was given her, and fhe remained buried ?.s it 
1 were under the ames for eight hours ; afterwards (he was taken 
cut, without any other complaint except that of laffuude or weari- 
eels, which went off in a few days. The Doctor mentions likewife 
an iuftance of a man who was reftored to life, after he had remain- 
ed fix hours under water, by the heat of a dunghill. 

Till the patient (hews Come figns of life, and is able to fwallow, 
it would beufelefs and even dangerous to pour liquors into his 
mouth. His lips however, and tongue, may be frequently wet 
wirh a feather dipt in warm brandy or ether ftrcng fpirits ; and, as 
foonas hie has recovered the power of (wallowing, a little warm 
wine, or feme other cordial, ought every now and then to be ad- 
ii.inifcered. 

Some recommend a vomit after the patient is a little re-anima- 
ted ; but if he can be made to puke without the lickening draught, 
it will be more fafe; this may generally be done by tickling the 
threat and fauces with an ciled feather, or feme other loft fob- 1 
fiance, which will not injure the parts. Tiffct in ihi,s cafe recom- 
mends the cxymel of fguills, a table-fpoocful of which, diluted \vil!» 
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Water, may be given every quarter cf an hour, till the parent hzs 
taken five or iixd Tes. Where that medicine is not at hand, a 
ftrong infu'ion offage, ca nomUe-fh\vers, or cardus ber.ediftus , fweet- 
ened w th oney, or fve warm w ter, with th- addition of a lit- 
tle filt, may. he fay?, fupplv its place: The Doctor does not intend 
that a y of hefc things fh uli be given in iuch quantity -s to oc- 
crii m vomiting. He thinks eifcetics in this fituation are not expe- 
dient. 

We are by no means to difcoht'raue our "flifhnce as foon as 
the pa ienn difcoyer fome tokens of life, fince th y f metises ex- 
pire after th fe fir '.: appearances of n coven g. The wa^m and 
Simulating applications are fell to be continued, a d (mail quanti- 
ties of fome cardial liqtnrmght frequently *o e ad ni. id red. — 
Laitly, though the perfon fh uldbt mnif'Hly r -animated, there 
fometimes remai s an oppreffion, a c ugh, and f. ver fh efs, which 
effectually conltiiute a difeafe. m th : s cafe it w*llb- neceiTary to 
bleed the patient in the arm^ and to caufe im to drink plentifully 
of barley-water, elder-fl wer-tea, or any ct er foft pectbral infu- 
fions. 

Such p rfons as have the mhfo tune to be depriv d f the °p- 
pearana s of life, by a fall, a 1)1 w, fuff cairn, or r he like, muft be 
treated nearly in me fame manner as thof j who have been f r fome 
time under w.iter. 1 -nee attended 3 pari nt who was fo v timed 
bv a fall from a h He, 'hit hr ab ve ! ix liours h<= fcarcely exhibi- 
tedanyfignsof life; yet his man, by b-=dng bled, and prmer 
rtietho.'s taken to k: puptHe vit I wrzrh, recovered, and in a 
few days was perf : j clly well, Dr. Alexander giv^s an i 'fiance to 
the fame purp fe in the E 'inburgh LaV ir: 1 and Literacy Effays, of 
a man who /.'as to all appearance killed by a blow on he b'reaft, 
but recovered upOn being immerfed f:r fometime ia warm water. 
Thefe, aii J other iniiances cfa fimrlar nature, which might fe ad- 
duced, amount to a full procfof t : s fa£t., that many ot th fe un- 
happy perf <ns who lofe tn ir'liy s by fiiU;, blows, and other acci- 
dents, might bef; - of proper fyeans duly psrfiflqd in. 

OF NOXIOUS VAPOURS. 

t may be many ways rendered ncv.i ns, or even defiructive 
to auimaK This may either h pp-.n from,, its vivifying principle 
being destroyed, or fr m fui 'le ex ialatiuns with which it is impreg- 
nated. Thus 2& that has p fled through burning fuel is ; either 
capable of fupp aaing Tire or the life : i ani als. Hence the dan- 

f fleeping in ci'fe chambers with coal fir s. Some indeed 
iuppofe th2 a ger here proceeds from the fulphure~us o : l contain** 
ed in th •■ c:ai, which is fet at liberty and diffuied ail over tne cham- 
ber ; while others imagine v is owing ^o th j air of the room being 
charged wit p logiflbn. Be this as it may, it is a fituation care- 
fully to be avoid d< Indeed i! is dan. ;; j rous to fleep in a fmall 
apartment with j fire of a y kind. 1 1 teiy fa»v four perf ns who 
had been fufFocate I ' y He ping in an apartment where a fmall fire or 
coal had oeen left burning, 

The vapour which exhales from wane, cyder, beer, or other 
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liquors in the fhte of fermentation, contains fomething poifonnu3, 
which kills in the fame manner as the vapour of coal. Hence there 
is always danger in going into cellars where a large quantity of 
theie liquors is in a ftate of fomentation, efpecially if thev have 
bee dole (hut up for fome time. There have been many irilances 
of pcrfons ftruck dead on entering fuch places, and of others who 
have with difficulty efcped. 

* When fubterraneous caves, that have been very long (hut, are 
opened, or when deep wells are cleaned, which have net been 
emptied for feveral years, the vapours 3 riling from them produce 
the fame effects as fnofe mentioned above. For this reafon no per- 
fon ought to venture into a well, pit, c- liar, or any pla -e 'hat is 
damn, and has been long (hut up, tiU the air has been diffidently 
purified, bv burning gunpowder in ir. It is eafy to know, as has 
been cbferved in a former part of this work, when the air of fuch 
places is unwhclelbme, by letting down a lighted candle, s throwing 
in burning fuel, or the like. If theie continue to burn, people may 
fafely venture in ; but where they are fuddenly extingu^fhed, no 
one ought to enter t'll the air has been firit purified by fire. 

The oifenfive fmell of lamps and of candles, efrjecially when 
their flames are extinguifhed, operate like other vapours, though 
with lefs vi lence, and lefs fuddenly. There have however been 
inflances of people killed by the fumes of lamps which had been 
extinguished in a clofe chamber, and perfons of weak delicate 
breads generally find themfelves quickly opprefTed in apartments 
illuminated with many candles. 

Such as are fenfible of their danger in thefe fifuations, and re- 
treat feafonably from it, are generally relieved as foon as they get 
into the open air, or, if they have any remaining uneafinefs, a little 
water and vinegar, or lemonade, drank hot, affords them relief. — 
But when thev are fo far poifoned as to have loft their feeling and 
underfranding, the following means mud be ufed for their recovery. 

The patient fhould be expofed to a very pure, frefh, and open 
air, and volatile ialts, or other ftimulating lubftances, held to his 
nofe. He fhould next be bled in the arm, or if that does not fuc- 
ceed, in the neck. His legs ought to be put into warm water, and 
well rubbed. As foon as he can fwallow, fome lemonade, or 
water, and vinegar with the addition of a little nitre, may be given 
him. 

Nor are fharp clyfters by any means to be negle&ed ; thefe 
may be made, by adding to the common clyfler, fvrup of buckthorn 
and tincture cf fenna, of each two ounces ; or, in their ftead, half 
an ounce of Venice turpentine diffolved in the yolk of an egg. — 
Should thefe things net be at hand, two or three large fpoonsful of 
common fait may be put into the clyfter. The fame means, if ne- 
ceffary, which were recommended in the former part of this chap- 
ter, may be ufed to redore the circulation, warmth, &c. 

Mr. Tonach, furgcon at Alba, relates the cafe cf a man fuf- 
focated by the fteam of burning coal, whom he recovr-red by blow- 
ing his breath into the patient's mouth, bleeding him in the arm and 
oaufiog him to be well rubbed and tofFed about. And Dr. Fre* 
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wen, of SufTex, mentions the cafe of a young man who was ftupi- 
fied by the fmokeof fea-coal, but was recovered by being plunged 
into cold water, and afterwards laid in a warm bed. 

The practice of plu^gi e perfons fuffocated by noxious va- 
pours in cold water, would teem to be ftipported by' the common 
experiment of fuffocating dcgs in the grotto deUani, and afterwards 
recovering them, by tmv wi ;g them into the neighbouring lake. 

EFFECTS OF EXTREME COLD. 
WHEN cold is extrem< ly fevere, and a perfon is expofed to it 
for a long time, it proves mortal, in confequenoe of its {topping the 
circulation in the extremities, and forcing too great a proportion 
of blood towards the brain ; fo that the patient dies of a kind of 
apopl-xy, preceded by great fleepinefs. The traveller, in this (situ- 
ation, wh > finds himfelf begin to grow drowfy, mould redouble 
his efforts to extricate himfelf from the imminent danger he is ex- 
pofed to. Tins fleep, which he might confider as ibme alleviation 
of his Cuff- rings, would, if indulged, prove his laft. 

Such violent effects of cold are happily not very common in 
this country ; it frequently happens, however, that the hands or 
feet of traveller:i are lb benumbed or fr zen,as to be in danger of a 
mortification, if proper means are not ufed to prevent it. The 
chief danger in this iitua- ion arifes from the Hidden application of 
heat. It is very common, when the hands or feet are pinched 
with cold, to hold them to the fire ; yet reafoa and obfervation fhew 
that this is a moft dangerous and imprudent practice. 

Every peafant knnws, if frozen meat, fruits, or roots cf any 
kind be brought near the fire, or put into warm water, they will be 
deftroyed by rottennefs or a kind of mortification ; and that the 
only way to recover them, is to immerie them for feme time in 
very cold water. The fame obfervation holds with regard to ani- 
mals in this condition. 

When the hands or feet are greatly benumbed with cold, they 
ought either to be immerfed in cold water, or rubbed with mow, 
till they recover their natural warmth and fenfibiiity ; after which 
the perfon may be removed into an apartment a little warmer, and 
may drink fome cups of tea, or an infufion of elder flowers iweet- 
ened with honey. Every perfon mu^l hive obferved, when his 
hands were even but (lightly affected with cold, that the bell way 
to warm them was by warning them in cold water, and continuing 
to rub them well for fome time. 

When a perfon has been fo long expofed to the cold, that all 
appearances of life are gone, it will be neceffary to rub him ?11 
over with fnow cr c^ld water ; cr, what will anfwer better, if it 
can be obtained, to immerfe him*in a bath of the very coldeft water. 
There is the greateil encouragement to perfift in the ufe of thefe 
means, as we are allured that perfons who had remained in the 
fnow, or had been expofed to the freezing air during five or fix (iac- 
ceflive days, and who had difcovered no marks of life for fevfral 
hours, have neverthelefs been revived. 

I have always thought that the whitloes, kibes, chilblains, and 
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other infbmma ions of t e extremities which are fo common among 
trie peaTants in the cold feafon* were chiefly occaiwned by their 
fudden tra -v'tbns from ro!d to hear. After 'hry have been expo- 
fed to an extreme d greeqfcoH, th y immediately apply t eir 
hands and feet : to., the nfe, or, if they hr.ve occafion, plunge them 
into warm wat -r, by which means, lfamqrjificv in do s i ot hap- 
pen, an infiamiri ition feldom fails to enfue. rVbft i f the ill conie- 
quences from this quarter might be eafify avoided, by only obl'er- 
ving theprecautio. s men ipned above. 

EFFECTS OF EXTREME HEAT. 

THE eff:cYs of extreme heat, though no' fo emmon in this 
comrrv, are do 1 fs fatal a d much mor« fudden than thofe of cold. 
In hot c untoi s people frequently drop dow"> dead in th • ftnets, 
exhauited wi h heat and fatigue. In t'iis cafe, if any w^rm cordi/l 
can be poured into the rrf< utn, it ought to be done. If this cannot 
be effected, thev may be thrown up in form ex ?. clyft-r. V. ladle 
fpirits and other things of a fti jibing nature, fnay 'e rppb' ! to 
' the fkin, wh : ch (h uld he well rubbed vrh r o: r f e d.ths, whipped 
\vi'h nettles, or cth r frimulati g tilings. Some of the ancient phy- 
ficians are faid to have raftered t > life perf ns apparently dead by 
beating them wi h rV $. 

CHAP. L.VII. 

OF FAINTING FITS. AND OTHER CASES WHICH 
REQUIRE IMMEDIATE ASSISTANCE. 

j^TRONGan? e->l hy perfons, who abound with Mood, 
are oft e i feizeA with fudden fai .ting litis, after vi -lent exercife, 
drinking freely of warm or ftr ng liqu rs, expofure to g^eat beat, 
intenfe. application to ftudy, or the like'. 

In fuch cafes the pr, i nt fliould be made to fmell *o fomevinegar. 
His temples, forehead and wrios, ought -t the fame time to be 
bathed with vinegar mixed with an equal quantify f warm water ; 
and two or three fpoonsful of vinegar, with four r fne times as 
much water, may, if he can.fwall w, be poured rto bfs mouth. 

If the fainting pr ves obftinate, r r dege erates irtOTiJyncope, 
that is, an aboliti m of feeling and underfbmdirg, the patient muft 
be bled. After the blading, a clyf x er will be proper, ard then he 
Ihould be kept eafy and quiet', pnlv giving him every half hour a 
cup or two of aninfufion of any mild vegetable, with the addition 
of a little fugar and vinegar. 

When fwponings, which arife from this caufe, occur freq ; 
ly in the famep iT. n, he fhculd, in order to efpape them, confine 
himfelf to a light diet, confining c iefly of bread, fruits, and other 
vegetables. His drink ought t- be w.tercr fmall beer, aod he 
Ihould fleep but mo derate". ike much exercife. 

But fainting fits proceed much cftner from a defer, than aa 
excels of blood. ) ence they are very ready to happen after great 
evacuations of any kind, obftinat-e watching, w^ant of appetite, or 
luch like. In thefe, an almbil: directly oppofite courfs to that meat 
tioned above, muft be purfued. 
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The patient flr uH be laid in bed, with his head low, and be- 
ing covered, fh uid ha ye his legs, thighs, arms,and hi^ whole body- 
Tabbed llrongly with flannels. Hungary-water, volatile (alts, or 
ftrong fmelling herbs, as rue, mint, or rofeniary, may be held to 
his nofc. His mout may be wet with a little rum or brandy ; 
and if he can fw How, fome hot wine, mixed with fugar and cinna- 
mon, which is an excellent cordial, may be poured into his rritmth; 
A comprefs of flannel dipt in hot wine or brandy muft be applied 
to the pit 6F his uomac'v, and warm bricks, or bottles filled with 
hot water 1 id to his feet. 

As foon as the patient is recovered a little, he mould tak° fore 
ftrong f .up or broth, or a little bread or bifcuit foaked in hot fp ; ced 
wine. To prevent the return of the fits, he ought to t ike of e r , 
but in fmall quantities, fome light yet {lengthening ncurifhment, as 
panada, made with foup inftead of water, new laid ergs lightly 
poached, chocolate, light roaft meats, jellies, and fuch like. 

Thtfe fainting fits, which are tne effect, of bleeding, or of the 
violent ^peraia an of purges, belong to this clafs. Such s happen 
after artificial bleeding, are feldom dangerous, generally terminating 
as loon as tb t e patient is laid upon the bed ; inde^ 1 * periods fubj cc 
to this kind mould always be bled lying, in order to prevent it. 
Should the fainting howevrr continue 1 nger than ufual, vlarile 
fpirits may be held t > the nofe, and rubbed on the temples, &c. 

When far. ing is the effect, of too ftrong or acrid purges or 
vomits, the patient muft be treated in all relpecls as if ht hud tak- 
en po ; fon. II fh mid be made t'O drink plentifully of milk, warm 
water, jmd oil, b rley water, or fuch like emollient clyfters v/ill 
Ukewife be proper, and the patient's frength muld afterwards be 
recruited, by giving him generous cordials, and anodyne medicines. 

Faintings are often occafioned by indigeftion. 'I his may 
either proceed from the quantity or quality of the food. When 
the former of hefe, is the caufe, the cure will be bell p a-fonre.l 
by vomiting, which may be promoted bycaufmg the patient to 
drink a we k infufion of camomile-flowers, cardials bmedichis, cr 
f h 3 like. When thediforder proceeds from t^e nature o£ the food, 
*\e patient as in the cafe rf weaknefs, mult be revived by ftr ?«; 
fmellsj &c. after which he fhculd be made to fwallow a large quanti- 
ty of light warm fluid, which may ierv? to drown, as it we~e, the 
offending m : .tter, t;< foften its acrimony, and either to effect a dif- 
charg^ of it by vomiting, cr force it down into the interlines* 

Even difagre'eable tin -\h will fomettmes cccafion fwoonings, 
efpecially in people of weak nerves. When this Happens, the pa- 
tient mould be carried in the open air, have ftimulating things held 
to his nofe, and thofe fubftances which are difagreeable to him 
ought immediately to be removed. But we have already tak n 
notice of fwoonings which arife from nervous diforders, and fhall 
therefore fay no more tin to that head. 

Fainting-fits often happen in the progrefs cf difeafes. In the 
beginning of putrid difeafes they generally denote an oppreffion at 
the flomach, or a mafs of corrupted humours, and they ceafe after 
evacuations either bv vomit cr [tool. When they occur at the be* 
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ginning of malignant fevers, they indicate great danger. In each 
of thefe cafes, vinegar ufeibof.h externally and internally is the bed 
remedy during the paroxyfm, and plenty of lemon juice and water 
after it. Swoonings which happen in difeafes accompanied with 
great evacuations, muft be treated like thofe which are owing to 
weaknefs, and the evacuations ought to be reltrained. When they 
happen towards the end of a violent fit of an intermitting fever, or 
at that of each exacerbation of a continual fever, the patient mult be 
fupported by fmall draughts of wine and water. 

Delicate and hyfteric women are very liable to fwooni ng or 
fainting fits after delivery. Thefe mi^ht be often prevented by gen- 
erous cordials, and the admilTion of frefh air. When they are cc- 
cafioned by exceffive flooding, it ought by all means to be reltrained. 
They are generally the effect of mere weaknefs or exhauftion. Dr. 
Engteman, relates the cafe of a woman " in child-bed, who, after 
having been happily delivered, fuddeoly fainted and lay upwards 
of a quarter of an hour apparently dead. A phyficia'\ was lent for ; 
her own maid in the mean while,being out of patience at his delay, 
attempted to aflifl: her herfelf, and extending herfelf upon her mil- 
trefs, applied her mouth to. her's, blew in as much breath asfhepcf- 
fibly could, and in a very fhort time the exhaufted woman awaked 
as out of a profound fleep ; when proper things being given her, 
fhe foon recovered. 

w The maid being aiked how fhe came to think of this expe- 
dient, faid fhe had feen it practifed at Altenburgh, by mid wives, 
upon children, with the happieft effect:." 

We mention this chiefly that other midwives may be induced 
to follow fo laudable an example. Many children are born with- 
out any figns of life, and others expire fcon after their birth, who 
might without all doubt, by proper care, be reftored to life. 

From whatever caufe fainting-fits proceed, frefh air is always 
of the greateft importance to the patient. By not attending to this 
circumftance, people often kill their friends when they are indeav- 
ouring to fave them. Alarmed at the patient's fituation, they cull 
in a crowd of people to his affiftance, or perhaps to witnefs hij e: u. 
whofe breathing exhaufts the air, and increafes the danger. There 
is not the leaft doubt but this practice, which is very common 
among the lower fort of people, often proves fatal, efpecially to the 
delicate and fuch perfons as fall into fainting fits from mere ex- 
haustion or the violence of fome difeafe. No more perfons ought 
ever to be admitted into the room where the patient lies in a fwoon 
than are abfolutely neceffary for his afiiflance, and the windows 
of the apartment fhonld always be opened, at leaft as far as to 
admit a ftream of frefh air. 

Perfons fubject to frequent fwoonings, or fainting-fits, fhould 
neglect no means to remove the caufe of them, as their confequen- 
ces are always injurious to the conftitutior. Every fainting-fit 
leaves the psrfon in dejection and weaknefs : the fecretions are 
thereby fufpended, the humours difpofed to flagnation, coagula- 
tions and obflructions are formed, and if the motion of the blood 
be totally intercepted, or very confiderably checked, polypufes are, 
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jbraetimes formed in the heart or larger veflels. The only kind of 
Twoonings not to be dreaded are ihofe which feme time mark the cri/is 
in fevers ; yet even thefe ought, as loon as poflible, to be removed. 

OF INTOXICATION. 

THE effects of intoxication are often fatal. No kind of poif- 
on kills more Certainly than any over dofe of ardent fpirits. 
Sometimes, by deitroymg the nervous energy, they put an end to 
life at once ; but in general their effe&s are more flow, and in m*- 
ny refpects iimilar to thoCe of opium. Other kinds of intoxicating li- 
quors may prove fatal when taken to excels, as well as ardent fpirits; 
but they may generally be difcharged by vomiting, which ought al- 
ways to be excited when the ftomach is over-charged with liquor. 

More of thofe unhappy perfons, wlio die intoxicated, bfe 
their lives from an inability to conduct themfclves, than from the 
definitive quality of the liquor. Unable to ;valk, they tumble 
down, and lie in Ibme awkard pofture, which obftrufts the circula- 
tion or breathing, and often continue in this fituation till they die. 
No drunken perfon mould be left .by himfelf, till his clothes have 
been loofened, and his body laid in fuch a pofture as is moft favor- 
able for continuing the vital motions, difcharging the contents of 
the ftomach, &c. The beft pofture for difcharging the contents 
of the ftomach is to lay the perfon on his belly ; when afleep he 
may be laid on his fide, with h ; s head a little raifed, and particular 
care muft be taken that his neck be no way bent, twitted, or have, 
any thing too tight about it. 

The excefTive degree of thirft occafioned by drinking ftrong 
liquors, often induces people to quench it by taking what is hurt- 
ful. I have known fatal confequences even from drinking freely 
of milk after a debauch of wine or four punch ; tlefe acid liquors, 
together with the heat of the ftomach, having coagulated the milk 
in fuch a manner that it could never be digefted. The fafeft drink 
after a debauch is water with a toaft, tea, infufions of balm, fage, 
barley-water, and fuch like. If the perfon wants to vomit, he may 
drink a weak infufion of camomile flowers, or lukewarm water and 
oil ; hut in thF condition Vomiting may generally be excited by on- 
ly tickling the throat with the finger or a feather. 

Inftead of giving a detail of all the different fymptoms of intox- 
ication which indicate danger, and propofmg a general plan of treat- 
ment for perfons in this fituation, I fha.ll briefly relate t./e hiftoryof 
a cafe which lately fell under mv own obfervation, wherein moft of 
thofe fymptoms ufually reckoned dangerous concurred, and where 
the treatment was fuccefsful. 

A young man, about fifteen years of age, had, for a hire drank 
ten glanes of ftrong brandy. He foon after fell faft aileep, and con- 
tinued in that fituntion for feveral hours, till at length his uneafy 
manner of breathing, the coldnefs of the extremities, and other 
threatening fymptoms, ahrmed his friends, and made them fend for 
me. I found him ftill fleeping, his countenance ghaftly, and his 
ik.in covered with a cold clammy fweat. Almoft the only figns of 
life remaining were, a deep laborious breathing, and a convuliive 
motion or a§ita,tioa of his bowels. 
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I tried to route him, but in vain, by pinching, making, applying 
vol :rue fptri ts, ana other flimulating things to his nofe, &c. A few 

es of blood were likewife taken from his arm, and a mix'ure 
of vinegar and water was poured into his mouth ; bur, as he could 
not fwallow, very lit' le of this got inro the ?: much. None of thefe 

s having the leaft elf.-ct, and the dang r feeninw; 10 increafe, I 
ordered hi- legs to be put into watm water, and a fharp clyfter to 
be immediately adnriniftered. This gave him a flool, and was the 
firft thing that relieved him. It was aferwards repeated with '.he 
fa e happy effect, an ! fecmed to be the chief caufe cf his recovery. 
He then began to (new fome figns of life, took drink when it was 
oflere 1 him, and came gradually to his fenfes. He continued, how- 
ever, for feveral -'ays weak and feverifh, and complained much of 
a forenefs in his bowel;, which gradually went off, by means cf a 
fknder diet, and cool mucilaginous liquors. 

. ould probably havs been fuffered to die with- 
out any afltiarice being called, hod n t a neighbour a few days be- 
fore, who had been advifed <o drink a bottle cf fpirits, to cure him 
of an ague, expired under very firriilar circumftances. 

OF SUFFOCATION AND STRANGLING. 

THESE may fore, eti me s proceed from an infraction of the 
lungs, produced by vifcid clammy humours, cr fpafmodic affection 
of the nerv s of that organ, Perfons who feed grofsly, and 
-abound in rich blood, are very liable to fuffocating fits from the 
former of thefe caufes. Such ought as faon as they are attacked, 
to be bled, to receive an emollient clyfter, and to take frequently 
a cup of diluting liquor with a little nitre in it. They fhould like- 
wife receive the fleams cf hot vinegar into their lungs by breath- 
lag. 

Nervous cc afthmatic perfons are meft fubj cl to fpafmodic af- 
fections of the lungs. In this cafe the patient's legs fhould be im- 
merfed in warm water, and '.he ftepms-of vinegar applied as above. 
Wcrvn diluting liquors mould likewife be drank; to a cup of 
h a teai-fpoonful of the parygoric elixir may cccafienally bead- 
tied Bi r, feathers* or leather, may be held to the pa- 
t's nofe, and frefh air mould h-e freely admitted to him. 
Infants are often fuffocated by the careleffnefs or inattention 
of their nurfes.* An infant when in bed fhould al .vays be laid fo 
tumble down with its head under the bed-clothes; 
1 cradle, its face ought never to be covered. A 
fin' 11 degree of attention to thefe two fixnple rules wculd fave the 
cfmauy infant?, and prevent others from being rendered 
d fickly all their days by the injuries dene to their lungs, 
•ad ci laying down a plan for the recovery of infants who 
cated, or overlaid^ as it is termed by l*eir nurfes, I fhall 
: iftory of a cafe related by Monfieur Janhu of the Royal 
f Su gery at Pari?, as it was attended with fuccefo, and 

ire not a'wavs the eivVfrs cf car'lrffnef?. I hnve 'crown an infant 

■ er being f;-iz-i : n the ni ;ht with an hyfteric fit. This ouuht to feiv as 

»nt : o a . . ■ en ploying hvfter'c women as nurfes, and fliouM likewife teach fuch 

v.„.i.t.s »e«ci '.o lay c.t infant in the fame bed \v ; th themfelve?, but in. a frnall adjacent oaj« 
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contains almoft every thmg that cm be done on fuch occafions. 

A nurfe having had the misfortune to ov^r-lay a mild, he was 
calhdiu and f mnd the infart without ..ny figns of life ; no putf- 
ation in tie art-ries, norefp'rati <n, the face livid, the eyrs Opeh, 
dull, an! tarmlhed, the nofe full Tfnivel, the mouth gaping, in 
fhort, it was ahncft cold. Wi Mil fome li ten clothes and a par- 
cel of allies were warming, he had the bey unfwathed, and laid him 
iu a warm bed, and on t e right fid?, hie then was rubbed all 
over wi.h fine linen, for fear of fretting his tender and delicate 
ikin. As foon as the afhes had received th.ir die degree of heat, 
Mr. j f anin buried him in thcm,except the face, placed him en the fide 
opp lite t«) that on which he had been at firftlak!, aid covered him 
with a blanket. He h d a b ttle cf ew de lucc'w his pocket, which 
he preferred to his n f • from time to time j aid between whiles 
fome pulls f tobacco were tl wn up his nciftrils : to tfceTe fuc- 
ceeded th^ blowing into his mouth, and fqueezihg tighThis nofe. 
Animal heat began thus to be excited g-adu lly ; the pulfations of 
the temp ral artery were lbon felt, 1 he breathing became more fre- 
quent and free,and the eyes cbfed and opened alternately. At length 
the chill fetched iim- cries t-xprrffive of his want of the breaft, 
w^ich being applied to his mouth, he caichedatit with avidity, and 
fucked as if nothing had happened to him. Though the pulfa- 
ti ns of the arteri by t is time very well re-er^adifhed,- aid 

it was hot weathef ' 9 yet Mr. Jaiin thbnght it advifable to leave his 
J little patient three quitters of m hour longer .under the afhes/ ; He 
' was afterw .rds taken our,.cle ined and dreffqd as ufu'al' ; towrdfch 
. ageitle deep fucce-d ! d, aid he. continued p^rfhcfly well. 

Mr. Jv in mentions like wife an exhrcpl .• of a you- g-rrian who 
had Hanged nimfelf though defpair, to whom he adminiftered help 
as effectually 2 sin the ~r cediig cale. 

Mr. Ghvcr, Surgeon in Docl rs Commons, London, relates 
the cafe of a perHn who ws re n ore:l to life after twenty-nine min- 
utes hanging, aid c.ntir.ued in gxid health for many y ars after. 

The principal means ufed to reftcre this man to life were 
opening t e temp rr.l arrery ard t e external jugnlat ; rubbing the 
back, m-mih, and neck,with a quantity of volatile fpirits and oil ; ad- 
ministering the tobacie-cl viler by means of lighted pipes,and ilrong 
friftions cf the legs and arms. This courfe had be.m con i hued 
for about four hours, when an inciiion was made into the windy ipe, 
and air bl .wn ftrorgly thr ugh a canula into the Iiingp; About 
twenty minutes after this, the olood at the artery began to run 
down the fhee, an:l a flow pulfe was juS perceptible at the wrlft. 
The fri&ions were ccntinued for fome time longer ; I is pulfe be- 
came m re frequ nt, and his mouth ar;d nofe being irritated with 
fpiri s cf fal amo he, he opened his eyes. Warm cordials were 
then adminiftered to him, and in two days he was lb well as to be 
able to walk eigh miles. 

Thefe caft s are fufficient to mew what may be done for the 
recovery of thole unhappy perfons who (bangle themlelves in a fit 
. of defpair. 
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OF PERSONS WHO EXPIRE IN CONVULSION FITS, 

CONVULSION fits often conftitute the laft Icene of acute 
or chronic diforders. When this is the cafe there can remain but 
fmall hopes of the patient's recovery after expiring in a fit. But 
when a perfon who appears to be in perfect health, is fuddenly feized 
with a convulfion fit, and feems to expire, fome attempts ought al. 
ways to be made to reftore him to life. Infan-s are mod liable to 
convulfions, and are often carried off very fuddenly by one cr more 
fits about the time of teething. There are many well authentica- 
ted accounts of infants having been refiorrd to life, after they hr.d to 
all appearance expired in convulfions ; but we fhn.ll only relate the 
following inftance, mentioned by Dr. Johnf r, in his pamphlet on 
the practicability of recovering per Jons viftbly dead. 

In the parifh of St. Clemen's in Colchefrer, a child of fix 
months old, lying upon its mother's lap, having had the breaM, was 
feize3 with a ftrong convulfion fit, which lafted fo long, and end- 
ed with fo total a privation of motion in the body, lungs, and pulfe, 
that it was deemed ablolutely dead. It was accordingly ftripped, 
laid out, thepaffing bell ordered to be toiled, and a coffin to be 
made ; but a neighbouring gentlewoman who ufed to admire the 
child, hearing of its fudden death, haftened to the houfe, and upon 
examining the child, found it not cold, its joints lh/nber, and fan- 
cied that a glafs fhe held to its mouth and nofe wa/5 a little damped 
with the breath ; upon which fhe took the child in her lap, fat 
-$own before the fire, rubbed it, and kept it in gentle agitation. In a 
quarter of an hour ihe felt the heart begin to beat faintly ; file then 
put a little of the mother's m ; lk into its mouth, continued to rub 
its p^.lnis and fries, found the child begin to move, and the milk 
was (wallowed ; and in another quarter. of an hour fhe had the 
fatisfaclion of reftoriog to its difconfohte mother the b?be quite 
recovered, eager to lay hold of the bread, and able to fuck again. 
The child throve, had no more fits, is grown up, and at prefent 
alive. 

Thefe means, which are certainly in the power of every per- 
fon,were fufficient to reftore to life an infant to all appearance dead, 
and who in all probability, but for the ufe of thefe fimple endeav- 
ours, would have remained fo. There are however many other 
things which might be done in cafe the above fhould not fucceed ; 
as rubbing the body with nrong fpirit% covering it with warm alli- 
es or fait, blowing air into the lungs, throwing up warm ftimula- 
t ing clyfters or the fmoke of tobacco into the intefiines, and fuch 

like. , 

When children are dead born, or expire foon after the birth, 
the fame means ought to be ufed for their recovery, as if they had 
expired in circumftances fimilar to thofe mentioned above. 

Thefe directions may likewife be extended to adults, attention 
being always paid to the age and other circumftances of the pa- 

The foregoing cafes and obfervations afford fufKcient proof of 
the fuccefs which may attend the endeavours of perlons totally ig- 
norant of medicine, in afliiting tjjofe who are fuddenly deprived of 
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life by any accident or difeafe. Many facts of fimilar nature 
imVht be adduced, were it neceflary ; but rhefe, it is hoped, will 
be iuiTicient to call up the attention of the public, and to excite the 
hunnne and benevolent to ex j-t their utmoft endeavours for the 
prefervation of their feilow-men. 

Thejociety for the recovery of drmvned per fens, inftituted at Am- 
flerdam in the year 1767, had the fatisfaction to find that no few- 
er than 150 perfons, in the fpaceof four years, had been laved by 
the means pointed out by them, many of whom owed their prefer- 
vation to peafants and people of no medical knowledge. But the 
means uied with fo much eilicacy in recovering drowned perfons 
are, with equal' fuccefs, applicable to a number 1 of cafes where the 
power of life feems in reality to be fufpended, and to reman capa- 
ble of renewing all their functions on being put into motion again. 
It is mocking to reflect, that for want of this confideration many 
perfons have been committed to the grave in whom the principles 
of life might have been revived. 

The cafes wherein fuch endeavours are moft likely to be at- 
tended with fuccefs, are all thole called fudden deaths from an inev- 
itable caufe, as apoplexies, hyfterics, faintings, and many other dif- 
orders wherein perfons in a moment fink down and expire. The 
various cafualries in which they may be tried are, fuffocations 
from the fulphureous damps of mines, coal-pits, &c. the unwhole- 
fome air of long unopened wells or caverns ; the noxious vapours 
arifing from fermenting liquors ;, the fleams of burning charcoal ; 
fulphureous mineral acids ; arfenical effluvia, &c. 

The various accidents of drowning, ftranglinjr, and apparent 
deaths, by blows, falls, hunger, cold, &c. likewiie furnifh oppor- 
tunities or trying fuch endeavours. Thofe perhaps who to ap^ 
pearance are killed by lightning, or by any violent agitation of the 
paflions, as fear, joy, furprife, and fuch like, might alfo be fre- 
quently recovered by the ufe of prop°r means, as blowing ftrongly 
into their lungs, &c. 

The means to be ufed for the recovery of perfons fuddenly 
deprived of life, are nearly the fame in all cafes ; they are practi- 
cable by every one who happens to be prefent at the accident, and 
require no great expenfe, and lefs fkill. The great aim is to reftore 
the warmth and vital m -tions. 1'his may in general be attempted 
by means of heat, friction, bleeding, blowing air into the lungs, 
admiuiftering clyfters and generous cordials. Theie muft be vari- 
ed according to circumftances; Common fenfe, and the fituatica 
of the patient, will fuggeft the proper manner of conducting them. 
Above all we would recommend perfeverancc. People ought never 
to defpair on account of difcouraging circumitances, or to leave off 
their endeavours as long as there is the leaft hope of fuccefs. 
Where much good and no hurt can be done, no one ought to 
grudge his labour. 

It were greatly to be wifhed, that an inflitution fimilar to that 
of Amlterdam, was eltabliihed, upon a more extenfive plan, in 
Great- Britain > and that a reward was, allowed to every one who 
would be miirrtmental is reftaring to life, a perfon feemjagjy 
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dead.? Men will do much for fame, but ftiil more for money. 
Should no profir, however, be annexed to thefe benevolent offices, 
the heart-felt ple;ifure which a good man mult. enjoy on reflecting 
that he has been the happy inftrumem of.faving one of his fellow- 
creatures from an untimely gr.we, is itfelf a Efficient reward. 



CHAP. LVII. 

Cautions concerning cold bathing and drink- 
ing THE MINERAL WATERS. 



jLjlS ft i s now fafhionable for perfons of all ranks to plunge 
into the lea,, and drink the mineral water?, I was defirous of rend- 
erings this work frill more extenfively ufeful, by the addition of 
forne practical remarks on thefe active and useful medicines. Find- 
ing it is inipoffible to bring thefe obfervations within fo narrow a 
cbmpafs as no* to fwell the book, already too large, into an enorm- 
ous iize, I refolved to confi e rayfelf to a few hints or cautions ; 
which may be of fervice tn perfons who bathe, or drink th? miner- 
al waters, without being able to put themfelves under the care of a 
phyfician. 

o part of the prclice of medicine is of greater importance, 
or merits more the attention of hephyficho, as many lives are 
loft, 'and numbers ruin their health, by cold bathing, and an im- 
prudent ufe <~,f mineral waters. On fome future cc alien I may 
probably relume this ubjecl, as I know net any work that contains 
a fuflici nt number of practical obfervations to regulate the patiect's 
conduct in th= ufe of thefe active and imp rtant medicines. 

We have indeed many books on the mineral waters, and 
feme of them are written with mu^.h ingenuity ; but they are chief- 
ly emnloye.l inafcertainingt e contents of the waters by c'y ureal 
an Lyfis. r Fhis no doubt has its ufe, but it is by no means of fuch 
importanc as (' me may imagine. A man may know the chymic- 
alanalyfis cf all die articles in the materia medica, without beii g able 
property to apply any one cf them in the cu-e of difeafes. One 
ical obfervations is worth a whole volume ofchymical 
analvfis. But where are inch obfervations to be met with ? I 
phyficians are in a fituation to make them> and fewer ftill are quali- 
fied for fuch a taik. It can o ly beaccompliuVd by practitioners 
who re' de at the fountains, and w'*o poll flii g minds fupericr to 
local prejudices, are capable of di n .i iguifhing difeafes with accura- 
cy, and of forming a IV und judgment refpe£nng tr.e genuine eff- els 
of medicines. 

Without a proper difcrimination with regard to the difeafes 
ancVihe oofiftituuon cf the patient, the molt powerful medicine is 

* The Author is happy to obfrrve, that frnce the firft publication of this work, feveral 
focieties have been "mftituted in Brita'n with the fame benevolenr intention as that at Am- 
fteidam, and that their indeavour' hive oroved no lels fuccel^tui He ii alfo happy to ob- 
lerve, that premiuws have been awarded to thole who have l>een adl ve <n their endeav- 
ours to Teftore to life perlons who have been crowned, or fuddenly deprived of liJe by any 
vceident. How much is th'13 fuperior to the fuperftitiout inftitution which allows any 
man a piemium who biines a dead perfon out of the water, fo that he may receive Chriftian 
burial ; but a'lows nothing to the perfon who brings him out alive,, or who recover 
alter he has been to all appearance dead, 
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more likely to do harm than good . Every one knows that th e fam 2 
phyfician who, by cold bathing, cured Au. ruftus, by an iiiipru lent 
ufe of the fame medicine, killed his heir. This induced the Ro- 
man fen -te to mike laws for regulating the baths, and preventing 
the numer ms evil^ which arofe from an imprudent and promiicu- 
ous ufe of th..' .and fafni >nable pieces" of luxury. Bntas 

no fuch laws exift in this Country, every one does that which is right in 
bis own eyes, and of coi;r(e many muft do wrong ! 

People are r.pt to imagine that thefimple element of water can 
do no hurt, and that they may plunge into it at any lime with im- 
punity* In this however, they are much miftaken. 1 have known 
apoplexies, cccafioned by going into the cold bath, fevers excited 
by (laying too long in it, and other mahdies lb much a gravated 
bvits continued ufe, that they uevyr could be wholly eradicated. 
Nor are examples wan ing, either in ancient or modern times, of 
the baneful confequencss which have arifen alfo from an injudicious 
application of the warm bath ; but as warm baths are not fo c 
mon in this country, and are feldom ufed but under the direction 
of a phyfician, I (hall not enlarge on that p2>rt of the fubject. 

Immerfnn in cold water is a cuftom w ich lays claim to fte 
moft remote antiquity : indeed it muft have been coeval with man 
himfelf. The neceflity of water for the purpofe of cl-anlinels, and 
the pleafure arifing from its application to the body in hot countries, 
muft very early have recommended it to the human (pedes. Even 
the example of other animals was fufficient to give the hint to man. 
By inftinct many of them are led to apply cold water in this man- 
ner ; and fom*, when deprived of its ufe, have been known to 
languifhand even to die. But whether the practice of cold bath- 
ing aroie from deceflity, reasoning, or imitati ri, is an inquiry of 
no importance ; our bufinefs is to point out the advantages which 
m^y rv» derived from it j and to guard pecple againft an improper 
ufe of it. 

i!hec$id bath recommends itfe-ifin a variety of cafcs, and is 
peculiarlv beneficial to the inhabitants of populous chief, who 
indulge in idlenefs, and lead fedentary lives ; in perfons of this 
defcription the action cf the lolids is alway too weak, w>ich in- 
duces a languid circulation, a crude indigefted mafs o? humours," 
and obftructions in the capillary veffels and gia dular IV 
Cold water, from its gravity as well srs tonic powers, is 
calculated either to obviate or remove thefc fymp*oms. It accele- 
ratesthe motion of the blood, promotes the different fecretioes, 
and gives permanent vigour to the folvds. But all thefe important 
purpofes will e more eflentially anfwered by the application offaJi 
water. This ou^rht not only to be preferred on ace unt of its fu- 
pericr gravity, but likewise for its greater power of Simulating the 
(kin, which promotes the perforation, and prevents the patient 
fr. m catching cold. 

it is rieceflary, however, to obferve, that cold bathing is mere 
likely to prevent," then to remove obftructions of the glandular or 
lymphatic fyitem. Indeed, when thefe have arrived at a certain 
pitch, they are not to be removed by any means. In this cafe the 
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cold bath will only aggravate the fymptoms, and hurry the unhap- 
py patient info an untimely grave. It is therefore of the utmoft 
importance, previous to the patient's entering upon the ufe of the 
cold bath, to determine whether or not he labours under any ob- 
ilinate obflructions of the lungs or other vifcera : and where this is 
-the cafe cold bathing ought ftriftlv to be prohibited.* 

In what is called a plethoric ftate. or too great a fullnefs of 
the body, it is fikewife dangerous to ufe the cold bath, wihout due 
preparation. In this cafe there is great danger of burfling a 
blood -veffel, or occasioning an inflammation of the brain or fome of 
the vifcera. This precaution is the more neceffary to citizens, as 
moft of them live full, and are of a grofs habit. Yet what is very 
remaikable, thefe neople relbrt in crowds every feafon to the fea- 
lide, and plunge in the water without the lead confideration. No 
doubt they often efcape wirittmpunity ; but does this give a fane- 
tion to the practice ? Perfons of this defcription ought by no 
means to bathe, unlefs the body has been previonfly prepared by 
fuitalfi evacuations. 

Another cbfs of patients, whoftand peculiarly in need of the 
bracing qualities of cold water, is the nervous. This includes a 
great number of the male, and almcft all the female inhabitants of 
great cities. Yet even thofe perfons ought to be cautious in ufmg 
the cold lath. Nervous people have often weak bowels, and may, 
as well as others, be fubject to congeftions and obftrudtions of the 
vifcera -, and in this cafe they will net be able to bear the effects of 
cold woter. For them, and indeed for all delicate people, the beft 
plan would be to acruftom themfelves to it by the molt pleafmg and 
gentle degrees. They ought to begin with, the temperate baM, 
and gradually ufe it coder, till at length the cold proves quite agree- 
able. Nature revolts againit all great traofitions ; and thofe who 
do violence to her dictates, have often caufe to repent of their 
temerity. 

Wherever cold bathing is practifed, there ought likewife to be 
tepid baths for the purpofe mentioned above. Indeed it is the 
practice of fome c untries to throw cold water over the patient as 
toon as he comes out of the warm bath ; but though this m?.y not 
injure a Ruffian peafant, we dare not recommend it to th? inhabit- 
ants of this country. The ancient Greeks and Romans, we are 
told, when covered with fweat and dud, ufed to plunge into the ri- 
vers, without receiving the mrilleLi injury. Though they might 
often efcape danger from this imprudent conduct, yet it was cer- 
tainly contrary to found reafon. I have known many robuft men 
throw away their lives by fuch an attempt. We would not how- 
ever advife patients to go into the cold water when the body is 
chilly ; as much ex rcifc , at lead, ought to be taken, as may excite 
a gentle glow all over the body, but by no means fo as to over- 
heat it. 

* The late celebrated Dr. Smollet has indeed faid, that if he were pcrfuaded he had an 
uUci in (he lungs, he would jump into the cold bath ; but here the Dodtor evidently fliews 
jn<jr«: c.m^age than difcietion ; and that he was mure a man or wit than a phyfician, every 
«ne 'wili allow. A nervous afthma, or an atrophy maybe miftaken fir a pulmonary con- 
sumption: y»-t. in the two former, the cold b2th proves often beneficial, though I never 
knrwt to in the latter. Indt ed all the phthisic.il patient* levee faw. who have tr"re# tht 
told oath, were evidently hjitf by it. 
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To young people, and particularly to children, cold bathing is 
©f the firft importance. Their lax fibres render its tonic powers 
peculiarly proper. It promotes their growth, increafes their 
ftrength,* and prevents a variety of difeafes incident to child- 
hood. Wh-re infants early accuftomed to the cold bath, it would 
feldom difagree with them ; and we mould fee fewer inflances of 
the fcrophuL, rickets, and other difeafes wiiich prove fatal to ma- 
ny, and make others miferable for life. Sometimes indeed, thtfe 
diforders render infants incapable of bearing the fhock of cold wa- 
ter : but this is owing to their not having been early and regularly 
accuftomed to it. it is however r.ecefl": ry .here to caution young 
men againft too frequent bathing ; as i have know:.: many fatal 
confequences refult from the daily practice of plunging in to rivers, 
and continuing there too long. 

The moil proper time of the day for uficg the cold bath is no 
doubt the morning, or at leaft before dinner ; an ; the belt mode, 
that of quick immerlion. As cold b thing has a conftant tendency 
to propel the bl®od and ether humours towards the head, it ought 
to be a rule always to wet that part as foon as poffihlie. By due 
attention tD this circumftance, there is reafon to believe, that vio- 
lent head-achs, and other complaints, which frequently proceed 
from cold bathing, might be often prevented. 

The cold bath, when too long continued in, not only 1 occafions 
an exceffive flux of humours towards die head, hut chills the Mood, 
cramps the mufcles, relaxes the nerves, and wholly defects the inten- 
tion of bathing. Hftice, by not adverting to this circumftance, 
expert fwimmers are often injured, and fonnetimes even lots their 
lives. All the beneficial purpofes of cold bathing are anfwered by 
one immerfion, at a time ; and the patient ought to be rubbed dry 
the moment he comes out of the water, and fhould continue to take 
exercife for feme time after. 

When cold bathing occafions chillnefs, lofs cf appetite, liftlelT- 
nefs, pain of the breaft or bowels, a prcftration of ftrength, cr vio- 
lent head achs, it ought to be difcontinued. 

Though thefe hints are by no means intended to point cut all 
the cafes where cold bathing may be hurtful, nor to illuftrate its 
extenfive utility as a medicine ; yet it is hoped they may ferve to 
guard people againft fome of thofe errors into which, from mere 
inattention, they are apt jp fall', and thereby not only endanger 
their own lives, but bring an excellent medicine into difrepute. 

OF DRINKING THE MINERAL WATER?.. ; 

THE internal ufe of water, as a medicine, is no Isfs an obje« 
£>f the phyfician's attention than the external. Pure elementary 
water is indeed the rnoft inoffenfive of all liquors, and constitutes 
a principal part of the food of every animal. But this element is 
often impr gnated with fubftances of a very active and penetrating 
nature ; and of iuch an iiiiidious quaiity, that, while they promote 

* The celebrated Ga'en fays, that i, tinner don in cold water is fit only for the young of 
lion* arid heart ; ind recommends warm bathin:;,- as conducive to tho growth and ftrenpth 
of infants. How egre^iouftj do the greateft men err whenevzr they ioie fight Qffiift*, aaii 
in place of obfervatSon ar.il experieace. 

(27) 
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certain fecretions, and even alleviate lome difagreeable fymptoms, 
they weaken the powers of life, undermine the coniiitution, and 
lay the foundation of worfe dileafes than thefe which they were 
employed to remove. Of this every practitioner muft have feen 
infb.uces ; and phyficians of eminence have more than once declar- 
ed that they have known more dileafes occafioned than re ooved 
by the ufe of mineral waters. This doubtlefs has proceed d fr m 
the abufe of thefe powerful medicines, which evinces the neceflity 
of ufmg them with caution. 

By examining the contents of the mineral waters which are 
mod uled in this country, we (h^ll be enabled to form an idea of 
the danger which may anfe from an i-viprcpsr application of them 
either externally or internally, though it is to the latter of thefe 
that the prefent observations are chiefly confined. . 

The waters mod in ufe for medical purpofes in Britain, are 
thofe impregnated with filts, fulpher, iron, and mepnitic air, either 
feparately, or varicufly combined. Of thefe the moft powerful is 
the faline fulphurous water of Harrowgate, of which I havt had 
more occafion to obferve the pernicious confeqnences, when impro- 
perly ufed, than of any other. To this, therefore, the following re- 
marks will more immediately relate, though they will be found ap- 
plicable to all the purging waters in the kingdom which are ftrong 
enough to merit attention.* 

The errors which fo often defeat the intention of drinking the 
purgative mineral waters, and which fo frequently prove injurious 
to the patient, proceed from the manner of ufmg them, the quantity 
"taken, the regimen purtued, or ufmg them in cafes where they are 
not pr per. 

A very hurtful prejudice ftill prevails in this country, that all 
difeafes muft bt^ cured by medicines taken into the ftomach, and 
that the more violently thefe medicines operate, they are the more 
likely to have the defired effect. This opinion has proved fatal to 
thoufands, and will, in all probability, defiroy many more before 
it can be wholly eradicated. Purging is of ten ufeful in acute dil- 
eafes, and in chronical cafes mav pave the way for the operation of 
other medicines ; but it will feldom perform a cure ; and by ex- 
haufting the ftrength of the patient, will often leave him in a worle 
condition than it found him. That this is frequently the cafe with 
regard to ihe more acliv>? mineral water:, every perion converfant 
in thefe matters will readily allow. 

Strong ilimulants applied to the ftomach and bowels for a 
length of time, muft tend to weaken and defiroy their energy ; 
and what ftimulanio are more active than fait and fulphur, efpecial- 
ly when thefe fubftances are intimately combined, and carried 
through the fyftem by the penetrating medium of water ? r I hofe 
bowels muft be ftrong indeed, which can withftand the daily 

* The greater! clafs of mineral waters in this country is the chalybeate. In many parts of 
B itaifl thefe are to be found in almo/l every firlil j ±w. thofe thieHy in uf.», lor medical 
purvofes, <re the purging cbalyb^at^, as the watersof Scarborough, Cheltenham, Thorp 
A>ch, Kfev ; l Holt, &c. Of tliofe whicu rlo not purge, the waters of Tunbridge (land in the 
higheft repute. T .: Saline purging waters, ai thofe of Adton, Epfon, Kilburn, &c. are 
alfo in very general efteem j but the fountains moft frecjuented by the iiclc in this country, 
are thofe to which tbe minerals impart a certain degree of heat, a,s jBath, Eriftot, Buiton, £c 
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operation of fuch active principles for months together, and no 
be injured. This however is the pbn purfued by mcft of thole 
who drink the purging mineral waters, and wh; fe crumftances 
will permit them to continue long enough at tr.ole fafhionable 
places of reforr. 

Many people imagine that every thing deper ds on the quan- 
tity of water taken, arid that the more they drink they will the 
fooner get well. This is an egregious error $ for while the un- 
happy patient thinks he is by tfiis means eradicating hh diforder, 
he is often in fkcTl undermining the powers of life, and ruining 
h ; s conftitution. Indeed nothing can do this fo eff-.ctu.tlly as weak- 
ening the powers of digefticn by the improper application of 
ftrong ftimulants. 'The very tffence of health depends on the di- 
g Ttive organs performicg their due functions, and the mcft tedi- 
ous maladies are all connected with indigeftion. 

Drinking the water in too great quantity, not only injures 
the bowels and occafions indigeftion, but generally defeats the 
intention for which it is taken. The difeafes for the cure of 
which mineral wa'ers are chiefly celebrated, are moftly of the 
chronic kind ; and it is wdl known that fuch difeafes can 
only be cured by the llow operation of alteratives, or fuch 
medicines as act by inducing a gradual charge in the habit. 
This require* length of time, and never can be effected by medi- 
cines which run off by ftool,and operate chiefly on the firft p: ffages. 

Thofe who wifh for the cure of any bftinate malady from 
the mineral waters, ought to take them in fuel! a manner as hard- 
ly to produce any effect whatever on the bowels. Whh this 
view a half-pint glafs may be drank at bed time, * and the fame 
quantity an hour before breakf lit* dinner, ar.d (upper. The dofe, 
however, muft vsry according to circumftanceSi Even the quan- 
tity mentioned above will purge fome perfons, while others will 
drink twice as much withrut be.ng in the lea.it moved by it. Its 
operation on the bowels is the o'.ly ftandafd for ufing the wa<er 
as an alterative. No more ought to be taken than barely to move 
the body ; nor is it always neceflary to carry it this length, provided 
the water gees off by the other emunctcries, and does net occafion 
a chilkefs, or flatulency in the ftomach or bowels. When the wa- 
ter is intended to purge, the quantity mentioned above may be all 
taken before break^aft. 

I would act only caution patients who drink the purging min- 
eral waters over night, to avoid heavy fuppers, but alfp from eating 
heavy meals at any time. The ftimulus of water, impregnated 
with falts, feeriis to create a falfe appetite. I have feen a cUlicate 
perfon, after drinking the fiarrowgate waters of a morning, eat 
a br.-akfaft fufficient to have ferved two ploughmen* devour a 
plentiful dinner of flefh and fiih, and, to crown all, eat inch a (up- 
per as might have (iuisfied an hungry porter. 
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All this, indeed, the flomach Teemed to crave ; T)ut this crav- 
ing had better remain not quite fatisfied, than that the ftomach 
fhould be loaded with wi.at exceeds its powers. To ftarve pa- 
tients was never my phn ; but 1 am clearly of opinion, that in 
the uie of all purging mineral waters, a light and rather di- 
luting diet is t e moft proper ; and that no perfon, during 
fuch a courfe, ought to eat to the full extent to what his ap- 
petite craves. 

To promote the operation of mineral waters, and to carry 
them through the fyilem, exercife is indTpenfably neceflary. This 
may be taken in any manner that is moft agreeable to the patient ; 
but he ought never to carry it to excels. The belt kinds of exer- 
cife are thofe connected, with amufement. Every thing that tends 
to exhilerate the fpirits, not only promotes the operation of the 
waters, but acts as a medicine. All who refort to the mineral wa- 
ters ought t er^fore to leave every care behind, to mix with the 
coropa y and to make rhemfelves as cheerful and happy as pof- 
fibie. Fr^m this conduct, affifted by the free and wholefome air 
of thofe fafhi 51 a' le pi -c s of refort, and alfo the regular and early 
hours' which are ufuaily kept, the pa '.lent often receives more ben- 
efit than from ufing the waters. 

Bu' the gre:teft errors in drinking the purging mineral waters 
arife from their being ufed in cafes where they are abfolutely im- 
proper, and adverfe to the nature of the difeafe. When people 
hear of a wonderful cure having been performed by fome mineral 
water, they immediately conclude that it will cure every thing, 
and accordingly fwallow it down, when they might as well take 
poifon. Patients ought to be well informed, before they begin to 
drink the more aetiv kinds of mineral waters, of the propriety of 
the courfe, and fhould never periiit in ufing them when they are 
found\ to aggravate the diforder. 

In all cafes where purging is radicated, the faline mineral wa- 
ters will be found to fulfil this intention better than any ether 
medicine. This operation, if taken in proper quantity, is gen- 
erally mild ; and they are neither found to irritate the nerves, 
nor debilitate the patient fo much as the other purgatives. 

As a purgative, trefe waters are chiefly recommended in 
difeafes of the firft paffr.ges, accompanied with, or proceeding 
from, inactivity of the ftomach and bowels, acidity, indigeftion, 
vitiated bile, worms, putrid fordes, the piles and jaundice. In 
moft cafes of this kind they are the befl medicines that can be ad- 
rjiiniftered. But when ufed with this view, it is fufficient to take 
them twice, or at moft three times a week, fo as to move the bo- 
dy three or four times ; and it will be proper to continue this 
courfe for 'fome weeks. 

But the operation of the more active mineral waters is not 
jCpnfined to the bowels. They often promote the difcharge of the 
urine, and net unfrequently increate the perforation. This fhews 
that they are capable of penetrating into every part of the body, 
and of Simulating the whole fyftem. Hence arifes their efficacy 
in removing the moft obftinate of all difordtrs, o/rfruftrjis ef tkt 
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ghwltilar and lymphatic fyjl em. Under this cfcrfs is comprehended 
thelcrophula or Kmg'i evil, indolent tumours, obftm&iana of the 
liver, fpleen, kidnies, and mefenteric glands. When thefe great ' 
purpoles are to be effected, the waters irufi he tiled in the grad- 
ual manner mentioned above, and petlifb-d in for a length of 
time* - It will be proper however now and then to diicontinue tr.eir 
life f t a few days. 

The next great clafs of cftJeafes where mineral waters are 
found to be beneficial, are thole of the ikin, as the itch, fcab; tet- 
ters, ringworms, fcaiy eruptions, leprofies, blotches, foul ulcers, 
&c. Though thefe may feem fupeanciat, yet they are oftec the 
naoft ebflinate which the phyfician has to eacoun&er, and not un- 
frequently fet his IkiO at defiance : but they will fometimes yield 
to the application of mineral waters f N r a iinlicient leg'h of time, 
and in moft cafes of this kind thefe waters delerve a trial. The 
faline fulphureous waters, fiich as thefe of Moffat in beet- 
land, and Harrowgate in England, are the m -1 likely to 
fucceed in difeafes of the ikin; but for this purp.fe it- will be 
neceffary not only to drink the waters, but likewife to ufe them 
externally. 

To enumerate more particularly the qualities of the ('liferent 
mineral waters, to fpecify thofe difeafes in which they are refpe-ft- 
ivly indicated, and to point out their proper rm des of application, 
would be an ufeful, and by no means a difagreeaHe employ- 
ment ; but as the limits prefcribed to thefe remarks will not 
allow me to treat the fubjeft at more length, I (hall conclude 
by cbferving, that whenever the mineral waters are found to 
exhauft the lirength, deprefs the fpirits, take away the appetite, * 
excite fevers, diftend the bowels 4 or occafion a cough, they ought 
to be difcontinued. 
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OBSERVATIONS CONCEINING THE DIET CF THE COMMON PEOPLE, RXCOtf- 

MENDINC A METHOD OF LIVING LESS EXPENSIVE, AND MO.Rg 

CQNDl'G/VE TO HEALTH THAN THE PRESENT. 

INEXPERIENCE proves that not a few of the difeafes in- 
cident to the inhabitants of this country, are owing to their mode 
of living. The vegetable productions they confume, fall confider- 
ably fliort of the proportion which they ought to bear to the animal 
part of their food. The conftart irie of bread, and a- Leal fub- 
ftances, excites an unnatural third, and leads to , the immot! 
ufe of beer and other fhmulatmg liquors, which generate d : feafe 
and reduce the lower orders of people to a ftate of indigence". To 
teach the poor man how to live cheaper and better, is the defign of 
the following pages. 

Though the common people of this courtry live at 2 gr^a'cr 
expenfe than any where elfe, it dees not follow teat thty live bet- 
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ter. They are ftrofag indeed, but by no means healthy ; and \\ 
found nat, from an attachment to a particular mode cf living, they 
* -are more liable to diieafe and death in foreign climes, than the in- 
habitants oi any other country. 

It is certainiy proper that a poor man fhould be inftru&ed in 
every thing that can make his little earnings go as far as p.- ffible, 
or which can add to the comfort of himfelf and family. Nor can 
.ceconomy in living, be deemed trivial, in a country where the rich- 
es depend on the cheapnefs of labour. 

It is alledged that the Englifh are fo much attached to their 
own modes of living, that no argument will induce them to make 
the fmalleft change. Habits are indeed obftinate things, efpecial- 
ly thofe wh'ch relate to diet ; but there are proofs tl at the Englifh 
are not inflexible even in this matter. The mode of living among 
the lew-r orders has bee: greatly changed in my time, and 1 am 
forry to fay, not fc r the better. 

The people of England have too much good -fenfe not to liften 
- to reafon pr vided due care were taken to ktftruct them. But here 
the people may be truly faid " to pcnjhfor -want cf knowledge " No 
n.« an; have been uf< d to give them proper inftruclion. Hurtful 
cu jins na i e been fuff-reH to prevail., till th'.y have ftruck fuch 
deep roots that it. wall not be an eafy matter to eradicate them. 
T.-e difficu'ty, h vvev r, is not inlurrnountable. A few expert- 
me. fs of reform would have the effect to render it as agreeable as 
it is Hutary. 

Adu'ts have many 1 ' prejudices' to overcome, but the cafe is 
different in regard to children. Ihey maybe taught to ufe any 
kind of food, an ] what they ufe whejfl young they will love when 
old. if 1 can inrr: toce a different method of feeding children, my 
purpofe will be anfwerell. This alone will, in .time, effeft a totaJ 
change in the genrral mode of living. 

The late d ftrefs of the poor has called forth many publications 
intended f r their relief. M ft of them, however, were adapted 
only for the p rticular occafion, and not calculated to prevent the 
return of like evils. The following obfervations, it is hoped, will 
have a more permanent effect. They are intended to recommend 
a plan of living, which will render the people lefs dependent on 
bread and animal food for their lubfiftence, and confequently not 
fo liable to fuff'er from a fcarcity or dearth of either of thefe arti.les 
in future. 

Partirular attention has been paid to the fuMtitutes for bread, 
as the fcarcity of this article proves peculiarly diftrefling to the 
p:or. it will appear from the following pages, that bread is by 
no means fb much a neceflary cf life a= generally imagined, and 
th.it its place may, in many k dances, be fupplied by a variety of 
Other farinaceous fubftances. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON ALIMENT. 

NO creature eats fuch a variety of food as man. Intended 
for an in^nbitant of every climate, he devours the productions of 
them all ; and if they do not fuite his palate, or agree with his ■ftd- 
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mach, he calls in the aid of cookery, an art peculiar to himfd: ; by 
which many things that, in a crude ftafe, wouli prove hurtful, or 
even poifonous, arr* rendered wholeforoe and falutary. 

Tne obvious divifbn of food is into animal and vegetable. 
To fay that man was intended by nature for unrig either the one 
or the othsr alone, would be abiurd. His ftructure and appetite 
prov^ that he was formed for both. Judgment, however, is requi- 
fite in adjufthig the due pr?p:rtions of each, fo as to avoid the in* 
conveniences, arifmg from an extreme on either hand. 

Though animal fo i is more ncurifhing than vegetable, it is 
not fafe to live on that alone. Experlenc; has fhewa that a diet 
confuting folrfy of animal food, excites thirft, and naufea, c-cca- 
fions putrelcence in the ftomach and bowels, affd fi ally brings on 
violent griping pains with cholera and dyfentery, 

Animal food is lets adapted to 'he fedentary than the labori- 
ous, and leaft of all to the ftudi us, whofe diet, ought to coniift 
chiefly of vegetables. Indulging in animal food renders men dull, 
and unfit tor the purfuits of icience, efpecially when it is accompa-. 
nied with the free ufe of ftrong liquors. 

The plethoric, or perfons of a full habit, mould eat fparingly 
of animal food. It yields far more blood than vegetables tak^n in 
the fame quantity, and of courfe may induce inflammatory dilbr- 
ders. It scT:s as a ftimulus to the whole fyftem, by which means 
the circulation of the blood is greatly accelerated. 

1 am inclined to thiDk, that confumptions, fo common in Eng- 
land, are in part owing to the great ufe of animal food. Though 
the Phthifts Pulmonale properly ipeaking, is not an inflammatory 
difeafe, yet it generally begins with fymptoms of inflammation* 
and is often accompanied with them through its whole progrefs. 

But the difeafe moll: common to this country is the fcurvy. 
One finds a daih of it in almoft every family, and in fome the 
taint is very deep. A difeafe fo general muf: have a general 
caufe, and there is none fo obvious as tne great quantity of animal 
food devoured by the natives. As a pro r f that fcurvy arifes from 
this caufe, we are in pofieffion of no remedy for that difeafe equal 
to the free ufe of frefh vegetables. 

By the uninterrupted ufe of animal food a putrid diathefis is 
induced in the fyftern, which predifp ,fes to a variety of diforderr. 
I am fully convinced that many of thofe oMlinate complaints for 
which we are at a lofs to account, and find it ftill more difficult to 
cure, are the effects of a fcorbutic taint lurking in the habit. 

Improper diet affects the mind as well as the bo ; y. 1 he chol- 
eric difpofuionof the Eoglifh is almoft proverbial. Were 1 to af- 
fign a ( auf'e, it would be, their living fo much on animal food. 
There is no doubt but this induces a ferocity of temper unknown 
to men whofe food is chiefly taken from the vegetable kingdom. 

Though thefe and fimilar confequences may arife from the ex- 
cefs of animal diet, we are far from difcouraging its ufe in moder- 
aticn. In all cold countries it is certainly necenary ; but the ma- 
jor part of the aliment ought neverthelefs to confift of vegetable 
f iibftances, There is a continual tendency in animal food, as welt 
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as in the human body itfelf, to putrefaction, which can only be 
counteracted by the treeufe of vegetates. 

With regard to ths proportion f vegetable feed to that of 
animal, great nicety is by no means requir w. It mult vary accor- 
ding to circurmtauces, a: the heat of the weather, the warmth of 
the climate, and the lik^. The vegetable part, however, where 
nothing forbids, ought certainly to preponderate, and I think in the 
proportion of at lean: two to one. 

The exceffive confumption of animal food is one great caufe 
of the Scarcity -of -grain, rfcefood that a bullock aflbrds bean 
but a fmall proportion to the quantity of vegetable matter he con- 
fumes. 

I am no enemy to goo', 1 fruit, as an article of diet ; but the 
greater part of wh t is ufed in this country, by the lower orders 
of the people, is mere train. Fruit fhonld be eaten in the early 
part of the day, when the itomach is not loaded with food, and it 
never ought to be eaten raw till it be thoroughly ripe. 

OF BREAD. 

BREAD, or fomething refembling it, makes a part of the 
diet of all nations. Hence it is emphatically denominated th 
cf life It may, however, be ufed too freely. The late Dr. Fotn- 
ergiil was of opinion, and I perfectly agree with, him, that mod; 
people eat more bread than is conducive to their health. I do not 
mean to infinuate that, bread is unwholefome, but that the beft 
tl ings may prove hurtful when taken to excefs A fur^eit of bread 
is mere danger us tha i f any other food. Omms replctio mala re- 
pktio peons pejpitna. The French con fume vaft quantities of bread ; 
but its bad effects are prevented by their copious ule of fcups and 
fruits, which have little or no (hare in the diet of the common pea- 
pie of Epgla d. 

(> e important uft of bre^d is to form a mafs fit for filling up 
the alimentary canal, -nd carrying the nutr'.tious juices along that 
jpaffage in fucha Arte as to r nder them lit to be afted upon by 
the ia&ealabft r ems, wbicl t'<<ke up the nourifhmen: and co 
it to th blood. In this light bread may be confidered s a foil 
from whence t e n urifhment is drawn. I do not lay thit bread 
co;.tv'ins no nourifhtnent, but that its ufe, as an article of diet, does 
not f lely depend on the quantity of nutriment it contains, but in 
fome meafure, on its fitnefs as a vehicle for conveying the nutritious 
particles through the inteftinal tubes. Hence it follows, that the 
I * bread is not always the belt adapted for anfwering the pur- 
pofies of nutrition. 

The ric' eft food will not nourifh an animal, unlefs the ali- 
mentary canal is fufficiently diftended. A dog has i:e?a fed on 
the richeft broth, yet could not be kept alive ; while another, 
w ; • ich had only the meat boiled to chip and water, throve very 
wel'. This (hews the folly of attempting to nourifh men on ali- 
mentary powders and other concentrated food. 

The great art therefore, of preparing food, is to blend the nu- 
tritive part of the aliment with a fufiicieat quantity of fome light 
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farinaceous fubfbnce, in order to fill up the canal, without over- 
ing it with more nutritious particles than are neceffary for the 
fupp >rt f the animal. This may be done either by bread, or 
other farinaceous fubftances, of which there is a great variety, as 
will appear from the fequel. 

Bread is one of the moft expenfive modes of ufing grain, and 
tiot adapted to the narrow circumstances of the lower orders of the 
people, as it is burthened with too heavy additional charges, ia 
pafikg though t.he nan Is of both the miller and the baker. Be- 
fides, the former often grinds down extraneous matter with the 
wheat, and the latter as frequently bakes it up with the addition 
of lime, chalk, allum, and other pernicious fubftances. Since the 
articles of diet have become, branches of manufacture, the public 
neither know w "t they eat nor what they drink. 

People imagine, as the fineft flour contains the greater!: quan- 
tity of nouriflv-ent. that it muli therefore be the moft proper for 
making into bread j but this by no means follows. The fiueft 
flpur bora ^s the near ft to ftarch, w ich though it may occafionally 
pr ve a go >d med cine, makes bad bread. Iioufehold bread, which 
is made y grinding down tie whole grain, and only feparating the 
coarferbra i, is without doubt th° moft wholefome. 

fhe belt houi?hold bread 1 ever remember to have eat,was ia 
the county of York. It was what they call mejlln bread, and con- 
fifted of wheat and rye ground together. I am not quite certain 
as to the proportion ; hut I think there might be two parts of 
the former to one of the latter. This bre:yl, when well ferment- 
ed, eats light, is of a pleafant tafte, and lbluble to the bowels. 
After ufing it for fane years, I found that bread made entirely 
of flour was neither fo agreeable to the palate, nor fo conducive 
t9 health. . .. 

Bread is often fpoiled to pleafe the eye. The artificially 
whitened, drying, fluffing bread, though made of the heart of the 
whea% is in reality the worft of any ; yet this is the bread which 
moft people prefer, and the poorer fort will eat no other. 

All the different kinds of grain are occafionally made into 
bread, fome giving preference to one and fome to another, accord- 
ing to early cuftom and prejudice. The people of South Britain 
generally prefer bread made of the fineft wheat flour, while thofe 
of the nor hern c mnties eat a mixture of flour and oatmeal, or 
ryemeal, and many give the preference to bread made of oatmeal 
alone. The comm >n people of Scotland alfo eat a mixed bread, 
but more frequently bread of oatmeai only. In Germany 
the common bread is made of rye, and the American labourer 
thinks no bread fo ftre,v,then ; ng as that which is made of Indian 
corn ; nor do I much doubt but the Laplander thinks his bread, 
made of the bones of fifties, is thebeft of any. 

Bread made of different kinds cf grain is more wholefome 
than what is made of one only, as their qualities lerve to correct 
one another. For example, wheat flour, elpecially the finer kind, 
being of a ftarchy nature, is apt to occafion conftipation. Bread 
made pf ryemeal, on the other hand, proves often too flippery 
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for the bowels. A due pr-p^r^on f thefe makes the heft bread. 

For the moreacY.ve mix- 

ture of rye wit., the flronger grains, as peas, beans, barley^ 
cots, Indian ccrn, and the like. T' efe may be V lende 3 in many 
different ways ; they rroke a hearty bread for a iatx uring man, 
and to ufe h : s own language, they li a longer or, his ftonach than 
bread made of whea/ flour only/ Barley bread pafles tro quickly 
through the alimentary canal to afford time for conveying the 
proper nouriihment ; but bread made of barley mixed with peas 
is very nourifhing. 

When potatoes, or boiled grain, are ufed, bread ceafes to be 
aneceffary article of diet. During the late fcarcity of bread, I 
made it a rule not to eat above one half the quantity I ufed to do, 
and I found no inconvenience whatever from the charge. Nay, 
tome told me, that for a confiderable time they had left eff the ufe 
of bread altogether, without experiencing any change in the ftate 
of their heal : h. 

A great part of the bread confnmed in this country is by 
children. It is always ready, and when children call for food, 
a pit ce of bread is put into 1 heir hands, to fave the trouble of 
drefling any other kind of vi&uals. Of many children this is 
the principal food, but it is far from being the moft proper. 
Children are often troubled with acidities of the fV.mach and 
bowels ; and it is well known that bread mixed with water, and 
kept in a degree of heat equal to that of the human flomach, foon 
turns four. 

During the late fcarcity, many of the labouring men, and 
even artificers, could not earn as much money as was fufficient 
to keep their families in the article of bread only. It is cer- 
tain, however, that on a different plan, fuch families might 
have lived very comfortably. M?ny of the articles of diet 
are cheaper than bread, and equally wtv lefome. Above one 
halt of the expenfe of living might be faved by a due fele&ion 
of the articles of diet. 

The Englifh labourer lives chiefly on bread, which being 
accompanied with other dry, and often fait food, fires his 
blood, and excites an unquenchable thirff, fo that his perpetual 
cry is for drink. 

But the grenteft confu'^pthn of br ad is occafioned by tea. It 
is laid that the fabj efts of Great Britain cjofume a greater quanti- 
ty of that herb, than the whole inhabitants of all the other nations 
of this quarter of the glo '*;. The poor-ft worn .n in England muft 
have her tea, and the chi'dr^n generally (hare it witn her. As 
tea contains no nourifhment, either fbr y ung or Id, there muft 
of courfe be bread and butter to eat al *ng with it. The quartern 
loaf will not go far among a family cf hungry children, and if we 
add thecoft cf tea, fug r, butter, and milk, th. 1 expenfe of one 
meal will be more than would be fufficient to fill their bellies with 
wholeforr e focd three times a day. 

There is reafon to believe that one half the bread confumed in 
England i$ uled to tea, without one hearty meal ever being made 
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of it. The higher ranks ufe tea as a luxury, while the lower or- 
ders make a diet of it. I had lately occafion to fee a ftriking in- 
stance of this in a family that was r-prefented to rr.e as in diitrels for 
want of bread. I fent them a little money, and was informed that 
they ran away with it directly to the tea-mop. 

To a heavy, fluggifh, phlegmatic man, a moderate ufe of tea 
may not prove pernicious ; bu- where there is a debilitated ftbmach 
and an irritability of fibre, it never fails to do much hurt. With 
many it has the effe& to prevent fleep. 

Tea will induce a total change of conftitution in the people 
of this country. Indeed it has gone a great way towards effect- 
ing that evil already. A debility and confequent irritability of 
fibre, are become fo common, that not only women but even men, 
are afiecied wihthem. That clais of difeafes which, for want of 
a. bettet name, we call nervous, has made almoft a compl eft n- 
qaeii of t eone fex, and is making hafty ftrides towards vacquifh- 
ing the other. 

- D : d women know the train of difeafes induced by debility, 
anl how diLgreeable thefe difeafes render them to the other fex, 
they would fhun 'ea as the moil deadly poifon. No man can love 
a woman ^aten up with vapours, or waihed down with difeafes 
arifmg from relaxation. 

It is no* tea taken as a beverage after a full meal, or in a 
crowded aflembly, that I fo much condemn, though I think fome- 
ihing as elegant ?nd lefs pernicious might be fubftituted in its place. 
The mifchiefoccafioned by tea arifes chiefly from its being fubiti- 
tuted for folid food. This is fo much the cafe at prefent, that, 
had I time to fpare, I think it could not be better employed than in 
writing againft this deftruftive drug. 

OF BOILED GRAIN. 

THOUGH farinaceous fubftances, of one kind or another, 
make a neceffary part of the food of man, yet there can be no 
reafon wry iiich fubftances mould always aflame the name and 
form of bread. Many of them are more wheleibme, and not lefs 
agreeable in other forms. Bread is oftenufed merely to lave the 
trouble of cookery ; and being portable, is the moil convenient 
article of diet for carrying abroad. 

It does not, however, admit of a dcubt that more grain 
is eaten b. iled, though not in this country,, than is made into 
bread ; and that this mode of cookery is the mod whole? 
Simple boilirg precludes all adulteration, and is an operation much 
lefs laborious and ; i 'ificial than baking. 

The mofc general article of diet among mankind, is rice. This 




meat, in the fame manner as we do bread. The people of this 
country believe that rice proves injurious to the eyes, but this 
feems to be without foundation ; it has no fuch efteft en thole, 
who make it the principal part of their food. 
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Many other kinds of grain will, when boiled, make good fub- 
ftitutes for bread. Even thofe which ma&e a harfh and unpleafajftt 
fort of bread, are often rendered very palatable by boiling. This 
is the cafe with all the leguminous clafs of plants, as peas,- beans, 
&c. Even oats and barley are more agreeable, as well as more 
wholefome, when boiled, than made into bread. 

All allow that peas and beans boiled, when young, are a great 
luxury. But when old, they are equally wholefome, and, when 
properly cooked, by no means unple.lanr. There are few who do 
sot relifh peas-pudding, and even prefer it to bread. Beans are 
not fo fit for this purpofe ; but they make an excellent ingredient 
in the poor man's broth, and whoever eats this broth, will lind lit- 
tle ocsafion for bread. 

Peas and beans contain an equal quantity of fugar with wheat, 
oats, or barlev, and at the fame ti he a greater proportion of oii, 
coofequently are more nourifhiug. This fuel: is confimed by daily 
experience. 

On thofe farms where p as and beans are rnfed in great abun- 
dance, the labourers are muchfe 1 on that fort of era n ; hut when 
removed to farms where t ev ".re fed with other kinds of gram, 
they foon compl in of a diminution of ftrength, and requeft a Cup- 
ply of peafe meal as formerly. 

Nature feems to have pointed out the propriety of the exten- 
five ufe of peafe and beans, it being a fa ft, that when o-ops of that 
kind are duly alternated with crops of wheat, barley, or oats, the 
fertility of the foil may be maintained without reft or manure, for 
©any years together ; whereas, if the latter be railed on the lame 
loil for feveral years fucceftively, they render it barren, fo that, 
without reft or manure, its fertility cannot be preferved. 

The people in England are but little accuftomed to theu r eof 
boiled gran, though in many countries it is eaten as a luxury. 
Boiled barley is a great favourite with the Dutch, and is eaten 
with milk, butter, or mdaffes. It is the principal food of the Dutch 
failors, who in general, are both healthy and robuft. 

Barley is one of the heft ingredients i foup. Count Rumford 
fays it poffefies the quality of lithing, or thickening foups, in a 
fuperior degree to any otr er grain. We*nave rpafon, however, to 
believe, that grits, or cparle oatmeal, will anfwer that purpefe 
fall better. 

Oatmeal is frequently made into bread ; but it is a much more 
wholefome, as well as agreeable f r d, w^en made into hafty pud- 
ding, ano" eaten with milk. The peafants in many parts of Bri- 
tain make two meals a day of it, w" f ile their children alraoft whol- 
ly fubfift on it ; and it is well known that both old and young who 
are thus fed, art- healthy a--d robuft. , 

The opinion of oatmeal being heating, and occafionirg fkin 
difeafes, iswhdy wit' s ; ut foundation. Bread mad" of oatmeal* 
when not leavened, will Tometimes occafion the rn art-burn ; 
but this is no proof of its heating quality. U leavened bread, 
jpf wheat or any oth*r grain, produces the fame effect on a debil- 
itated ftomach. Qatmeal thoroughly boilsd feldoja gives the heart* 
bura. 
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Perfons who are fed on oatmeal ' read, ~r h?fty pudding, are 
not more fir j.-ft r diieaies sf t e ftrin than i.h fe who live on 
wheatmeal. Cutan . • -us diforders proceed more from the want of 
deanlinefc, than fr marry particular Umeht. The French, lb far 
from thinking that oatmeaiis heating, fpeak of it as poiTefled of a 
cooling quality ; and even the Englifn give oatmeal, or grit gruel, 
to lying-in w< men, and iick people of every detcription, which 
fhews that th -y are iocoafiftea* with themfelves, in alledging that 
the blood is fired by the ufe of atmeaL 

A Kent rant of the army, reiiding at a country village withira 
few miles of Edinburgh, with a wife vmd ten children, havingnocthcr 
income than his half pay, fed the whole of his children with hafty 
pudding and butter-milk only, from a conviction that it was the 
raou wholefome and full diet that fell within the reuch of his nar- 
row circumftanees. They grew apace, and it was the univerfai 
remark of the neighbourhood, that they were as fprightly, healthy, 
and robuft as other children, and at the fame time perfectly free 
from all fkin difeales. 

Children are feldom well, unlefs when their bodies are gently 
open. But this is more likely to be the cafe when fed on on 
and milk, than when their bellies are crammed with a ftarch^r 
fubfb.nce made of the fmeft floor ; yet this in Engl nd is the 
common food of children. I have feen an infant fttnFed four ox 
five times a-day wrh this kind of food. There needs no conjuror 
to tell the confequences. 

A late Author, a man of learning, but the dupe of prejudice, 
has by a ridiculons definition, endeavoured t reprefent cats 
as pr per food for horfes only. I wifh the horfes in England de- 
voured a fmaller quantity of that grainj and the people more, 
Few things w uld have a greater tendency to leflen the expenfe 
of living. The oats in Worth Britain are of a fuperior quality, 
and I hope the people will long have the fenfe to ufe them as aia 
article of diet. 

Indian corn is likewife faid to make the beft food when boil- 
ed. Count Rumford obferr-es, that of all things, it makes the hell 
puddtag, an J that he has made a hearty meal of it, fatice included, 
for five farthings. What makes good puddings will make goc4 
dumplings, and thefe will, at ^any time, limply the place of 
bread. The Count alio remarks, that the negroes in America 
prefer In Han corn to rice ,• and that the Bavarian peafants prefer 
it to wheat ; that it might he imported from North America at 
about four or nve fhiUtngs/ter bufhel ; that when made into flour, 
it would coft only one penny farthing per pound ; and that it k 
highly nutrition-:, and the cheapeft food known. During the late 
feare'ry a large quantity of ti is grain was imported ; but Inch is the 
averfio'i cf the common people of this country to every fort of feed 
to which they are not accuftomed, that they refuted to pure 5 ! 
it, and the merchants were very great lofers by the imported 
On -he fame principle the Germans, till within a few years, 
not b° induced to eat potatoes, though now they are become 
tremelv fond of them. 
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The American, the Italian, and t : e German, all cook Indian 
Corn the fame way as the North Briton dees his o?tmeal, by 
making it into hafty pudding. Ir may be eaten in a variery of 
ways. Some eat it with a fiuce con p- fed of butter and brown 
fugar, or butter and mM rifles. Ohers eat it with milk only. In 
either way it makes a good, cheap and wholefome diet, by no 
means diiagreeable to thofe wh > are accuftomed to it. 

The only other grain we frVll mention as beft when boiled, is 
bucb -wheat : It is of a very mucilaginous nature, and of courle 
k.ghly nutritious. In feveral parts of Europe, ir conftitutes a prin- 
cipal part of the food of the lower po- pie. In former times it was 
eaten in Ruflia, not by the lower clafles only, even the nobility 
made ufe of it. Boiled and thenbuttered,it wasfo great n favorite 
of the great Czar Peter, that he is faid to have feldoin fupped on 
any thing elfe. 

OF SUITER. 

IT has been faid that the Englifh have a thonfand religions* 
and but one fauce. It ranft be allowed that they ufe butter with al- 
moft every kind of food. Bntter, though a good article cf diet may 
be ufed too freely, and in this country, i am convinced that is the 
cafe. To weak ftomachs it is hurtful, even in fmail quantities, 
and when ufed freely, it proves prejudicial to the flrocgeft. 

Butter, like other things of an cily nature, has a conftant 
tendency to turn rncid. This procefs, by the heat of the ftom- 
ach, is greatly accelerated, infomuch hat many people, foon after 
eating butter, complain Of its rifmg in their ftomachs, in a ftate 
highly difagreeable. 

Oils of evei y ki~d are with difficulty mixed with watery fluids. 
This is the reafon why butter floats on the ftomach, and riles in 
fuch an unpleafant manner. 

Perfons afflicted with bile fhould ufe butter very fparingly. 
Some fceptical authors doubt whether or not aliment of any kind 
has an effect on the bile. One thing, however, is certain, that 
many patients afflicted with complain' s which were fupprfcdto 
be bccaTioned by bile, have been completely cured by a total ab- 
flinence from gutter. 

The raoft violent bilious complaints that I ever met with, 
were evidently orcafioned by food that became rancid en the 
ftorhaqh, as the cholera morbus and the like. Nor can fuch com- 
piaints be cured, till the rancid matter is totally evacuated by 
vomiting and purging. 

But luppofmg butter did not poflefs the quality of becoming 
rancid on the ftomach, it may nev^r'helefs, prove hurtful to 
dieeftion. Oils cf all kinds are of a relaxing qualitv, and 
tend to impede the action cf dig: ftion. Hence the cuftom of 
giving rich broths and fat meats to perfons who have a voracious 
appetite. 

Thefree ufe of butter, and ether oily fubflances, not only 
tends to relax the ftomach, ?nd impede its action, bi.t to induce a 
debility of the folids, which paves the way to many maladies. In 
a country where two thirds of the inhabitants lead fedentary lives, 
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a debility of fibre muft predominate. Whatever encreafes that 
debility ought to be avoided. 

C ildren, without exception, are difpofed (o difeafes arifing 
from relaxation. Butter cf courfe, ought to be given to them 
with a fparing hand. But is this the cafe ? By ro means. Bread 
and butter confiitute a great part of the food of children, and 1 am 
convinced that the gr.Ms humours with which they are frequently 
troubled, are partly owing to this food. As children abouud with 
moifture, Vi read alone is, generally lpeaking, better for them than 
bread and butter. 

I ;ave been aftonifhed to fee the quantities of butter eaten by 
grofs women who lead fedentary lives. Their tea bread is general- 
ly contrived fo as to fuck up butter like a fp-mge. What qua: to ■ ies- 
of crumpets and muffins they will devour in a morning;, foaked 
with this oil ; and afterwards complain of indigefticrf, when they 
have eaten what would overload the ftomach of a ploughman. I3r. 
Fot'ergill is of opinion, that butter produces the nervous or fick 
head-ach, fo c munon among the w. men of this country. As a 
proof of this, it is often cured by an emetic. 

Oils, in certain quantities, excite naufea, and even vomiting. 
Theymuft of courfe prove unfriendly to digeftion. A Dutch 
failor, we are told, can digeft train oil. So may an Englifh failcr ; 
but it wc;uld be very improper food for a London lady. 

To fome of the leaner farinaceous fubftances, as the potatoe 
and the like, butter makes a very proper addition ; but eating it to 
flefh and fifh of almcft every defcription, is certainly wrong. The 
flefh eaten in this country is generally fat enough without the ad- 
dition of utter, ar<d the more oily kinds of fifh, as falmon or her- 
rings, are lighter on the ftomach, and more eafily digefted when 
eaten without it. 

Butter is rather a grofs food, and fitter For the athletic and la- 
borious, than the fedentary and delicate. _ It is left hurtful Wen 
eaten frefh than falted. Salt but'er certainly tends to induce ikin. 
d feafes, and I am inclined to think, the free ufe cf it at lea may have 
fome (hare in bringing on that dreadful malady fo deftrucYtve to 
our biave failors, the feafcurvy. 

There is a method of rendering fait butter Iefs hurtful, but it 
feems not to be known in England. What I mean is to mix ir. with 
an equal quantity of Honey, and keep it for ufe. In this way it 
may be given to children with greater freedom. In North Britain 
this method of mixing butter with honey is well known, and from 
a common proverb, I take thecuftomto be very ancient. 

Butler, in itfelf, is not ib hurtful, as when combined vvlvh 
certain orher things. For example: bread mace wi.h butter i> 
almoft bdigeftibie, and paftries of every kind are little better : yet 
many people almoft live upon padre, and it is uniyerfally given to 
children. It is little better, however, than poif n, and never fails 
to diforder their ftomach?. The fond mother cannot pa{> a paftry 
flicp, without treating her darling boy with fome of the dainties" 
and then wonders how he got the cough, or chelic. 

I have known a man ileminaly in perfect health, wha bv cat- 
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ing a penny-worth of paftry, as he patted along ftreet, wa4 feized 
with fuch an afthmatic fit, that he was obliged to becarried home, 
and had nearly loft his life. This occurred whenever he inadvert- 
ently ace any thing baked with butrer. 

Every thing that proves very injurious to health ought, as 
far as poilible, to'be prohibited, by hying a high duty upon it. A 
duty on paftry would be ierving the public in more refpects than 
one. It would fave many liv.*s, an4 leffen f -me tax on neceilaries. 

Cheefe, as a diet, is likewife i jurous to health. It mould 
never be eaten but as a -'effert. It occalions conftipation, fires the 
blood, and excites aconftant craving fnrdrkk. It is very improp- 
er for the fedentary, and hardly to b^ dige n .ed even by the athletic. 

If men will live on dry bread, pc r oLeAe, fait butter, broiled 
bacon, and fuch like parcning food, they will find their way to the 
nle-houfe, the bane of the lower orders, and the fource of half the 
beggary in the nation. 

OF FRUITS, AND ROOTS. 

FRUITS and roots form a large clafs of lubflitutes for 
bread. The latter, being produced under ground^ are lefs liable to 
fufTer from the inclemency of tne feafons than grain. Men' who 
wjfh to inflame the minds of tie multitude may inveigh againft 
the fubftitutes for bread ; but reafon and found fenfe fay, the 
more fubftitutes for bread the better. When one . fails, recourfe 
can be had to another. 

In warm climates the inhabitants have many fubflitutes for 
bread, and as their feafons are more uniform than ours, they can 
generally depend on the plant, or whatever it is, proving product- 
ive. The plantain-tree, commonly called the Indian- fig, which has 
from time immemorial been cultivated in South-America, bears 
fruit of a fweetifte tafte, which will diffolve in the mouth 
without chewing. It is eaten either raw, fried, or roafted. 
When intended to fupply the place of bread, it is gathered be- 
fore it is ripe, and eaten either boiled or roafted. The banana is 
nearly of the fame nature, but its fruit is greatly fuperior both in 
tafte and flavour. 

The inhaoitants of the South Sea, or Ladrone iflands, are 
fupplied with* bread from a tree which has been lately imported 
into our Weft: k-dia iflands, and will it is hoped, be f und to an- 
fwer the famepurpoie th re. It has a flight degree of fweetneis, 
but not much flavour. It Pefembles new bread, an 1 requires to be 
roafted before it is eaten. Thcfe who have tafted it fay, that it is 
in no refpecl fuperior to the potatoe. 

In lome of the Weft India inlands the inhabitants fupply the 
place of grain by making bread from the root of a fhrub railed the 
caflada or caflava. Though, to iv tafte, this bread is very ini^pid, 
yet the natives are fond of it to fuch a degree that I have known 
fome of them eat it, during their refidence in England, in preference 
to the flneft London bread. 

But the moll general fubftitutes for bread in the Weft-Indies 
are the yams. There are three different Ipeeies cf this plant the 
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roots cfwbach are promifcuoufly ufed for bread. They are faid 
to be very nutritious, of eai n, and, when properly dreffed, 

are by fome preferred to the be# ofwheaten bread. The taiieis 
ioraewhat like the potatoe, but more lufcious. The negroes gen- 
erally eat them boiled, and beal mafli. r l he white pecple 
have them ground inl make bread and puddings of 
'them. They can b p ! for feveral Teaibns, without lcling 
any ofthurpi 

Of all the fu read in Europe, the. potato? is the 

moft extenlively ufeful. This phi t is a nat ; ve of Peru, and has 
n in 'Europe ab ut two Hundred years. Like moft other im- 
1 t dill -ovaries, it uvd but a flow progreis, and ; s frill far 
fr m bein^ fo generallv cul ival It is in- 

deed known in mod par ; "s of Europe, but its "ulture is beft u der- 
; >u Ireland and t d. A* - Harwich, 

however, me preference is given to the Dutch potalo s, br ught 
over by the p ckcts between t: luys. There 

is a ligrr fandy foil in Holland very favourable to the culture of , 
that inefiirnaole ro t. 

As this plant thrives in even- HI, and feldom fuff rs from the 
inclemency of the feafons, we mud blame ourfelves if we fuller a 
femioe to exift. Indeed no fuch thing can evf r be, where due at- 
tention is paid to the culture of putatoes. A far greater quantity 
of farinaceous focd can be raifed on an acre of ground planted 
with potatoes, than fewn with any kind cf grain. It is not un- 
common to have a return of forty for one. They are not fo 
hearty" a food as corn, but no man will ever periih for hunger who 
can have potatoes. 

Potatoes abound with an infipid juice, which induces fome to 
think that they are not very nutritious. Fafts, however, are 
ag.inft this 'pinion. Some of the ftoufeft men we knew, -are 
brought up n milk and. potatoes. Dr. Peaffon, who has befcow- 
ed fome pains in analizing this root, fays, 1 hat potatoes and water 
alor.e, with common fait, can Ccurifh mr-n completely. They 
differ in coloift and confidence, but ally with regard to 

their nutritive qualities. 

Some think t.e firm kind are the moft nutritious ; but the 
Irifn, w:.o muft be r;;cod judges, give the preference to the 
mealy. The difference, however, depends much on too mode of 
cooking them. 

More than half the fubihnce cf pot. toes confifts cf water, 
ar.d experience (hews, that the made c ', which moft di- 

minilhes their moifter, is to be pre In Lo don th y are 

drenched in water and walhed befcre they are brought ( 
which accounts, in a great meafure, for the bad quality of tne 
London potatoes. 

They are dreffed in a variety of ways, but' Ample bail g cr 
roafting feems to be all the cooking they require, to them 

a proper lubftitute for bread. Some are fond of making 1 
of them. This, in my opinion, is marring 1: man- 

ufacture any thing into bread, whi the aid 

(28) • 
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of the fr" to make it fuch ? NVoody thinks of making dough 
of the bread fruit ; but the p^tatoe might with as great pro- 
priety be called the bread root, as it is made into bread by the 
fame procefs. 

b tewed mutton and potatoes make not ooly a ncurifhing bat 
a very palatable difh. The excels of fat of the mutton, which when 
other wife cooked fuftains great lofs is thus preferved, by being, 
abforbed by the potatoes. It is, however, to be obferved, that 
when potatoes are ufed in broth or ftews, they ought previoufly 
to be boiled, and the wster thown away, as ir contains iomething 
deleterious. Simple boiling or roaftiug is fuflicient to prepare po- 
tatoes to fupply the place of bread, but when they are intended to 
ferve as a meal, they require fbmething of a foftenrng nature, as 
milk, butter, or both. What a treafure is a milch cow and a 
potatce garden, to a poor man with a large family, who lives in the 
country ! Yet, with a little attention from lundlcrds and farmers, 
almoft every man might be fo accommodated. What a fcurce of 
real wealth and population ! Men would multiply, and poverty J 
unlefs amorg the profligate, be unknown. Horfes are fometimes. 
fed with potatoes, and become very fond of them. With the ad- 
dition of a fmall quantity of hay, they are found to be fufficiently 
nourishing. 

I would beg leave to recommend, both to landlords and farm- 
ers, a careful pt rufal of Earl Winchelfea's excellent letter to Sir 
John Sinclair, on the advantages of cottagers renting lands. This , 
humane Nobleman takes up the matter in a truely patriotic light, 
and fhews that farmers, inftead of leffening the number of poor, t< 
do every thing they can to multiply, them; and I am iorry to* 
fay, that, fo far as my obfervation gees, it agrees entirely with 
his lordflrp's. 

Some chink that the potatce, unlefs it is made into bread, 
will not keep. An accident taught me the contrary. Many years 
ago a frie .d of mine fent me a pctatoe, after it had been roafted 
in an oven, en account of its Angular figure. I hid it on a fhelf 
among feme other things of the like kind, and was furprifed, on 
removing them many years after, to find the potatoe quite frefti 
thrughas dry as a bone. On grating it down it was perfectly, 
fweet ; and as fit for making foup as the day it was roafted. I ap- 
prehend that nothing made into bread would have kept fo long., 

PoP.erity will hardly believe that a fcarcity of bread could 
be felt in Britain, at a time when it was known that a fufficient 
quantity of farinaceous food could be raifed in one county for 
the inhabitants of the whole illand. Let proper encouragement , 
be give.* to the culture of potatoes, and fet famine at defiance., 

M tny other domeftic roots, fprout s, &c. are very wholefome r| , 
and may occafionally fupply the place of bread. Of thefe Mr. 
Bryant of Norwich, reckons above forty ; but we fhall only 
take notice, by way of fpecimeu, of the moft ufeful and pro- 
ductive. It is worthy of remark, that no nation can be very 
populous, which does not draw a great part of its food from un- 
der ground. 
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The JeruFalem artichoke is a native of Brazil ; but, having 
been long cultivated in this country, it is too well known to need 
any defcrip.icn. From its tafte, which is like that of artichoke 
bottoms, it would feem to be nutritious, and is far from being 
unpleafant to the palate. Some reckon it windy, but this 
may be corrected in the cooking, by warm fpices, and as 
th? plant is very productive, we would racommend it to be 
ufed in the fame manner as potatoes and the other farinaceous 
roots. 

Qf the efculent rcots in this country, the parfnip is reckoned 
the moft nourifhing. It is hkewife of eafy digeftion, and is agreea- 
ble to moft palates* Some indeed diflike it on account of its fweet- 
nei's ; but that is a proof of its nutritive quality, fugarbeing the moft 
nouriming thing in nature. We are told that, in the north of Ire- 
land, the poor people make beer from this root. 

There is not any plant that affords a more ftriking proof of the 
benefits of culture than the turnip. In its wild ftate it is good for 
littleor nothing* but, when properly cultivated, it not only affords 
wholefome nourifhment for man, but furnifhes the principal winter 
food for cattle. There is a fpecies of this plant which grows in 
North Britain, called the yellow turnip, which is fweet and of a 
fuperior quality to thofe produced in the fouth, particularly about 
London, which are bitter and ftringy. The yellow turnip is the 
moft nourifhing, and alfo the moft hardy in fuftaining the winter. 
It is eaten with milk to cure the nfumptiou aun* fcurvy. Mar- 
graaf lays, he could extract no fitgar from the turnip, which affords 
'ground to conclude, that it is not fo nutritive as certain other- 
roots. Not only the root of the turnip, but the tops, when young, 
make very ple-ifant greens. The fprouts, if gathered when very 
tender, make excellent fallad. 

The carrot, like the turnip, is good for little in its natural ftate, 
being fmall, tough and ftringy. Manured, it grows large, fuccul- 
ent, and of a plea fant flavour. It ought, however, to be eaten 
young, otherwife it lies on the ftomach, and is hard of digeftion. 
It is an ingredient in feveral foups, and being fclid, may in fome 
meafure fupplv the place of bread. 

Salfafy, (kirrets, and the feveral kinds of beets, are all pleaf- 
ant and nourifhing- They are likewife of eafy digeftion, and may 
be drefled in a variety of ways. Margraaf has by experiments 
difcovered, th^t both ikirre's and beets contain a considerable 
quantity of fugar. Though the extracting a frccharine fait 
from thefe plants may be no object while we poffefs the Weft- 
i India iilands, yet it ferves to fhew that they poflefs a quantity 
of nutritious matter, fufficient to give them a rank among the 
1 articles calculated to fupply the place of bread. 

The onion, we are told, was a great favourite in Egypt four 

; thcufand years ago, and Dr. HafTelqueft fays, it is cot to be. 

) wondered at, for whoever has tafted the onions of Egypt mu'l 

tallow, thaf none can be better in any part of the globe. There, 

he fays, they are fweet, though in many countries they are 

Itrcng and naufeous. There they are foff, whereas in northern 
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countries they are hard ; ami their coats fo compact, that they ] 
are difficult to digcft. This very quality may however recom- i 
mend them in countries where food is fcarce. The Dc&or ob- 
ferves, that the Turks eat them roafted with their meat as we do j 
bread, and are io fond or them that they with to be indulged with I 
this dim in paradife. 

1 'rem the Doctor's account one would be induced to believe, j 
that the onion ufed in Egypt was of a different (pedes from on 
but I am rather inclined to think it may depend on the mode of 1 
culture, as well as on the warmth of climate and the difference of I 
foil, as we find in the fouthern parts of Europe they are milder than j 
in the more northerly. In Spain they are very mild, and a 
root weighing two pounds will grow from a fingle feed.. 

Onions are dreffed in a variety of ways, but, in regard to 
wholeiorcenefs, there is no me' hod better than fimple boiling. By 
this method of cooking, they are rendered mild, of eafy digeftion, 
and go off witout leaving any difagreeable heat in the floraach 
or bowels. M.my fhun them on account of the 4i:rong difagree- 
able fmell thsy communicate to the breath. Mr. Bryant fays, 
this may be remedied, by eating a few raw parfley leaves im 
mediately after, which will effectually overcome the fcent of 
the onions, and likewife caufe them to lit more eafy on the 
ftomach. 

The leek is generally reckoned among pot-herbs ; but as thi 
root is the part chiefly ufed, the confidtration of it comes under 
the prefent head of difcuffion. Indeed, it is as properly a root 
as the onion, which grows chiefly above ground. The leek, 
as well as the onion, is faid to be a conftant difh at the table; 
of the Egyptians, who chop them fmall and eat them with their 
meat. 

The leek is ufed as a pot-herb in moil parts of Britain, efpecial- 
ly in Wales, wh re the natives are faid to be fond of it. In Scot- 
lrnd a full grown fowl and a fmall piece of fait beef, ft ewed with a 
large quantity of leeks, is a very favorite difh. In my opinion the 
leek is not fo generally ufed any where as it deferves to be. There 
is no ingredient goes into foup th3t is mere wholelbme, or that 
gives it a better flavour, than leeks. They are in many re- 
flects medicinal, and to my tafte, as an ingredient in foups, they 
are greatly fuperior to the onion, or any other pot-herb whatever. 

It is °. fact worthy of obfervation, that the boiling of vege- 
table fubftances thoroughly,extricates accnfiderable quantity of air, 
and nykes them lefs liable to produce; flatulency. 

I could mention a great many more efculent plants whicl 
might occafionally fupply the place of bread, but the above fpeci- 
me-' is fufficient to fhew how liberal nature is in fupplying man 
with food, provided he will take the trouble of cultivating and cook 
ine- it. IVTr. Bryant, in his hiftoryof efculent plants, enumerate 
above four hundred and fifty, each of which affords a wholefo: 
nourifliment, and miy occafionally be ufed in place of bread. 

I bo: 
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THESE miv likewife he confidered as fubfttutes fo f.^' ead - 
If properly made they will i'erve b- tb f r bread and drmfc. ^ hough 
broth is a difh of the greateit aatiquity, and mav he confidered 
as extremely delicious, yet it is not a favourite in this country, 
Here the peopl i are fond of what they call folids ; yet thofe very 
{■Aids they make into broth by fw mu h drink after 

them as they can get. The signer makes 

his broth in a pot, and the I i in the flomach. 

A v :-ry len I r obferves, that m England a 

pound of meat makes fimply a pound cf food ; whereas in any 
other country in Europe, th ity of animal food, when Itewr 

ed down with vegetables and Scotc'a barley, will produce an am- 
ple meal t\r half a dozen Hence he juftly infers that 
anurg the variety oi' fchem may have been deviled by the 
humane for r< of tne poor, a tetter and more 
fextenfive charity cannot be deviled than that Gimitru&ing them 
in a new mode of cookery. 

The lame author ad is that the refult of ms experiments on 
this fubie& had exceeded his inoft fanguine expectations, and 
that each day gave him frefli propfs of the excellency of his 
plan for teaching the p:;cr and needy to find themfelves in a 
wholefome and palata , at the cheapeft rate, m which 

little or no bread was required. He concludes by 
that there is fcarce a place ia this kingdom v 
perfons may not have awholelome, hearty, and palatable meal 
for three {hillings. 

The writer who has j attention to the improvement 

of cookerv for the benefit of the Count Rumford. In his 

economical and philoi v ^? gw«» ^h a variety 

rms for making w '^ s ' 

tad other difhes for comra feems neceliary 

to be faidonthefubjea. I ft e °* 

g on broths, fouDS, hafty- xnT ^ r 

juftly recommended b] l t J e 

northern parts of this kingd , • he , re ^ c 

food of the common people is ; w"fc mikior break- 

m and flipper, and broth, with v meat for -inner, 

poorer fort often make broth without meat ; but they all ule 
vegetables in great abundance, and fonwriraes they fopP y the 
place of meat with" butter. As the h. fty-puddmg ano rank 
make a complete meal, no bread is necefiary either at topper 
or breakfr.ft : nor is much r inner, as th? the crotn 

is -made thick with barley, cabbage, and a. variety cf other vegeta- 
bles or pot-herhs. Cabbage is a favourite ingredient m the 
Scotchman's broth. It is feldom made without this article, which 
is not eaten fo early as in ] . It is there fuffered to gro.v to 

maturity, and when that is the cue there is no plant more produc- 
tive. This the Germans know well, and make it into sour crout y oneot 
the belt antidotes againft thefcuryy with which we are acquainted. 
This kind of diet not only laves bread but druu. i he la- 
bourer who lives on hafty-pudding and loups, feldom has occalion 
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for drink ; while he who is burnt up with dry bread and cheeie,or 
fait meat broiled, has a continual thirst, and fpends the gr 

p n of nis earnings in liquor. This, by acting as a powerful im- 
ulous, may m ike him do more work for fome time, hut it generally 
-cuts him off in the middle of his days. The Englifh labourer, who 
works hard and drinks hard, feldom lives long, and is an old man 
when he fh ould "be in his prime. 

The roading of meat is a wafleful mode of cook iv, which 
ought to be avoided by the poorer fort of people, as much of the 
fubftance, and tae moil nutritive parts, are loll by (torching, and 
fly off by evaporation. 

I k'towit will be faid, that I recommend flops in phce of 
iblid food. They are fuch flops, however, as the great eft heroes 
of antiquity Uvea upon ; and though I have vilited m 'ft parts 
of the iflana, I know of no better men than thofe who live in the 
manner defcribed above, nor are the people any where more 
healthy, or longer lived. 

Broth is not only a difh of great antiquity, but one that can he 
ma-le in a great variety of ways. It receives into its comp;fition, 
animal and vegetable fubftances of every kind that are wed in diet, 
and it may be feat med fo as to fuit every palate. Indeed, people 
early a cuftomed to e*t broths properly made, are generally fond 
of them for their whole lives. 

It would be difficult to affign a r.eafon why the inhabitants 
of South Brit am fhouid diflke a difh fo muci: relifhed by other 
nations. Cuftom, o d ubt, fettles all thefe things ; but how 
cnitoms arile is not fo clear a matter. If any alteration in diet 
is to be introduced with effect, it muft begin with children. What- 
ever men are accuficroed to eat when young, they generally pre-' 
fer for theren: of heir lives. Were the children in South 13r:;ain 
taught to eat hafty r pudding, with milk, for breakfaft and fupper ; 
and broth with vegetables and meat boiled in it, for dinn r, they 
would reiifh thefe dimes as long as they lived, would find little oc- 
calion for bread, and lliil lels for drink ; and would thrive belter • 
than on their prefent food. 

What parents love themfelves, they generally give to their 
children, without any regard to its being proper for them or not. 
I have feeh a father who was fond of ftrong beer, make his fon, an 
infant, guzzle it at every meal ; and the mother who delights in 
tea, does not fail to give it to her daughter whenever (he takes it to 
herfel r . By this conduct, the fon becomes a tippler, and the daugh- 
ter fips tea in the place of folid food, until fhe is eaten up with va- 
pours and other nervpus diforders. 

Count Rumford fays, brown foup is the common breakfaft 
of the Bavarian peafants, to which they occafionally add bread. 
This he avers is infinitely preferable in all refpecls to that per- 
picious wain, tea, with which the lowtr clafles cf inhabitants 
of this ifland drench their ftomachs, and ruin their conftitutions. He 
adds, that a fimple infufion of this drus, drank boiling h. >t, as the 
poor generally drink it, is certainly poifon, which, though it be 
tbraetimes flow in its operation, never fails to produce fatal effects, 
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e\ ci in the ftrongeft conftitution, where the free ufe of it is continu 
cd for a confiderable length of time. 

The Gen nan on his foknta, the American on his mufb, and the 
North Briton on his hafty-pudding, can make a hearty breakfaft for 
a tenth part of what a rea-breakfaft would colt, while it is infinitely 
more wholeibme. It has iikewife the advantage that no bread is 
ceceflary. 

I have been often told, when recommencing foups to the poor, 
that they had not time to make them, and that theycould not afford 
fuel on account of its price, as it, is dear m great towns. They can 
however, find fuel twice a day to boil a tea-kettle, and time to 
make tea, which, is a more tedious operation, by far, than making 
a mefs of hafty-pudding. For a great part of the y ar even the 
pooreft perfon mult have a little fire ; and it would require no more 
to make a comfortable mefs of foup, which is always beft v. hen 
niade with a flow fire. 

The mode of living that I would recommend to the lower 
orders of the people, with a view to fave expenfe and improve 
their health, is to fubftitute occafiorUiy other farinaceous fubftan- 
ces in the place of bread, as potato^, Sec, to give up in a great 
meafure the ufe of roafted, balj^d, and boiled meats, and to fupply 
their place with broths, foirps, itews,, and fu:h like, made wi h a 
little meat and plenty of vegetables ; to give to children, and to 
grown people who will eat it, for breakfaft, raiik-p rri.ige, or 
hafty-pudding, with uv'ik, final! beer, or molaffes. This will be 
found a fciore wholefome breakfaft than te?, while it is much 
cheaper and requires no bread.* 

CONCLUSIONS 

AFTER a long attention to the cure of difeafes, it is morti- 
fying to reflect how much this arduous province is iafefted by a 
race of ign >rant and fhamelefs empirics, who are daily tampering 
with the public credulity, to the defixuetion of numbers of lives. 
It may f Tly be affirms i, t :at a considerable part of th< 
deaths are becafioped by the profligate temerity of thefe unprinci- 
pled impoitors. There is hardly a news paper that does not teem 
with the andad :us falshoods, and pompous pritenfcoris, of this 
impofing clifs of mercenary, and yet (i ufe not too harm an 
expreilion) tolerated murderers. What man who is converfant 

* The eehbratsd Dr. liuirtand, in his Art of pro'or.fing Lift, fayj, a moderate life of 
f.mps is certainly not hurtful ; and it is fingular that p;ople fhouid imagine it tend* too much 
to relax the ficrnach. Does not allour drink, even though cold, become in a few minutes a 
kind of warm f>upin the itimach ; and does not the ftomach retail the fame temperature 
during the whole day ? Be careful only not to ufj it hot, -in-toa great quantity at one time, 
cr too watery. It is attended even with g-eit advantages. It fuppties the place cf drink, 
particularly t3 men of letters, women, and all thofe wh» do drink very little except at table 
and who, when they give over foup, receive into their blood too little moifture, And it is 
here to be remarked, that fluids ufed in ths form of fouos unite much better and fooner with 
our juices than when drank cold and raw. Q'n this account foup is a great preventive of 
drynefs and rigidity in the body ; and therefore the belt nounm-went for old people, and 
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with phyfic can perufe without indignation the public advertife- 
ments t theie quacks, in which e\ ates to himielf the 

Ipoffeffion of fuperlative knowledge, and af< i his refp 

hoftmm fu.cn contrad A incaniiftent qualities as were never 

3 T ei united in any ne medicine in d ? 

i'b the diigrace, however, of the public credulity, not a 
oftheiei to a degr putence that is ieldom 

acquired eyenm the f* entitle and !• profecution cf m 

practice. The artifices which they employ to delu e the i 
tude iwn to many. Having picked up the name of 

fotne extrem ly active me\ rimfnate ufe of 

which rauft herefore be proportionately d ngerous, they immedi- 
ately refolye on converting it into a noftrura, and endeavour to 
diffeminateits unrivalled praifes either by advertifements or 
bills. But Ives totally illiterate, they hav,°, for t 

purpofe. [eto feme other perfon, whom they engage for a 

ftipulal id to fabricate the pernicious illufion. A hyper- 

bolical p : on the wonderful remedy is accordingly va 

up, and preparations are made for commencing a lucrative trade 
with the public. Should the channel of communication be the 
public papers, it is a fettled point, that if daily or frequent advertise- 
ments can be fupported for the fpace of forne months, the fame of 
the medicine, whatever be its real -character, is eftablilhkl. Tne 
bet er to promote this purpofe, innumerable authorities in favour 
■of the noftrumare afferred in general terms ; venal' ty is again ex- 
erted to furnifh fpecifie teftimonials in its fupport ; and if, among 
the number of unfortunate purchai'ers, or patients, there exifts any 
perfon who has not only taken it with impunity, but even with 
■ibme advantage (and what extremely powerful medicine may not 
fometiraes by chance have good effects ?) the fortuit us incident is 
immediately blaz >ned with all the oftentation of intended Zealand 
afLct. d popularity ; and a reference to uacorrupted teftimony re- 
founds through every channel of information. By a ftrange alTcci- 
ation, truth now is confidently adduced in fupport of faiiehood ; and 
the recovery of one or two perfons is rendered the unhaapy means 
of draining rhepurfe, undermining the health, and destroying the 
. -S of thoufands. 

Such, in hci, is the general progrefs of empiricifm. Were the 
talk not invidi us, and the objects too defpicable for any other than 
juridical cognizance, which they merit in a Superlative degree, the 
reprefentation here given might be fupported by unqtienidnable 
authority. It is hoped, however, that enough has been faid to 
influence the minds of the judicious with refpect to this iniquitous 
'nee, which becomes every day more alarming, and thre 'tens 
tne more credulous part of the community with the mofc fatal eff 61s. 
This country, through the blefling of Providence, has been 
exempted from the horrors of famine, and for years the fword ; 
but the infatuation of a numerous body of the people has fub- 
jecled it to the ravages of another pu lie calamity, which, though 
generally more flow in its operation than any of the former, is 
equally deftru&ive in the end, Humanity fhudders at tjie horri* 
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ble depreciations committed on she human conftttution by this 
empirical tribe^ who fubfift by public delufion, and riot, where 
th.y can, in the irreparable ruin of thole whom they intice into 
t ; ■ ir '.hires'. What confumptiveyifages, what enfeebled frames, 
what mutilated bodies, and what paliied limbs, are the miferable 
m ancients ofthatignorance-and criminal temerity by which they 
areactuat 

In certain di r eafes,it is doi Q obj ct of importance to 

the u .fortunate pane ts, that their cure mould be conducted with 

cy, and lik. wife to many, at V\t lmalleft poffible expenfe ; 
but they .^o Dot confider that, whil they are economical in this ar- 
ticle, they are fatally prcdij lth. They grafp with eager- 
nefs the pill-box or the phial, w ich they are aiiiaiva contains the 
elixir o f ip e-'y an ! effectual o nvalrfcence ; but, alas ! the flatttr- 
ing hope proves of In rt duration- Fhey may feel perhaps, for a 
little, a fupprefnori of the f of their cifeai'e ; but: the de- 
ftructive embers &r e fmothered, not 

ing upon the vitals, are acquiring a malig dch will 

break forth with redoubled vi lence. 

It is not,' however, in one difeafe only, nor in the lower clafs 
of the people, that this infatuated credulity operates; we find it 
prevail even amongft thofe from whole fuperior fituations in life 
moie difcernment might be expected ; but who have neverthelefs 
become voluntary dupes to the meaneft artifices of empiricifm. 
Witnel's the fuccefsful impofture practiced with regard to the in- 
fp.cuon of urine ; the v'fionary notion of charms, &e. 

But it is time that luch chym.ricai doftrines (hould be con- 
fignedto the regions of barbarifm, and flouriih no longer in a foil 
where almoft ■ very other p yfical prejudice has been rcoted up 
and explored by the progrefs of feience. To effect this falutary 
purpofe, nothing can have a more powerful tendency than the view 
which has b en given, in th preceding pages, of the caufes and cure 
of difeafes. By rem )v ng the myvterious veil which for a long 
concealed this uDful branch of knowledge from the eyes of the 
ght, onVi iehand, to preclude forever all relburces to 
rs, and on the other, to [how in what cafes it will 
be pr per to c .ll in the afliftance of a phyfician. Within the 
bounds pt this limitation any perfon of *an ordinary ca- 

».y act in coni o e rules which have been deliver- 

ed. By this means a prudent economy will be conlulled, unhap- 
py pa be ihip wrecked on the darfgerous rocks 
of empiricifm, with ail their deceitful allurement', but will be Con- 
irough the fafeft and moil direct road to the recovery of 
health, w en that definable object is practicable. 

" Ah ! in what perils is vain life engag'd ! 

neglefts, what trivial uu'tt defrroy 
ieft frame ! Of in :'o ence, of toil, 
die i of want, of fuperfluity : t 
The al'-fjrrounding heaven, the vital air, 
Is big with drath. And tboujh the putrid fouth 
He (hut ; though no cor.vulfive agony. 
Shake, from the deep foundations of the world, 
Th' imprifon'd plagues ; a fecret venom oft 
nd the land/' 
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A Lift of Simples and of fuch Medicinal Preparations as ought to be k?pt 
in Rcadinefs for Private Practice* 
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others of afimilar Nature. 
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parations. 

Medicamentorum varietas ignorentije filia eft. Bacon. 



INTRODUCTION. 



IGNORANCE and fuperftition have attributed extraordinary 
medical virtues to almoft every production of nature. That fuch vir- 
tues were often imaginary, time and experience have fufficiently fhewn. 
Phyficians, however, from a veneration for antiquity, {till retain in 
their lifts of medicine many things which owe their reputation entirely 
to the fuperftition and credulity of our anceftors. 

The inftruments of medicine will always be multiplied, in pro- 
portion to men's ignorance of the nature and cure of difeafes ; when 
thefe ate fufficiently underftood, the method of cure will be fimple 
and obvious. 

Ignorance of the real nature and permanent properties of thofe 
fubftances employed in the cure of difeaf s, is another reafon why 
they have been fo greatly multiplied. Pnyficians thought they could 
effect by a number of ingredients, what could not be done by any one 
of them. Hence arofe thofe amazing farragos which have fo long dif- 
graced the medical art, and which were efteemed powerful in propor- 
tion to the number of fimples that entered their compcGtion. 

The great variety of forms into which almoft every article of 
medicine has been manufactured, affords another proof of the imper- 
fection of the medical art. A drug which is perhaps molt efficacious 
in the fimpleft form in which ir can oe adminiftered, has been never- 
thelefs ferved up in fo many different fhapes, that one would be induc- 
ed to think the whole art of phvfic lay in exhibiting medicine under 
as many different modes as poifible. 

Different forms of medicine, no doubt, have their ufe; but they 

'ought never to be wantonly incieafed. They are by no means fo ne- 

ceffary as is generally imagined. A few grains of powdered rhubarb, 

jalap, or ipecacuanha, will actually perform all that can be done by 

Che different preparations of thefe roots, and may alfo be exhibited in 
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as fafe and agreeable a manner. The fame obfervation holds with re- 
gard to the Peruvian bark) and many other frmples, of which the pre- 
parations are very numerous. 

Multiplying the ingredients of a medicine, not only renders it 
more expenfive, but alfo lefs certain, both in its dofe and operation. 
Nor is this all. The compound, when kept, is apt to fpoil, or acquire 
qualities cf a different nature. When a medicine is rendered more fafe, 
efficacious, or agreeable, by the addition of another, they ought, no 
doubt, to be joined ; in all other cafes, they are better kept afunder. 
The combination of medicines embaraffes the phyfician, and retards the 
pTogrefs of medical knowledge. It is impoflible to afcertain the precife 
effect of any one medicine, as long as it is combined with others, either 
of a fimilar or diffimilar nature. 

In the exhibition of medicine, regard fhould not only be had to 
Simplicity, but likewife to elegance. Patients feldom reap much bene-* 
fit from things that are highly difagreeable to their fenfes. To tafte or 
fmell like a drug, is become a proverb ; and to fay truth, there is too 
much ground for it. Indeed no art can take away the difagreeable 
tafte and flavour of fome drugs, without entirely deftroying their effi- 
cacy ; it is poffible, however, to render many medicines lefs difguft- 
ful, and others ev ■ >. agreeable ; an object highly deferving the atten- 
tion of all who adminifter medicine. 

I he delign of the following pages is, to exhibit fuch a lift of drugs 
and medicines as may be neceffary for private practice. They are con- 
siderably more numerous indeed than thofe recommended in the form- 
er part of the Book, but are ftill greatly within the number contained 
in the rnoft reformed difpenfatories. The fame medicine is feldom ex- 
hibited under different forms ; and where different medicines an- 
fwer nearly the fame intention, there is commonly no more than one of 
them retained. Multiplying forms of medicine for the fame intention 
tends rather to bewilder than affift the young practitioner, and the ex- 
perienced phyfkian can never be at a lofs to vary his prefcriptions as 
occafion requires. 

The chemical and other difficult preparations are for the rnoft part 
omitted. All of them that are ufed by any private practitioner are not 
worch preparing. He will buy them much cheaper than he can make 
them. Great care however is neceffary to obtain them genuine. They 
are often adulterated, and ought never to be purchafed unlefs from per- 
fons of known veracity. Such of them as are in common ufe, are in- 
ferted in the lift of drugs and medicines. • Their proper dofes, and 
manner cf application, are mentioned in the practical part of the Book, 
wherever they are prefcribed. 

Such articles of medicine as are to be found in the houfe or gar- 
den of almoft every peafant, as barley, eggs, onions, &c. are likewife, 
for the rnoft part, omitted. It is -needlefs to fwell a lift of medicines 
with fuch things as can be obtained whenever they are wanted, and 
which fpoil by being kept. 

The preparations made and fold by difliilers and confectioners are 
alfo generally left out. Thefe people by operating upon a larger plan, 
generally make things better, while it is in their power to afford them 
much cheaper than they can be prepared by any private hand. 

The quantity ordered of every medicine is as fmall as well could 
be prepared, both to prevent unneceffary expenfe, and that the medi- 
cine might not fpoil bv keeping. Almoft every medicine fuffers by being 
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kept, and fhould be ufed as C has been prepared as poffible- 

Even fur. are apt ti id in Cm all 

<juantitie: her rot, a rate fo as 

to lots their peculiar tafte or flavour, and often become quite infigni* 
ficant. 

he preparations of me,dicines, I have generally followed the 
icnlatories \ but have tak:n the liberty to differ irom 
them whenever my own obfervations, or thofe of other practical wri- 
ters, I .judgment I could depend, fuggefted an improvement. 

ral compofitions, the ingredient on which the effio-.c) of 
the medicine chiefly depends is increafed, while the auxiliaries, winch 
are generally ordered in fuch trifling quantities as to bs of no impor- 
tant out, or only fuch ot them retaiaed as are neceffary to 
give the medicine a proper confidence or the like. 

The colouring ingredients are likewife for the mod part omitted. 
They increafe the price and bulk of the medicine, without adding any 
thing to its value. It would be well if they were never ufed at alL 
■, are often adulterated for the fake of a colour. Acrid and 
•acus iubitances are, for this purpofe, fometimes introduced 
into thofe medicines which ought to be mod bland and emollient. 
YercKgreafe, for example, is often mixed with ointn vit of elder to give 
it a fine green colour, which entirely fruflrates the indention of that 

ointment. Thofe who wifh to obtain genuine medicines fhould 
pay no regard to their colour. 

Some regard is likewife paid to expenfe. Such ingredients as 
greatly increafe the price of any comp'ofition, without adding consid- 
erably to its virtue, are generally either omitted, or fomewhat iefs ex- 
pensive fu'oftituted in their place. Medicines are by no means pow- 
erful in proportion to their price. The cheapeft are often the beft, be- 

i they are the lead apt to be adulterated, and arc always molt ready 
to be obtained. 

With regard to the method of compounding medicines, I have 

ally followed that which feemed to be the mod fimpie and natur- 
al, mentioning the different- ftcps of the procefs in the fame order in 
which they ought to be taken, without paying an implicit regard to 
tod cf other difpenfatories. 

For many of the remarks concerning the preparation &c. of med- 
icines, I have been obliged to the author of the New Difper.fatory. 
The other obfervations are either fuch as have occurred to myfelt in 
practice, or have been fuggefted in the courfe of reading, by authors 
whofe names I am not able difiir.cYiy to recollect. 

1 h,ive followed the alphabetical order, both vrith regard to the 
fjmples and preparations. A more fcientific method would have been 
agreeable to fome perfons, but lefs ufeful to the generality of readets. 
The different claffes of medicine have no great dependence upon one 

er, and, where they have, it is hard to fay which fhould {land 
firftorlaft; no doubt the fimpie preparations ought to precede the 
more compound. But all me advantages arifing from this method of 
arrangement, do not appear to be equal to that tingle one, of boing 
able, on the fir ft opening of the book, to find out any article, which, 
by the alphabetical order, is rendered quite eafy. 

The dofe of every medicine is mentioned whenever it appeared 
r.ecciTtiry. When this is omitted it is to be understood that the medi- 
cine may be ufed at difcretion. The dofe mentioned is always for an. 
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adult, unlefs when the contrary is expreffed. It is not aneafy matte? 
.portion the dofes of mc ; to the different ages, con- 

ftitutions, &c. of patients ; but, happily for mankind, mathematical 
cxa&nefs is by no means nee ff.ry. 

Several attempts have been made to afcertain the proportional 
dofes for the different ages and conftitutions of patients ; but after all 
that can be t.iid on this fubjecl, a great deal muft be left to the judg- 
ment and fkili of the perfon who adminifters the medicine. The fol- 
lowing general proportions may be obferved ; but they are by no means 
intended for ex^.cT: rules. A patient between twenty and fourteen may 
take two thirds of the dofe ordered for an adult ; from fourteen to nine, 
one half •, from nine to fix, one fixth ; from two to one, a tenth ; and 
below one, a twelfth.* 

Difpenfatories are ufually written in the Latin language; Even 
authors who write in Englifh, generally give their prescriptions in Lat- 
in ; and fome of them fhew fo great an attachment to that language, 
as firft to write their recipes in it, and afterwards tranflate them ; while 
others to compromife the matter, write the one half in Latin and the 
other in Englifh. What peculiar charm a medical prescription, when 
written in Latin, may have, 1 ihall not pretend to fay ; but have ven- 
tured to make ufe of the plaineft Englifh I could, and hope my pre- 
feciptions will fucceed no wcrfe for it. 

N. B. The Apothecary's weights, and the Englifh wine, meafures* 
are ufed throughout the whole book, the different denominations of 
which will appear from the following Table : — 

A pound contains twelve ounces. 
An ounce * - eight drachms. 
A drachm - - three fcruples. 
A fcruple - - twenty grains. 

A gallon contains eight pints. 

A pint - - - fixteen ounces. 

An ounce - - eight drachms. 
A table fpoonful is the meafure of halt an ounce. 
A tea-ipoonful is on^ fourth of a table fpoonful. 
Sixty drops make one tea-fpoonful. . 

* The following Table of Doses for different Ages, is gir- 
en by Dr. Thomfon. 

[The Common D'.Je being taken at one Drad~m.~] 

Parts of the Proportions 

Ages. Common Dofe. of a Drachm. 

Weeks 7 " - - t? - - " " 4 1 

f 7 . - - - : tV - - ■ - 

Months < 14 - - - | - - - 

(_ 2 g--- i ----12 j> grains. 

3i - - " f - - - 

I 5 • " " v - - " 



14---T""" 
icars < t[ . common dofe. one dracnm 

I 63 - - - 4i 

I 77 I 

100"?"- -?-•-'- 
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'A LIST OF SIMPLES, AND SUCH MEDICINAL PREP ARAI "IONS, AS OUGHT TO' 
BE KEPT IN READINESS FOR PRIVATE PRACTICE, 



A GARIC 
Alum 
Antimony, crude 

- — cinnabar of 

fulphur of 

Balfam of Capivi 



-- of Peru 



of Tolu 

Bark, cafcarilla 
. cinnamon 

Mezerion 

Peruvian 

— — Winter's, or caneila alba 

Borax 

Calamine (lone, levigated 

Caftor, Ruffian 

Cauftic, common 

- ■■ -■ - lunar 

Earth, Fuller's 

-Japan 

Armenian bole 

French, ditto 

Extracts of gentian 

of guaiacum 

of hellebore, black 

of hemlock , 

■ of jalap 

of liquorice 

of Peruvian bark 

■ — of poppies 

... of wormwood 

Flowers of camomile 

» ■■ of colt's foot 

■ — of elder 

of rofemary 

... of damafk and red rofes 

Fruits, almonds 
. — - bitter apple 

caffia fiftularis 

Curaflao oranges 

. . figs, dried 

French prunes 

Jamaica pepper 

— — juniper berries 

nutmegs 

tamarinds 

Gum, aloes 

ammoniac, in tear* 

■ arabic 

— - afjtfcstid?. 



Gum camphor 

galbanum 

- - gamboge 
— — guaiacum 
±—— kino 

myrrh 

opium 

Hartfhorn, calcined 1 

fhavings of 

Herbs, Iefler centaury 

peppermint 

fpearmint 

penny-royal 

favin 

trefoil 

— — uva urfi 

wormwood 

Lead, Litharge 

white 

fugar of 

Lemon-peel 

Mace 

Magnefia alba , 

Manna 

Mercury, crude 

— — — calcined 

uEthiop's mineraf 

« calomel 

corrofive fublimate 

• red precipitate 

— — white ditto 

Mufk 

Oil, eflential, of amber 

1 --■■ of annife 

of cinnamon 

of juniper 

of lemon-peel 

■ of peppermint 

Oil, exprefied, of almonds 

'■• of linfeed 

Oil of Olives* or Florence oil 

■■■• ' ■ of palms 

— ■ — of turpentine 

Orange-peel 
Oyfter-fhells prepared 
Poppy-heads 
Refins benzoin 

flower o| 



Burgundy pitch 
dragon'* blood 



Refins, frankinccnfe 

liquid ltorax 

white, or rofin 

fcammony 

Roots, birthwort 

— — calamus aromaticus 



— — contraycrva 

garlic 

gentian 

'■ ginger 

hellebore, black, white 

jalap 

...... ipecacuanha 

- ■ .. lily, white 

liquorice 

marfhmallow 

mezerion 

. rhubarb 
.. ■ ■ . far fapar ilia 

feneka 

. fquills 

tormentil 

— — tumeric 

Virginian fnake 

wild ralerian 

zedoary 

Saffron 

Sal ammoniac crude 

. i volatile 

Salt, Epfom 
__ — of Glauber 

• of hartfhorn 

nitre purified, or prunel 

Polychreft 

Rochel 

of tartar 

Seeds, anife 

caraway 

.... cardamom 

coriander 

cummin 

— — muftard 
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Seeds, fweet fennel 
— — wild carrot 
Senna 

SpaniiTi flies 
Spermaceti 
Spirits, jetherial, or sether 

of hartfhorn 

of lavender compound 

of nitre 

ditto dulcified 



— of fal ammoniac 

of fea fait 

of vinegar 

of vitriol 

of wine rectified 

volatile aromatic 

Steel, filings of 

ruft of, prepared 

foluble, fait of 

Sulphur vivum 
balfam of 

flower of 

Tar 

Barbadoes 

Tartar, cream of 
— ■ ■ ■■ emetic 

— foluble 

— — — vitriolated 
Tin prepared 
Tutty, levigated 
Turpentine, Venice 
Verdigreafe 
Vitriol, green 

blue 

white 

Wax, white 

yellow 

"Woods guaiacum 

-. logwood 

faitafras 

faunders, red 

Zinc, flowers of 
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MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS. 

BALSAMS. 

i HE fubje£t of this fedtion is not the natural ballams, but 
certain competitions, which, from their being fup pofed to poffefs bal- 
famic qualities, generally go by that name. 

This clafs of medicines was formerly very numerous, and held in 
great efteem ; modern practice, however, has juftly reduced it to a 
very narrow compafs. 

Anodyne Ealfam. 
Take of white Spanifh foap, one ounce ; opium, unprepared, two 
drachms; rectified fpirit of wine, nine ounces. Digeft them togeth- 
er in a gentle heat for three days, then itrain off the liquor, and add 
to it three drachms of camphor. 

This balfam, as its. title expreffes, is intended to eafe pain. It is 
of fervice in violent drains and rheumatic complaints, when not atten- 
ded with inflammation. It mult be Tubbed with a warm hand on the 
part affected ; or a linen rag moiftened with it may be applied *to the 
part, atid renewed every third or fourth hour, till the pain abates. If 
the opium is left out, this will be the Saponaceous Balfam. 
Loc.itelWs Balfam. 
Take of olive oil, one pint ; Strafburg turpentine and yellow wax, 
of each half a pound •, red faunders, fix drachms. Melt the wax with 
fome part of the oil over a gentle fire ; then adding the remaining part 
of the oil and the turpentine ; afterwards mix in the faunders pre- 
vioufly reduced to a powder, and keep them itirring together till the 
balfam is cold. 

This balfam is recommended in erofions of the interlines, t*he 
dyfentevy, haemorrhages, internal bruifes, and in fome complaints of 
the breaft. Outwardly it is ufed for healing and cleanfing wounds and 
ulcers. The dofe, when taken internally, is from two fcvuples to two 
drachms. 

The Vulnerary Balfam. 
Take of benzoin, powdered, three ounces ; balfam of Peru, t 
ounces ; hepatic aloes, in powder, half an ounce ; re£tified fpirit 
wine, two pints. Digeft them in a gentle heat for three days, and 
then {train the Balfam. 

This Balfam, or rather tincture, is applied externally to heal recent 
wounds and bruifes. It is likewife employed internally to remove 
coughs, afthmas, and other complaints of the breaft. It is faid to eafe 
the cholic, cleanfe the kidnies, and to heal internal ulcers, &c. 
The dofe is from twenty to fixty drops. 

This, though a medicine of fome value, does not deferve the ex- 
travagant eneomiums which have been bellowed on it. It has been 
celebrated under the different names of The Commander' s Balfam, Perjjan 
Balfam, Balfam of Berne, Wade's Balfam, Friar's Balfam, Jefuit's Drops, 
Turlington's Drops, tsfc. 

BOLUSES. 

AS bolufes are intended for immediate ufe, volatile falts and other 
ingredients improper for being kept, are admitted into their compofii 
tion. They are generally compofed of powders, with a proper quan- 
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tity of fyrup, conferve, or mucilage. The lighter powders are commonly 
made up with fyrup, and the more ponderous, asmiercury, Scq. with con- 
ferve; but thofe of the lighter kind would be more conveniently made 
up with mucilage, as itincreafes their bulklefs than the other additions, 
and likewife occafions the medicine to pafs down more eafily. 

AJlrinqtnt Bolus. 
Take of alum, in powder, fifteen grains ; gum kino, five grains ; 
fyrup a fufficient quantity to make a bolus. 

In an exceffive flow of the menfes, and other violent difcharges of 
blooci, proceeding from relaxation, this bolus may be given every four 
or five hcurs, till the difcharge abates. 

Diaphoretic Bolus. 
Take of gum guaicum, in powder, ten grains ; flowers of fulp'rur 
and cream of tartar, of each one fcruple ; fiaiple fyrup, a fufficient quan- 
tity. 

In rheumatic complaints, and diforders of the fkin, this bolus may 
he * ken twice a-day. Itwillalfobe of fervice in the inflammatory 
quinfey. 

Mercurial Bolus. 
Take of calomel, fix grains ; conferve of rcfes, half a drachm. Make 
x bolus. 

Where mercury is neceffary, this bolus may be taken twice or thrice 
a-week. It may be taken over night ; and if it does not operate, a few 
grains of jalap will be proper next day to carry it off', 
Bolus of Rhubarb and Mercury. 
Take of the belt rhubarb, in powder, from a fcruple to half a 
drachm ; of calomel, from four to fix grains ; fimple fyrup, a fufficient 
quantity to make a bolus. 

This is a proper purge in hypochondriac conftitutions ; but its prin- 
cipal intention is to expel worms. Where aftronger purge is neceffary, 
jalap may be ufed inftead of the rhubarb. 

Pecloral Bolus, 
Take of fpermaceti, a fcruple ; gum ammoniac, fen grains; fait of 
hartfhorn, fix grains ; fimple fyrup, as much as will make them into a 
bolus. 

This bolus is given in colds and coughs of long ftanding, afthmas, 
and beginning confumptions of the lungs. It is generally proper to 
bleed the patient before he begins to ufe it. 

Purging Bolus. 
Take of jalap, in powder, a fcruple ; cream of tartar, two fcryples. 
Let them be rubbed together, and formed into a bolus, with fimple 
fyrup. 

Where a mild purge is wanted, this will anfwer tire purpofe very 
well. If a ftronger dofe is neceffary, the jalap may be increafed to halt* 
a drachm or upwards. 

CATAPLASMS AND SINAPISMS. 

CATAPLASMS pofL fs few or no virtues fuperiof ro a poultice, 
which may be h made, as, in mofl cafes, to foppty their place. They 
are chiefly intended either to aft as difcutients, or to promote fuppura- 
tion ; and as they may be of fervice in fome cafes', we (hall give a fpeci- 
men of .ach kind. 

Difcutient C atnplnfni. 

Take of barley-meal, fix ounces; frefli hemlock leaves, brtii fed, two 
ounces ; vinegar, a fufficient quantity. Bnil the meal and hemlock in 

inegap Co and then add two drachms of the fugar of lead. 
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Ripening Cetafla/m. 

Take «|f white lilyVoot, four ounces ; hit figs and raw onions, 
bruifed, of each one ounce ; yellow b3filtcum ointment, two ounces, 
gum galbanum, half an ounce ; linfecd meal, as much as necefTary. Br>il 
the roots along with the figs in a ftifficient quar.fi'y of water ; then bruife 
• nd add to them the other ingredients, fo as to form the whole into a 
foft cataplafm. The galbanum muft be previously diffolved with the yolk 
of an egg. 

Where it is necelTary to promote fuppuration, this cataplafm n 
ufed by thofe who chufe to be at the trouble and expence of making it. 
For my part, 1 have never found any application more proper for this 
pnrpofe than a poultice of bread and milk, with a fufficient quantity 
Of either boiled or raw onion in it, and fofteued with oil or frefh butter. 

Sitmpifms. 

Sinapifms are employed to recal the blood and fpirits to a weak part, 
z% in the palfy and atrophy. They are alfo of fervice in deep feared 
pains, as the fciatica, &c. When the gout feizes the he id or the ftomacb, 
they are applied to the feet to bring the dilordcr to th fe parts. They 
are likewife applied to the patient's foles in the low ftate of fevers. — 
Theyfhould not be fuffered to lie on, however, till they have raifed blif- 
ters, but till the parts become red, and will continue fo when prefied 
■with the finger. 

The finapifm is only a poultice made with vinegar inffead of milk, 
and rendered warm and Stimulating by the addition of muftard, horfe- 
radifh, or garlic. 

The common finapifm is made by taking crumb of bread and muf- 
tard-feed in powder, of each equal quantities ; ftrong vinegar, as much 
as is fufficient, and mixirg them fo as to make a poulth e. 

When finapifns, of a more flimuJating nature are wanted, a little 
bruiftd garlic may be added to the above. 

CLTSTERS. 

THIS ctafs of medicines is of more importance than is generally im- 
agined. Clyftcrs feive not only to evacuate the contents of the belly, 
but alfo to convey very adiive medicines into the fyuem. Opium, for ex- 
ample, may be adminiftered in this way when it will not fit upon the 
ftomach, and alfo in larger dofes than at any time it can be taken by the 
mouth. The Peruvian bark may likewife be, with good cfTtft, adminis- 
tered in form of clyfter to perfons who cannot take it by the mouth. 

A fimple clyfter can Seldom do hurt, and there are many caffs where 
it may do much good. A clyfter even of warm water, by Serving as a 
fomentation to the parts, may be of confiderable fervice in inflammations 
of the bladder, and the lover inteftines, Sec. 

Some fubihmces, as the fmoke of tobacco, may be thrown into the 
bowels in this wiy, which cannot by any other means whatever. This 
may eafily be effected by means of a pair of hand-bellows,, with an appa- 
ratus fitted to them for that purpofe. 

Nor is the ufe of clyfiers confined to medicines. Aliment may alfo 
be conveyed in this way. Perfons unable to Swallow, have been, for a 
confiderable time, fupported by clyfters. 

Emollient Clyfte". 

Take of linfeed tea and new milk, each fix ounces. Mix them. If 
fifty or fixty dro,-; of laudanum be added to this, it will fupply the place 
of the Anodyne Clyfter. 

Laxative Clyfter. 

Take of milk and water each fix ounces ; fweet oiler frefh batter, 
ard brown Sugar, of each Jwo Ounces. Mix them. 
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If an ounce of G! abcr's fait, or two table fpoonsful of common fait, 
be added to this, it will be the Purging Chfter. 
Carminative Clyfter. 
Take of camomile flowers, an ounce; anife-feeds, half an ounce.— 
Boil in a pint and a halfof water to one pint. 

In hyfteric and hypochondriac complaints this may be admmittered 
inftead of the Fuuid Clyfter, the fmell of which is fo difagreeable to moll 
patients. 

Oily Chftir. 
To four ounces of the infufion of camomile flowers, add an equal 

quantity^' Florence oil. 

Th'iPciyfter is beneficial in bringing off the fmall worms lodged in 
the lowt-r parts of the alimentary canal. When given to children the 
quantity muft be proportionably leflened. 

Starch IClyjkr. 
Take jelly of flarch, four ounces ; linfeed oil, half an ounce* Liqui- 
fy the jelly over a gentle fire, 2nd then mix in the oil. 

In the dyfentery or bloody flux, this clyfter may be adminiftered 
after every loofe (toot, to heal the ulcerated inteftines and blunt tbs 
fharpiufs of corroding humours. Forty or fitfy drops of laudanum may 
be added ; in which cafe, it will generally fupply the place of the Aftri.n- 
gtnt Clyfter. 

Turpentine Clyfter. 
Take of common deception, ten ounces ; Venice turpentine, diffol- 
ved with the yolk of an egg, half an ounce ; florence oil, one ounce.— 
Mix them. 

Tins diuretic clyfter is proper in obftruaions of the urinary paffages 
and in colicky complaints proceeding from gravel. 

Vinegar Clyfter. 
This clyfter is made by mixing three ounces of vinegar with five of 
water gruel. 

Itanfwersallthe purpofesof a common clyfter, with the peculiar 
advantage of being proper either in inflammatory or putrid diforders* 
efpecially in the latter. 

We think it unneceffuy to give more examples of this clafs of medi- 
cines, as ingredients adapted to any particular intention may be occa- 
fionaliy added to one or other of the above forms. 

COLLTR1A, or ETE-WdTERS. 
EYE-WATERS have been multiplied without number, almoft every 
perfon pretending to be pofleffed of fame fecret preparation for the cure 
of fore eyes. 1 have examined many of them, and find that they are 
pretty much alike, thr bans of moft of them being either alum, vitriol or 
1-ad. Their effects evidently are, to brace and reftore the tone of the 
parts; hence they are principally of fervice in flight inflammations ; and 
in that relaxed ftate of the parts which is induced by obftinate ones. 

Camphor is commonly added to thefe compofitions : but as it feldorrt c 
incorparates properly with the water, it can be of little ufe. Boles and 
other earthy fuhftances, as they do notdhTolve in water, arehkewife unfit 

for this purpofe. 

CellyriiW of Alum. 

Take of aium, half a drachm ; agitate it well together with the while 

of one egg. .„..'. a . e , 

This is the Collyrium of Rivernu. It is uled in inflammation ottne 
eyesj to allay heat, and reflrain the fiux of humours. It mult he fpread 
upod linen, and applied to the ey< mould not be kept on above 

three or four hours at a time. 
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fotve the - ; filler the liquor. 

This, though fimpi:, is perhaps equal in virtue to mofr of the cele- 
brated collyria. Ir is a* uferul application in weak, watery, and infla- 
med eyes. Though theilighter inflammations will generally yield to it, 
yet in thofe of a more obftinate nature the affiftance of bleeding and biif- 
tering will often be neceffary. 

When a ftrong aftringent is judged proper, a double or triple quan- 
tity of the vitriol may be ufed. 1 have feen a folution of four times the 
fhengthef the above ufed with manifeft advantage. 
Collyrium of Lead. 

Take fugaroflead, and crude fal ammoniac, of each four grains. 
Dlflblve them in eight ounces of common water. 

Forty or fifty drops of laudanum may be occafionally added to this 
collyrium. 

Thofe who chufemayfubftitnte inftead of this the collyrium of lead 
recommended by Goulard ; which is made by putting twenty-five drops 
of his Extract of Lead to eight ounces of water, and adding atea-fpoonful 
of brandy. 

Indeed, common water and brandy, without any other addition, will 
in many cafes anfwer very well as a collyrium. An ounce of the latter 
may be added to five or fix ounces of the former, and the eyes, if weak, 
bathed with it night and morning. 

CONFECTIONS. 

CONFECTIONS containing above fixty ingredients are flail to be 
found in fome of the molt reformed difpenfatories. As moit of their in 
tentions, however, may be more certainly, and as effec"tuallj anfweredby 
a few glaffes of wine or grain« of opium, we fhall pafs over this clafs of 
medicines very (lightly. 

"Japonic Confection. 

Take Japan earth, three ounces; tormentil root, nutmeg, clibanum, 
of each two ounces ; opium diffolved in a fufficieat quantity of Lifbou 
wine, a drachm and a half jfimple fyrup and conferve of rofes, of each 
fourteen ounces. Mix and make them into an electuary. 

This fupplies the place of the Diafcordium. 

The dofe of this electuary is from a fcruple to a drachm. 

CONSERVES and PRESERVES. 

EVERY Apothecary's (hop was formerly ib full of thefe prepara-> 
tions, that it might have pafled/or a confectioner's ware-hmife. They 
poffefs very few medicinal properties, and may rather be claffcd among 
fweetmeats than medicines. They are fometimes, however, of ufe, for 
reducing into bolufts cr pills fome of the more ponderous powders, as 
the preparations of iron, mercury, and tin. 

Conferves arecompofitions of freth vegetables and fugar, beaten to- 
gether into an uniform mafs. In making thefe preparations, the leaves 
of vegetables muft be freed from their flocks, the flowers from their cups, 
and the yellow part of orange-peel taken off with a rafp. They are then 
to be pounded in a. marble mortar, with a wooden peftle, into a fmooth 
mafs ; after which thrice their weight of finefugaris commonly added hy 
degrees, and the beating continued till they are uniformly mixed ; but 
the conferve will be better if only twice its weight of fugar be added. 

Thofe who prepare large quantities of conferve generally reduce the 
wegfitables to a pulp by the means of a mill, and afterwards beat them up 
with the fugar. 
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of red rofr budii cleared of their heels; beat them weU 
in a tnoitar, and, adding by degrees two pounds of double-refined fugar, 
in powdc.% make a conferve. 

the fame manner are prepared the cooferres of orange-peel, 
rofer 5, fea wormwood, of the leaves of wood-forrei, ice. 

Th- conferve of rofei is one of the moft agreeable and ufeful pr«- 
parations belonging to this clafs. A drachm or two of it, diffolved in 
warm milk, is ordered to be given as a gen- It reftringent in weaknefs of 
the ftomach, and l'tkcwife in phthificai coughs, and fpiiting of blood. 
To hare any confiJerable effects, however, it mull be taken in larg* 
quantities. 

Conferve of Sloes. 

This may be made by boiling the floes gently in water, being care- 
ful to take them out before they burit ; afterwards exprrfling the juica^ 
and beating it up with three times its weight of fine fugar- 

in relaxation of the »W<i and glands of the throat, this makes an 
excellent gargle, and may be ufed at difcretion. 

Prtferzej arc made by fteeping or boiling frefh vegetables firft in 
water, and afterwards in fyrup, or a folution of fugar. The fubjefl is 
either preferved moift in the fyrup, or taken out and dried, that the fu- 
gar may candy upon it. The laft is the moft ufeful method. 
Candied Orangt-Pttl. 

Soak Seville orange-peel in fevtral waters, till it lofes its bitternefs ; 
then boil it in a folution of double-refined fugar in water, till it becomes 
tender and tranfparent. 

Candied lemon-peel is prepared in the fame manner. 

It is needlefs to add more of thefe preparations, as they belong rather 
to the art of the confectioner than that of the apothecary. 

DECOCTIONS. 

WATER readily extracts the gummy and faline parts of vegetables ; 
and though its action is chiefly confined t» thefe, y«t the refinous ana 
oily being intimately blended with the gummy and faline, are in great 
part taken up along with them. Hence watery decoctions and infufions 
of vegetables, confmute a large, and not unufeful clafs of medicines.-— 
Although moft vegetables yield their virtues to water, as well by infufion 
as decoction, yet the latter is often necefTary, as it fares time, and does in 
a few minutes what the other would require hours, and fometimes days, 
to effect. 

The medicines of this clafs z e all intended for immediate ufe. 

Dccoilion of Alt bet a. 

Take of the roots of marfh-mallows, moderately dried, three ounces 
raifins «f the fun, one ouace, water thre*; pints. 

Boil the ingredients in the water till one third of it is confumed ; 
afterwards ftrain the deco&ion and let it ftand for fome time to fettle. 
If the roots be thoroughly dried, they muft be boiled till one half the 
water be confumed. 

In coughs, and fharp deductions upon the lungs, this decoction may 
be ufed for ordinary drink. 

Tbt Common DecoR'ton. 

Takeofcam»mile flowers, one ounce ; elder flowers, and fweet fen- 
nel feeds, of each half an ounce, water, two quarts. Boil them for a lit- 
tle, and then ftrain the decoction. 

A medicine equally good may be prepared by infufing the ingredi- 
ents for foane hours in boiling water. 

Thisdecoflion is chiefly intended as the bafis of clyfters, to which) 
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other ingredients may be occafionally added. It will Hkewife (eve 
common fomentation, fpirit of wine or other things being added in 
quantity as the cafe may require. 

Decoclion of Logwood. 

Boil three ounces of the (havings, or chips, of logwood, in four 
of water, tili one half the liquor is wafted. Two or three ounces of 
pie cinnamon water may be added to this decoction. 

Influxes of the belly, where the (iron grr aftringent* are improper, i 
tea-cupful of this decoction may be taken with advantage three or four 
times a-day. 

Deception of the Bark, 

Boil an ounce of the Peruvian bark, grofsly powdered, in a pint 
and a half of water to one pint, then ftrain the decoction. If a tca-fpoon- 
ful of the weak fpirit of vitriol be added to this medicine, it renders it 
both more agreeable and efficacious. 

Compound Decoclion of the Bark. 

Takeof Peruvian bark and Virginian fnuke-root, grofsly powdered, 
each three drachms. Boil them in a pint of water to one half. To tie 
ftrained liquor add an ounce and a half of aromatic water. 

Sir John Pringle recommends this as a proper medicine towards the 
decline of malignant fevers, when the pulfeislow, the voice weak, and 
the head affected with a ftupor but with little delirium. 

This dofe is four fpoonsful every fourth or fixth hour. 
Decoclion of Sarfapariila. 

Takeof frefli farfaparilla root, fliced and bruifed, two ounces; 
/havings of guaiacum wood, one ounce. Boil over a flow fire, in three 
quarts of water, to one ; adding towards the end, half an ounce of fafla- 
ffas wood, and three drachms of liquorice. Strain the decoction. 

This may either be employed as an afTittant to a ccurfe of mercurial 
alteratives, or taken after the mercury has been ufed for fome tinve. It 
ftrengthens the ftomach, and reftores flefh and vigour to habits emacia- ■ 
ted by the venereal difeafe. It may alfo be taken in therheumatifm, and 
cutaneous diforders proceeding from fotilnefs of the blood and j-jices. ' 
For all thofe intentions it is greatly preferable to the Decoclion of (Poods, 

This decoction may be taken, from a pint and a half to two quarts 
in the day. 

The following decoclion is faid to be Similar to that ufed by Kennedy, 
in the cure of the venereal difeafe, and may fupply the place of Liibon 
diet drink : 

Take of farfaparilla, three ounces ; liquorice and meserion root, of] 
each half 2n ounce ; lhavirgs of guaicum and fatrafras wood, of each 
one ounce ; crude antimony, powdered, an ounce and a half. Infule 
thei'e ingredients in eight pints of boiling water for twenty-four hours, 
then boil them till one half of the water is confumed ; afterwards ftrain 
the decoction. 

This decoction may be ufed in the fame manner as the preceding. 
DecoHion of Seneka. 

Take of Seneka rattle-fnake root one ounce ; water, a pint and a 
half. Boil to one pint, and ftrain. 

This decoction is recommended in the pleurify,dropfy, rheumatifm, 
and fome obftinate diforders of the fkin. The dofe is two ounces, three 
or four times a-dny, or oftener, if the ftomach will bear it. 

White Decoclion. 

Takeof the pureft chalk, in powder, two ounces ; gum arabic, half 
an ounce ; water, three pints, Boil to one quart, and ftrain the decoc- 
tion. 
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This is ft proper drink in acute difeafes, attended witb,or inclining 
to, a loofenefs, and where acidities abound in tbe ftomach or bowels. It 
is peculiarly proper for children when affiled with fourtiefs of the 
ftomach, and for perform who are fubjeft to rt-burn. It may be 

iweetened with fug*r, as it is ufed, and two or three ounces of fimple 
cinnamon-water added to ir. 

An ounce of powdered chalk, mixed with two pints of water, will 
occafionally fupply the place of this decoction, and alio of the chalk. 

J '" P " DRAUGHTS. 

THIS is a proper form for exhibiting fuch medicines as are intend, 
ed to operate immediately, and which do not need to be frequently re- 
peated, as purges, vomits, and a few others, which arc to be taken at 
one dofC. Where a medicine requires to be ufed for any length of time, 
it is better to make up a larger quantity of it at once, which faves both 
troub.e and expence. 

Anodyne Draught. 

Take of liquid laudanum, twenty-five drops ; fimple cinnamon- 
water, an ounce ; common fytup, two drachms. Mix them. 

In exceffive oa>n, where bleeding is not neceffary.and in great reft, 
leflhare, this com'pofing draught m2y be takqn and repeated occafionally. 
Diuretic Draught. 

Take of the diuretic fait, two fcruples ; fyrup of poppies, two 
drachms ; fimple cinnamon-water, and tommon water, of each an ounce. 

This draught is of fervice in an obftru&ionar deficiency of urine. 
Purging Draughts. 

Take of manna, an ounce; foluble tartar, or Rochel fait, from 
three to four drachms. Difiolve in three ounces of boiling water to 
which add Jamaica pepper-water, half an ounce. 

As manna fometimes will not fit upon the ftomach, an ounce or ten 
drachms*of the bitter purging falts, diffolved in four ounces of water, 
may be taken inftead of the above. _ 

Thofe who cannot take falls, may ufe the following draught : 

Take of jalap in powder, a fcruple ; common water, an ounce | 
aromatic tincW, fix drachms. Rub the jalap with twice its wejght of 
fugar, and add to it the other ingredients. 

Sweating Draught:. 
fpirir of Mindererus, two ounces; fait of hartshorn, five 
■ cinnamon-water, and fyrup of poppies, of each naif an 

,. Make them into a draught. ,. , , . cr 

In recent colds and rheumatic complaints, this draught is of fer- 
vice. To promote its efFecls, however, the patient ought to drink freely 
pf warm water-gruej, or of fome other weak diluting liquor. 

demiting Draughts. 

Take of ipecacuanha in powder, a fcruple; water an ounce ; fimple 
fyrup a drachm. Mix them. Perfons who require a ftronger vomit, 
may add to the above half a grain, <?r a grain, of emetic tartar. 

Thofe who do not chufe the powder, may take ten drachms of the 
ipscacuanha wine ; or half an ounce of the wine, and an equal quantity 
of thefyrup of fquills. . 

7 V ELECTUARIES. 

ELECTUARIES are generally compofed of the lighter powders, 
mixed with fyrup, honey, conferve, or mucilage, into fuch a confidence, 
that the powders may neither feparate by keeping, nor the mats prove 
too ftiff for fwallowing. Thej receive chiefly the milder alterative, med- 
icines, and fuch as are not ungrateful to the palate. 
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Aftringent electuaries, and fuch as have pulps of fruit in them, 
fhould be prepared only in final! quantities ; a? aftringent medicines lofe 
their virtues by being kept in this form, and the pulps of fruits are apt 
to ferment. 

For the extraction of pulps it will be necelTary to boil unripe fruitSj 
and ripe ones if they are dried, in a fmall quantity of water till they be. 
come "foft. The pulp is then to be prefied out through a ftrong hair 
fieve, or thin cloth, and afterwards boiled to a due confidence, in an 
earthen vcfiel, over a gentle fire, taking care to prevent the matter from 
burning by continually ftirring it. The pulps of fruit that arc both 
ripeand frefh, may be prefled out without any previous boiling. 
Lenitive Eleduary, 

Take of fenna,in fine powder, eight ounces ; coriander feed, alfo in 
powder, four ounces ; pulp of tamarinds and French prunes, each a 
pound. Mix the pulps and powders together, and with a fufneient 
quantity of fimple fyrup, reduce the whole into an electuary. 

A tea-ipooifui of this electuary, taken two or three times a-day, 
generally proves an agreeable laxative. Jt iikewife ferves as a convenient 
vehicle for exhibiting more active medicines, as jalaps, fcaramony, and 
iuch like. 

This may fupply the place of the electuary of Caff, 
Eleiluary for the Dyjtntery. 

Take of the Japonic confection, two ounces ; Locatelli's !>alfam, one 
ounce; rhubarb in powder, half an ounce; fyrup of marAi-mallows, 
enough to make an electuary. 

It is often dangerous in dyfenteries to give opiates and aftringenrs, 
without interpofing purgatives. The purgative is here joined with thefe 
ingredients, which renders this a very lafc and ufeful medicine for the 
purpofes txpreffed in the title. 

About the bulk of a nutmeg ftnuld be taken twice or thrice a-dayj, 
as the fymptoxes and conftitution may require. 
Eleiluary for the Epilepfy. 

Take of Peruvian bark in powder, an ounce ; of powdered tin, and 
wild valerian root, each half an ounce ; fimple fyrup, enough to nuke an 
electuary. 

Dr. Mead directs a drachm of an electuary fimilar to this to be 
taken evening and morning, in the epilepfy, for the fpace of three 
months. It will be proper, however, to discontinue the ufe of it for a 
few days every now and then. I have added the powdered tin, becaufe 
the epilepfy often proceeds from worms. 

Eleiluary fer the Ginorrbasa. 

Take of lenitive electuary, three ounces ; jalap and rhubarb, in 
powder, of each two drachms ; nitre, half an ounce ; fimple fyrup,enough 
to make an electuary. 

During the inflammation and renficn of the urinary pafiages, which 
accompany a virulent gonorrhoea, this cooling laxative may be ufed with 
advantage. 

The dofe is a drachm, or about the bulk of a nutmeg, two or three 
times a-day; more or lefs, as may be neceffary to keep the body gently 
open. 

An electuary made of cream of tartar and fimple fyrup will occaficn- 
ally fupply the place of this. 

After the inflammation is gone off, the following electuary may be 
vfed : 

Take of lenitive electuary, two ounces ; balfam of capivi, one ounce; 
gum guaiacum and rhubarb, jn powder, of each two drachms ; fimple 



. cr,ft:]g.»;o make in electuary. The dofe is the fame as of the 
preceding. 

Electuary of the Bark. 

Take of Peruvian bark, in powder, three ounces ; cafacarilla/half 
8n ounce ; fyrup of ginger, enough to make an electuary. 

In the cure of obftinate intermitting fevers, trie bark is afiifted by 
the cafacarilla. In hettic habits, however, it will be better to leave out 
the cafcarilla,and put three drachms of cru-ie fal ammoniac in its (lead. 
Electuary for the Piles. 

Take flowers of fulphur, one ounce ; cream of tartar, half an ounce ; 
treacle, a fufficient quantity to form an electuary. 

A tea-fpoonful of this may be taken three or four times a-day. 
EleBuary for the Palfy. 

Take of powdered muftard feed, and conferve of rofes, each an 
ounce ; fyrup of ginger, enough to make an electuary. 

A tea-fpoonful of this may be taken three or four times a-d=jy. 
Elecluary for the Rheumatifm. 

Take of conferve of rofes, two ounces ; cinnabar of antimony, levi- 
gated, an ounce and a half; gum guaiacum,in powder, an ounce ; fyrup 
of ginger, a fufficient quantity to make an electuary. 

In obftinate rheumatifms, which are not accompanied with a fever, 
a tea-fpoonful of this electuary may be taken twice a-day withconfidera- 
ble advantage. 

EMULSIONS. 

EMULSIONS, befides their ufe as medicines, are alfo proper vehi- 
cles for certain fubftances, which could not otherwife be conveniently 
taken in a liquid form. Thus camphor, triturated with almonds, readily 
unites with water into an emulfion. Pure oils, baliams, raifins, and 
other fimilar fubftances, are likewife rendered mifcible with water by the 
intervention of mucilages. 

Common Emulfion. 

Take of fweet almonds, an ounce ; bitter almonds, a drachm ; water, 
two pints. 

Let the almonds be blanched, and beat up in a marble mortar ad- 
din the water, by alittle and a little, fo as to make an emulfion, after- 
wards let it be ftrained. 

Arabic Emulfion. 

This is made in the fame manner as the above, adding to the al- 
monds, while beating, two ounces and a half of the mucilage of gum 
arabic. 

Where foft cooling liquors are neceffary, thefe emulfions may be ufed 
as ordinary drink. , 

Camphorated Emulfion. 

Take of camphor, half a drachm ; fweet almonds, half a dozen ; 
white fugar, half an ounce ; mint water, eight ounces. Grind the cam- 
phor and almonds well together in a ftone mortar, and add by degrees 
the mint water ; then ftrain the liquor, and dhTolve in it the fugar. 

In fevers, and other diforders which require the ufe of camphor, a 
table-fpoonful of this emulfion may be taken every two or three hours. 
Emulfion of Gum Amoniac. 

Take of gum amoniac, two drachms ; water, eight ounces. Grind 
the gum with the water poured upon it by little and little till it is diflbl- 
ved. 

This emulfion is ufed for attenuating tough, vifcid phlegm, and pro- 
moting expectoration. In obftinate coughs, two ounces of the fyrup of 
poppies may be added to it, The dofe is two table fpoonsful threeor foyr 
times a-day. 
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Oily Emulfion, 

Take of (ok water, fix ounces ; volatile aromatic fpirir, two drachms, | 
Florence oil, an ounce j (hake them well together, and add, of fimplefyrup, 
half an ounce. 

In recent colds and coughs, this erauliion is generally of fervice ; but if 
the cough proves obitinate, it will fucceed better when made with the pare- 
goric elixir of the Edinburgh Difpenfatory, inflead of the volatile aromatic 
ipirit. A table fpoonful of it may be taken every two or three hours. 

EXTRACTS, 

EXTRACTS are prepared by boiling the fbbjeel in water, and eva- 
porating the ftrained decoction to a due coniiiler.ee. By this procefr fome 
cfthr more aftive parts of plants are freed from the ufelefs, indifioluble 
earthy matter, which makes the larger fhare of their bulk. Water, how- 
ever, is not the only menfhuurn ufed in the preparation of extracts ; fome- 
times it is joined with ipirits, and at other times rectified fpirit alone ii 
employed for that purpofe. 

Extracts are prepared from a variety of different drugs, as the bark, 
gentian, jalap, kc. but ar they require a troublefomc and tedious operation, 
it will be more convenient for a private praftitioner to purchafe what he 
needs of them from a profeffed druggift, than to prepare them himfelf. — 
Such of them as are generally ufed are inferted in our lift of fuch drugs and 
medicines as are to be kept for private practice. 

FOMENTATIONS. 

FOMENTATIONS are generally intended either to eafe pain by 
taking off tenfion and fpafm ; or to brace and reftore the tone and vigour of 
thofe parts to which they are applied. The nrft of thefe intentions may 
generally be anfwered by warm water, and the fecond by cold. Certain 
iubucinces, however, are ufually added to water with a view to heighten its 
effects, as anodynes, aromatics, aftringents, &c. We fhall therefore fubjoin, 
a few of the moil ufeful medicated fomentations, that people may have it 
in their power to make ufe of them if they chufe. 
Anodynt Fomtntation. 

Take of white poppy-heads, two ounces ; elder flowers, half an ounce, 
water, three pints. Boil till one pint is evaporated, and ftrain out the li- 
quor. 

This fomentation, as its title expreffes, is ufed for relieving acute pain.. 
Aromatic Fomtntation. 

Take of Jamaica pepper, half an ounce ; red wine, a pint. Boil the rrt 
for a little, and then drain the liquor. 

This is intended, rot only as a topical application for external com- 
plaints, but alfo for relieving the internal parts. Pains of the bowel.% 
which accon.pany dyfenteries and diarrheas, flatulent colics, uneafinels _ of 
the ftomach, and retchings to vomit, are frequently abated by fomenting 
the abdomen and region of the ftomach with the warm liquor. 
Common Fomentation. 

Take tops of wormwood and camomile flowers, dried, of each two 
ounces ; water two quarts. After a flight boiling, pour off the liquor. 

Brandy or fpirit of wine may be added to this fomentation, in fuch 
quantity as the particular circumftances of the cafe fhall require ; but thefe 
are not always neceffary. 

Emollient Fomentation. 

This is the fame a9the common decoction. 

Strengthening Fomentation. 

Take of oak bark, one ounce ; granate peel, half an ounce; alum, 
two drachms ; (mith's forge water, three pints. Boil the water with the 
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bark and peel to the confurnption of one-third : then drain the remaining 
decoction and diffolvealum in it. 

This aflringent liquor is employed as an external fomentation to weak 
parts ; it may alio be uied internally. 

GARGLES. 
HOWEVER trifling this clafs of medicines may appear, they are by 
no means without their ui'e. They feldom indeed cure difeafes, but they 
often alleviate very difagreeablc fymptoms; as parcheinefs of the moutn, 
foulnef« of the tongue and fauces, &c. they are peculiarly ufeful in fevers 
and foar throats. In the laster, a garble nil! fomaimes remove the difor- 
der ; and in the former few things are more refreshing or agreeable to the 
patient, than to have his month frequently warned with fome foft detergent 
gargle. 

One advantage of the fe medicine? is, that tWy arc eafily prepared.-— 
A little barley water and honey may be had any where, and if io thefe be 
added as much vinegar as will give them an agreeable iharpnefs, they will 
make a very ufeful gargle for foitening and cleanfing the muueh. 

Gargles have the belt efTed when injefted with a fyringe.. 
Attenuating Gargle. 

Take of water, fix ounces, honey, oae ounce, nitre, a drachm and a 
half. Mix them. 

This cooling gargle may be ufed titherin the inflammatory quinfey.or 
in .evers, for cleaning the tongue and fauces. 

Common Gargle. 

Take of rofe-water, fix ounces, fyrup of clove, July-flowers half sn 
ounce, fpirit of vitriol, a fufficient quantity to give it an agreeable fharp- 
ne!s. Mix them. 

This gargle', befides cleanfing the tongue and fauces, afls as a gentle 
repellent, and will fometimes remove a flight quinfsy. 

Detergent Gargle. 

Takeof the emollient gargle, a pint, tin&ure of myrrh, an ounce, 
honey, two ounces Mix them. 

When ^ulcerations require to be clennfed, or the excretion of tcugh 
vifcid faiiva promoted, this gargle will be of.fervice, 

Emollient Gt.rjle. 

Take an ounce of marfhmallow roots, and two or three figs, boil them 
in a quart of water till near one h&lfof it be confumed, then ilrain out the 
liquor. 

If an ounce of honey, and half an ounre of fp'.rit of f?.i-ammoniac, be 
added to the above, it will then bean exceeding good attenuating gargle. 

This gargle is beneficial in fevers, where the tongue and riucej are 
rough and parched, to foften thefe parts, and promote the difch'arge of 
faiiva. 

The learned and accurate Sir John Pringle obferves, that in the in- 
flammatory quinfey, or flrangulation of the fauces, lictle benefit arifes from, 
the common gargles, that (uch as are of an acid nature do more harm than 
good, by contracting the emunclories of the faiiva and mucus, and thicken- 
ing thofe humours, that a deception of figs in mi'ie and water has a contrary 
efFeft, efpecially if fome fal-ammoniac be added ; by which the faiiva is 
made thinner, and the glands brought to fecrete more freely j a circumftance 
alwsy* conducive to the cure. 

INFUSIONS. 

VEGETABLES yield nearly the fame properties to water by in- 
fufion as by deco&ion ; and though they may require a longer time to 
give out their virtues in this way, yet it has feveral advantages over the 
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other ; Gnce boiling is found to diffipate the finer parts of many bitter 
and aromatic fubftances, without more fully extracting their medicinal 
principles. 

The author of the NewDifpenfatory obferves, that even from thofe 
vegetables which are weak in virtue, rich infufions may be obtained, 
by returning the liquor upoi» frefh quantities of the fubject, the water 
loading itfelf more and more with the active parts ; and that thefe load- 
ed infufions are applicable to valuable purpoies in medicine, as they 
contain in a fmall compafs the finer, more fubtle, and active principles 
of vegetables, in a form readily mifcible with the fluids of the human 
body. 

Bitter Injuftott. 

Take tops of the leffer centaury and camomile flowers, of each 
half an ounce; yellow rind of lemon and orange peel, carefully freed 
from the inner white part, of each two drachms. Cut them in fmall 
pieces, and infufe them in a quart of boiling water. 

For indigeition, weaknei's of the ftomach, or want of appetite, a 
tea-cupful of this infufion may be taken twice or thrice a-day. 
bifufion of the Bark. 

To an ounce of the bark, in powder, add four or five table-fpoonsr 
ful of brandy, and a pint of boiling water. Let them infufe for two or 
three days. • 

This is one of the belt preparations of the bark for weak ftomach?. 
In diforders where the corroborating virtues of that medicine are re- 
quired, a tea-cupful of it may be taken two or three times a-day. 
Infufion of Carduas. 

Infufe an ounce of the dried leaves of the carduus benedic"tus, or 
blefied thiftle in a pint of common water, for fix hours, without heat j 
then filter the liquor through paper. 

This light infufion may be given with great benefit, in weaknefs 
of the ftomach, where the common bitters do not agree. It may be 
flavoured at pleafure with cinnamon, or other aromatic materials. 
Infufion of Lin/ted. 

Take of linfeed, two fpoonsful ; liquorice root, diced, half an 
ounce; boiling water, three p^nts. Let them (land to infufe by the 
fire for fome hours, and then (train off the liquor. 

If an ounce of the leaves of colt's foot be added to thefe ingredi- 
ents, it will then be the Pectoral Infufion. Bjth thele are emollient 
mucilaginous liquors, and may be taken with advantage as ordinary 
drink in difficulty of making water ; and in coughs and other com- 
plaints of the breaft. 

Infufion of Rofes. 

Take of red-rofes, dried, half an ounce ; boiling water, a quart ; 
vitriolic acid, commonly called oil of vitriol ; half,a drachm ; loaf fugar, 
im ounce. 

Infufe the rofes in the water for four hours,in an unglazed earthen 
veflel ; afterwards pour in the acid, and having {trained the liquor, add 
to it the fugar. 

In an exceffive flow of the tnenfet, vomiting of blood, and other 
haemorrhages, a tea-cupful of this gently aflringent infufion may be 
taken every three or four hours. It likewife makes an exceeding good 
-ttrgle. 
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As the quantity of rofes ufed here can have little or no efFecl, an 
equally valuable medicine may be prepared by mixing the acid and 
water without infufion. 

Infufton of Tamarinds and Senna. 

Take of tamarinds, one ounce, fenna, andcryftals of tartar, each 
two drachms. Let thefe ingredients be infuftd four or five hours in a 
pint of boiling water, afterwards let the liquor be (trained, and an ounce 
or two of the aiomatic tindf uve added to it. Perfons who are eafily 
purged may le2ve out either the tamarinds or the cryftals cf tartar. 

This is an agreeable cooling purge. A tea-cupful may be given 
every half hour till it operates. This fupplies the place of the Dtiodim 
if Tamarinds and Senna. 

Spanijfj Infufion. 

Take of Spanifh Juice, cut into (mall pieces, an ounce, fait of tar- 
tar three drachms. Infufe in a quart of boiling water for a night. To 
the (trained liquor add an ounce and an half of the fyrup of popies. 

In recent colds, coughs, and obftru£tions of the bread, a tea-cup- 
ful of this infufion may be taken with advantage, three or four times 
a-day. 

Infufion for the Palfy. 

Take of horfe-radifh root fhaved, muftardrfeed bruifed, each four 
ounces, outer rind of orange peel, one ounce. Infufe them in two 
quarts of boiling water, in a clofe veflel for twenty-four hours. 

In paralytic complaints, a tea-cupful of this warm (limulating 
medicine may be taken th-ee or four times a-day. It excites the action 
of the folids, proves diuretic, and if the patient be kept warm, promotes 
perfpiration. 

If two or three ounces of the dried leaves of marih-trefoil be ufed 
inflead of muftard, it will make the Antifcorbutic Infufion. 

JULEPS. 

THE bafis of juleps is generally common water, or fome Pimple 
diftilled water, with one-third or one-fourth its quantity of diftilled 
fpirituous water, and as much fugar or fyrup as is fufhcient to render 
the mixture agreeable. This is fharpened with vegetable or mineral 
acids, or impregnated with other medicines fuitable to the intention. 
Camphorated Julep. 

Take of camphor, one drachm ; rectified fpirit of wine, ten drops ; 
double refined fugar, half an ounce ; boiling diftilled water, one pint. 
Rub the camphor firit with the fpirit of wine, then with the fugar; 
laftly, add the water by degrees, and fcrain the liquor. 

In hyfterical and other complaints where camphor is proper, this 
julep may be taken in the dofe of a fpoonful or two as often as the ftc- 
mach will bear it. 

Cordial. Julep. 

Take of fimple cinnamon-water, four ounces ; Jamaica peppers- 
water, two ounces /; volatile aromatic fpirit, and compound fpirit of 
lavender, of each two drachms ; fyrup of orange-peel, an ounce. Mix 
them. 

This is given in the dofe of two fpoonsful three or four times 
2-day, indiforders accompanied with great weaknefs and depreflion of 
fpirits. 

Expectorating Julep. 

Take of the emuifion of gum ammoniac, fix ounces; fyrup of 
foul 1 !?; two ounces. Mix them. 
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In coughs, afthmas, and obftru&ions of the bread, two tabid 
fpoonsful of this julep may be taken every three or four hours. 

Mujk Julep. 

Rubhaif a drachm of mufk well together with half an ounce of 
fugar, and add to it gradually, of fimple cinnamon and peppermint 
water, each two ounces •, of the volatile aromatic fpirit, two drachms* 

In the low ftate of nervous fevers, hickupping, convuifions, and 
other fpafmodic affections, two table-fpoonsful of this julep' may be 
taken every two or three hours. 

Saline Julep. 

Diflblve two drachms of fait of tartar in three ounces of frefh lem- 
on juice, {trained ; when the effervefcence is over, add, of mint-water, 
and common water, each two ounces ; of fimple fyrup, one ounce. 

This removes licknefs at the ftomach, relieves vomiting, promotes 
perfpiration, and may be of fome fervice in fevers, efpecially of the in* 
iiammatory kind, 

Vomiting Julep. 

DifTolve four grains of emetic tartar in eight ounces of water, and 
add to it half an ounce of the fyrup of ciove July flowers. 

In the beginning of fevers, where there is no topical inflammation^ 
this julep may be given in the dofe of one table- fpoonful every quarter 
of an hour till it operates. Antimonial vomits ferve not only to evac-*' 
uate the contents cf the ftomach, but hkewife to promote the different 
excretions. Hence they are found in fevers to have nearly the fame 
effect as Dr. James' Powder. 

MIXTURES. 

A MIXTURE differs from a julep in this refpedt, that it receives 
into its compofition not only falts, extracts and other fubftances diffo-j 
luble in water, but alfo earths, powders, and fuch fubftances as cannot 
be diffolved. A mixture is feldom either an elegant or agreeable medi- 
cine. It is neverthelefs neceflary. Many perfons can take a mixture, 
who are notable to fwallow a bolus or an electuary ; befides, there are, 
medicines which a£t better in this than ; n any other form. 
Ajlringent Mixture. 

Take fimple cinnamon water and common water, of each three 
ounces ; fpirituous cinnamon water, an ounce and a half, Japonic con- 
fection, half an ounce. Mix them. 

In dyfenteries which are not of long (landing, after the neceflary 
evacuations, a fpoonful or two of this mixture may be taken every four, 
hours, interpofing every fecond or third day a dofe of rhubarb. 
Diuretic Mixture. 

Take of mint-water, five ounces ; vinegar of fquills, fix drachms; 
fweet fpirit of nitre, half an ounce ; fyrup of ginger, an ounce and an 
half. Mix them. 

In obftruCtions of the urinary paffages, two fpoonsful of this mix- 
ture may be taken twice or thrice a-day. 

Laxative abf orient Mixture. 

Rub one drachm of magnefia alba in a mortar with ten or twelve 
grains of the beft Turkey rhubarb,and add to them three ounces of com- 
, mon water ; fimple cinnamon-water, and fyrup of fugar, of each one 
ounce. 

As moft difeafes of infants are accompanied with acidities, this 
mixture may either be given with a view to correct thefe, or to open 
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the body. A table-fpoonful may be taken for a dofe, and repeated three 
times a-day. To a very young child half a fpoonful will be fuffiteient. 

When the mixture is intended to purge, the dofe may either be 
increafed, or the quantity of rhubarb doubled. 

This is one of the moft generally ufeful medicines for children 
with which I am acquainted. 

Saline Mixture. 

Diffblve a drachm of the fait of tartar in four ounces of boiling 
water ; and when cold, drop into it fpirit of vitriol till the effervefcence 
■ceafes •, then add of peppermint-water, two ounces, fimple fyrup, one 
ounce. 

Where frefh lemons cannot be had, this mixture may oecafionaily 
(apply the place of the faline julep. 

Squill Mlxturt. 

Take of fimple* cinnamon-water, five ounces •, vinegar of fquills 
one ounce, fyrup of marfhmallows, an ounce and a half. Mix them. 

This mixture, by promoting expectoration, and the fecretion of 
urine, proves ferviceaole in afthmatic and dropfical habits. A tabie- 
fpoonful of it may be taken frequently. 

OINTMENTS, LINIMENTS, AND CERATES. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the extravagant encomiums which 
have been beftowed on different preparations of this kind with regard 
to their efficacy in the cure of wounds, fores, &c. it is beyond a doubt, 
that the moft proper application to a green wound is dry lint. But 
though ointments do not heal wounds and fores, yet they ferve to de- 
fend them from the external air, and to retain fuch fubftances as may 
be necefTary for drying, deterging, deftroying proud flefh, and fuch like. 
For thefe purpofes, however, it will be fufficient to infert only a few of 
the moft fimple forms, as ingredients of a more active nature can oeca- 
fionaliy be added to them. 

Yellow Bafil'icum Otntmetit. 

Take of yellow wax, white refin, and frankineenfe, each a quarter 
of a pound \ melt them together over a gentle fire -, then add of hogs* 
lard prepared, one pound. Strain the ointment while warm. 

This ointment is employed for cleanfing and healing wounds and 

ulcers. 

Ointment of Calamine. 

Take of olive oil, a pint and a half •, white wax, and calamine 
ftone levigated, of each half a pound. Let the calamine {tone, reduced 
into a fine powder, be rubbed with fome part of the oil, and afterwards 
added to the reft of the oil and wax, previoufly melted together, con- 
tinually ftirring them till quite cold. 

This ointment, which is commonly known by the name of Tur- 
ner** Cerate, is an exceeding good application in burns and excorations 
from whatever caufe. 

Emollient Ointment. 

Take of palm oil, two pounds ; olive oil, a pint and half ; yellow 
wax, half a pound ; Venice turpentine, a quarter of a pound. Melt 
the wax in the oils over a gentle fire ; then mix in the turpentine, and 
(train the ointment. 

This fuppjies the place of Jlti** Ointmtnt. It may be ufed for 
anointing inflamed parts, &o 
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jLyt Ointment. 

Take or' hogs' lard prepare J., four ounces j vU'te ***> 
drachms ; tutty prepared, one ounce ; melt the wax with the lard over 
a gentle fire, and then fprinkie in the tutty, continually ftirring them 
till the ointment is cclch 

This ointment will be more ehicaciou6, and of a better confidence, 
if two or three drachms of camphor be rubbed up with a little oil, and 
intimately mixed with it. 

Another, 

Take of camphor, and calamine ftone levigated, each fix drachms j 
verdigreafe well prepared, two drachms, hogs' lard and mutton 
fuet prepared, of each two ounces. Rub the camphor well with the 
powder ; afterwards mix in the lard and fuet, continuing the triture till 
they be perfectly united. 

This ointment has been long in efteem for difeafes of the eyes. It 
ought however, to be ufed with caution, when the eyes are much in- 
flamed or very tender. 

Ijj'ue Ointment. 

Mix half an ounce of Spanifh flies, finely powdered, in fix ounces of 
yellow bafilicum ointment. 

This ointment is chiefly intended for dreffing blifters, in order to 
keep them open during pleafure. 

Ointment of Lead. 

Take of olive oil half a pint ; white wax, two ounces ; fugar of' 
lead, three drachms. Let thefugar of lead reduced into a fine powder, 
be rubbed up with fome part of the oil, and afterwards added to the 
- other ingredients, previoufly melted together, continally ftirring them 
till quite cold. 

This cooling and gently aftringent ointment may be ufed in all 
cafes where the intention is to dry and fkin over the part, as in fcald- 
ing, &c. 

Mercurial Ointmtnt . 

Take of quickfilver, two ounces ; hogs' lard, three ounces ; mutton 
fuet, one ounce. Rub the quickfilver with an ounce of the hog's lard 
in a warm mortar, till the globules be perfectly extinguifhed ; then rub 
it up with the reft of the lard and fuet, previoufly melted together. 

The principal intention of this ointment is to convey mercury into 
the body by being rubbed upon the fkin. 

Ointment of Sulphur. 

Take of hogs' lard prepared, four ounce? ; flowers of fulphur, an 
ounce and an half ; crude fal ammoniac, two drachms ; effence of lem- 
on> ten or twelve drops. Make them into an ointment. 

This ointment, rubbed upon the parts affected, will generally cute 
the itch. It is both the fafeft and beft application for that purpofe, and, 
when made in thi3 way, has no difagreeable fmell. 

White Ointment. 

Take of olive oil, one pint ; white wax and fpermaceti, of each 
three ounces. Melt them with a gentle heat, and keep them conftant- 
ly and briikly ftirring together, till quite cold. 

If two drachms of camphor, previoufly rubbed with a fmall quan- 
tity of oil, be added to the above, it will make the White Camphoratti 
Ointment. 

Liniment Ointmtnt. 

Take equal parts of Florence oil, or frefh drawn linfeed oil, and 
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lime water ; {hake them well together in a wide mouthed bottle, foas to 
form a liniment. 

This is found to bean excellent proper application for recent fcalds 
or burns. It may either be fpread upon a cloth, or the parts affe&cd 
may be anointed with it twice or thrice a-day. 

Whitt Liniment. 
This is made in the fame manner as the white ointment, two-thirds 
of the wax being left out. 

This liniment may be applied in cafes of excoriation, where on ac- 
count of the largenefs of the furface, the ointments with lead or cala- 
mine might be improper. 

Liniment for the Piles. 
Take of emollient ointment, two ounces, liquid laudanum, half an 
ounce. Mix thefe ingredients with the yolk of an egg, and work them 
well together. 

Volatile Liniment. 
Take of Florence oil, an ounce ; fpirit of hartshorn, half an ounce. 
Shake them together. 

This liniment, made with equal parts of the fpirit and oil, will be 
more efficacious, where the patient's fkin is able to bear it. 

Sir John Pringle obferves, that in the inflammatory quinfey, a piece 
of flannel, moiftened with this li»iment, and applied to the throat, to b« 
renewed every four or five hours, is one eftbe moft efficacious remedies, 
and that it feldom fails, after Heeding, either to leflen or carry off the 
complaint. The truth of this ohfervation I have often experienced. 

Camphorated Oil. 
Rub an ounce of camphor, with two ounces of Florence oil, in a 
mortar, till the camphor be entirely diflolved. 

This antifpafmodic liniment may be ufed in obftinate rheumatifms, 
and in fome other cafes accompanied with extreme pain and tcniion of 
the parts. 

PILLS. 

MEDICINES which operate in a fmall dofe, and whofe difagreeable 
tafte, or fmell, makes it neceflary that they fhould be concealed from the 
palate, are moft comroodioufly exhibited in this form. No medicine, 
however, that is intended to operate quickly, ought to be made into pills, 
as they often lie fpr a confiderable time on the ftomach before they are 
diflolved, fo as to produce any efFeft. 

As the ingredients which enter the compofition of pills are generally 
fo contrived, that one pill of an ordinary fize may contain about five 
grains of the compound, in mentioning the dofe we fhall only fpecify the 
number of pills to be taken, as one, two, three, &c. 

Competing Pill. 

Take of purified opium, ten grains, Caftile fir.ip, half a drachm. — > 
Beat them together, and form the whole into twenty pills. 

When a quieting draught will not fit upon the ftomach, one, two, or 
three of thefe pills may be taken, as occafion requires. 

Fatid Pill. 

Takeof afifoetida, half an ounce ; fimple fyrup, as much as is ne- 
ceflary to form it into pills. 

In hyfteric complaints, four or five pills, of an ordinary fize, may be 
taken twice or thrift a-day. They may likewife be of feivice to perfons 
afllicled with the atfbma. 

When it is oeceflary to ke-p the body open, a proper quantity of 
hubarbj ?.\^r r ; orj^iap, may occasionally be added to the above raafs. 
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Hemlock Pill. 

Take any quantity of the extraft of hemlock, and adding to it about, 
a fifth part its weight of the powder of the dried leaves, form it into pills 
of the ordinary fize. 

The extract of hemlock may be taken 'from one grain to feveral 
drachms in the day. Tne bed: method, however, of ufmg thefe pills, is 
to begin with one or two, and to increafe the dofe gradually, a? far as 
the patient can bear them, without any remarkable degree of flupor or 
giddinefs. 

Mercurial Pill. 

Take of purified quickfiiver and honey, each half an ounce. Rub 
them together in a mortar, till the globules of mercury are perfectly . 
extinguished ; then add of (Mtile foap, two drachms ; powdered liquor- 
ice, or crumb of bread, a fufficient quantity to give the mafsa proper con- 
fidence for pills. 

When ftronger mercurial pii's are wanted, the quantity of quick- 
fiiver may be doubled. 

The dofe of thefe pills is different, according to the intention with ' 
which they are given. As an alterant, two or three may betaken daily. 
To raife a falivation, four or five will be neceffiry. 

Equal parts of the above pilland powdered rhubarb made into «. 
xnafs, with a fuificient quantity of fimple fyrup, will make a Mercurial j 
purging Pill, 

Mercurial Sublimate Pill. 

DiiTblve fifteen grains of the corrofive fublimate of mercury in two , 
drachmsof the faturited folution of crude fal-ammeniac, and make it 
into apafte, in a gh(s mortar, with a fufficient quantity of the crumb, 
of bread. This mafs muft be formed into one hundred and twenty pills. 

This pill, which is the moft agreeable form of exhibiting the fubli- 
mate, has bf.en found efficacious, not only in curing the venereal difeafe, \ 
but alfoin killing and expelling worms, after other powerful medicines 
bad failed.* 

For the venereal difeafe, four of thefe pills may betaken twicea-day, 
as an alterant three* and for worms two 

Plummtr's Pill. 

Take of calomel, or fweet mercury, and precipitated fulphur and 
antimony, each thrre drachms ; extract of liquorice, two drachms. Rub 
the fulpbur and mercury well together ; afterwards add the extract, and 
with a fufficient quantity of the mucilnge of gum-arabic make them into 
pills. 

T'lis pill has been found a powerful, yet fafe, alterative in obftinate 
cutaneous diforders ; and has completed a cure after falivation had fail- 
ed. In venereal cafes it has likewife produced excellent effects. Two or 
three pills of an ordinary fize may be taken night and morning, the pa- 
tient keeping moderately warm, and drinking after each dofe a draught 
of decoction of the woods, or of farfaparilla. 

Purging Pills. 

Take of fuccotorine aloes, and Caftile foap, each two drachms ; of 
fimple fyrup, a fufficient quantity to make them into pills. 

Four or five of thefe pills will generally prove a fufficient purge.— 
For keeping the body gently open, one may be taken night and morning 
They are reckoned both deobftruent and ftomachic, and will be found 
to anfwer all the ptirpofes of Dr. Anderfon's pills, the principal ingredi- 
ent of which is aloes. 

Where aloetic purges are improper, the following pills may be ufed I 

* Sfi a paper on this fu 'jiff in the Edinltirgh Phvf.cal find Litsrerj Bffajh 
ly the ingenijw Dr, Jbbn Gardner, 
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Take extra& of jalap, and vitriolated tartar, of each two drachms ; 
fyrup of ginger, as much as will make tkem of a proper confidence for pii!s> 

Thefe pills may be taken in the fame quantity as the above. 
Pill for the Jaundice. 

Take of Cafiile foap, fuccotorine aloes, and rhubarb, of each one 
drachm. Make them into pills with a fufficiejit quantity of fyrup or 
mucilage. 

Thefe pills, as their title expreffes, are chiefly intended for the jaun- 
dice, which, with the affiftance of proper diet, they will often cure. Five 
or fix of them may be taken twice a-day, more or lefs, as is neccffary to 
keep the body open. It will be proper, however, during their ufe, to 
interpofe uow and then, a vpmit of ipecacuanha or tartur emetic. 

Stomachic Pill. 

Take extraft of gentian, two drachms ; powdered rhubarb and vitri 
elated tartar, of each one drachm ; oil of mint, thirty drops ; fimple 
fyrup, a fufficient quantity. 

Three or four of thefe pills may be taken twice a-day, for invigora- 
ting the ftomach, and keeping the body gently op^n. 

Squill Pills. 

Take powder of dried fquills, a drachm and a half; gum ammoniac, 
and cardamom feed?, in powder of each three drachms ; Ample fvrup, a. 
fufficient quantify. 

In dropfical and afthmatic complaints, two or three of thefe pills may 
be taken twice a-day, or oft. ■ ch will bear them. 

Strengthe ting Pills. 

Takefoft exrra&of tte fork, and fait of fteeheacfi a drachm. Make 
into pills. 

Indiforders arifingfrom exceffive debility, or reiaxitio'i of the folids, 
as the chlorofis, or green ficknefs, two of thefe pills may be taken three 
times a-day. ■ 

PLASTERS. 

PLASTERS ought to be of \ different - >ofiftence, according to tht 
purpofes for which they are intended. Such as are to be applied to the 
breads or ftomach ougM to be foft and yielding; whik thofe defignetf 
for the limbs fhould be firm and adhefive. 

It has been fuppofed, that plafters might be impregnated with the 
Virtues of different vegetables, by boiling the receat vegetable with the 
oil employed for the compofitionof the plafter ; but this treatment does 
not communicate to the oils any valuable qualities. 

The calces of lead boiled with oils unite with them into a plafter of a 
proper confiftence, which make the bafis of fjveral other platters. Ir>, 
boiling thefe compofitions, a quantity of hot water inuft be added from 
time to time to prevent the plafter from burning or growing black. This, 
however, fhould be done with care, left it caufethe matter to explode. 

Common Plafter* 

Take of common oli/e oil, fix pints ; litharge, reduced to a fine pow- 
der, two poinds and a half. Boil the litharge and oil together over n 
gentle fire, continually ftirring them, and keeping always about half a. 
gallon of water in the veflel ; after they have boiled about, three hours, a 
little of the plafter may be taken out and put into cold water, to try if it 
be of a proper confiftence ;when that is the cafe, the whole may be fuf - 
fered to cool, and the water well pre«td out of it with the hands. 

This plafter is generally appiied in flight wounds and excoria'tL 
ofthefkin. It keeps the p r foft and warm endsit frortithi 

which is all that is neceffary in fuch cafes, Its principal ufe, hovtv 
to fcrvc a-s a bails tor otner plafters. 
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Adhefive Plafter. 

Take of the common plafter, half a paund, of Burgundy pitch, % 
quarter of a pound. Melt them together. 

Tiiis plafter is principally ufed for keeping on other dreffmgs. 
Anodyne Plafter. 

Melt an ounce of adhefive plafter, and, when it is cooling, mix with 
it a drachm of powdered opium, and the fame quantity of camphor, pre- 
vioufly rubbed up with a lirt e oil. 

This plafter generally gives eafe in acute pains, efpecially of the ner- 
vous kind. 

Bliftering Plafter. 

Takeof Venice turpentine, fix ounces; yellow wax, two ounces; 
Spanifh flies in fine powder, three ounces ; powdered muftard, one 
ounce. Melt the wax, and while it is warm, add to it the turpentine, 
taking care not to evaporate it by too much heat. After the turpentine 
and wax are fufficiently incorporated, fprinkle in the powders, continually 
iVirriiig the mafs till it be cold. 

Though this plafter is made in a vaiiety of ways, one feldom meets 
with it of a proper confidence. When compounded with oils and other 
greafy fubftsinces, its effects are blunted, and it is »pt to run ; while i 
pitch and refin render it too hard and very inconvenient. 

When the bliftering plafter is not at hand, its place'may be fupplied 
by mixing with any foft ointment * fufficier.t qua --.thy of powdered flies, i 
Or by forming them into a pafte with flour and vinegar. 

Gum Plafter. 

Take of the common plaft«r, four pounds ; gum ammoniac and gal- 1 
banum, drained, of each half a pound, Melt them together, and add, 
of Venice turpentine, fix ounces. 

This plafter is ufed as a digeftive, and likewifc for difcufting indo- 
lent tumours. 

. Mercurial Plafter. 

Take of common plafter, one pound ; of gum ammoniac, {trained, 
half a pound, Melt them together, and when cooling, add eight ounces 
of quickfilver, previoufly extirguifhed by triture, B with three ounces of 
hog's lard. 

This plafter is recommended in pains of the limbs arifing from a 
venereal caufe. Indurations of the glands, and other violent tumours, are 
likewife found foiiietimes to yield to it. 

Stomach PLjfrr. 

Take of gum plafter, half a pound, camphorated oil, an ounce and 
a half ; black pepper, ©r capficuin, where it can be had, one ounce. — i 
Melt the plafter, and mix with it the oil ; then fprinkle in the pepper r 
previoufly reduced to a fine powder. 

An ounce or two of this plafter, fpread on foft leather, and applied 
to the region of the ftcmach, will beoffervice, in flatulencies arifing from 
hyfteric and hypochondriac affections. Alittleofthe exprefl'ed oil of 
mace, or a few drops of the effential oil of mint, may he rubbed upon it'; 
before it is applied. 

This may fupply the place of the Antihjfteric Plafter. 

Warm "Ufter. 

Take of gum plzfter, one ouncj ; battering plafter, two drachms 
Melt th?rn together ever a gentle fire. 

This plufter is ufrful in the fciatica and other fixed pains of thf 
rheumatic kind ; it ought, however, to h* worn for fome time, and lo 
b« renewed at leaft once a week. If this is found to blifter the part. 
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which is fometimes theeafe, it muft be made with a fmaller proportion 0^ 
the bliftering plafter. 

Wax PUfier. 
Take of yellow wax, one pound ; white rcfin, half a pound ; mutton 
met, three quarters of a pound. Melt them together. 

This is generally ufed inftead of the Melilot Plafier. It is a proper 
application after blifttrs, and in other cafes where a gentle digeftive is 
neceflary. 

POWDERS. 
THIS is one of the mod fi nple forms in which medicine can be ad- 
ministered. Mtny medicinal fubitances, however, cannot be reduced into 
powder, and others are too difagreeab'.e to he taken in this form. 

The lighter powders may be naixed in any agreeable thin liquor, as- 
tea or water gruel. The more ponderous will require a more confident 
vehicle, as fyrup, conferve, jelly, or honey. 

Gums, and other fubftances which are difficult to powder, fhould 
be pounded along with the drier ones, but thofe which are too dry, 
efpccially aromatics, ought to be fprinkled during their pulverization* 
with a few drops of any proper water. 

Aromatic powders are to be prepared only in fmall quantities at at 
time, and kept in glafs veflels clofely (topped. Indeed no powders ought 
to be expofed to the air or kept too long, otherwife their virtues will be 
in a great mcafure deftroyed. 

Aftringent Peivder, 

Take'of alum and japan e«rt>, each two drachms: Pound them to- 
gether, and divide the whole into ten or twelve dofes. 

In an immoderate flow of the men ft s, and other haemorrhages, one of 
thefe powders may be taken every hour, or every half hour, if the dif- 
chirgc be violent. 

Powder ef Bole. 

Take of bole armenic, or French bole, two ounces ; cinnamon, one 
punee ; tormentil root and gum arabic, of each fix drachms ; long pepper, 
one drachm. Let all thefe ingredients be reduced into a powder. 

This warm, glutinous aftringent powder, is given in fluxes, and! 
other diforders where medicines of that clafs are neceffary, in the dofe o£ 
a fcruple, or half a drachm. 

If a drachm of opium be added, it will make the powder of bole with 
opium, which is a medicine of considerable efficacy. It may be taken in 
the fame quantity as the former, but not above twice or thrice a-day. 
Carminative Powder. 

Take of coriander-feed, half an ounce; ginger, one drachm; nut- 
megs, half a drachm, fine fugar, a drachm and a half. Reduce them into 
powder for twelve dofes. 

This powder is employed for expelling flatulencies arifing from indi- 
geftion, particularly thofe to which hyftenc and hypochondriac perfons 
are fo liable. It may likewife be given in fmall quantities to children in 
their food, when troubled with gripes. 

Diuretic Powder. 

Take of gum arabic, four ounces ; purified nitre, one ounce. Pound 
them together, and divide the whole into twenty-four dofes. 

During the firfl ftage of the venereal difea'fe., one of thefe cooling 
powders may be taken three times a day, with confiderable advantage. 
Aromatic Opening Powder. 

Take of the beft Turkey rhubarb, cinnamon, and fine fugar, each 
two drachms. Let the ingredients be pounded, and afterwards mixed 
well together. 
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When flatulency is accompanied wir coftivenefs, a tea-fpoonfnl of 
this powder may be taken once or twicj a-day, according to circum- 
stances. 

Sal-ne Laxative Powder. 
Take of fallible tartar, a d crean ©f tartar, each one drachm. Pu- 
rifiednitre, half a drachm. Make them into a powder 

In fevers, and other infl imatory diforders, where it is necefiaryto 
kerp the body gently open, one of thefe 'Ooling laxative powders, may 
be taken in a little gruel, and repeated oceafionfilly. 

Steel Powder. 
Take filings of (feel, and loaf fugar, of each two ounces; ginger, 
two drachms. Pound them together. 

In obftruftions 01 the metifej, and other cafes where fl*el is proper, a 
tea-fpoonful of this powder may be taken twice a-day, and wafhed down 
with a little wine or water. 

Sudorific Powder. 
Take purified nitre and vitriolated tartar, of each half an ounce ; 
opium and ipecacuanha,, of each one drachm. Mix the ingredients and 
reduce them to a fine powder. 

This is generally known by the name of Dover's Powder. It is a 
powerful fudorific. In obftinate rheumatifms, and other cafes where it 
as neceflary to excite a copious fvveat, this powder may be adminiftered 
in the dofe of a fcruple or half a drachm. Some patients will require 
two fcruples. It ought to be accompanied with the plentiful ufe of lorncj 
warm diluting liquor. 

Worm Powders. 
Take of tin reduced into a fine powder, an ounce ; ^thiop's mine-l 
ral, two drachms. Mix them well together, and divide the whole into 
fix dofes. 

One of thefe powders may be taken in a little fyrup, honey, or trea- 
cle, twice a-day. After they have been all ufed, the following anthel- 
mintic purge may be proper : 

Purging Worm Powder. 
Take of powdered rhubarb ,a fcruple ; fcammony and calomel, of 
each five grains. Rub them together in a mortar for one dofe. 

For children, the above dofes muft belefiened, according to their age. 
If the powder of tin be given alone, its dofe may be confiderably in- 
creafed. The late Dr. Alfton gave it to the amount of two ounces in 
three days, an-, fr^s, when thus adminiftered, that it proved an egregious 
anthelnr.intic. He purged his patients both before they took the pow- 
der, and afterwards. 

Powder for the Tape-Worm. 
Early in the morning the patient is to tike in any liquid, two or 
three drachms, according to his age and conftitution, of the root of the 
malt fern reduced into a fine powder. About two hours afterwards, he 
is to take of calomel and refin of fcammony, each ten grains ; gum gam- 
bouge, fix grains. Thefe ingredients muft be finely powdered and given 
in a little fyrup, honey, treacle, or any thing that is moft agreeable to 
tTiepatient. Heisthen to walk gently about, now and the; drinking a 
difh of weak green tea, till the worm is pafTed. If the powder of the fern 
produces naufea,or ficknefs, it may be removed by lucking the juice of 
an -range or lemon. 

is dicine, which had been long kept a fecret abroad for the 
Cure of the tape-worm, was fometimeagopurchafed by the French King, 
and maae puolic for the benefit of mankind. Not having had an op- 
portunity of trying it, I can fay nothing from experience concerning- it| 
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efficacy. It feems, however, from its ingredients, to be an active ruedi- 
cine, ard ought to be taken with care. The dofe here prefcribed is fuf- 
ficient for the ftrongefl patient ; it rauft, therefore, be reduced according 
to the age and conltitution. 

SrRUPS. 

SYRUPS weref.w.e ti'.ie ago looked upon as medtcinesof confide- 
rable value. They are at prefent, however, regarded chiefly as vehicles 
for medicines of greater efficacy, and are u fed for fweetening draughts, 
juleps, or mixtures ; and reducing the lighter powders into bolufes, 
pills, and electuaries. As all thefc purpoies may be anfwered by the 
fimple fyrup alorje, thtre is little occafton for any other ; efpqcjally as 
they are feldorn found nut in a fin te of fermentation ; and as the dofe of 
any medicine given in this form is very uncertain. Perforis who ferve 
the public muit keep whatever their cuftomers rail for ; but to the pri- 
vate practitioner nine-tenths of the fyru'ps ufually kept in the fhops are 
unnecefiary. 

Simple Syr at. 

Is made by diflolving in water, ehacr with or without heat, about 
double its weight of fine fug^r. 

If twenty five drops of laudanum be added to an ounce of the fimple 
fyrup, it will fupply the place of diacodium, or the fyrup of poppies, 
and will be found a roorefafe and certain medicine. 

The lubricating virtues of the fyrup of marfhrrallows may likewifb 
be applied, by adding to the common fyrup a fufficient quantity of 
mucilageof gum arabic. 

Thofe who chufe to preferve the juice of lemons in form of fyrup,.; 
may diffolvein it, by the heat of a warm bsth, nearly double its weight of 
fine fug;tr. The juice ought to be ppevioufiy drained, and fufFered to 
iUud till it fettles. 

The fyrup^f ginger isfotnetimes of ufer.s a warm vehicle for giving 
medicines to perrons arRi^d with flatulency. It may be made by infq~ 
fmg two ounces of bruif-rd giiiger in two pints of boiling water for 
twenty four hours. Aircr the liquor has been itrained, and has ftood 
to fettle for fore time, it may be poured off, and a little more than 
double its weight offine | owdefed fugar diffolved :n it. 

TINCTURES, ELIXIRS, crV. 

RECTIFIED fpirit is the d I the-refins and eflentfcll 

oils of vegetables, and torn'! ex-tracts thefe active principles from fundry 
ftibftances, which yield them to water, either not at all or only in part. 

It difTolves likewife thofe parts of animal fubltances in which their 
peculiar fmells and taftcs rtfide. Hence the tinftures {prepared with 
rettified fpirits form an ufeful an&elegant clafs of medicines, po fluffing 
many of the moft efl'ential virtues of li'nples, without being clogged with 
their inert or ufdefs parts. 

Water, however, bting the proper menflruum of the gummy, faline, 
and faccharine parts of medicinal fubftances, it w;ll he neceflary, in the 
preparation of feveral tinctures, to make ufe of a weak fpirit 3 or a com- 
position of rectified fpirit and water. 

Aromatic Tinilure. 

Infufe two ounces of Jamaica pepper in two pints of brandy, with- 
out heat, fur a few days; then ft rain off the tincture. 

This fimple tincture will fufficiently anfwer ail the intentions of the 
rrore coftly preparations of this kind. It is rather too hot to be taken 
by itfelf ; but is very proper for mixing with fuch medicines as, might 
otherwife prove too cold fQr the ftornach. 
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Compound Tinclure of the Bark. 
Take of Peruvian bark, two ounces Seville orange-pell and cinaa- 
rnon, of each half an ounce. Ltt the bark be powdered, and the othei 
ingredients bruifed ; then infufe the whole in a pint and a half of bran- 
dy, tor five or fix days, in a clofe veflel ; afterwards flrain off the tinc- 
ture. 

This tinclure is not only beneficial in intermitting fevers, but alfo 
in the flow, nervous, and putrid kiids, efpecially towards their decline. 

e coi'e is from one drachm o three or four, every riah or fixih hour. 
It may be given in any fuitable liquor, and occasionally fharpened with a 
few drops of tiie ipiril of vitriol 

Volatile Foetid Tinclure. 
Infufe two ounces of afa'ae iaa in one pine of volatile aromatic fpirit, for 
eight days, in a clofe bottle, frequently fhaking it. Then flrain the tinc- 
ture. 

This medicine is beneficial in hyfleric diforders, efpecially when at- 
tended with lownefs of ipirit9, and faintings. A tea-fpoonful of it may be 
taken in a giafsof wine, or a cup of penny-roval tea. 

Volatile Tinclure of Gum Guaiacum. 
Take of gum guaiacum, four ounces : volatile aromatic fpirit, a pint. 
Infufe without heat, in a veflel well Hopped for a few days; then drain 00 
the tincture. f 

In the rheumatic complaints, a tea-fpoonful of this tinclure may be J 
taken in a cup of the infufion of warer trefoil, twice or thrice a-day. 
Tinclure of Black Helebore. 
Infufe two ounces of the root* of biack rteiebore, bruifed, in a pint 
proof fpirit, forfevenor eight days ; then filter the tintture through paper. " 
A fcruple of cochineal may be infufed along with the roots, to give the tine- | 
ture a colour. 

In obflruclions of the menfes, a tea-fpoonful of this tinclure may be 
taken in a cup of camomile or penny-royal tea twice a c 
AJlringent Tinclure. 
Digeft two ounces of gum kino, in a pint and a half of brandy, for 
eight days ; afterwards flrain it for ufe. 

This tinclure though not generally known, is a good aftringent medi- 
cine. With this view, an ounce, op more, of it may be taken three or four 
limes a-day. 

Tinclure of Myrrh and Aloes. 
Ta're of gum myrrh, an ounce and a half; hepatic aloes, an ounce. — 
Let then be reduced to a powder, and infufed in two pints of rectified fpirits, 
for fix days, in a gentle heat ; then ftrain the tinclure. 

This is principally ufed by furgeons fa cleaiifi*.g foul ulcers, and re- 
ftraming the pr^grefs of gang ene?, it is alio, by ferae, recommended as a 
proper application to greer ^onds. * 

linclure of Opium, or Liquid Laudanum. 
Take of crude opium, two ounces ; fpirituous aromatic water and 
mountain wine, each ten ounces Diflblve the opium, fliccd, in the wine, 
with a gentu: heat, frequently ftirring it ; afterwards add the fpirit, and 
flrain off the tinclure. 

As twent -five drops of this tinclure contain about a grain of opium, the 
common dole m... be from twenty to t'nirry drops. 

Sacred Tincture, or Tindlure of Hitra Pier a. 
Take of fuccototinc aiotj in powder, one ouuc>- ; Virginian fnake-root 
and ginger, of each two drachms. Infufe in a pint of mountain wine, and 

f A very good tinclure of guaiacum, for dome/lie ufe, may be mait^ infujin? 
two or thru curun tf the gum in a cattle of rum or tranay* 
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half a pint of Brandy, for a week, frequently Shaking the bottle, then foam 
oft the tindure. 

This is a fafe and ufeful purge fcr perfons of a languid and phlegmatic 
habit; but is thought to have better effeds, taken in foiall dofes as a lax- 
ative. 

The dofe, a3 a purge, is from one to two ounces. 
Compound Tinfiure cf Senna. 

Take of fenna, one ouuct ; jalap, coriander feeds, and cream of tartar, 
of each half an ounce. Infufe tnem in a pint and a half of French brandy 
for a week ; then drain the tindure, and add to it four ounces of fine fogar. 

This is an agreeable purge, and antwers ail the purpofes of the Elixir 
falutis, and of Daffy s Elixir. 

The dole is irom one to two or three ounces 

Tinclure cf Spanijb Flies. 

Take of Span ifh flies, reduced to a iLe powder, two ounces ; fpirit of 
wine, one pint. Infufe for two or three days, then ftrain off the tindure. 

This is intended as an acrid ftimuian: for external ufe. Parts affeded 
with the palfy or chronic rheumatifm may be frequently rubbed with it. 
Tinclure of the Balfam ofTolu. 

Take of the balfam of Tolu, an ounce and a half ; redified fpirit of 
wine, a pint. Infufe in a gentle heat until the balfam is diflblved ; then 
ftrain the tindure. 

Tnis tindure pofTefTes all the virtues of the balfam. In coughs, and 
other complaints cf the breaft, a tea-fpoonful or two of it may be taken in a 
bit of loaf fugar. But the bell way of ufing it is in fyrup. An ounce of the 
tindure, properly mixed with iwo pounds ol fimple fyrup, will make what is 
commonly called the Balfamic Syrup. 

Tindure of Rhubarb. 

Take of rhubarb, two ounces and a half ; lefler cardamom feeds, half 
an ounce ; brandy, two pints. Digeft for a week, and ftrain the tindure. 

Thofewhochufe to have a vinouB tindure of rhubarb, may infufe the 
above ingredients in a bottle of Lisbon wine, adding to it about two ounces 
of proof fpirits. 

If half an ounce of gentian root, and a drachm of Virginian fnake-root 
be added to the above ingredients.it will make the bitter tiudure of Rhu- 
barb. 

All thefe tindures are defigned as ftomachics and corroborants as well 
as purgatives. In weaknefs of the ftomach, indigeftion, laxity of the intef- 
tines, fluxes, co'kky and fuch like co-nplaints, they are frequently of great 
fcrvice. The dofe is from halfa fpoonful to three or four fpoonsfal or more, 
according to the circumftances of the patient, and the purpofes it is intended 
to anfwer. 

Paregoric Elixir. 

Take of flowers of benzoin, half an ounce, opium, two drachms. In- 
fufe in one pound of the volatile aromatic fpirit, ior four or five days, fre- 
quently fhaking the bottle ; afterwards ftrain the elixir. 

This is an agreeable and fafe way of adminiftering opium. It cafes 
pain, allays tickling coughs, relieves difficolt breathing, and is ufeful in 
many diforders of children, particularly ihe hooping-cough. The dole to an 
adult is from fifty to an hundred drops. 

Sacred Elixir. 

Take of rhubarb, cut fmall, ten arachm8 ; fuccotorine aloe?, in powder, 
fix drachms ; lefler cardamom feeds, half an ounce ; French brandy, two 
pints. Infufe for two or three days, and then ftrain the elixir. 

This ufeful ftomachic purge may be taken from, one ounce to an ounce 
and a half. 
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Stomachic Elixir. 

Take of gentian root, two ounces ; Curaflba oranger, one ounce ; Vir- 
ginian, (hake-root half an ounce. »»;Let the ingredients be bruited, and in- 
faied for three or four days in two pints of French brandy, afterwards ftrain 
out :hc elixir. 

This is an excellent ftomachic bitter. In flatulencies, indigeftion, want 
of appetite, and fuch like complaints, a (mail glafs cf ii may be taken 
twice a-day. It likewife relieves the gout in the ftoraach, when taken in a 
large dcfe. 

Acid Elixir of Vitriol 

Take of the aromatic tincture, one pint, oil of vitriol, three ounces. — 
Mix them gradually, and after the faeces have fuofi led, filter the elixir 
through paper, in a glafs funnel. 

This is one of the beft medicines which. 1 know for hyfteric and hypo- 
chondriac patients, afflicted with flatulencies arifing from relaxation or de- 
bility of the ftomach tnd intefttnes. It will iucceed where fc moft. celebra- 
ted ftomachic bitters have no efflct. The dole is from en to forty drops, 
in a glafs of wine or water, or a cup of any bitter infoflon, twice or thrice 
a-day. It fhould be taken wh-n the ftomach is mofi empty. 
Camphorated Spirit cf Wine. 

DifTolve an ounce of c&mphor in a pint or rectified fpirits. 

This folution is chiefly employed as an embrocation in bruifes, pal- 
fies, the chronic rheumatifm, and for preventing gangrenes. 

The above quantity of camphor, difiblved in half a pound of the volatile 
aromatic fpirit, makes Ward's Effence. , 

Spirit of Mindererus. 

Take of volatile fal ammoniac, any quantity. Pour on it gradually, 
diftilled vinegar, till the effervefcence ceafes. 

This medicine is ufeful in promoting a difcharge both by the flcin and 
urinary paffages. It is alio a good external application in drains and 
bruifes. 

When intended to raife a fweat, half an ounce of it in a cup of warm 
gruel, may be given to the patient in bed, exery hoar, till it has the de- 
ilred effect. 

VINEGARS, 

VINEGAR is an acid produced from vinous liquors by a fecpnd fer- 
mentation. It is an ufeful medicine both in inflammatory and putrid dif- 
orders. Its effects are, to cool the blood, qutnch thirft, counteract a ten- 
dency to putrefaction, and allay inordinate motions of the fyftem. it Ike- 
wife promotes the natural fecretions, and in fome cafes excites a copious 
fweat, where the warm medicines called alexipharmic, tend rather to pre- 
vent that falutary evacuation. 

Weaknefs, faintings, vomitings, and other hyfteric affections, areoftrn 
relieved by vinegar applied to the mouth and nole, or received into the 
ftomach. It is of excellent ufe alfo in correcting many poifonous fubrtances, 
when taken into the ftomach ; and in promoting their expulfion, by the 
different emunctories, when received into the blood. 

Vinegar is not only an ufeful medicine, butferves likewife to extracl, in 
tolerable perfection, the virtues of feveral other medicinal fubftances.- — 
Mod cf the odoriferous flowers impart to it their fragrance, together with a 
beautiful purplifh or red colour. It alfoaifilts or coincides with the inten- 
tion of fquills, garlic, gum-ammoniac, and feveral other valuable medicines. 

Thefe effects, however, are not to be expected from every thing that is 
fold under the name of vinegar, but from fuch 3s is found and well prepared. 

The beft vinegars are thofe prepared from French wines. 

'It is neceffary for fome purpefes that the vinegar be diftilled, but as 
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this operation requires a particular chemical apparatus, we {hall not in- 

(ert it. 

Vinegar of Litharge. 
Take of litharge, half a pound ; ftrong vinegar, two pints. Infufe 
them together in a moderate heat for three days, frequently making the 
veffel ; then filter the liquor for ufe. 

This medicine is little ufed, from a general notion of its being dan- 
gerous. There is reafon, however, to believe, that the preparations of 
lead with vinegar are poffefled of fome valuable properties, and that. they 
may be ufed in manv cafes with fafety and fuccefs. 

A preparation of a fitnilar narure with the above has of late been ex- 
tolled bv Goulard, a French is a fafe and extenfively ufeful medi- 
cine, which ne calls the ExtraS of Saturn, and orders to be made in the fol- 
lowing mnnner : . 

Take of litharge, one pound ; vinegar made of French wine, two 
pints. Put them together in a glazed earthem pipkin, and let them boil 
or rather fimmer, for an hour, or an hour and a quarter, taking care to ftir 
them all the while with a wooden fpatula. After the whole has flood to fet- 
tle, pour off the liquor which is upon the top into the bottles for ufe. 

With this extract Goulard makes his vegelo-mifteral water * which he 
recommends in a great variety of external disorders, as inflammations, 
burns, bruifes, fprains, ulcers, &c. 

He likewife prepares with it a number of other forms of medicine, as 
poultices, plafters, ointments, powders. &c. 

Vinegar of Rofes. 
Take of red rofes, half a pound ; itrong vinegar, lalf a gallon. Infufe 
in a clofe veffel for feveral weeks, in a gentle heat ; and then ftrain off the 
.'iquor. 

This is principally ufed as an embrccat'on for heaa achs, &c. 

Vinegar of Squills. 
Take of dried fquills, two ounce* diftilled vinegar, two pints. Infufe 
for ten days or a fortnight in a gentie degree of heat, afterwards ftrain off 
the liquor and add to it about a twelfth part its»quantity of proof fpints. 

This medicine has good eff.fts in diforders of the breaft, occafioned 
by a load of vifcid phlegm. It is alfo of ufe in hydropic cates for promo- 
ting a difcharge of urine. m . 

Thi3 dofe is from two drachms to two ounces, according to the inten " 
tion for which it is given. When intended to aft as a vomit, the dole 
ought to be large. In other cafes, it muft not only be exhibited in fmall 
doles, but alfo mixed with cinnamon water, or fome oth^r agieeabie aro- 
matic liquor, to prevent the naufea it might otherwifeoccafion. 
WATERS BY INFUSION, '&c. 

Lime-Water. 

POUR two gallons of water gradually upon a pound of frcfti burnt quick- 
lime ; and when the ebullition ceafes, ftir them well together ; then fuffer the 
whole to ftand at reft that the lime may fettle, and afterwards filter the li- 
quor through paper, which is to be kept in vefTels clofely ftbpt. 

The lime-water from calcined oyfter (hells, is prepared in the fame 

manner. , . * e , 

Lime-water is principally ufed for the gravel ; in which cafe, hem « 

pint or two or more of it may be drank daily. Externally it is ufed for 

warning foul ulcers, and removing the itch, and other difeafes of the Don. 
Compound Lime-Water. 
Take fhavings of guaiacum wood, half a pound; liquorice root, one 

ounce : faffafas bark, half an ource ; coriander feeds, three drachms j 

fimple lime-water, fix pints. 

# §ee Collynum rfUad, 
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Infufe without heat for two days, and then ftrainoff the liquor. 

In the fame manner may lime-water be impregnated with the virtues 
of other vegetable fubftances. Such impregnation not only renders the 
water more agreeable to the palate, but alfo a more efficacious medicine, 
elpecially in cutaneous diforders and fbulnefs of the blood and juices. 

It may be taken in the fame quantity as the fimple water. 
Sublimate Water. 

DifLlve eight grains of the conofive fublimate in a pint of cinnamon 
water. 

If a Wronger folution be wanted, a double or triple quan:ity of fubli- 
mate may be ufed. 

The principal intention of this is to cleanfe foul ulcers, and confame 
proud flelh. 

Styptic Water. 

Take of blue vitriol and alum, each an ounce and a half ; water one 
pint. Boil them until the falts are dilTolved, then filter the liquor, and add 
to it a drachm of the oil of vitriol. 

This water is ufed for flopping a bleeding at the nofe, and other 
haemorrhages ; for which purpofe cloths or doflils dipt in it mult be applied 
to the part. 

Tar Water. 

Pour a gallon of water on two pounds of Norway tar, and ftir them 
ftrongly together with a wooden rod ; after they have flood to fettle for two 
day*, pour off the water for nfe. 

Though tar-water falls greatly fhort of the charafter which has been 
given of it, yet it pofle/Tes fome medicinal virtues, it fenfibly raifes the 
pulfe, increafesthe fecretions, and fometimes opens the body, or occafions 
vomitting. 

A pint of it may be drank daily, or more, if the flornach can bear it. — - 
It ie generally ordered to be taken on an empty flornach, viz. four ounces 
morning and evening, and the fame quantity about two hours after break- 
laft and dinner. 

SIMPLE DISTILLED WATERS. 

A GREAT number of diflilied waters were formerly kept in the (hops, 
and are ftill retained in fomedifpenfatories. But we confider them chiefly 
in the light of grateful diluents, fuitable vehicles for medicines of greater 
efficacy, or for rendering difguftful ones more agreeable to the palate and 
ftoroach. We fhall therefore infertonly a few of thofe which are beft adapted 
to thefe intentions. 

The management of a ftill being no* generally underflood, it ia need- 
lefs tojfpend time in giving directions for that purpofe. 

Cinnamtn Water. 

Steep one pound of cinnamon bark bruifed, in a gallon and a half of 
water, and one pint of brandy, for two days ; and then diflil off one galion. 

This is an agreeable aromatic water, poflefling ia a high degree the 
fragrance and cordial-virtues of the fpice. 

Penny -royal Water. 

Take of penny- royal leaves, dried, a pound and a half; water from a 
gallon and a half to two gallons. Draw off by diftillation one gallon. 

This water poflefTes, in a confiderable degree, the fmell, tafte and vir- 
tues of the plant. It is given in mixtures and juleps to hyfteric patients. 

An infufion of the herb in boiling water anfwers nearly the fame pur- 

Peppermint Wattr. 

This it made ia the fame manner as rjie preceding. 
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Spearmint Wattr, 

This may alfo be prepared in the fame way as the penny-royal water; 

Both thefe art- ufeful ftomachic waters ; and will fometimes relieve 

Vbmiting, efpeciallv when i. proceeds from indigeftion, or cold vifcidphlepra. 

Thrv are likewife ufeful in fora< rclicky complaints, the gout in ihe Ao- 

mach, &c. particularly the peppermint-water 

An infufion of the frelh plant is frequently found to have the faweeffe£l 
as the diftilled water. 

Rtfe Water. 
Take of rofes frefh gathered, fix pounds ; water, two gallons. Diftil 
effone j;?.!lon. 

This water is principally valued on account of its fine flavour. 

Jamaica Pepper Water. 
Take of Jamaica pepptr, halt a pound ; water, a gallon and a half— 
Biftil off one gallon 

Tnis is a very elegint diftilled water, and may in meft cafes fopply the 
place of the more coftly (pice-waters. 

SPIRITUOUS DISTILLED WATERS. 

Spirituous Cinnamtn Water 
TAKE of cinnamon bark, one pound ; proof fpirit, and common water, 
of each one gallon, bteep the cinnamon in the liquor for two days : then 
diftil off one gallon. 

Spirituous Jamaica Pepper Water. 
Take of Jamaica pepper, half a p«und ; proof fpirit, three gallons: 
water, two gallons. Diftill off three gallons. 

This is •> fufficiently agreeable cordial, and may fupply the place of the 
Aromatic Water. 

WHETS. 

Alum Whey. 

BOIL two drachms of powdered alum in a pint of milk till it is curd- 
led ; then ftrain out the whey. 

This whey is beneficial in*an immoderate flow of the menjes, and in a 
diabetes, or exceflive difcharge of urine. 

The dofe is two, three, or four ounces, according as the ftomach will bear 
it, three times a-day. If it (hould cccafion vomitting, it may be diluted. 

Muftard Whey. 

Take milk and water, of each a pint; bruifed muftard feed, an ounce 
and a half. Boil them together till the curd is perfectly feparated; after- 
wards ftrain the whey through a cloth. 

This is the mod elegant, and by no means the leaft efficacious method 
of exhibiting muftard. It warms and invigorates the habit, and promotes 
the different fecretions. Hence, in the low ftate of nervous fevers, it will 
often fupply the place of wine. It is alfoof ufe in the chronic rheumaulm, 
Dalfy, dropfy, Sec, The addition of a little fugar will render it more zgree- 
able. 

The dofe h an ordinary tea-cupful four times a-da>% 
Scorbutic Whey. 

This whey i s made by boiling half a pint of fcprbutic j : quart 

of cow's milk. More benefit, however, is to be e.xpefled from eat;.. 
pUnts, than from their expreffed juices. 

The fcorbutic plants are, bitter oranges, brooklime, garden fcurvy- 
grafs and water ctefles. 

A number of other wheys may be prepared necr'y in tie fame manner, 
as orange whey, cream of tartar whey, Sec. Thefe ar^e. cooling pleafant 
drinks in fevers, and may be rendered cardial, when ne^efTary, bythe addi- 
tion of wine. 
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TV1NEB. 

THE effefts of wine are to raife the pulfe, promote pe/fpiration, warm 
the habit, and exhilirate the fpirirs. The red wines befides thefe effects, 
liave an aftringent quality, by which they ftrengthen the tone of the ftomach 
and inteftines, and by this means prove ferviceable in reftraining immode- 
rate feerecions. 

The thin fharp wines have a different tendency. They pafs off freely 
by the different emunctories, and gently open the body. The effcdls of the 
full bodied wines are, however, tnnch more durable than thole of the thinner. 

All fweet wines contain a glutinous fubftance, and do not pafs off freely. 
Hence they will heat the body more than an equal quantity of anyother wine, 
though it mould contain fully as much fpirit. 

From the obvious qualities of wine, it mult appear to bean excellent 
cordial medicine, indeed, to fay the truth, it is worth all the reft put to- 
gether. 

But to anfwer this character, it mud be found and good. No benefit i« 
to be expected from the common trafh tnat is often fold by the name of 
wine, without poffe fling one drop of the juice of the grape. Perhaps no 
medicine is more rarely obtained genuine than wine. 

Wine is not only ufed as a medicine, but is alfo employed as a menjlruum 
for extra&ing the virtues of other medicinal fubllances ; for which it is not 
511 adapted, being a compound of water, inflammable fpirit, and acid; by 
which means it is enabled to aft upon vegetable and animal fubftances, 
and alfo to diflblve fome bodies of the metallic kind, fo as to impregnate 
itfelf with their virtues, as fteel, antimony, &c. 

Anthelmintic Wine. 

Take of lhubarb, half an ounce ; worm-feed, an ounce. Bruife them, 
and infufe without heat in two pints of red port wine for a few days, then 
drain off the wine. 

As the flomachs of perfons ami&ed with worms are always debilitated, 
red wine alone will often prove ferviceable : It muft, ' however, have ftill 
better effefts when joined with bitter and purgative ingredients, as in the 
above form. 

A glafs of this wine may be taken twice or thrice a-day. 
Antimonial Wine. 

Take a glafs of antimony, reduced to a fine powder, half an ounce.-— 
Lifbon wine, eight ounces. Digeft, without heat, for three or four days, 
hqw and then fluking the bottle ; afterwards filter the wine through paper. 

The dofe of this wine varies according to the intention. As an altera- 
tive and diaphoretic, it may be taken from ten to fifty or fixty drops. In 
a large dofe it generally proves cathartic, or excites vomiting. 

Bitter Wine. 

Take of gentian root, yellow rind of lemon-peel, fiefh, each one 
ounce ; long pepper two drachms ; mountain wine, two pints. Infufe with- 
out heat for a week, and ftrain out the wine for ufe 

In complaints arifing from weaknefs of the llcmacb, or indigeflion, a 
glafs of this wine may betaken an hour before dinner and fupper. 

Ipecacuanha Wine. 

Take of ipecacuanha, in powder, one ounce ; mountain wine, a pint, 
Infufe for three or four days ; tnen filter the tincture. 

This is a fafe vomit, and anfwers extremely well for fuch perfons a* 
cannot fwallow the powder, or whofe ftomachs are too irritable to bear it. 

The dofe is fifjm one QMtice to ar> 

Chalybeate or Steel Wine. 

Take filings yf iron, two ounces ; unnarnon and mace, of each two 
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drachms ; Rheniih wine, two pints. Infufe for three or four weeks, fre- 
quently fhaking the bottle ; then pafs the wine through a filter. 

In obitruttions of the menfes , this preparation of iron may be taken, in 
the dofe of half a wine-glats twice or thrice a-day. 

The medicine would probably be as good if made with Lifbon wine, 
fharpened with half an ounce of the cream of tartar, or afmall quantity of 
the vitriolic acid. 

Stomach Wine. 

Take of Peruvian bark, grofsly powdered, an ounce ; cardamom Ceeis, 
and orange-peel, bruifed, of each two drachms, Infufe in a bottle of white 
port or Lifbon wine, for rive or fix days ; then drain cfFthe wine. 

This wine is not only of fervice in debility of the fiomach aad intef- 
tines, but may alfo be taken as a preventative, by perfons liable to the in- 
termittent fever, or who refide in places where this difeafe prevails. It will 
be of ufe likewife to thole who lecover (lowly after fever9 of any kind, as it 
affifts digeftionj and helps to reftore the tone and vigour of the fyftcm. 

A glafs of it may be taken two or three times a-day. 
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A GLOSSARY. 



ALTHOUGH terras of art have been feduloufly avoided in the corapo- 
fitionofthis treadle, it is impofli->le entirely to banifli technical phrafei 
when writing on medicine, a fcience that has been lefs generally attended 
to by mankind, and continues therefore 19 be more infetted with the jargoa 
of the fchooU, than perhaps any other.. Several perfons having exprefled 
their epinion that a GlotTkry would mike this work more generally intelli- 
gible, the following cortcife explanation of the few terms of art that occor, 
has been added in compliance with their fentiraents, and to fulfil the origi- 
nal intention of this treatife, by rendering it intelligible and ufeful to all 
ranks and claffes of mankind. 



ABDOMEN, The belly. 

Abjbrbems, Vefi'els that convey the 
nourifhraent from the inteflines, 
and the fecreted fluids from the 
various cavities into the mafs of 
blood 
^Acrimony, Corrofive fh.irpnefs 

Acute, A difeafe, the fymptoms of 
which are violent, ard tend to a 
fpeedy termination, is called acute 

Adult, Of mature age 

Adujl, Dry, warm 

Antijpafmodic , Whatever tends to 
prevent or remove fpafm 

Aphtha, Small whirifh ulcers ap- 
pearing in the mouth 

Aflriclion, A tightening or lefien- 
ing 

Airabilarian, An epithetcommonly 
applied to people of a certain tem- 
perament, marked by a dark com- 
plexion, black hair, fpare habit, 
&c. which the ancients fuppofed 
to arife from the atra bills, or the 
black bile 

BILEor GALL, A fluid which is 
fecreted by the liver into the gall- 
bladder, and from thence paflcs 
into the intetiines, in order to pro- 
mote digeflion 

CACOCtiTMlE, An unhealthy 
ftate of the body. 

Caries, A rottennefs cf the bone 

Chyle, A milky fluid feparated from 

the aliment in the inteflines, and 

conveyed by the abiorbenrs into 

the blood to fupply the wafte of 

. the animal body 

Chronic, A difeafe whofe progrefs 
is flow, in oipp ifitiot 

Circulation, The mo-bn of the 



blood, which is driven by the heart 
through the arteries, and returns 
by the veins 

Comato/e, Slaepy 

Cengiobate Glaud, A Ample gland 

Conglomerate , A compound gland 

Contagion, Infectious matter 

Cutis, The {kin 

Cutaneous, Of or belonging to the 
flcin 

Crijis, A certain period io the pro- 
grefs of a difeafe, from whence a 
decided alteration either for the 
better or the worfe takes place 

Critical, Decifive or important 

Critical days, The fourth, fifth, 
feventh, ninth, eleventh, thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, feventeenth, 
and twenty-firit.'are by fome au- 
thors denominated critical days, 
becaufe febrile complaints have 
been obferved to take a decifive 
change at thefe periods 

DEBILITY, Weaknefs 

Delirium, A temporary diforder of 
the mental faculties 

Diaphragm, A membrane Separa- 
ting the cavity of the cheft from 
that of the belly. 

Diuretic, k medicine that promotes 
the fecretion cf urine 

Drajiic, Is applied to fuch purga- 
tive medicines as are violent or 
hard) ir their operation. 

EMPYEMA, Acoliedion ofpuru- 
lent matter in the cavity of the 
breaft 

Endemic^ A difeafe peru'iar to a 
certain diflricl f country. 

Epidemic, A ciiieafe genet ally in- 
fectious. 
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fLxactrhalion, The increafe ot any 
diit-a:e 

FOECEX, Excrements 

FaettJ, Emitting an nfFenfive fmell 

Fatus, The child b.fore birth, or 
when born before the proper peri- 
od, is thus termed 

Flatulent, Producing wind 

Fu-igus, Proud flefh 

GaNGRESE, Mortification 



Oummata, 7 



f Venereal excrefcences 
Ganglia, j 

Gymnafiic, Exercifs taken with a 
view to prefer ve or rrftore health. 
Tne ancient phyfjcians reckoned 
this an important branch of med- 
icine 
HECTIC FEVER, A flow confir- 
ming {ever, generally attending a 
bad habit of body, or fome incu- 
rable and deep-'oorcd difeafe 
Hemorrhoid's, The piles 
H&morrbage, Difcharge of blood 
Hypochondrtatifm, Low fpirits 
Hypochondriac -vij^era, The liver, 
lpleen, Sec. ^o termea from thrir 
fituation in the hypochondriac or 
upper and lateral parts of the belly 
ICHOR, Thin bad matter 
Impojlhume, A collection of purulent 

master 
Inflammation, A furcharge of blood, 
and an increafed ad'on of the vef- 
fels, in any particular part of the 
body 
HGdTURE, Bandage 
Lixivium, Ley 

MILIARY ERUPTION, Eruption 

of fmall pullules refcmbling the 

fetch of millet. 

Morbific, Caufingdifeafe, ordifeafed 

Mucus, The matter difcharged from 

the nofe, lungs, &c 
Myftnitry, A double membrane 
fthich connects the intefiines to 
the back bene 
h'ERFOUS, Irritable 
Naujea, At inclination to vomit 
Ncaes, Enlargement of the bones 
produced by the venereal dileafe 
• PECTORAL, rvfediunes adapted 
to cure dueafes of the bre<fl 
ftfois. Tee bsviCi fuuated at the 



lower partofthe trunk ; thus na- 
med from their refembling in fome 
meafiKe a balon 
Ftritonaum, A membrane lining 
tne cavity of the belly and cover- 
ing the inttflines 
Psricaraium, Membrane contain- 
ing die heart 
p c r!piration t The matter difcharged 
from the pires of the skin in terra 
of vapour or l\veat 
Pblogifian, Is here v(ed to fignify 
fomewhat rendering the air unfit 
for the purpofes of refpiraiion 
Phlegmatic, Watery, relaxed 
Plethoric, Replete with blood 
Polypus, A difeafed ixcrefcence, or 
a lubitance formed of coagulable 
lymph, frequently found in the 
large blobd-veffela 
Pus, Mafcr contained in a bile 
RtGlMtN, Regulation of diet 
Rectum, Tne ftr ight gut, in wnicb, 

the tceues are contained 
Reipiration, T >e act of breathing 
SALIVA, T.e fluids fecretcd by 

rhe glands of the mouth 
Sanies, A thin bad matter, difchar- 
ged from an iil-conditior.ed i'cre 
Scirrhous, A Hate of diieaied hard*- 

nefs 
Slough, A part frparated ani 

thrown off by fuppuraiicn 
Spaj'm, A dikafed ccntra&ion 
i>pine, The back bone 
Ityptic, A medicine for flopping the 

difcharge of blood 
Syxcops,' A lainting-fit attended 
with a complete abolition effenfa- 
tion and rhought 
TABES, A fpecies of confumptioo 
Temperament, A peculiar habit of 
body, of which there are general- 
ly reckoned four, < iz. the fan- 
guine, the bilious, the melanchol- 
ic, and the phlegmatic 
VERTIGO, Giddinefs 
ULCER, An ill-conditioned fore 
Ureters, T*o long and fnull canals 
which convey the urine from the 
kidnies to the bladder 
Urethra, The canal which convey 
the urine from the bladder. 
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ABLUTIONS Jewiih and Mahometan, well calculated for the $rt, 
fervation cf Htalth, 97. 

Abortion, caufes and fymptoms of 350. Means of prevention, ibid, 
Proptr treatment in the cafe of, ibid. 

Abfcejfes, how to be treated, 224, 362. 

Accidents, bee Ca/ualties. 

Acids, of peculiar fervice in confumptions, 141. In putrid fevers, 15*. 
Not fuitableto the meafles, 188; 

Acidities in the bowels of infants, the origin of, 359. Method of 
cure, 360. 

Ackmoorth, foundling hofpita! at, caufe of the children their being af- 
flicTed with fcabbed heads, and fatal confequences of their ill treat- 
ment, 363 note. 

A f iifon, his remark on the luxury of the table, 9-2. 

Either, very ferviceable in removing fits of the afthma, 279. Is excel-] 
lent for flatulencies, 300. 

AEthiops mineral, ftrongly recommended by Dr. Cheyne in inilamma.] 
tion of the eyes, 199. 

Africans, their treatment of children, 37, note. 

Agaric of the oak, its merit as a ftyptic, 375. Method of gatherings 
preparing, and applying it, ibid, note. 

Agriculture, a healthful, conftant, and profitable employment, 59. Ig 1 
too much neglected in favour of Manufactures, ibid. Gardening 
the moft wholefome amufement for fedentary perfons, 6u 

4g ue y a (pedes of fever no perfon can millake, and the proper medicine 1 
for, generally known, 121. Caufes of, ibid. Symptoms, 122. — 
Regimen for, ibid. Under a proper regimen will often go off with- 
out medicine, ibid. Medical treatment of, ibid. Often degenerates 
into obftinate chronical difeafes, if not radically cured, 125. Peru- 
vian bark the only medicine to be relied on, ibid. Children how to 
be treated in, 126. Preventative medicine for thofe who live in 
marfhy countries, ibid. 
Air, confined, poifonous to children, 48. A free open air will force* 
times cure the moft obftinate diforders in children, 49. Occupa- 
tions which injure the health by un wholefome air, 52, ^3. The 
qualities of, act more fenfiblyon the body than is generally imagi- 
ned, 81. " The feveral noxious qualities of, fpccified, ibid. In large 
cities, polluted by various circumftances, 82. The jir in churches, 
how rendered unwholefome, ibid. Iloufes ought to be ventilated 
daily, bid.. The danger attending fmall apartments, /£/</. Perfon? 
vvhole bufinefs confines them to town ought to fleep in the country, 
ibid. High walls obftrucl the free current of air, ib d. Trees fhould 
not be planted too near to houfes, ibid. Frefh air peculiarly neceffa- 
ry for the fick, ibid. The fick in hofpitals in more danger from the 
want of frefh air, than from their diforders, ibid. Wholefomenefs of 
. morning air, 83. The changeabftnefs of, one great caufe 9I 
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catching oold, 112. Thoie who keep moil within doors, the mofb 
fenfible of thefe changes, ibid Of the night, to be carefully guard- 
ed againft, i 13. Frcih air often of more efficacy in difeafes than 
medicine, ibid. Its importance in fevers, 120, 128. States of, lia- 
ble to produce putrid fevers, 148. Muft be kept cool and frelh in, 
fick chambers under tais diforder, i$6. Change of, one of the 
moft effectual remedies for the hooping cough, 211. The qualities 
of, a material confederation for altbmatic patients, 279. The vari- 
ous ways by which it may be rendered noxious, 3y<5. Confined, 
how to try, and purify, ibid. Method of recovering perfons poifon- 
ed by foul air, ibid. Frelh, of the greateft importance in fainting- 
fits, 400. 

Jikeu, Mr. histreatife on the nature and cure of fractures, recommen- 
ded, 385, note. 

Alkali, caultic, recommended in the ftone, 233. How to prep-ire it, 
ibid. not*. 

Aliment, is capable of changing the whole conftitution of the body, 67. 
Will in many cafes anfwer every intention in the cure of difeafei, ibid. 
The calls ot hunger and thirft, fufficient for regulating the due quan- 
tity of, ibid. Fhc qualty of, how injured, ibid. A due mixture of 
taoleb necefiary with out animal food, 68. To what the bad 
-ts of tea are principally owing, ibid. Water, good end bad, 
; ng;u ; ihed, 70. Inquiry into the qualities of fermented liquors, with 
inflrutYions for the due making of them, bid. The qualities of good 
bread, and why adulterated by b.'kers, 72. General rules for the 
choice of food, ibia. Ought not to be too uniform,, 73. Meals ought 
to be taken at regular times, ibid. I»ong fading injurious both to old 
and young, ibid. Breakfaits and (uppers. 74. Changes of diet ought 
to be gradually made, ibid. General obfervations on, 413. 

Jmaurofisy See Guttm/erena. 

American Indians, their method of caring the venereal difeafe, 140. 

Amujements, fedentary, improper for fedentary perfons, 60. Ought al- 
ways to be of an active kind, 85. 

Axflfarka. See Dropjy. 

Angers violent fits of, injurious to the conftitution, 101. Tranquility of 
mind efiential to health, 102. 

Animal food, cautions in giving it to children, 42. Injurious effecls 
when ufed by nurfes, 50, note. Animals that die of themfelves, unlit 
for food, 6%. Ov rdriveu cattle rendered unwholefome, ibid. The 
artifices of butchers expofed, ibid. Too great a quantity of, gene*. 
rates the f curvy, ibid, injurious to many habits, 41c. 

Animals and plants, the analogy in the nourifhment of, ftated, 92 

Ambon; ' 1 fire, St. See Eryfipelas. 

Aphthee, See Tbrufb. 

Apoplexy, who molt liable to this diforder, 280. Caufes, ibid. Symp- 
toms aid method of cure, 281. Cautions to perfons of an apoplectic 
make, 282 

Apothecaries weights, a table of, 437. 

Apparel. See Cloatbing. 

Appetite^ want of, caules and renTedies for, 284. 

Arbuthr.ot. Dr. his advice in the inflammation of the lungs, 735.. His 
advice for perfors tro ibled with coltiveuefs, 283, note. 

xfrfenic, the eftecls of on ; he ftcmach, 317. Medical Irertment whew 
the fyrrptoms appear, ibid, 
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Arts. Sec Mnuv/a^ura. 

Afcitct, See Dropfy. 

JJii milk, why it feldom docs any good, 134. Jnflru&ions for taking 

it. 139. 
Alihma, the different kinds of this diforder diftinguifhed, with its caufe9, 
278. Symptoms, ibid, Medical treatment, 279. Remedies prop- 
er in the moift aflhma, 280 
Jtmo/pbere. See Air. 

SALLs purging vermifuge powder, preparation of, 258. 
Baliams, how to prepare, Anodyne baifam 440. Locateili's baifam, ilii 

Vulnerary baifam, ibid. 
Bandages, tight produce moft of the bad confequences attending fractur- 
ed bones, 386. 
Sari, Peruvian, the bed antidote for failors againft diforders on a for- 
eign coaft, 58. How to be adminiftered in the ague, 123. Dif- 
tindlion between the red bark and quill bark, ibid, note. A decoc- 
tion or infufion of, may be taken by thofe who cannot fwallow it in 
fubftance, 124. Is often adulterated, ibid, note. Is the only medi- 
cine to be depended on in agues, 125. How it may be rendered 
more palatable, 126.. May be adminiftered by clyfte'rs, Ibid. Cold 
water the bed menftrum for extracting the virtues of this drug, 142. 
How to be adminiftered in the putrid fever, 151, and in the eryfipe- 
las, 192. In an inflammation of the eyes, 197. Its efficacy in a j 
malignant quinfey, 20 r. In the hooping cough, 212. A good med- I 
icine in vomiting, when it proceeds from weaknefs of the ftomach,! 
225. Its efficacy in a diabetes, and how to take it, 231. Is good) 
againft the piles, 239, and worms, 257. Its ufe dangerous for pre- 1 
•venting afk of the gout, 266. A good remedy in the King's evil, ■ 
275, and in thtjiuor albus, 348. 
Barley water, how made, 131. 
BarretiKtfs in women, the general caufes of, 356. Courfe of relief, ibid. \ 

Dr. Cheyne's obfervations on, ibid, note. 
Bath waters good in the gout, 269. 

Bath, cold, the good effe&s of, on children, 48. Recommended to i 
the ftudious, 67. Is peculiarly excellent for ft re rig then in g the ner- \ 
vous fyftem, 289. Therefore mould never be emitted in gleets, 333 
Is good for rickety children, 368. Cautions concerning the impi 
crufe of, in adults, 406, 409. 
Bath, warm, of great fervice in an inflammation of the ftomach, 215. 
Bathing, a religious duty under the Judaic and Mahometan laws, 97. 

It conducive to health, ibid. 
ii'.ars foot recommended as a powerful remedy againft worms, 257. 
Beds, inftead of being made up again as foon as perfons rife from them, 
ought to be turned down and expofed to the air, 84. Cad effects of 
too great indulgence in bed, 86. Damp, the danger of, 1 1 1 . Soft 
are injurious to the kidneys, 233. 
Beer, the ill confequences of making it too weak, 71. Pernicious arti- 
fices cf the dealers in, ibid. 
Bells, patifl: the tolling them for the dead, a dangerous euftom, 103, 
Bile, 373.^ 

Bilious colic, fymptoms and treatment of, 21^. 
Bilious fever. See Fever. 
Bite of a mad dog, See D^. 
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XttttTS) WErm anfl aftringent, antidotes to agues, 123. Are ferviceablc 

in vomiting whea it proceeds from weaknefs in the (lomach, 225 
Bladder, inflammation of, its general caufes, 222. Medical treatment 

of, ibid. 

Bladder, (lone in. See Sieve. 
Blaft. See Eryfipelas. 

Bleeding, cautions for the operation of, in fevers, 120. In the ague 
12-3 Its importance in the acute continual fever, 129. In the 
pleurify, 131. When neceffary in an inflammation of the lungs, 135. 
Caution agairift, in a nervous fever, 146. In the putrid fever, 1 50. 
In the miliary fever, 155. When neceffary in the fmall pox, 168. 
When ufefulin the meafles, 187. When neceffary in the bilious 
fever, 189. Under what circumftances proper in the eryfipdaS^ 
192. Mode of, proper in an inflammation of the brain, 195. Is al- 
ways neceffary in an inflammation of the eyes, 197. When proper 
and improper, in a cough, 208. When proper in the hooping 
cough, 211. Is almoft the only thing to be depended on in an in- 
flammation of the (lomach, 215. And in an inflammation of the in- 
teftines, ibid. Is neceffary in an inflammation of the kidneys, 221. 
Its ufe in a fuppreffion of urine, 233. Is proper in an ailhma, 279. 
Is dangerous in fainting fits, without due caution, 298. Cautions 
proper in the puerperal fever, 354. Is an operation generally per- 
formed by perfons who do not underftand when it is proper, 371. 
In what cafes it ought to be had rccourfe to, Hid. The quantity 
taken away, how to be regulated, ibid. Geneial rules for the opera- 
tion, ibid. Objection? to bleeding by leeches, ibid. Prevailing pre- 
judices relating to bleeding, ibid. The arm the molt commodious 
put to take blood from, 372. • 

Heeding zt the nofe, fpontaneous, is of more fervice where bleeding is 
neceffary, than the* operation with the lancet, 237. Ought not 10 
be flopped without due, consideration, ibid. How to Hop it when 
neceffary, ibid. Cautions to prevent frequent returns of, 238. 
Blind perfons, when born fo, might be educated to employments fuited 

to their capacity, 308, note. 
Blijlers, p cuUasjy advantageous in the nervous fever, 145^ When only 
to be apoVied in the putrid fever, 151. When proper in the miliary 
fever, 1 t, 5. Seldom fail to remove the mofl obftinate inflammation 
of the eves, 197. A good remedy in the quinfey, 200. Proper tor 
a violent hooping cough, 2n. Is one of the bell remedies for an 
inflammation of the ftomach, 215. Are efficacious in the tooths 

?ch, 252. 

Shod involuntary difcharges of, often falutary, and ought not to be 
rafhly flopped, 235. The feveral kinds of thefe difcharges, with 
their tffital caufes, ibid. Methods of cure, 247. 

Blood fpitting of, who mofl fubjccl to, and at what feafons, 240. Its 
caufes, ibid. Symptoms, ibid. Proper regimen in, 24'- Medical 
re atment, ibd. Cautions for perfons fubjecl to it, 247. | 

B tw .vomiting of, its caufes and fymptoms, 242. Medical treatment, 
ibid. 

Bhod -(hot eye, how to cure, 3 10. 

£lo->dy-&\xx t See Dyfentery. , • , 

Boerhaavty his obfervations on drefs, 91, wit. His mechanical expedi- 
ents to relieve an inflammation of the brain, 195. 

tyiafet) general rtsles for the preparing of, 44*, The ?.flr'.ng~nt i»ius 
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ibid. Diaphoretic bolus, iiid. Mercurial bolus, 388. Bolus of", 
rhubarb and mercury, ibid, Pe£toral bolus, ibid. Purging bolus, , 
bid. 

Bone*) the exfoliation of, a very flow operation, 385. Bones, broken, 
often fuccefsfully undertaken by ignorant operators, ibtd. Regimen 
to be adopted alter the accident, ibid. Hints of conduct if the pa- 
tient is confined to his bed, ibid. Cleanlinefs to be regarded during 
this confinement, ibid. The limb not to be kept continually on the 
ftretch, ihd. Cautions to be oblerved in fetting a bone, ibid. Tight 
bandages condemned, ibid. How to keep the limb fleady by an eafj 
method, ibid. Fractures of the ribs, 386. 

Hcwels, inflammation of. See Stomach. 

ifrjM-, the military exrrcife proper tor them, 46. 

Brudwcod, Mr. his fkill in teaching the dumb to fpeak, 3*0, note. 
Brain, inflammation of, who molt li?ble to it, with its caufes and 
fymptoms 195. Regimen, ibid. Medical treatment, 195. 

Bread, proper food for children, as foon as they can chew v, 41, cruft 
of, the belt gum-ftick, 42. The bell modes of preparing it in luod 
ior children, ibid. Good, the qualities of and for what purpofe 
adulterated by the bakers, 70, 77. ToaRed, a decoction of, good to 
check the vomiting in a cholera morbus, 225. A furfeit of, more dan- 
gerous than any other food, 4 17. Thefindt not always the belt adapted ; 
for nutrition, ibid. Household bread the moft whole fome,z«W Wheat 
flour apt to otcafion contilpation, 418. Rye is apt to excite heart- 
burn,, and is laxative, but excellent to prevent the fcurvy, 77. Dif- ] 
ferent kinds of grain make the belt bread, 419. Confumption of bread 
increafed by drinking tea, ibid. Indian corn the belt food when boil- 
ed,422.Buck-wheat highly nutritious, does not agree with all confti- 
tutions, 77 Various fubllhutcs for bread, 424. 

Brimflone. See Sulphur 

Broth, g< latinous, recommended in the dyfentery, how to make, 246. 

Broths andSoups vaiioiu ingredients in thecompofition of,42o. General ob- 
fervations on, ibid. i'he mott wholefome diet for the poor, ibid. — 
Warmly recommended by Count Rumford, 421. Brown foup re- 
commended for breakfaft in place of tea, 422. 

Bruifes, why of worfe confequences than wounds, 378. Proper treat- 
ment of, ibid. The exfoliation cf injured bones a very flow opera- 
tion, 385. How to cure fores occahoned by, ibid. 

Buboes, two kinds of, diftinguifhed, with their proper treatment, 335. 

Burdens, heavy, injurious to the lungs, 54. 

Burgundy pitch, a plalt^r of, between the fhoulders, an excellent reme- 
dy in a cough, 209. In a hooping-cough, 21 1. And for children 
in teething, 365. 

Burials, the dangers attending their being allowed in the midft of pop- 
ulous towns, 82. 

Burnt, how inftantly to abate the pain, 377. Slight, bow to cure, ibid. 
Treatment of, when violent, 378. Dr. Underwood's remedy, ibid. 
Extraordinary cafe of, ibid Liniment for, 455. 

Butchers^ their profeffional artifices explained and condemned, 69. 

Mutter^ ought to be very fparingly given to children, 42. Ufed in large 

t qmtitics very injurious to the ftomach, having a conftant tendency to 
turn rancid, 422. Bread made with butter not eafily digefted, 423* 
Paflries of every kind improper for children, ibid. 

6JBBJGE leaves, topical applications of, in a pleurify, ,33, 
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Cbmphor, why of little ufe in eye-waters* 443. 

■Camphorated oil, preparation of, 452 

, fpirits of wine, 45 ]. 

Camps the great neceffity of confuting cleanlinefs in, 96 

Cancer., its different ftages defcribed/with the producing caufes, 3.1 3. 
Symptoms,, ibid. Regimen, and medical treatment, 314. D*"* 
Storck's method of treating this diforder, ibid. Cautions for avoid- 
ing it, ibid. 

Canter fcroti, a diforder peculiar to chimney-fweepers, owing, to want: 
of cleanlinefs, 05, vote. 

Carriages, the indulgence of, a facrifice, of health to vanity, 85- 

Carrot, wild, recommended in the ftone, : 

Carrot poultice for cancers, how to prepare, 315. 

Cm rot, properly manured, may fupply the place of bread, 4^7- 

Cafualties, which apparently put an end to life, neceffary cautions fG& 
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■ iubftances flopped in the gullet, 38; 

. drowning, 302 

_ — noxious vapours, 395. 

, — extremity of cold, 307. 

„ — -extreme heat, 3 98. 

Catapla/ms, their general intention, 44:. Preparation cf the difcutient 
cataptofm, ibid. Ripening cataplafm, ibid. 

Catarad, the diforder, and its proper treatment described, 263. 
, Cattle, (tall fed, are unwholefome food, 68. Over-driven, are killed 
in a high fever, ibid. The artifices of butchers expofed, ibid. 

Cellars, long fhut, ought to be cautioufly opened, 83. And funk Hones, 
ofhoufes, unhealthy to live in, in' Of liquors in a date of fer- 
mentation, dangerous to enter, 395. How to purify the air in, ib.d. 

Celj'us, his rules for the prefervation of health, 1 14. 

Chancres, defcribed, 336. Primary, &c. how to treat, 336. 

Charcoal fire, the danger of fleeping in the furn6 of, 39.5. 

Charity, the proper exercife of, 57. 
I Chesfe, as a diet, injurious to health, aza.. 

Cluyne, Dr. his perfuafiveto the ufe of exercife, 86. His judgment (Ti- 
the due quantities of urine, not to be* relied on, 1 08. Strongly re- 
commends iEthiopa mineral in inflammation of the eyes, 308 His 
obfervations on b.irrennefs, 356. note. 

Chilblains, caufe of, 363. How to cure, ibid. 

Chilld-bed women, how to be treated under a miliary fever, 155. 

Qbild -bed fever. See Fe-vs:; 

Qhild-B:rth,\ the feafon of requires due care after the labour pains are 
over, 352. Medical advice to women in labour ibid, ill eft eel of 
collecting a number of women on fuchoccafions, 352 vote. How to 
guard againft the miliary fever, 354. Symptoms of the Puerperal 
fever, 355. Proper treatment of that fever, ibid. General cautions 
for women at this ieafon 355. 

Children, their difeafes generally acute, and delay dangerous, 36. Their 
diforders lefs complicated, and eafiercufred, than thofe of adults, 37. 
Are often the heirs of the difeafes of their parents, ibid. Thofe born, 
of difeafed parents, require peculiar care in the nurfing, 38. Arc. 
often killed or deformed by injudicious cloathing, ibid. How treat- 
ed in Africa, 39, note. The ufaal caufes of deformity in, explained, 
4«. Their clothes ought to be- f ifterAl on with firings, ibid; C 
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oral rule for cic-ithing them. 41. Cleanlinefs, nn important article 
in their drefs ibid. The milk of the mother the moft natural food 
for, ibid. Abfurdity of giving them drugs as their firit food, 42. — 
The bell method of expelling the meconium, i id. How they ought to 
be weaned from the breait, ibid A crult ot bread the belt gum- 
flick tor them, 43. How to prepare bread in their food, ibid. Cau- 
tions as to giving them animal food, ibid. Cautions as to the quan- 
tity of the iood, ibid. Errors in the quality of their food more fre- 
quent than in the quantity, 44. The food of adults improper for 
children, ibid Strong liquors expofe them to inflammatory difor- 
ders, ibid. Ill effedts of unripe fruit, 'ibid. Butter, ibid. Honey, a, 
^holefome article of food for them, ibid. The importance of ex- 
ercife to promote their growth and ftrength, 43 Rules for their ex- 
ercife, ibid. Poverty of parents occafions their negle£r. of children, 
44. The utihtv of exercife demonftrated from the organical flruc-. 
ture of children, ibid Philofophical arguments (hewing the net 
of exercife, ibid. Ought not to be fent to fchool too foon, 46. N01 
be put too foon to labour, 47. D.mcing an excellent exercife 
them. 48. The cold bath, ibid. Want of wholefome air deftri 
to children, 49. To wrap them up clofe in cradles pernicious, ibid*. 
Are treated like plants in a hot houle, 50. The ufual faulty conduct 
of nurfes pointed out ibid. Are crammed with cordials by in< 
riurfes, 51- Eruptions ignorantly treated by nurfes, ibid ] 
Itools the proper treatment of, 52. livery method ought lo be 
taken to m;<ke them ftrong and hardy, ibid. Indications of the fmaj 
pox in, 165. 

Chi cough. See Cough 

Cholera morbus, the diforder denned, with its caufes and fymptoms, 224 
Medical treatment, ibid. 

€hurches % the fcveral circumftances that render the air in, un whole- 
fome, 82. 

Churching of <wsmcn after lying in, a dangerous cuftom, 355. 

Cburcb-yardt) the bad conlequen ces of having them in large towns, 82. 

tities t large, the air in, contaminated by varicus means, 81. The bad 
effects of burying the dead in, ibid. Houfes ought to be ventilated 
daily, 82. The danger attending fmall apartments, ibid. All who 
can ought te deep in the country, ibid. Diforders that large towns 
are peuharly hurtful to, ibid. Cleanlinefs not fofficiently attended 
to in, 95. Should fupplied with plenty of water, 96, note. The 
beft means to guard againft infection in, ibid. 

CLre, Mr. his method of applying faline preparations of mercury ia 
venereal cafes, 339. 

Cleanlinefs , au important article of attention in the drefs of children, 
£9, and to fedentary artifts, 60. Finery in drefs often covers dirt, 
89 Is necfffiry to health, 95. Diforders originating from the 
want of, ibid. Is not fufhcitntly attended to in large towns, 96 — 
&or by country peafants, ibid Great attention paid to, by the an- 
cient Romans, ibid, note. Neceflity of confulting cleanlinefs in 
camps, ibid. Was the principal object of the whole fyftem of the 
Jewifh laws, 96. Is a great part of the religion of the Eaflern 
countries, ibid. Bathing and wafhing greatly conducive to health, 
hi d. Cleanlinefs peculiarly necefiary on board of fhips, ibid, and to 
the fitk, i d. General remarks on, 97. Many diforders may be 
Cuned by cleanlinefs alone^ 117, Tne want o{ t a very general caujfe 
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©f putrid fevers, 148. Is a great pfefervative againft venereal in- 
fection, 342, and againft galling in infants, 357. Cutaneous disor- 
ders proceed from a want of, 415 
Clergy, exhorted to remove popular prejudices againft inocclaticn, 174. 
Might do great good by undertaking the practice of it themfelves,! 77. 
Clothing, the only natural ufe of, 37. That of children, has become a 
fecretart, ibid. Ought to be fattened on infants with firings in Head, 
of pins, 38. Pernicious confequences of (lays, 39. Importance of 
cleanlinets to children, ibid. The due quantity of, dictated by the 
climate, 88. Should be increafed in the decline of life, 89, and 
adapted to the feafon-, ibid Is often hurtful by being made fubfer- 
Vient to the putpofes of vanity, ib d. Pernicious confequences of at- 
tempting to mend the fhape by drefs, ibid. Stays, ibid. ShosSj 
Gariers,' buckles, and other baiuhges, 91. The pert: ction of, to be 
eafy and clean, ibid. General remarks on, ibid. Wet, th 
of, and how to guard againft it, 1 10. 
Ctyiers, proper in an inflammation ot the ftomach, 215. And 
"inflammation of the inteftines, ibid. Oi tobacco imoke, its eXTi 
in procuring a ftool, 219, note. Of Chicken broth falutary in th.: 
cholera morbus, 225. Their ufe in fuppreffion of urine, 232. Ought 
to be frequently adminiftered in the puerperal fever, 552. Of to- 
bacco to excite a vomit, 391. Of tobacco fumes, to itimulate 
inteftines, 393. The general intention of, 44.. Preparation 0] 
emolient clyitcr, ibid. Ifexativeclyfter, ibid. Carminative cl] 
ibid Oily clvfter, ibid. Srtrch cfytter, ibid. Turpentine clyfter^ 42. 
Vinegar clyfter, ibid. 
Celiac pofiion, proper treatment for, 248. 
Coffee berries, recommended in the (tone, 234. 
Cold, extreme, its effects on the human frame, 397. The fudden 
plicacion of heat dangerous in fuch cafes, ibid. How to re. 
frozen or benumbed limbs, ibid. 
Cold Bath. See Butfi. 

Colds, frequently occafioned by imprudent changes cf clothes it the. 
firft approach of fummer, 90, note. Various caufes of, fpec 
1 .3. Their general caufes, 207. Proper regimen on the I 
of, appearing, ibid. Danger^ of neglecting the diforder, ^08. 
chief fecret for avoiding, 209. 
Cclic, different fpecies of, 217. Medical treatment of according it 

fpecies and caufes, 2 1 8. Bilious colic, Hid. Hyfteric' colic, ibid 
Nervous colic, 219. Cautions necefiary to guard r.gainft the nee* 
vous colic, ibid. General advice in colics, ibid. 
Collyria. See Eye-waters. 
Commerce, often imports infectious diforder , 99. Means fuggefted to 

guard againft this danger, ibid, note, 
Confecl:ons, often very needlei'sly compounded, 444. Preparation cf the 
* japonic confedtion, ibid. 
Conferees and Prejertes, general remarks on, and their compofition, 444. 

Of red rofes, 445. Of floes, ibia. Candied orange- p< el, ibid f 
Co'ijlttvtion, good or bad, the foundation of generally laid during in- 
fancy, 1. 
Csnjumptions, the increafe of this diforder may be attributed to herd 
drinking, 92. Who moft liable to, and its caufes, 136. Symptons, 
j 3 7. Regimen, ibid. Riding, ibid. Much benefit 10 be expected 
from going a long voyage, 138. Travelling, ibid. Diet, ibid.^. 
Qre.attSkacy cf : rink in, ibid, Jjjvledical tic; pr. 
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. Nervous, defined, and the perfons moft liable to, 143?^ 

Proper treatment of, ,bid. 

Symptomatic, the treatment of, muft be directed to the 



producing caufe, 144. 

Connjulfiom, why new-born infantsare fo liable to, 39. Thofe preceding 
the eruption in the fmall-pox favourable fymptoms, 166. The gene- 
ral caules of 368. Proper treatment of, ibid. Extraordinary re- 
covery of an infant feemingly killed by, 404. Farther inftrudtions 
in like cafes, ibid. 

Cook, Captain, the circumnavigator, his means of preferving the health 
of his men, 58, note. 

Cookery, the arts of, render many things unwholefome, that are not natu- 
rally fo, 69. Roalfing meat, a wafteful mode 0^429. 

Cordials, ought not to be given to infants, 41. Are the common refuge, 
of nurfes who neglect their duty to children, 52. Are often fatal 
in an inflammation of the ftonrach, 213. When good in the colic, 
216. Ought not to be given to a pregnant woman during labour, 

35 2 - 
Com, damaged, will produce the putrid fever, 148. 

Corns in the feet are occafioned by wearing tight ihoes,' 89. 

Cortex, See Bark. 

X.ojlvvencfs,^ frequent reccurfe to medicines for the prevention of, inju» 
rious to the conftitution, 107. Is rather to be removed by . iet than 
by drugs, ibid. Its general caufes and ill effects, 282. Regimen, 
ibid. Remedies for, 283. 

Cough, the proper remedies for, 206. A platter of Burgundy pitch 
laid between the fhouldcrs an excellent remedy for, ibid. The 
ftomach cough, and cough of the lungs, diftinguiihed, 207. Treat- 
ment for the nervous cough, ibid. 

'Cough, hooping, who molt liable to, with its difpofing caufes, 210. — 
Remedies, 21 1. Is' infectious, ibid. Vomits their ufe, and how to 
adminiiler them to children, ibid. Garlic ointment, a good remedy 
for, 'bid. 

Cou<rb, Phthifieal, incident to fedentary artificers, from their breathing 
confined air, Co. 

Cradles, on many accounts hurtful to children, 49. 

Cramp, proper remedies for, -296. 

Cramp of the ftomach) who moft fubject to, 296. Medical treatment ofj 
ibid. 
' Crotchets, how to ufe for extracting fubftances detained in the gullet, 

389- 
Croup in children, defer ibed, 363. Its fymptoms and proper treatment, 

ibid. 

Cyder, the ill confequence of making it too weak, 70. 

DANCING, an excellent kind of exercife for young perfons, 49. 

Daucusfylveftris. See Carrot. 

Deafnej), when a favourable fymptom in the putrid fever, 149, note.*- 
Methodsof cure, according to its caufes, 310. 

'Beath, the evidences of, fometimes fallacious, and ought not to be too 
foon credited, 388,392,394,404. The means to be ufed for 
the recovery of perfons from, nearly the fame in all cafes, ibid. 

j&ecof/ions, genera) remarks on, 415. Preparation of the decoction of 
althea, ibid. Common decoction, Hid. Of logwood, ibid. Of bark, 
ikii. Compound decoction of bark, 446. Qf farfap'tfilla, ibid, ©f 
tleka, ibid, AVhitc deco&JQn, ibU. 
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Jpsformity, often occafioned by the injudicious manner of drafting chi 
dren, 37. Is feldom found among favage nations, ibid. The uiuai 
caufes of, explained, ibid. 
Dew, night, dangerous to health, no. 

Dtalett-y who moil liable to this diforder, 230. Its caufes and fymp* 
torns, ibid. Regimen, and medical treatment, ibid. Diitinguifhed 
from incontinency of urine, 232. 

Diarrluca. See Loojenefs. 

Diet, will often anfwer all the indications of cure in difeafes, i 15. II- 
luitr.itions, 113. General obfervations on, 413. Improper diet 
affects the mind as well as the body, 414. Vegetable ought to pre- 
ponderate over animal ?ood, ibid. See Alisnent. 

Digejlion, the powers of, equally impaired by repletion or inanition, 72. 

Difeafes, hereditary, cautions to perfons afflicted with, 36. Peculiar dis- 
orders attending particular occupations, 53. Many of them infec- 
tious, 98. The knowledge of, depends more upon' experience and 
obfervation, than upon fcientifical principles, 114. Are to bediftin- 
guifhedby the moft obvious and permanent fympfoms, ibid. The' 
differences of fex, age, and conftitution, to be confidered, ibid. Of 
the mind, to be diftinguiined from thofe of the body, 1 15 . Climate, 
fituation, and occupation, to be attended to, ibid. Other collateral 
circumftances, ibid. Many indications of cure, to be anfwered by 
diet 3lone, ibid. Cures often effected by frefh air, by exercife, or by 
cleanlinefs, 1 1 6 Nervous difeafes, of a complicated nature, and diffi- 
cult to cure, 286. 

Dif.ocationS) (hould be reduced before the fwelling and inflammation 
come on, and how, 381 . Of the jaw, ibid. Of the neck, 383. Of 
the ribs, ibid. Of the fhoulder, ibid. Of the elbow, 383. Of the 
thigh, 384. Of the knees, ancles, and toes, 385. 

Diuretic infuf.onfor the Drcpfy, how to prepare, 262. 

Dog, fymptoms of madncis in. 319. Ought to be carefully preferved 
after biting any ptrfon, to ascertain whether he is mad or not, 320. 
Is often reputed mad. when he is not lb, ibid. Symptoms of" the 
bite of a mad dog ibid. The poifon cannot lie many years dormant 
in the body, as is fuppofed, ibid. Dr. Mead's recepie for the bite, 
32c. The famous Eaft Indian fpecific for, ibid Other recipes, 
ibid. Vinegar of confiderable fervice in this diiorder, ibid Medi- 
cal courfe of treatment, recommended, 322. Regimen, ibid. Dip- 
ping in the fea not to be relied on, 323. Dr Tiflbt s medical courfe 
for the cure of the hydrophobia, ibid. Remarks on the Ormfkiifc 
medicine, 324, note Kittering's fpecific for the Cure of the hydro- 
phobia, 326. 

Dofes of medicines, the relative proportions of, for different ages, 43", 
Dr. Thompfon's table of dofes for different ages, 437, note. 

Drams ought to be avoided by perfons afflicted with nervous diforders, 
287. 

Draught, is the proper form for fuch medicines as are intended for im- 
mediate operation, 447. How to prepare the anodyne draught, ibid. 
Diuretic draught, ibid. Purging draught, ibid. Sweating draught, 
ibid. Vomiting draught, ibid. 

firefs. See Clothing. 

Dri r ki„g t perfons who are feldom intoxicated may neverthelefs injure 
their conftitutions by, 93. The habit of drinking frequently origi- 
nates from misfortunes, 94. Frequently deftroys the power;; of the 
mind, bid. Perfons often forced to it by miihken hofpil 
*cte. Leads to other vice?, c/c, 
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&rcpfy, the feveral distinctions of, with its eiufes, 26 J. Symptoms 
263. Regimen, ibid. Medical treatment, 264. Tapping a fafe 
and fimple operation, 265. 

J)ropJy of the brain. See IVattr in tbt head, 

£)roivmd per/cms, ought not to be ralhly given up for dead, 392 Proper 
trials for the recovery of, ibid. Endeavours ought not to be fufpend- 
ed upon the firft returns of life, 394. Succefa of the Amsterdam 
fociety for the recovery of, 394. 

Drankenni/s. See Intoxication. 

Dumb pcrjovs, may be taught to read, write, and difcourfe, 310, note. 

Dyfentary) where, and when moft prevalent, 246. Its caufes and fymp- 
toms, ibid. Regimen, ibid. Fruit, one of the beft remedies for, 248. 
Proper drink for, ibid. Medical treatment, ibid. Cautions to prevent 
a relapfe, 249. 

*ZAR, the feveral injuries it is liable to, 310. Deafnefs, medicinal treat- 
ment of, according to its caufes, 311. Ought not to be tampered 
with, ibid. 

*$Lar-ach, its caufes and proper treatment for, 253. How to drive infecl* 
out of, ibid. 

'Education of children, fhould be begun at home by the parents, 46, note. 
That of girls hurtful to their confutation; 47. 

Mfflwvia, putrid, will occafion the fpotted fever,, 148. 

Eleilrioity, beneficial in the palfy, 293. 

Electuaries, genera! rules for making, 448. Preparation of lenitive electu- 
ary, ibid. Elf&uary for the dyfeutery, ibid. For the epilepfy, ibid — . 
For the gonorrhoea, ibid. Or the bark, 449. For the piles, Hid. For 
the palfy, ibid. For the rheuiiatif n, ibid. 

Wixir, paregoric, how to prepare, 6;. Sacred elixir, ibid. Stomachic 
elixir, ibid. Acid elixir of vitriol, ibid. 

Empirics, their grofs impofition, and fat-.l effects, 431. 

Mmulfans, their ufe, 44Q. Preparation of the common emuifion, ilid.-A 
Arabic emulfton, ibid. Camphorated emuifion, ibid. E.ouifion of 
gum ammoniac, ibid. Oily emuifion, ibid. 

Tt:?lc?nan, Dr. his account of the German method of recovering perfons 
from fainting fits, 400. 

Sitrcils, See Intejiincs. 

Spiltpff, thediforder defined, 398. Its caufes and fymptoms, ibid. Due 
regimen, i£// Medical treatment, ibid. 

HZrupt ens in children often free them from bad humours, but are mit 
taken and ill-treated by nurfes, 5 1. Ought never to be flopped with- 
out prcper advice, ibid. In fevers, how to be treated, 147, 152, 156, 
: 57. In the fmall-pox, 167, 169. In children, the caufes of, 362. — 
How to cure, 363. 

Bryjipelas, A diforder incident to the laborious, 54. Its caufes explained, 
and who moft fubject to it, 190, 191. Us fymptoms, ibid. Regimen, 
792. Medical treatment, ibid. The fcorbmic eryfipelas, 193. In* 
finiclions forthofe who are fubjett to this diforder, ibid. 

Evacuat.cr.! of the human body, the principal fpecified, 107. By ftool, 
ibid. Urine, icS. Perforation, 109. 

Zxcriife, the importance of, to promote the growth and ftrength of chil- 
dren, 44. All young animals exert their organs of motion as foon as 
they are able, ibid. The utility of, proved from anatonical confidera- 
tions. 45. And from philofophica! deductions, ibid- Military exercife 
recommended for boys, 46. Benefits of dancing, 48. Is better for 
fcdent,.ry perfons under lownefs of fpirits, than the tavern, 60 Gar- 
detaut^ the beft exercife for the fodenfary, 61, Tiolsut, ought net to 
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hs taken immediately after a full meal, 65. Is as neceffary a9 food fot 
the prefervation of health, 85. Our love of activity, an evidence of 
its utility, i&V. Indolence relaxes the folids, ibid. The indulgence 
of carriages as abfurd as pernicious, *'£/'</. Is ahnoft the only cure for 
glandular obstructions, 86. Will prevent and remove thofe diford^rs 
that medicine cannot cure, ibid. Is the beft cure for complaints in 
the ftornach, 87. How to be taken within doors, when not to he- 
done in the open air, ibid. Active fports better than fedentary a rou fo- 
ments, ibid Thegoff, abetter exescife than cricket, ibid, note. Ex- 
crcife flvuld not be extended to fatigue, ibid. Is as neceffary for the 
wind as for the body, 107. Is often of more efficacy than any medi- 
cine whatever, 117. The beft mode of taking it in a confumptiou* 
138. Is of the greateft importance in a dropfy, 262, Mufcular, for 
the gout, 266. is neceflary for the afthmatic, 278. Is fuperior to all 
roedi cine in nervous diforders, 286. And in the palfy, 292. Is prop- 
er for pregnant women, unlefs they are of a very delicate texture, 350. 
Want of, the occafion of rickets in children, 367. 
ExtraSs, general rules for making ; but are more conveniently purcha fed 

ready made, 450. 
Eyes, inflammation of, its general caufes, 196. Symptoms, ibid. Medu 
cal treatment, 107. How to be treated when it proceeds from a fcro-- 
phulous habit, 198- Advice to thofe who are fubjett to this com- 
plaint, 99. Arefubject to many difeafes which are difficult to cure* 
308. The means by which they are frequently injured, ibid. Qenerat 
means of prevention, 309. The feveral diforders o/, with their medi- 
cal treatment, 310. 
Eye-waters, general remarks on, ~.nd their principal intentions, 443. Col- 
lynum of alum, ibid. Vitriolic collyrium, ibid. Gollyrium of lead> 
ibid. 
FAINTING FITS, how to cure, 297, 398. Cautions to perfons fubje& v 

to them, 400. 
F ailing ficknefs . See Mpilfpfy. 
Fa/ling, long, injurious to thofe v?ho labour hard, 56. Is hurtful both 

to old and young, 73. 
Fathers, culpably inattentive to the management of their children, 35. 
Their irregular lives often injure the constitution of their children, 36. 
Fear, the influence of, very great, in occafioning and aggravating diP 

eafes, 102. Its various operations, 103. 
Feet, injured by wearing tight fhoes, 90. The wafhing of, an agreeable 
article of cleanlinefs, 97. Wet, the danger of, 97. Bathing them in 
warm w?ter, a good remedy in a cold, 207. And in the hooping 
cough, 21 1. 
Fermentation, the vapour of liquors in a flare of, noxious, 395. 
Fevers, of a bad kind, often occafioned among labourers by poor livings 
55. Frequently attacks fedentary perfons after hard drinking, 6 1.— 
Nervous, often the confequence of intenfe ftudy, 63. Putrid and ma- 
lignant, often occafioned by want of cleanlinefs, 95. The moft ge-neraJ 
ca ufe of, enumerated, 117. The diftinguifhing fy mptoms of, ibid. — 
The fcvtr?\ fpecies of, ibid. Is an eff eel of nature, which ought to be 
affifred, 118. How this is to be done, ibid. Cordials and fweatmeat'i- 
improper in, 1 19. Frefh air of great importance in, ibid. The mind 
of the patient ought not to be alarmed with religious terrors, ibid.— 
Cautions aj to bleeding and fweating in, ibid, 12c Longings in, and 
the calls of nature, defcrvs attention, ibid. Cautions to prevent a r< 
lapf?, ibid. 

acute continual;, who rcpfl liabl? to, 127. Caufe?, ibid. Syml 
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toms, ibid. Regimen, ibid. Medical treatment, 125. Symptoms fa- 
vourable and unfavourable, ibid. Regimen to be ubferved during re-* 
covery, ibid. 

/Fever, bilious, general time of its appearance, 1 89. Proper treatment of, 
ace ording to its fymptoms, ihid. 

Fever, intermitting. See Ague. 

Fever, miliary, from what t;ie name derived, and its general appearance?, 
153. Who moil liable to it, ibid. Caufes, ibid. Symptoms, 154.— 
Regimen, ibid. Account of a miliary fever at Strafburg, 155, note — 
Proper medical treatment, ibid Cautions for avoiding this diforder, 
156. How to prevent, in child-bed-women, 353. 

.Fever, milk. How to prevent, 353. 

Fever, nervous, why more common now than formerly, and who mo 
Jiabletoit, 145. Its caufes, ibid. Symptoms and proper regimen, 
146 Medical treatment, ihid. 

Fever, puerperal, or childbed, the time of its attack, and fymptoms, 354. 
Medical treatment of, 355. Cautions for the prevention of this fever, 

35 6 - 
Fever, putrid, is of a peflilential nature, and who mod liable to it, 149. 

Irs general caufes, ibid. Symptoms, ibid. Other fevers may be con- 
verted to this, by improper treatment, 150. Favourable and un- 
favourable fymptoms of, -bid. Regimen, 151. Medical treatment, 
152. cautions for the prevention of this diforder, 153. 

Fever, remitting, derivation of its name, 157. Its caufes and fymptoms, 
ibid. Proper regimen, 158. Medical treatment, ibid. Cautions for 
avoiding this fever, 159. 

Fever, fcarlet, why fo named, and its ufual feafon of attack, 189. Prop, 
er treatment of, ibid. Is fometimes attended with putrid and malig- 
nant fymptoms, ibid. Medicines adapted to this ftage of the malady, 
ibid. Hiltory of a fever of this kind at Edinburgh, ibid. vote. 

Fever, fecondary, in the fmall-pox, proper treatment of, 170. 

Fever, yellow, definition, 160 Its caufes, 161. Symptoms, ?£/</. Regiv 
men, 162. Preventative, 163. Medicine, 164. 

Flatulencies in the ftomach, remedies againft, 299. The feveral caufes of, 
ibid. Medical treatment of, 300, 

Flatulent colic, its caufes, and feat of the diforder, 217. Remedies for, 
ib,d. 

Flower -de- luce, the yellow water, the root of, recommended for the 
tooth-ach, 252. 

Fluor alhus defcribed, with its proper treatment, 346. 

Fomentations, how to make and apply, 450. General intentions of ibid. 
Anodyne fomentation, ibid. Aromatic fomentation, ibia. Common 
fomentation, Hid. Emolient fomentation, ibid. Strengthening 
fomentation, ibid. 

Food. See Aliment. 

Forgivenefs of injuries, ought to be pradVifed from a regard to our own 
health, 10 1. 

Fratlures. See Bones, broken. 

Frozen lim's, how to recover, 397. 

Fruit, unripe, very hurtful to children, 42. Ripe, one of the beft medi- 
cines, both fir the prevention and cure of a dyfentery, 244. Fruits 
occafional fubflitutes for bread, 424. The plantain tree ufed for 
that purpofe in warm climates, idid. Yams, a proper fubftitute for 
bread in the Weft- Indies, ibid. 

Funerals, the great number of vifitors attending them, dangerous to 
their health, yj. 
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-GRILLING, in infants, the caufe and cure of, 
Gangrene, proper trett nent of, 373. 

Gardening, a wholefone amufement for fedentary pe*fons, 61 
Gargles for the threat, how to make, 2.01, 203. General intentions of* 
451 Method of making the attenuating gargle, ibid. Common 
girgle, it id. Detergent g-rgle, ;' id. Emollient gargle, Hid. For 
the mouth of infants n t.\e thrufh, 358. 

Garlic ointment, a N >rth-Britifh remedy for the hooping-cough, how t» 
apply it, 212. 

Generals of armie,, how they ought to confult the health of the men thejf 
command, ;6. 

Gilders. See Miners. 

Ginger, fyrup of, how to prepare, 463. 

Girls, The common mode of education prejudicial to their conftitution, 
47. Means of rectifying it recommended, ibid. 

f&leet, howoccaiioned, and its fymptoms, 333. Method of cure, Hid — - 
Regimen, 334. Obftinate gleets cured by mercurial inunftions, ibid. 
How to apply bougies, it id. 

Glover, Mr. his courfe of treatment for the recovery of a hanged man y 
403. 

Gonorrhoea, virulent, the nature of, and its fymptoms, 328. Regimen, 
329. Medical treatment, ibid. Is often cured by aftringent injec- 
tions, 330. Cooling purges always proper in, Hid. Mercury feldom 
neceffary in a gonorrhoea, 331. How to adminifter it when need- 
ful, i id. 

Goulard, M. preparation of his celebrated extraft of Saturn, 450. Hts 
various applications of it, * id. 

Gout, the general caufes of, 264. How to treat a loofenefs occafioned by 
repelling it from the extremiti- s, 265. The fources of this diforder, 
anditsfy.r.ptoms, ibid. Regimen for, ibid. Wool the beft external 
application in, 266. Why there are fo many noftrums for, 266, 
267. Proper u edicine after the fit, ibid. Proper regimen in the in- 
tervals between firs to keep off their return, ibid. How to remove it 
irom the nobler parts to the extremities, 268. General cautions to 
preve- t danger hy mifhking it for other diforders, Hid. M. Cadet de 
V.'ux's prefcription, 268, note. 

Grain, various kinds <-f, when boiled, a good fubftitute for bread, 417. 

Gravel, how formed in the bladder, 108. How diftinguifhed from the 
ftone, 233. C ufes and iymptoms, ibid. Regimen, ;/*'</. Medical 
treat pent, 234. 

Green- fuknefs, originates in indolence, 346. 

Grief, ifs erf" ds permanent, and often fatal, 104. Danger of the mind 
dwelling long upon one fubje£t, efpeciallyof a difagreeable nature, Hit , 
The mind requires exercife as well as the body, 105. Innocent 
amufe^eotsnot to be neglected, ibid. Is produftive of nervous dif- 
eafes, 286. 

Gripes in infants, proper treatment of, 361. 

Qitaiacum, gum, a good remedy for the quinf, , 201 ; and the rheumatifm, 

Gullet, how to remove fubftances detained in, 389. Cautions for the u& 
of crotchet* with this intention, 390. Other mechanical expe:ient?, 
ibid. Treatment if the obftruaion cannot be removed, 391. 

Gums vf children, application to, during teething, and hew to cut them, 

365.366. 
(%ttafcrena, proper treatment of, 308. 
M &MOPTOE, Spitting of blood. Sec Blood. 
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Hemorrhage;. $ce Elcsg. 

Uorrexogate water, an excellent medicine for expelling worms, 2:7. And 
or the jaundice, 360. In the fcnrvy, 272. 

Head-ach, the fpecies of, diftinguimed, 24.9. Caufes of, i'id. Regimen, 
itd. M-edica! treatment, 259 

Health of the people in general, a proper objecl of attention for the magis- 
trates, x. Outjhr to be attended to in matrimoni .1 contrails, 35. Is 
often laboured for after it is deftr lyed, 66. Rales given by Celfus for 
prefervation of, 1 14 

'{lean-urn, the nature of this diforder, with its cauf.s, and remedies for 
2.13, 284. 

extreme, how t 1 recover perfons overcome by, 398. 

Hillock, a good remedy in the king s evil, 275. Is recommended by Dr. 
Sinrck for the cure of cancer?, 3x5. 

Hemp-feed, a deco&ion of, good in the jaundice, and how t« prepare it, 
26c. 

Hickup, its caufes, and method of treatment, 295. 

Hofman, his rules for guarding child-bed women against the miliary 
fever, 353. f % 

Hcnei, a whotefonae article of food for children, 43. is recommended 
i- the ft one, .133. 

Hcoping-cou^h. See Cough. 

Horje-radijh, the chewing of, will reficre fenfibility to the organs of tafte 
when injured, 3 i£. 

Hofpltds, the want of fresh air in, more dangerous to the patients than 
their diforders, 82. Cleanlinefs peculiarly necefT.iiy in, 99. Often 
fpread infection by heing fituated in the middle of populous towns, 
100. How they (right he rendered proper receptacles for the fick. 
. Particularly \\\ iife£lious diforders, h id. The fick in, ought 
not to be crowded together, 168, note. 

Hhufes, inftead of contrivances to make them clofe and warm ought to 
be regularly ventilated, 81. In rnarlhy fituations unwholefome, 82.— 
Ought to be built in a dry iltuation, 111. Danger of inhabit'ng new- 
built houfes before thoroughly dry, Hid. Are often rendered da>r>p by 
unfeafonable cleanlinefs, hid. Are dangerous when kept too clofe and 
hot, 1 1 3. 

4Iujband;nen, the peculiar diforders they are expofed to, from the vicifll- 
tudes of the weather, 54. 

Huxham, Dr. recommends the ftudy of the dietetic part of medicine, jy 

Hydrocephalus. See Dr pjy. 

Hydrophobia, Dr. Tiffot's method of curing, 323. Kittering's Specific, 
326. 

II drops peilori;. See Dtopfy. 

Hjpocbondr ac affeditms, frequently produced by intenfe fludy, 64. Theif 
caufts, and who molt fubjed to them, 303. The general intentions 
of cure, i id. Regimen, 304. 

■Uyjierics, a difirder produced by the habitual ufeofte?, 70. General 

- caufes of, 301. Symptoms, ibid. Proper treatment of, Hid. Regi- 
men, 302. Medicines adapted to, i'ia. 

U,'/?ei\c colic, fy-riptoms and treatment of, 717. 

;, why malignant fevers are ofttn generated in them, 82. Often 
fpreari an infedlion by being fituated in the middle of populous towns, 
99 Ought to be removed, / id. 

faain,yi. his relation of the r-covery of an overlaid infant, 402. ^nd 
of a ' ■ 1 who had hanged himfelf, Hid. 

tkt, the. diff erentftagrs of its *ppearancfj with the caufes of ih% 
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cT Her, z^, 260. Symptoms, and regimen, ibid. Medical treat- 
it,/' id. 

' its -ark. See Bark. 

le wh >le fyften of their laws tending to promote cleanlinefs^ 
' ;7- 

fan, particular kind of inflammation in the inteftines, 214. 
in the bread, in confumprions, How to make it break inwardly, 
[charged by other' means, 142. Impofthumes after 
<, proper treat oentof, 172. 
■f urine di tinguifh.-d from a diabetes, 232. Experiment fot 

- - > /equince of intenfe ftudy, 64. General caufes, and 

- ,,28-5. 

»ad tffe&s dn the conflitution, 85. Occafion glandular 
s, 85. Til confluences of too much indu'gence in bed, 
• •) r ; nt of vice, 87. Caufe of moft nervous dif rders, 303. 

(qua Ution '>f a g >od or bad conftitution, generally laid in 

■■ of life, 33 

rtv tneh tlf f thofe born in Great-Britain die under twelve 

\ge, 32. Per*'ih mottly by art, /' id. Ought not to be furkled 

e< en»* id. Importance of their being nurfcd by their 

r id. Ofre ■• 1 >fe their lives, or become deformed, by errors in 

th , 36. H"w tHe art of bandaging them became the prov- 

- ie midwife^rfi^ Hrtw treated in Africa, 37, note Philofophical 
itions or their organicalftruclure, and on the caufes of deformi- 

ibid Why t^ey fo frequently die of co vulfions, 38 Why ex- 

; to fevers", i id. And colds, 39 Rules for their drefs, i id. 

ibid. Rerleclio s on toe many evi's the are expofed to 
Why their firft dif >rders are in their bowels, i id. How to 

ifc th ir ' s weis, /' id The meconium, i id T rufh, 358. 

M-s, ibid. Gripes, ibid. GiUing and excoriations, 359. 'Stop* 
; of the nofe, 360. Vomiti g,i id: Loofenefs, 361. Eruptions 

ibid, Scabbed beads, 362. Chilblain, 363. The croup, ibid 

Tn thing 365 Rickets, 366. Co nvulfions, 368 Water in the 
hea , 369. H w ro recov -r infants feemingly dea^, 400 Ought 
neve* to fleep t e i me b-ds with their mothers or nu As, 402, note. 
L fe of the recovery of an overl id infant, 403. C fe of ,m infant 
feemingly ki'Je i by aftrong convulfion fit, and recovered, 404. See 
C .jidren. 
I>;fccI/oi, hed-.nger of. incurred by injudicious or unneceflary attend- 
ant ? on the fir k, 100. And on funerals, ibid. Is often communica- 
ted by dot h s, 99. Is frequently imported, ibid. Is fprcad by h«f- 
pit lsa .d jails b-Mng fituated \.t the middle of populous towns, 100. 
H w to prevent infeflijn in fick chambers, id. Phyficians liabie to 
fpre^d infection, Hid, note. In what refpecls the fpreading of infection 
mig;ht be checked by the ma iftrates, ;' id. Bleeding and purging in- 
creafe t>e d-ingerof, by debilitating the body, 153. S all-ptx, 165. 
Inflammations, hew the laborious part of- mankind expofe themfslves to 

5$. Proper treat nent of, 373. 
I flimmition of the Bladder. S e Bladder. 

of the brain. See Br^in. 

of the eyes. See Eyes. 

■ -.f the int ftines. ee Interlines; 

of the kidneys. See Kidneys. 

- of the liver. See Liver. 



of the lungs. See Peripneumony»' 
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————— of the ftomach. See Stomach. 



— of the throat. See Qutnfey. 
of the worrib. See Womb. 



Infufion, advantages of over deco&ions, 451. How to obtain rich infu- 
fion from weak vegetables,? id. Preparation of the bitter infufion, 
ibid, Infufion of the bark, ibid, lnfufion of carduus, it id. Of !in- 
feed, ibid. Of rofes, Hid. Of tamnrinds, and fenna, Hid. Spanifh 
infufion, 453. For the palfy, i id. 
Inns, the great danger of meeting with damp beds in them, in. The 

fheets in, how treated to fave warning, Hid. 
Innoculation of the fm all pox more favourably received here than in 
neighbouring countries, 172. Cannot prove of a general utility while 
kept in the hands of a few, ibid. No myftery in the procefs, 173.-— 
May fafely be performed by parents or nurfes, Hid. Various methods 
of doing it, ibid. The clergy exhorted ro remove the prejudice 
againft the operation, 174. Arg ments *ited from Dr. Mackenzie in 
javour of inoculation, 175, note. Ought to be rendered univtrfal 
176. Means of extendi-g the pratticeof, 175. Two obftacles to the 
progrefs of, ftated, 178. Might be performed by clergymen, or by- 
parents theoifelves, ibid. The proper feafons and age for performing 
it, 178. Will often mend the habit of body, ibid. Neceffary prepa- 
ration and regimen for, ibid, 

Qf the Cow-p< x, 179, 185. 

Infecls, when they creep into the ear, how to force them out, 253. Poifon- 

ous,the bites of, how to be treated, 324. 
Intempe ance, one great caufe of the difeafes of feamen, 57. The danger 
of, argued from the conftru&ion of the human body, 91. The analogy 
in the nourifhment of plants and animals, ibid. Is the abufe of nat- 
ural paflions, ibid. In diet, ibid. In liquor and carnal pleafures, 92, 
The bad confequences of, involve whole families, ibid' EfFedls of 
drunkennefs on the conftitution, Hid Perfons who feldom get 
drunk, may neverthelefs injure their conftitution, by drink, Hid. The 
habit of drinking frequentlv acquired under misfortunes, 93- Is pe- 
culi irly hurtful to young perfons, 94. Leads to all other vices, ilid. 
Inter mitt ' ng Fewer. See Ague. 

Intejl nesy 1 flammation of, general caufes from whence it proceeds, 21 j. 
1 he fymptoms, regimen, and medical treatment, 216. Cautions to 
guard againft it, 217. 
Intoxication produces a fever, 91. Fatal confequences of a daily repetition 
of this vice, ibid. Perfons who feldom get drunk may neverthelefs in- 
jure their conftitution by drinking, 92. Getting drunk, a hazardous 
remedy for a cold, 207. Often produces fatal effedts, 401. Proper 
cautions for treating perfons in liquor, ibid. The fafeft drink after a 
debauch, ibid. Remarkable cafe, ilid. 
Johnson, Dr. extraordinary recovery of an infant feemingly killed by a 

ftrong convulfion fit, related by, 404. 
Jjjues, how to make them take the beft efFe£l, 291. 
Itch, the nature and fymptoTis of this difeafe described, 276. Sulphur, 
the b p ft remedy againft, 277. Great danger of the injudicious ufe of 
mercurial preparations for, ibid. Cleanlinefs the beft prefervative 
?gainft, 278, note. 
Juleps, the fcrtn of, explained, 453. Preparation of the camphorated 
julep, /'/'i Cordi .1 julep, Hid. Expectorating julep, Hid. Mufk 
julep, 7 ii. Sa'ine julep, i id. Vomiting julep, i id- 
gERsMES MINERAL, recommended by Dr. Duplanil, for the Hooping* 
coogh, 212, note 
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Kidneys, inflammation of, its general caufes, 220. Ttsfymptoms and prop- 
er regimen, i'id. Medical treatment, i'id. Where it proceeds from 
the ftone and gravel, 221. Cautions for thofe fubj^ft to this diforder 
i' id. See Gr is el. 

King; s evil. S?e Scrotbula. 

LABORIOUS E IPLOrfaENTS, the peculiar diforde-s incident to, 54, 
Tie folly of nen emulating each other in trials of ftre ngth, i id. Dif- 
advmtages attending th-ir diet, 55. H.^w they exp' f. themfelves to 
infl ammatiops, ibid D • ger >ffle ping in the (an, ibid.- Long fart- 
ing hurtful to the nj i id. Injuries arifing from poor living, Hid. — 
Ma iy cf the dif.-nfes of labourers, not only occafioned but aggravated 
by poverty, 56. 

Labour (liquid not heimpofed too early on children, 47. 

Labour in child-bed, o edical advice for, 351. lnconveniencies cf collecTr 
ing a number of women at, 352, note. 

Laudanum, its efficacy in fits of an ague, in, note How to be adminif- 
tered in -a cholera morbus, 225. In a loofenefg, 226 In a diabetes, 
231. Whet nroper for the head-ach, 249. H >* to apply, for the 
tooth-ach, 250. Will eafe pain in the gout, 266. How to adminifter 
for the cramp in the ftomach, 2:6 Is good for flatulencies, 299 Ef- 
fects of an over dofe of, }2t. M dical treatment in this cafe, i.id. 

Leading- firings, i ijurious to young children, 4).. 

Leeches m.y be fucctfsful'y applied to inflamed tefticles, 334, note. And 
to difperfe buboes, i id, note. Are proper to apply to to children where 
inflammations appear in teething, 365. Objections t» bleeding with 
them, 372 

Leeks, a proper ingredient in foups, 430. 

Lemons, Sec Orang s. 

Leprofy, why h-fs frequent in this country now than formerly, 274. P^p- 
quires the fame treatment as the fcurvy, i'id. 

Lientery proper treatment for, 248. 

Life may frequently be reftored when the appearances of it are (\\i- 
pended by fudden cafualties, 3S8, 392, 403. 

Lightning, perfons apparently killed by, might poffibly be recovered by 
the ufe of proper means 405 

Lime-ivater, recommended to prevent gravel in the kidneys from degene- 
roting to the ftone in the bladder, 233. Is a good remedy for worms, 
257. Happy effects of in the cure of obftinate ulcers, 380, 

Lind, Dr. his prescription to abate fits of an ague, 122., note. His direc- 
tions for treatment of patients uider putrid remitting fevers, 157, 
note. 

Liniment, (ox burns, preparation of, 456 White liniment, ibid. For the 
pil-s, ibid. Volatile li liment, ibid. 

Liquors ftrong, expofe children to inflammatory diforders, 43. Fer- 
mented, the qualities of, examined, 71. The bad confequences of 
making them too weak, i id. Why all families ought to prepare 
their own liquors, ibid. Cold, the danger of drinkitg, when a perfon 
is hot, 1 1 2. 

iver, fcirrhous, produced by fedentary employments, 62. 
iver, inflammation of, its caufes and fymptoms, 223 Regimen and 
medical treatment, 224. Abfcefs in, how to be treated, ibid. Cau- 
tions in the event of a fcirrhous being formed, ibid. 

. belia, an American plant ufed by the natives in the venereal difsafer, 

34 1 - 
i :hia, 1 fupprtffion ' f, how to be treated, 353. 

1 ktd Jav.\ tee 'Tetanus. 
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Longings, in difeafes, are the calls of nature, and often point out what 
mav be of re .1 uf-, 1 1 j 

Loojenejs, habitual, general direction for perfons fubjeft to, 108. Its 
gener<l cau r es, 224. A periodical loofenefs cuig'U ever to be flop- 
ped, 225 Medical treatment of, according to its various caufes, ibid. 
Means of checking it when neceflary, 226. In children, proper treat- 
ment of, 361. 

Love, why perhaps the ftrongeft of all the paffions, 105. Is not rapid 
in its progrefs, and may therefore be guarded agiiinft at its co n- 
roencement, ibid* To pretend to it for amufement, cruelty to the 
objecl, ibid. Children often real martyrs between inclination and 
duty, 106, note. 

Lues, coufir >>ed, fymptorr.s of, 538. Mercury the only certain remedy 
known in Europe for this difeafe, 33). Saline preparations of mercu- 
ry more efficacious than the ointment, ibid. How to adminifter cor- 
rofive fublimate, 340. American method of curing this difeafe, ibid. 

Lungs, injured by artifts working in bending poftures, 59. Studious per- 
fons liable to confumptians of, 63. 

Luxury, highly injurious to the organs of tafte and fmell, 311. 

MACKENZIE, Dr. his arguments in favour of inoculating in the fmall- 
pox, 175, note 

Mad Dog. See Dog. 

Magnefia alia, a remedy for the heart-burn, 28$. Is the heft medicine in 
all cafes of acidity, 359 

Magnets, artificial, their reputed virtue in the tooth-ach, 251. 

M:tlt liquors hurtful in the afthma, 278. S:e Beer 

Man, why inferior to brutes in the management of his young, 33. Was 
never intended to be idle, 35. 

Manufactures, the growth of, produced the rickets in children, 47 More 
favourable to riches tha^ to health, 47. Some, injurious to health by 
confining artifts in unwholefome air, 53. Cautions to the workmen, 
ibid. Compared with agriculture, 5 Are injurious to, health from 
artifts being crowded together, 60 And from their working in con- 
fined poftures, ibt A C utior.s cfFered to fedentary artifts, 61. Seden- 
tary arts better fuited to women than to men, 86, note 

Matrimony ought not to be contracted without a due attention to health 
and form, 35. 

Mead, Dr his famous recipe for the bite of a mad dog, 321 His charac- 
ter as a phyficia-i, ibid, note. % 

Meals ou^ht to be taken at regular times, 74. Rsafons for this uni- 
formity, ibid. 

Meajles, have great affinity with the fmall-pox, 186 Caufe and fymp- 
toms, ibid. Proper regimen and medicine, 187. Inoculation of, 
might prove very f.ilutary, 188, note. 

Mechanics ought to employ their leifure hours in gardening, 62. 

Meconium, the beft mode of expelling it, 358. 

Medicine, the origin of the art of, it. The operation of, doubtful at beft, 
ibid. Is made a myftery of, by its profeflbrs, 15. T : e ftudy of, ne- 
glecled by gentlemen, 16 This ignorance lays men open to pretend- 
ers,./^. Ought to be generally underftood, ibid. A diffufion of the 
knowledge of, would deftroy quackery, 1 8. Objections to the cultiva- 
tion of medical knowledge anfwered, ibid. The theory of, can- never 
fupp'.y the want of experience and obfervation, 33. 

Medicines, have more virtue attributed to them than they deferve, 1 15 -— 
Ought not to be adminiftered by the ignorant, nor without caution, 
116. V.\;ntef flerfeycrancein theufe of, one reifon why chronic cfif- 
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cafesare fo'feldom cured, 270 Many retained, which owe their repu- 
tation to credulity, 457. Are multiplied and compounded in propor- 
tion to ignorance ot the caufes ana nature of difeafes, ilid, Difad- 
vantages of co> pounded medicir.es, ibid. Are often adulterated for 
the fake of colour, 436. The relative proportions of, for different ages,, 
437 A lift of medical preparations as ought to be kept for private, 
pr.cYio , 438 
Melancholy, religious, its effetts, 106. Leads to fuicide, ibid. Defined, 
witi its caufes, 289, 290. Symptoms and regimen, ibid. Medical 
treatment, 291 
Menjlrual difcharge in women, the commencement and decline of, the 
moft critical period of their liv^s, 345. Confinement injurious to 
growing yom.g women, ibd a> d tight lacing for a fine fhape, 346. 
Symptoms of the firft appea<anceof this difcharge, ibid.' O jefts of 
attention in regi "en at this time, ibid. Ought to he reftrred when- 
ever unnaturally obftrucled, and how, 347 Wren an obftruttion 
proceeds from another malady* the firft caufe is to be removed, ibid. 
Treatment under a redundancy 'of the difchar e, 348-. Regimen and 
medicine proper at toe final decline of the me 'Yes, 349. 
Rlercury may ne given in defperate cafes of an i ft. m nation of the intes? 
tines, cijf. C utio s for adminiftenng it, ibid, *ote. Great caution, 
necefTary in ufing mercurial preparations for the itch, 276 Is feldom 
necefTary in a gonorrhoea, 32 ■;. How to adminifter it when needful 
in that diforder, ibid. Solution of mercury, how to make, 330, note. 
Is the only certain remedy known in Europe for the cure of a confirm- 
ed lues, 338. Saline preparations of, more efficacious than the mercu- 
rial ointment, ibta H w to adminifter corrofive fublimate in venereal 
cafes, 339. NecefTary cautions in the ufe of mercury, 340. Proper 
feafoi.s tv>r entering ■ n.a courfe of, 34s. Preparations for, ibid. Regi- 
men under a co.urfe of ', ibid. 
Mezereon root, a p,w<rful afliftant in venereal cafes, ibid. 
Midwifery, ought not to be allowed to be pra&ifed by any woman not 

pr p rly qualified, 3.51, note. 
Midlives, hiftorical view of the profeffion, 36. How they became in- 
truiied with the cave of bandaging infants, with the ill effects of their 
attempts at dexterity in this office, 37. lnftances of their rafhnei's 
. and officious ignora ce, 357, note. 
Mitti-'*ry Fever. See Fever. 

Mill:, tnat of the mother, the moft natural food for an infant, 42 Cow's 
rr.iik, better unboiled th*an boiled, 42 Is a good antidote againft the 
fcurvy, 43 Of more value in confumptions than the whole Materia 
Mtdica, 1 38. Its great efficacy in the fcurvy, 272. A milk diet prop- 
er both for men and women, in cafes ot barrennefs, 356. 
Milk Fever. See Fever 

Millipedes, how to adminifter for the hooping-cough, 211. 
Mind, difeafes of, to be diftinguifhed from thofe of the body, 115. See 

tajfiom . 
Miners, expofed to injuries from unwholefome air, and mineral particles, 

53. dutions to, ibid. 
Mtnerdl waters, the dagger of drinking them in too large quantities, 
230. Are or coi filer ible fervice in weakntfs of the ftomach, 234?.— 
Cautions concerning the drinking of, 406. 
Mixtures, gener -.1 remarks on this form ot medicine, 454. Compofition 
of the aftri igent mixture, ibid. Diuretic mixture, ibid. Lax tire ab- 
forbent mixture, ibid. Saline mixture, ihid. Squill mixture, ibirt. 
Molajfes, an intoxicati. £ fpirit much ufsd by the common people atflid- 
inbargh, 94, note. 
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Mothers, prepofterous, when they think it below them to nurfe their own 
children, 33 U-.der what circumftances they may t>e really unfit to 
perform 1 s t;- fk, ibid Importance of thier fiukling their own chil- 
dren, 32, hot*. Delicate mothers produce unhealthy fhort-lived chil- 
dren, 35. Their milk, the heft food for children, 39. Ought to give 
their children proper exe-cife, 46, and air, 49. 

Mouth, cautions again ft putting pins or other dangerous articles into, 
32 • 

Mujcular exernfe a cure for the gout, 265. 

Mujhrooms, a dangt rous article of food, as other fungufes are often gath- 
er ri inftead of them, 325. 

Mafic, the performance or, recommended as a proper amufement for ftu- 
dious perfo s, 66. 

Mujk, extraordinary eff dls produced by, under particular circumftances, 
in tbt nervous fever, 147 Is a %c^<$ remedy in the epilepfy, 293. — 
A-id for the hickup, 2 5. Deafnefs cured by, 310. 

Mufiard, white, a §• od remedy in the rbeumatifm, 260. 

NATURAL hiftory, the itudy of, neaffary to the improvement of agri- 
culture, 13. 

'Nervous <\'<tecSe , >, the moft complicated and difficult to cure of all others, 
286 General cufes of, 287. Symptoms of, ibid. Regimen, 288. — 
Medical treatment, 289. A cure onl) to he expected fiom re^.nen, 
bid. The flveral fyn ptoms of, though differently named, all modifi- 
cations of the fame difeafe, 2',o. 

Nervous colic, its caufe and fymptoms, 217. Medical treatment of, ibid. 

Nervous *ever. See Fever. 

Night-mare, its caufes and fymptoms defcribed, 2 6. Proper treatment 
cf, 2 ,7. 

Nitre, purified, its good effefls in a quinfey, 199. Isan efficacious reme- 
dyifor the dropfy, 262. Promotes urine and perfpir tion, 2,1 

Nofe, ulcer in, how to cure, 311. , Stoppage of, in children, how to cure, 
360 Se; Bleeding at. 

Nurfes, their fuperftitious prejudices in bathing of children, 48. The 
only certain evidence of a good one, 50. Their ufu<tl fruits pointed 
out, 51. Adminifter cordials to remedy their negleft of duty towards 
children, ibid. Their miftaken treatment of eruptions, ibid. And 
loofe ftools, 52, are apt to concealthe diforders of children that arife 
from their own negligence, ibid- Ought to be punifhed for the mif- 
fortunes they thus occafion, ibid. Se-fihle, often able to difcover dif- 
eafes fooner than perfons bred to phviir, 114. Are liable to catch the 
fmall pox again from thrfe they nurfe in tht. t diforder, 167, note. 

Nurfery ought to he the large ft and beft aired room in a houfc, 49. 

OAT'S and barley, more wholefome when boi'ed, 420. 

Oatmeal, frequently made into bread, and peafants fed on it, are healthy 
and ro' uft, 420, 421. Errorecufly fuppofed to occafion fkin difeafes, 
i< id. O-tmeal .wid 1 ilk a proper food for children, ibid. 

Oil, an antiHnte to the injuries arifi' g from working in mines or metals, 
53. Salad oil, the b. ft application to the bite of a wafp or bee, 324.— 
Cat ph><r .ted, how to prepare, 456. 

Oils, fflential, of vegetaHhs, th pr< per menftruum for, 461. 

Ointment for the itch, 277 Ufe of ointments when applied to wounds 
and fores 455. Preparation of yellow bafilicum, ibid. Ointment of 
Calamine, ibm. E '■•olient ointment, ibid. Eye ointment, tbid. IfTue 
ointwenr, ibid. Ointment of lead* sbia. Mercurial ointment, il;d.~* 
Oi tmer t of fu-phur, ibid* White ointment; ibid. See LinimtnU 

phulmia. Set-fye. 
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Opiates, efficacious in a cholera mor us, 436. In a diabetes, 230. When 
proper for the head-ach, 248. Recommended for the tooth-ach, 249. 
Are delufive remedies in nervous difeafes, 287. See Laudanum: 

Orange and lemon peel, how to candy, 445. How to preferve orange 
and lemon juice in the form of fyrup, 463. 

Ormjkirk medicine for the bite of a mad-dog, remarks on, 321, note. 

Qx.crate, the mod proper external application in a fracture, 384. 

Oy/iers of great fervice in confumptions, 141, note, 

POINTERS. See Miners. 

Palfy, the nature of this diforder explained, 291. Its caufes* ibid. Med* 
ical treatment, 292. 

Paraphrenitis, its fymptomsand treatment, 134. 

Parents, their interefted views in the difpofal of their children in marri- 
age, often a fource of bitter repentance, 106, note. See Fathers and 

Mothers. 

Par/nips, a nourifhing food, 427. 

PaJJions, intemperancethe abufe of, 93. Have great influence both in the 
caufe and cure ofdifeaf.s, 105. Anger, ibid. Fear, 102. Grief, 104. 
Love, 105. Religious melancholy, 106. The heft method of coun- 
teracting the violence of any of the paflions, ibid. 

Peas, parched, good in cafes of flatulency, 254. 

Peruvian bark. Se-. Bark. 

Penis, ulcerated, cured, and partly regeneratad, by a careful attention t» 
cleanlinefs, 342, note. 

Peripneumony, who moft fubject to, 134. Its caufes, fyrcptoms, and proper 
regi;nen, tbid. 

Perfpiraflon, infenfible, the obftruction of, diforders the whole frame, 109. 
The various c:uifes of its being cht-cked, ibid. Changes in the atmof- 
phere, ibid. Wet clothes, 110. Wet feet, ibid. Night air, ibid. — 
Damp beds, ibid. Damp houfes, 1 1 1. Sudden tranfitions from heat 
to old, 112. 

Philofophy, advantages refulting from the ftudy of, 13. 

Phreiitis. See Brain. 

P mo/is defcribed, 'ndhow to treat, 337. 

Phfjicians, ill confequences of their inattention to the management of 
children, 35. Are liable to fpread infection, ioo 1 , note. Their cultom 
of prognofticating the fate of their patients, a bad pra ctice, \oy Are 
fe do n called in, until medicine can give no relief, l'zj. 

Pickles, provocatives injurious to the fromach, 70. 

Piles, ble diugr-nd blind, the diftinction between, 238. Who moft fub- 
ject to the diforder, ibid. General caufes, ibid. Medical treatment of, 
239. Periodical difcharges of, ought not to be flopped, ibid-. Proper 
treatment of the blind piles, ibid. External ointments of little ufe, 240. 

Pills, purging, proper form of, for an inflammation of the inteftines, 2ij. 
Tne general intention of this c!af& of medicines, 457. Preparation 
of the composing pill, ibid. Fcetid pill, ibid. Hemlock pill, ibid, — 
Mercuriil pill, 458. Mercurial fublimate pills, ihit.— Plummer's pills 
ib id. Purging pills, ibid. Pill for the Jaundice, ibid. Squill pill 
ibid. Strengthening t- ills, 459. 

Pins ought never to beufed in tne dreffing of children, 38. Swallowed, 
difcharged from an ulcer in the fide, 389, note. 

Plafters, the general intentions of, and their ufual bafis, 389. Prepara- 
tion of the common plafter, ibid. Adhefive plafter, ibid. Anodyna 
plafter, ibid. Bliftering plafter, ibid. Gum plafter, ibid. Mercurial 
plafter, 390. Stomach plafter, ibid. Warm plafter, ibid. Waxpla.f- 
fer, ibid. 
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Pituri/?, the nature of the difordtr explained, with its raufes, 131. Symp- 
toms, ibid. Re. imen, ihid. Medical treatment, 132 A Cec - dlion of 
fentka reckoned a fpecific in, 133. Balt.rd pleurify, 134. 

PlurrJers. See Miners. 

Poijoni, the nature ai.d cure of, a general concern, and eafilv acquired, 
319. Mineral poifons, 320 Vegetable poifors, ibid Bites of poi- 
fonous animals, 321. Bite of a mad dog, ibid. Bite of a vip. r, 324. 
The praftice of fucking the poi on out of wounds recommei ded", ibid, 
note. Poifonous plants ought to be deftmy. d in the neighbourhood < f 
towns, 325. Negro remedy'to cure the bite of a rattle fiuke, ibid. — 
General rules for fecurity agair.ft poifons, ibid. 

P°or living, the dangers of, 56. 

Porters fubjeA todiforders of the lungs, 54. 

Pojluret confirmed, injurious to the health of fedenrary artifts, 59. 

Potatoe, the beft fubftitutefor bread, 425. The mealy ki.-d deemed mofl 
nutritious, 426. Simply boiling or roafting, the beft mode of c< eking 
them, ibid. Stewed mutton and potatoes a nourifhi r 'g and palatable 
difh, ibid. 

Poverty, ocafions parents to neglect giving their children proper Pxer- 
cife, 45. Deftroys parental affection, ibid, note. Not ouiy c crafio s, 
but aggravates, many of the difeafes of labourers, 56. The poor great 
fufferers by the fale of bad provifions, 68, note. Aiid by bad air in 
large cities, 81. 

Poult ces proper for inflamed wounds, 374. 

Po-irders, ee ieral inftructions for making and adminiftering, 461. Afirin- 
gent powder, preparation and dofe of, ibid. rVwder of bole, ibid.— 
Carminative powder, 462. Diuretic p> wdcr, ibid. Aronatic purging 
powder, ibid. S line laxative powder, ibid. Stei-1 powder, ibid.— 
Sudorific powder, ibid. Wor .powder, ibid. Purging worm powder, 
ib'd. Powder for the tape-worm, ibid. 

Po>e, f 1 n all, who eft li :ble to, and at what feafons, 165 Its caufes and 
fymptoms. 166. Favourable and unfavourable fynptoms in, ibid.— 
Regimen, 167 How the patient oupht to be treated during the erup- 
tive fever, ibid. Children in this diforder ought not to tie toget' er in 
the ftme bed, 168. Should be allowed clean linen, ibid. Patients 
under this diforder ought not to appear in public view, ibid Medical 
treatment, 169. The fecondary fever, 171 When and how to opc-n 
the puftules, ibid. Of inoculation, 172 Of the Cow-pox 179. 

Pregnancy, how to treat vomiting when the effect of, 288. Rules of con- 
duct for women under the diforders incident to, 349. Caufes and 
fymptoms of abortion, 350. How to guard ag-^inft abortion, ibid. — 
Treatment in c&fes of abortion, ibid. Child-birth, 351. 

Prefer pt ens, medical, patients expofed to danger by their being written 
in Latin, 1 7. 

Provifions, unfound, the fale of, a public injury, 67. 

Puerperal fever. See Fever, 

Pu ges, the frequent taking of them renders the habitual ufe of them ne- 
ceflVry, 107. Their efficacy in agues, 122. Proper form of, for a u in- 
flammation of the inteftines, 21 5. Cooling purges always proper in a 
gonorrhoea, 329. Midwives too rafh in the giving of purges, 354, note. 
■h r-r. of a pen tie purge, for infant! difordered in their bowels, 357 
For the thrufh, 358. 

Pu uhs,\o the frall-pox, favourable and unfavourable appearances cf, 
171. The fuppuration of, to be promoted, 179. When apd how t» 
open, 171. 

IbttrTd few. See Fmtr* 



QUACKS put out more eyes than they cure, 310. See Emptrics. 

£>ua(kery t how todeftrov, 17. 

Quakers, their mode of drefiing recommended, 91. 

%ui"fey, a common <ud da :gemus diforder, and to whom moft fatal, 199. 

' Jts caufes, ibid. Symptoms, ibid. Regime", 200 Medical applica- 
tions, ibid. How to pro-vote fupnu ation, ihid. How to nouriih ths 
patient when he cannot fwallow, 202. Advice to perlbns fubjecl to 
this aif >rder, ibid. 

— — malignant, who moft fubject to, and its cauf<jj, 233, Its 

fympto ;s, ibid Regimen ^nd medical treatment, 204. 

RATTLE SNAKE, Negro remedy for the cure cfits bite, 325. 

Regimen ought t<> co-operate wit h medicine to accomplish the cureof dif- 
eafes, 11. Will often cur- difeafes without medicine, 1 16 See Ali- 
ment. 

Religion, true, calculated to fupport the mind under every affliction, 306. 
The instructors in, ought not to dwell too much on gloomy fubjeets;, 
ibid. 

Remitting fever See Fever 

Repletion, impairs the digeftive powers, 72 Difeafes occafioned by, 73. 
How ro treat a loofenefs produced by, Z27. 

Refentment, the indulgence of, injurious to the conftitution, 101. 

Refins, a nd eflet.tial oils, the prop- r n enftruum for, 461. 

Refpiration, how to reftore in a drowned perfon, 393. 

Rheumattfm, icute and chronic, diftinguifh'd, 268 Caufes, ibid. Symp- 
toms, ibid Medical treatment, ibid. Cautions to perfons fubject to 
this diforder, 270 

R ce, contains a nutritious mucilage, 77. A general article of diet, 419, 
S pie boiling of, renders it a fubftitute for bread, ibid. 

Rick, ts, the appearance of,, in Britain, dated from the growth of manufac- 
tures, and fede:, tary employments, 44. The caufes of, 366. Symp- 
to • s. ibid Regimen and medical treatment, 367. 

Rollers, pernicious tendency of applying them round the bodies of in- 

fa ts ' 39 . ... 

Romans, ancient, their great attention to the cleanlinefs of their towns.c,^. 

Ro/es, couferve of, its great virtue again ft hje-Ttorrhages, 236, 2,9 

Ruptues, are chieflv incident to children and very old perfms, 387 The 
cauf-s refpectively, ibid Method of treatment, ibid Cutting fhould 
be avoided if poffible, ibid Cautions for perfons afflicted with a rup- 
ture, 388. Often prove fatal before difcovered, i id r.ote 

Rutherford, Dr. his preparation for the cure of a dyfenrery, 246. 

SAILORS, their health injured by change of cjimate, hard weather, and 
bad provifions, 56, 57. Many of their difeafes fpring from intempe- 
rance, ibid. Ought to gu.ird againft wet clothes, ihid H w the ill 
effects ot fait provifions might be comcted, ibid Peruvian bark, the 
beft antidote to failors on a foreign coaft, 58. Cleanlinefs greatly con- 
ducive to tleir health, 97. 

SaUprunnela, its good effects in * quinfey, 202 

Saline draughts, of good ufe for ftrpping a vomiting, 228 Preparation 
of, for this purpofe, ihid. Peculiarly good in the puerperal fever, 354. 

Salivation, not neceffary in the cure ofthe venereal difeafe, 341. 

Srrfaparilla, a powerful afiiftant in venereal cafes, 340. 

Scabhed head in children, difficult to cure, and treatment, 363. 

Scarlet fever. See Fever. 

Scalds See Burns. 

School, fending children there too young, its bad confluences, 46. — r 
Ought to befeatfd in a dry air, and ought not to be too much crcj^- 
ded, 50. 
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Sc.rrhci's in the liver, proper regimen in the cafe of, 222. See Cancer. 

Scropkula, nature of' this difeafe, audits caufes, 274 Symptom.-, ibid.— . 
Repine'-, and medical treatment, 2,-5 

Scurvy, whj prevalent among the Englifh, 67. Where moft prevalent! 
and the two diftinfctions of, 271 Caufes of, ibid Symptoms and , 
cure, 272 Inftruftious to fea-faring men, ibid. Extraordirary ef- j 
feels f milk, 273 Proper liquors, ibid 

'Sedentary lite includes the greater part of the human fpecies, 58. Few 
perfois follow agriculture who are capableofother bufinefs, ibid. Se- 
dentary and active employments ought to be intermixed, for the f.ke 
of health, ibid Artifts fuffer from unwhoiefome air, by being crow, 
ded together, 59 The poftures artifts are confined to, injurious to 
health, ibid. Diforders produced by, ibid. Cautions nfi-Vred to the 
"fedentary, 60. Sedentary arrulenents improper for ftdentary perfons, 
ibid Hints relating to improper food, ibid. Exercife, a furer relief 
for low fpirits than Hri king, ibid. Gardening a wholefome amufe- 
ment f: <r the fedentary, 61. Diforders occafioned by intei fe ftudy, 
ibid. Dietetical advice to the fedentary, 66. Sedentary occupations 
better adapted to won en than men, 86, rote. 

Sea water, a good remedy in the king's evil, 274. 

Ser/es, diforders of, 307. 

Seton, hasfometimes extraordinary effccls in inflammations of the eyes, 
196. Is of fervice for preventing apoplexies, 280. The beft method 
of making it, 281. 

Shoes, tight, the bad confequences refulting from, 90. The high heels of 
women's fhoes, 91 

S.bb ns, a v. nereal diforder fo termed in the weft of Scotland, how to 
cure, 34.2, note 

Sick, the mutual danger incurred by in neceff'.ry vifitors to, 97 Perfons 
in health, to be kept ata diftance from the fick, ibid Proper nurfes 
oupht to be employed about them, 98 Inftrudtions for avoiding in* 
fection, ibid. Phyficians ton unguarded in their vifits to them, ^oo,note. 
Telling of bells for the dead very dangerous to, 103. Their fears 
ought not to be ahrmed, ibid. 

Sight, injured by ftudying by candle-light, 63. 

S.mples, a lift of thefe proper to be kept for private practice, 440. 

Smapijms, the general indentions ot 442 Direftions for making of, ibid. 

Sleep, the due proportion of, not eafy to fix, 86. How to make it re- 
frefhing, ibid Complaints of the want of, chiefly made by the indo- 
lent, ibid. Heavy fuppers caufe ureafy nights, ibid. Anxiety de- 
ftrucViveof fkep, ibid. That in the fore part of the night moft re- 
frefhing, ibid. Early rifers the longeft livers, ibid, note. 

Sleeping in the fun, danger of, 55. 

•Small-pox. See Pox. 

Smeil, injuries to which thefenfeof, is liable, with the remedies applicable 
to, 3 1 1 . 

Soap, Alicant, recommended in the ftone, 233, Soap-lees, how to take, 
ibid. 

Soldiers, expofed to many diforders from the hardfhips they undergo. 56 — 
Ought to be employed in moderate labour in times ot peace, ibid. noce. 

Soups. See Broths. 

Spine, often bent by artifts working in unfavourable poftures, 60. 

spirit, rectified, the direct menftruum for tefins and tfTential oils of vege- 
tables, 466. Of wine, camphorated, how to prepare, ibid. Spirit of 
MindercruS; ibid. 

Spirits, ltwaeftofj tre general forerunner of a nervous fever, ico. The 
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proper remedies for, 301. Cauaons to perfons under this complain:, 
ibid 
Spirituous liquors, when good in the cholic, 217. And for gouty complaint.3 
in the ftomach, 254 Snould be avoided by all pe/fens afflicted with 
nervous diforders, 287. The ufe of, often fatal, 401. 

Spitting of Blood See Blood. 

Sponge, may be ufed to fupply the want of agaric as a ftvptic, 375, note. Its 
ufe in extracting fubftances flopped in the gullet, 389. 

Sports, active, far more wholeibme than fedentary amuiements, 85. Golff, 
a better exercife than cricket, ibid. note. 

Spots in the eye, how to treat, 308. 

Squinting, how to correct the habit of, 309. 

Stays, a ridiculous and pernicious article of female dtefs, 40, 88. The 
wearing of, tends to produce cancers in the brcaft, 313. 

Sternutatories, preparations of, recommended for rtftorir.g loft fmell, 311. 

Stickimi-p after is the beft application for flight wounds, 374. 

Stomach, exercife the beft cure for diforders cf, 85. inflammation of, a 
disorder that calls for fpeedy ailiftance, 213. Its caufes, ibid. Symp- 
toms, ibid. Regimen, ibid. Medical treatment, 214. Pain in, its 
caufes, 254. Remedies for,, ibid. lnftru&ions for perfons fubject to, 
255 

Stone, the formation of, in the bbdder, explained, IC 8. This diforder how 
diftinguiPned from the gravel. 233 Caufes and fymptoms, ibid. Regi- 
men, ibid. Medical treatment, 234. Alicant fcap and lime-water, 
how to take for this diforder, ibid. The uva urfi, a remedy in prefent 
requeft for, 235. 

Stool, loofe the benefit of, to children, 52. Proper treatment of, when e» 
ceffive, ibid. The difcharge by, cannot be regular, if the mode of liv- 
ing be irregular, 107. One in a day generally fufficient for an adult, 
ibid. How to produce a regularity, of, ibid. Frequent recourfe to 
medicines for coftivenefs, injurious to the conftttution, ibid. 

Storck. Dr. his method of treating cancers, 315. 

Strulijmus. See Squinting. 

Strains, proper method of treating, 386. The fafeft external applications, 
ibid. note. 

Stranguary, from a blifterirg-plafter, how to guard againft 132. In the 
Imall pox, how to relieve, 170. From a venereai caufe deicribed, v>nh 
its proper treatment, 337. 

Strangulation, courfe of treatment for the recovery of perfons from, 402. 

Strajburgb, fuccefsful treatment ofa miliar*- fever there, 155, note. 

Strength, the folly of trials of, f-om emulation, 54. 

Study, intenfe, injurious to health, 62 Tne dWorders occafioned by, 63. 
Character of a mere ftudent, 64 Hints of advice to ftudious perfons, 
6c. Danger cf their having recourfe to cordials, 66. Health often ne~ 
glecled wnile in poffcflion, and laboured for afrei it is deftroyed, ibid. — 
No perfon ought toftudy immediately after a full meal, ibid. Dietetical 
advice to the ftudious, 73. Tne general effects of, on the conftitution, 
286. 

Sul'imate, corrofive, how to adminifter in venereal cafes, 341. 

Suffocation, by the fumes of charcoal, liable to happen in clofe chambers, 
395. General caufes of fuffocation, 402, Ovetlaying of infant?, ibid. 

Suvar, an improper article in the food of children, 42. 

Sulphur, a good remedy for expelling worms, 256. And for the itch, 276. 

Suppers, ought n«t to deftroy the appetite for breakfaft, 73. Heavy fuppers 
Aire to occafion uneafy nights, 88. 

Surgery, many of the operations offuccefsfuJly performed by perfons unfkili- 
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edin anatomy, 370. Humanity induces every one more or lefs to be a 
furgeon, ibid. 

Sweating, generally excited in an improper manner in fevers. 122, 125. 

Svjoonings, the leveral caufesof, defcribed, 2, .7, 302 Proper treatment of 
this diforder, 300,400. Caution* to pcrlons iubjett <o tb«m. ibid. 

Sydenham, Dr. his metftod ot treating ft-vers in chilcren from tething, 365, 

Symptoms, difeafes better diftinguifhed by, than by th: fyftematical arrange- 
ment of, 1 s 4. The differences of fex, age, and conftitution, to be con- 
fidered, ibid. Difeafes of the mind to be diftinguifhed from thcife of the 
body, 115. 

Synccpe, proper treatment in, 398. 

byrup, the general intention of, 463. _ How to make Gmple fyrup, and to 
modify it for particular purpofes. ibid. 

TACITUS, his lemarks on the degeneracy of the Roman ladies, 34, vote. 

Valiotw-ckanalers, ana others working on putrid animal fubilances, caution* 
to, 54. 

tapping for the dropfv, a fafe and fimple operation, 261. 

'Tar, sarbadoes, its efficacy in the nervous colic, 217. 

Tartar, foluble, a good remedy for the jaundice, 263. Cream of, a good 
remedy in a dropfy, 263. And rheumatifra, 26^. 

Tajle, now to reftore ;he f'enfe of, when injured, 3 i 1 . 

Tajlors, are expofed to injuries from breathing confined air, 60. Are fub- 
jk£1 toconfumptions, ibid, note Often lole the ufe of their legs, ibid. 
Hints of inltruclion offered to them in regard to their health, 61. 

Tea, thecuftomarv ufe of, injurious to female conflitutions* 36 Deftroyj 
their digeftive powers and produces hvfterics, 69. 1 he bad qualities of 
principally owing to imprudence in the ufe of it, ibid. Green, chewing 
of, a remedy for the heartburn, 284. v Has a powerful rfket upon the 
nerves, 292, note Is bad for perfots troubled withflatulenc.es, 299.-^ 
Occafions an unneceflary confumption of bread, 417. Bad effects ot an 
immoderate ufe oi. ibid. 

Teething, the diforders attending, 365. Regimen, and medical treatment 
in, 366 Applications to the gums, and how to cut them, ibid, 367. 

Temperance, the parent of health, 91. 

Teftides, (welled, the caufc of, 334. Regimen and medicines in, ibid.-— 
Treatment under a cancerous or fcrcphulous habit, ibid. 

Tetters Sir Paul JoddrelPs preicripticm for, 362, note. 

Tetanus, or the locked-jaw, the caufes, 300. Symptoms and medicine, 
307. 

Thirji how it may be quenched when a perfbn is hot, without danger, 113. 

Thought, inrenfe, deltrtclive ofhealth, 62. 

Thrujh in infants, the diicrder and its caufes defcribed, 358. Medical 
treatment of, ibid. 

TinSures and elixirs, the proper medicines to exhibit in the form of, 463.--- 
Preparations of the aromatic tincture, ibio. Compound tincture ot the 
bark ibid. Volatile fcetid tin&ure, 464, Volatile tin&ure of gum 
gu aiacum, ibid. Tin&ure of black hellebore, ibid. Aftringent tincture, 
ibid. Tincture of myrrh and aloes, ibid. Tinfture of opium, or liquid 
laudanum, ibid. Tir&ure of hiera picra, ibid Compound tincture of 
fenna, ibid. Tinfture of Span-fh flies, ibid. Tincture ofthe ballam of 
Tolu, 465. Tindure of rhubarb, ibid. 
Tijot, Dr. character of his Avis au peuple, 11. His medical courfe for the 
cure of the hydrophobia, 323. His directions for gathering, preparing, 
and applying agaric ofthe oak as a flyptic, 375, note. Inftances from, of 
♦ he recovery of drowned perfons, 393, 394 
Tobacco, a clyfter of a decoction of, wfeful to excite a vomit, 391, A clyfier 
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of t^e fumes of, will (limulate the inteftines, and produce a ftool, 219* 
note. 

Toes, the free motion of, deflroyed by wearing tight (hoes, 88. 

Tooth acb, the general caule of, 251. Medical treatment of, 252. When 
to be extracted, ibid. Directions for cleaning 253. 

Towns, great, the air of, deftructive to the children of the poor, 49. Chil- 
dren Vrsd in the country, ought not to be fent too early into towns, 51. 
C'.eanl-inefs not fuffioently attended to in, 95. Ought to be Supplied with 
plentv of warer for warning the ftreets, 96, note. The bell means to guard 
again!! infection in, 97, 98. 

trades, Toms injurious to health by making artifts breathe unwholefome air, 
54, 60. 
'ranfuions, fudden, from heat to cold, the ill efFefts of, to the conflitution. 
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Travellers, the ufe of vinegar recommended to, 57. Ought to be very 
cirpful not to deep in damp beds, m. Fevers why often fatal to, 1x9. 

Trees mould not be planted too near to houfes, 83 

Trefoil water, a good remedy in the rhcumatifm, 270, 

Tumours, proper treatment of, 373 

Turnips, properly cultivated, nfford wholefome nourifhment, 424. 

TurnBull, Dr. his method of treating the croup in children, 364* note. 

Turner's cerate, preparation of, 455. 

VACCINATION. See Innoadation. 

Vapour of. fermenting liquors, noxious. 395. 

Vt^etahUs, wholefome correctors of the bad qualities of animal food, 6$; 
Their extraordinary effefts in the fcurvy, 271. 

Venereal difeafe, why omitted in the firft: edition of this work, 327. Unfa- 
vourable circumJHnces attending this diforder, 328. The virulent gon- 
orrhoea, ibid. Gleets, 383. Swelled tefticles, 334. Buboes, ibid.— 
Chancres 336 Stran?uary, 337. Phymofis, 338 A confirmed lues, 
ibid. American method of curing this difeafe, 340. General obferva- 
tions, 341. Cleanlinefs a great prefervative agai^ft, 342 The ufe (Of 
me-Ucinesou?ht not to be hafiily dropped, 343. Is often too much dif- 
regarded, 344. 

Ventilator, the molt ufeful of all modern medical improvements, bz. 

Vertigo often produced by intenfe fludy, 63. 

Vinegar, a great antidote againft difeafes, and ought to be ufed by all trav- 
eler*, $7. Should be fprinkled in fick chambers, 98, 129,150. Is of 
confiderable fervice in the bite of a mad dog, 323, and in any kind of 
poifon, 324. Its medical properties, 466 Is of ufe to extract the vir- 
tues of feveral medicinal fubftanc.es, ibid. How to prepare vinegar of 
litharge, ibid. Vineesr of rofes, ibid. Vinegar of fquills, ibid. 

Viper, the bite of, the fufficiency of the greafe for the cure of, doubted., 324. 
Method of treatment recommended, ibid. 

Vitriol, elixir of, an excellent mf dicine in weaknefs of the ftomacn, 284 
And for windv complaints, 290. 

Vitus, St. his dance, method of cure of, 293. * . 

Vomits, their ufe in agues, .22, and ia the nervous fever, 145. Cautions 
fcr administering in the putrid fever, 1 50. Ought by no means to be 
adminiftered in an inflammation of the ftomach, 214. Are ufeful in 
cafes of repletion, 219. Are powerful remedies m the jaundice, 259. 
Are the firft objeft to be purfued when poifon has bee* received into me 
ftomach ?I7 Their ufe in the hooping cough, and how to admimfter 
them to' children, 210. Midwives too rafh in tbeufeof 35;!, note. Form 
of a Pentle one for infants difordered in the bowels, 354. 

Kmitinz* the feveral cauftt of, %%% Medical treatment of, zzy Saline 
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draught for flopping of, ibid. Caufes of, in children, 360. How to be 
treated, ibid. O b ; ood. See B.ood. 

Voyage, a long one frequently cares a confumption, 141. Voyages have an 
excellent efkcT: on perfons afflicl.-d with nervous dilorders, 286. 

URE T ERS, and their me, defcribed, 221, note. 

Urine, the appearances and quality of, coo uncertain to form any determined 
judgment, from, 108. Dr. Cheyrie's judgment as to the due quantity 
of, not to be relied on, ibid. The fecretion and difcharge of, how ob. 
flructed, ibid. Bad confequence of retaining ir too long, ibid. Too great 
quantity of, tends to <t confumption. 109. Stoppage of, its general 
caufes, 24.3. Cautions as to the treatment of ibid. Diabetes, Z30. ln- 
contir.ency of, 231. Supprefiion of, medical treatment in, 232. Cau- 
tions toperfons fubjett to this disorder, ibid. Boody, cauies of, 233.--- 
Medical treatment of, ibid. An obftinate deafnefs cured by warm 
urine, 3 1 1, 

Urine doctors, their impudence, and great fuccefs from the credulity of the 
populace, 108, note. 

JJ-va urjt, a remedy in prefent requefl for the ftone, 233. 

WALLS, high, unwholefome, by obftrudb'ng the free current of air, 83. 

Ward's effence, preparation of, 463. His fiitula pafie, a popular remedy 
that may defcrve trial, 380. 

Wars occafion putrid fevers, by tainting the air with the effluvia of dead 
carcafts, 148. 

Wajps, hornets, or bees, how the bite of, ought to be treated, 319. 

Water, frequently unwholefome by mineral impregnations, 70. Cautions 
for the cnoice of, 7i, Cold, the danger of di inking when a perfen is 
hot, 1 1 5. 

Water in the head, is a diforder chiefly incident to children, 369. Its 
cau fes, fymptoms, and proper treatment, 370. The nature of the difor- 
der feldom difecvered in due time for cure, ibid. note. 

Waters by infufion, how to prepare ; Lime water, 467. Compound lime 
water, ibid. Sublimate water, ibid. Styptic waier, ibid. Tar waier, 
ibid. 

Waters, fimple diflilled, their medical ufes, 467. Preparation of cinnamon 
w^ter, ibid. Pennyroyal water, ibid. Peppermint water, 468. Spear- 
mint water, ibid. Ro!e water, ibid. Jamaica pepper water, 'bid. 

Waters, fpirituous diftilled, how to prepare. Spirituous cinnamon water, 
469. Spiritucu> Jamaica p.pper water, ibid. 

Watery eye, how to cure, 308. 

Weaning of children from trie br^aft,the proper mode of, 41, 42. 

Weather dates of, which produce the putrid fever, 148. 

Wells, caution toperfons going down in them, 83, note. Deep, ought not 
ro be entered till the air in, is purified. 39^. 

Whey, an excellent drink in a dyfentery, 144, and in the rheumatifm, 269. 
Orange whey, how to make, 127. Alum whey, 231, 469. Muflard whey, 
ibid. Scorbutic whey, ibid. 

XVittlonv, 373. How to cure, ibid. 

Whytt, Dr his remedies for flatulencies, 299. 

Wind. See Flatulencies. 

Windows, the danger of throwing them open on account of heat, and fitting 
near them, 113. 

Wine, good, almoft the only medicine neceffiry in a nervous fever, 145. 

Wines, the medical properties of, 470. T^eir ufe in extracting the vir- 
tues of medicinal fubftances, 471. Preparation of anth< ■imitu hie wine, 
ibid. Antimonia! wine, ibid. Bitter wire, ibid. Ipecacuanha wine, 
ibid. Chalybeate or fleel wine, ibid. Stomachic wine, ibid. 
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Woml, inflammation of, its fymptoms, 353. Medical treatment of, ibid. 
Women, errjrs in their education poin ed out, 34 Wtiy fubjVft to byiierics, 
66. Are better adapted to follow fedentary occupations than m*n, 86, 
note In child bed, often die from their apprer e .fions of deach, 102 --- 
Tneir diforders rendered epidemical by the force of imagination, ibid. 
Every thing that can alarm them to be carefully guarded againft, 103. 
Evil tendency of tolling bells for the dead, ibid. How expofed to a mili- 
ary fever during pregnancy, 153- Their conftitutions injured byftay.ng 
too much within doors, 345. Thofe who work in the open air alraoft as 
hardy as men, ^46. Advice to, with reference to the menftrual dif- 
charge, ibid. At the commencement, ibid. Fluor alius, with its proper 
treatment, defcribed, 348. Advice to, at the ceafing of the menfes, ibid. 
Rules of conduct during pregnancy, 349. Caufes and fymptoms of abor- 
tion, ^50. How to guard againft abortion, ibid. Treatment in cafes of 
abortion, ibid. InftrucYions at the time of child-birth, 351. Caufr of 
the milk fever, 353. How to guard againftthe miliary fever, ibid. The 
puerperal fever, 354.. General cautions for women in child-bed, 355. 
Caufes of barrennefs, ibid. 

Wool, the beft external application in the gout, 266. 

Workhoufes, poifonous to infants, 49. 

Worms, how to treat a loofenefs produced by, 227. Three principal kinds 
of, aiftinguifhed, 25$. Caules, 256. Symptoms of, ibid. Medical 
treatment for, 257. Remedy for children, ibid. General cautions for 
preferving children from them, 258. Danger of taking quack medicines 
for them, ibid, note. 

Wort, recommended for the fcurvy, and proper to drink at fea, 272. Is a 
powerful remedy in cancerous cafes, 273. 

Wounds, are not cured by external applications, 374. Are cured by nature, 
ibid Proper courfe of treatment, ibid. How to (top the bleeding, ibid. 
Caution againft improper ftyptics, 375. Method of drtffing them, ibid. 
Poultices for inflamed wounds, 376. Regimen in, ibid. 

Writing, hints of advice to thofe who are much employed in, 62, 64. 

TAWS, general hint for the cure of, 342, note. 

Young animals, all exert their organs of motion as foon as they are able, 4A. 

ZINC, the flowers of, a popular remedy for the epilepfy, 293. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



1 HE prefervatlon of the lives of infants was the firft fubje£fc 
I Wfote upon at the opening of my medical career : After forty years 
practice, I now refume it with increafed zeal and pjcafure — zeal, 
prompted by a juft fenfe of its importance — and pleafure, arifing from 
the hope of its beneficial and lading effects, i am fure of being list- 
ened to with kind attention by the tender and rational mother, while 
I am pointing out to her the certain means of preferving her own 
health, of fecuring the attachment of the man fhe holds dear, and of 
promoting the health, ftrength, and beauty of her offspring. She will 
not take alarm at the idea of medical advice, when I tell her that my 
object is to enable her to do without medicine, and to obtain every de- 
firable end without any painful facrifice. The path along wmch I 
propofc to conduct her is plain and eafy, the profpetts all round are de- 
lightful, and it leads to the purefl fources of happinefs. 

The more I reflect on the fituation of a mother, the more I am 
{truck with the extent of her powers, and the ineftimable value of her 
Services. In the language of love, women are called angels ■■, but this 
is a weak and a filly cempiiment ; they approach nearer to our ideas of 
the Deity : they not only create, but (uftain their creation, and hold 
it3 future deftiny in their hands : every man is what his mother has 
made him, and to her he muft be indebted for the greateit bleffing in 
life, a healthy and a vigorous constitution. 

But while I thus Ipeak of. the dignity of the female character, it 
muft be underftood, that by a mother I do not mean the woman who 
merely brings a child into the world, but her who faithfully difcharges 
the duties of a parent — whofe chief concern is the well-being of her 
infant — and who feels all her cares amply repaid by its growth and 
activity. No fubfequent endeavors can remedy or correct the evils 
occafioned by a mother's negligence ; and the (kill of the phyfician is 
exerted in vain to mend what fhe, through ignorance or inattention, 
may have unfortunately marred. 

Several books have been written on the cure of difeafes incident 
to children. The natural effect of fuch publications is to excite ter- 
ror, and to prompt mothers and nurfes to keep dofing poor infants with 
drugs on every trifling occafion, and to place more reiuncs on the ef- 
ficacy of medicine than on their own belt endeavors. One of the ob- 
jects which I have in view is to relieve mothers from groundless fe^rs ; 
to teach them how to prevent difeafes that are almoft always the con- 
fequences of nifmanagement ; to infpire them with the fulleft confi- 
dence in proper nurfing, and with itrong prejudices againft the ufe of 
medicines, which do mifchief twenty times for once that they do good. 

Quackery in the nurfery is not the only error in which I fhall 
endeavor to undeceive mothers : The want of proper inftructions at 
an early period of life betrays them into a variety of fatal miftakes re- 
(pe&ing their own health, as well as that of their children. Thefe 
«ifta>esj %&d fhe meatus of reitifyin* them, form a confiderable part 
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of the following work. The language is adapted to every capacity, it 
being of confcquence that every woman fhould underftand it and, the 
rulc9 laid down are practicable in every condition, except that of cheer- 
lefs poverty With the hope of removing this exception, 1 (hall point 
out the mofl effectual method of affifting women fo circumstanced ; 
and I do not know any manner, in which humanity, charity, and pa- 
triotifm can be more laudably exerted, or even a part of the public rev- 
enue more ufefully employed, that in enabling mothers to bring up a 
healthy and hardy race of men, fit to earn their livelihood by ufeful 
employment*, and to defend their country in the hour of danger. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 



CHAP. I. 
HINTS TO WOMEN BEFORE MARRIAGE, 

X HE defire of preferring and improving perforial beauty, 
wh'ch difcovers 'tlelf at an early period in the female breaft, is wife- 
ly leffgned by nature for the bcft and molt important ends ; it is a 
powerful check on exceffes of every kind, and is the ftrongdt in- 
citement to cleanlinefs, temperance, moderate exercife, and habitu- 
al good-humour. All thar is neceltary is to convince young peo- 
ple that thefe are the true means of rendering them lovely, becaufe 
they are the only means of fecuring the enjoyment of Health, the 
very eifence of beauty ; inftead of iburly diicouraging fo natural a 
wifh, let us point out the way to its full accomplimment, and thus 
prevent many amiable women from taking a wrong road, and from 
deftroying both health and beau'.y by an ablurd purfuit of the lat- 
ter alone. 

One of the firft truths to be imprefied upon the minds of 
young women is, that beauty cannot exh't without health, and 
that the one is ablUutely unattainable by any practices inconfift- 
ent with the other. In vain do they hope to improve their ikin, or 
to give a lively rednefs to their cheek, unlefs they take care to keep 
the Diood pure, and the whole frame active and vigorous. Beauty, 
both of (hape and countenance, is nothing more than vifible 
health — the outward mirror of tne ftate of things within*- the 
certain eitlct of good air, cheerfulnefs, temperance, and exercife. 

There is nothing, perhaps, fo pernicious to women as the ufe 
of creams, and paffes, and powders, and lotions, and numberlds 
other contrivances to bleach the Ikin, cr to produce an artificial 
white and red. All of them act with double injury, not only in 
deftroying the furface which they were expected to beautify, but in 
poifoning the habit, and cauficg a fatal neglect of the great prefer- 
vatives of life itfelf. A blotch or a pimple, however offer-five to the 
eye, gives timely notice of the impure ftate of the fluids, and of the 
kind efforts of nature to expel the noxious matter. Ought not 
thefe efforts then to be aflifted by a judicious plan of diet and regi- 
men, inftead of throwing beck the '.'.murity into the blood,and con- 
verting the very means of health into the feeds of infection and dit- 
eafe ? Befides, lead or mercury is the chief ingredient in all thofe 
boafted cofmetic?, and, being abforbed through the ikin cannot 
fail to cccafion cramps, fpafms, ccnvulfions, colics, and tha incura- 
ble train of -nervous aud coniumptive complaints. 
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Beauty is impaired, and health too often deflroyed, by other 
abfurd practice*, lueh as drinking vinegar to produce what is called 
a genteel or fiend' r form, and avoiding expofure to the open air, 
for fear of its injuring the fancied delicacy of a fine fkin. Vinegar, 
ufed as fauce and in m derate quantities, ferves to correct the pu* 
treicent iendency of various articles of food, and is equally agreea- 
ble and whoMbme ; but when fwallowed in draughts for the pur-' 
poll of reducing plumpoefs, it proves highly injuricus, caufing ex- 
eeffive peripiratiov, relaxing the bowels, imparting no fmall degree 
ot acrimony to the blood, and very much enfeebling the whole fyf- 
tem. TYe dread of cpen air is {till more ridiculous and detriment- 
al Look at the healthy texture of the milk-maid's fkio, and at 
the rofes ever blooming en hei check, and then confidt r whether 
the open air can be unlavoural le to beauty. r l he votaiies of fafh- 
ion may affect to defpife thefe natural c: ..rms, and to call them 
vulgar ; the heart of man feels their irrefiftible attraction, and his 
understanding confirms inm in fo juft a preference. Surely, the 
languid fickly delicacy produced by confinement, cannot be com- 
pared to the animated glow of a face often fanned by the refrefhing 
breeze ! 

The woman, therefore, who feels a laudable with to bck well, 
and to fe fo in reality, muft place no confidence in the filly dccVines, 
or the deceitful arts of fafhipn. She muft confulf nature and rea- 
fen, and fetkfor beauty in the temple of health ; if fhe looks for 
it elfewhere, fhe will experience the mi ft mortifying difeppoint- 
ments ; her charms will fade ; her confxitution will be ruined ; her 
hufband's love will vanifh with her fhadowy attractions, and her 
nuptial bed will be unfruitful, or curled with a puny race, thehap- 
lefs victims of a mother's imprudence. She cannot tranfmit to her 
children *hat fhe does not herfelf poflefs ; weakneis and difeafe 
Ere entailed, upon her pofterlty ; and, even in the ifiidft of wedded 
aoys, the hopes of a healthy and vigorous iflue are Waited forever. 

The only way to prevent fuch evils is, to pay a due regard to 
thefe rational means of promoting health, which I have already 
hinted at — temperance, exercife, cpen air, cleahiinds, ar.d;good- 
hurncur. Thefe fubjects are pretty fully dif culled in my " Dmeftic 
Medicine " yet a few remarks may be proper on the prefent occa- 
iion. 

In laying down rules of temperance, I do not wifli to hr.pofe 
any reltraint on the moderate ufeof good and wholefome food or 
drink ; but under thefe heads we muft not include fpirituous li- 
quors ; relaxing and often-repeated draughts of hot tea and coffee ; 
faked, fmoaked-dried, and highly feafoned meats ; fait fifh ; rich 
gravies ; heavy fauces ; almoft mdigeftible paltry ; and four unripe 
fruits, of which women in genual are immoderately fend. We 
pity the green-fick girl, whole longing for fuch trafh is one of the 
caufes as well as oneof the effects of her difeafe ; but can any woman 
capable of the leaft reflection, continue to gratify a perverfe appe- 
tite by the ufe of the moft pernicious crudities ? Fruit, in thefeafon 
of its maturity, is no lefs falutary than deliciou?. By plucking and 
eating it before it is ripe, you defeat the benignant purpofes of 
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nature, and will feverely feel her refentment. The morning is the 
be't tine to eat fruit, when the ftomach is not loaded with other 
aliment. Even in the evening I had rather fee it introduced, th?o 
the enervating luxuries of the tea-table, or the (till worfe prepara* 
tions for a fupper of animal food. A meal of this fort mould not 
be made twice in one day. After a hearty dinner, a long interval 
is neceffary before nature can require, or even bear without injury, 
another (ubftantial repaft. Suppers are doubly prejudicial on ac- 
count of the latenefs of the h^ur, and the danger of going to bed 
with a full ftomach. Apoplexies are often occasioned by fuch in* 
confiderare and unfeafonabJe indulgence, but its certain effects are 
reftlefs nights, frightful dreams, broken and unrefrefhing flumb*rs, 
an incapacity of early rifmg next morning, head-achs, palenels of 
aipeft, and general relaxation. Whoever lets any value on health 
or beauty, will always make very light repafts at night, and will go 
to bed early ; that is to fay, never later than ten or eleven o'clock, 
in order to enjoy fweet repofe, and to rife betime3, with renovated 
ftrength and alacrity, to the pleafures and duties of the enfuing day. 

Pure air and moderate exercife are not of lefs importance than 
food and drink. Women are much confined by their domeftic 
employments and ledentary purfuits ; for this very reafon they 
ought to go out frequently, and take exercife in the open air — 
not in a cbfe carnage, but' on foot or on horleback. When pre- 
vented by the weather from going abroad, dancing, provided it be 
»ot continued to fatigue, is the mod cheerful and healthy amufe- 
ment within doors. The only fedentary diverfions proper for 
women are playing on fome mufical inflrument, finging, and read- 
ing aloud delightful pieces of poetry or eloquence. Young ladies 
and mothers mould wholly refign the card-table to old maids, who 
can only injure their own health, and who have no tafte ftr any 
other mode of facial intercourfe. 

It may feem a little flrange that I mould think it in any fort 
neceHary to recommend cleanlinels to the fair (ex ; 1 am far from 
intending to convey the moil diftant infmuation of their negligence 
in this refpe.fi: ; I only wiih to heighten their idea of its utility, and 
to point out farther methods of increaQng its benefits. _ They are 
rather too fparing of water, from an apprehenfion of its injuring 
the lkin or giving it a itifagreeable roughnefs. This is a great mil- 
take. Pure water may be truly confidered as a fountain of health, 
and its frequent ufe is the bell means of improving the ikin and 
ftrengthening the whole frame. The offices performed by the ikin 
are of greater importance than moil people imagine. -It is not 
merely a covering or (hield to guard the fine organs of feeling from 
irritation or external injury, but one of the grand outlets admirably 
contrived by nature for expelling the noxious and funerrluoua 
humours of the body. The perfpirable matter thas thrown out 
will of itGlf clog the pores, and relax the (kin, ualefs care is taken 
to promote its eafy efcape by keeping the entire iurface of the body 
perfectly clean, well-braced andelafdc, which am only be done by 
frequent warning, and inftantly wiping the parts dry. Thofe whe* 
have not a bath to plunge into, fhould wall) the face, cecko hands*. 
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aod feet, every morning and night ; and experience will fcon con- 
vince them, that, the more ihey accuiicm themfelves e\en tc the 
partial application of clean water, the mere comfortable and enlive- 
• hey will find it. If mifguided tendernefs has produced an 
estreme delicacy of habit as well as of fkin, it will be pr< per to 
uie luke-warm water forforae time ; and then gradually tc diminiih 
;erature, till ccld water can be employed, not only with 
ety, but wish benefit. As a preiervative of health, it is lar more 
bracing and more invigorating than warm water, though the latter 
may be often advifeable in cafes of particular infirmity, indiipoii- 
*ion, or difeafe. 

-All women of delicacy and good fenfe are fufficicntly attentive 
to remove any outward foil or vifible dirt from their perfbn; but 
they do net ail know, that a vapour, too fine to be perceived by the 
eye, is cenflantly ifluing from the pcres, the little orifices cr mouths 
of which mnft therefore be kept clean and unobftructed. For the 
iame reafon, the linen and interior articles of 'drefs fhould be often 
changed, as they become impregnated with the peripirable matter, 
and, when foul, would not only prevent the efcape of any mere, 
, but would even have apart of what they had received re-ablcrbed 
by the fkin,and thrown back into the fyftem. 'ihe v ; hole dreis 
alio fhould be bole, and as light as may be found confident with 
due warmth, io as not to increafe pcrfpiration too much by its heavi- 
nefs, nor to check either that or the free circulation of the blood by 
its preiTure. 

Among many improvements in the modern fafhions of female 
drefs, equally- favourable to health", to graceful eafe and elegance, 
the dilcontinuac.ee of fb ys is entitled to peculiar approbation, it is, 
indeed, impoffible to think of the old .fraight waittcoatcf whale- 
bone, and of tight lacing, without aitonifhn ent and iome degree of 
terrrr. Wr are furpiiled arc 3 mocked at the folly and perverfe- 
reis of employing, as an article of drefs, and even as a perfcnal 
ornament, what mufthave checked youthful growth — what muft 
have produced diftortions and deformity— be fides cccaficning 
various irregularities and dileafes. i need net point out the aggra- 
vated mifchief of Inch a prefiure en the brerfts and womb in a irate 
of piegnarcy ; but i mnft notice a deleft very prevalent among 
young women of the pretext day in Louden, who, though they 
have not worn flays, may be- fairly prelumed to inherit from their 
mothers fome of the pernicious effects of fuch a cuficm. 

The injury to which I allude, is the want of nipples. 7 his un- 
natural defect feems to have originated from the uie of laced flays; 
and as children fo often refemble their parents in outward fcrnvt is 
not improbable that the daughter nay bear this mark Of a mother's 
imprudence, and may even tranimit it to her own female children. 
Where fays have never been ufed, the want cf a nipple is as extra- 
ordinary as the want of a limb ; and no mother is found thus dis- 
qualified from difcharging cue of her meft lacred duties. But, in 
London, the inf'ances are too frequent to be afcribed to accident, 
and cannot, perhaps, be accounted fcr mere fetisfacfcrily than in 
the manner here fuggeited. 

In my luminary of the means of promoting health and beauty 
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•heerfulnefs or good humour is mentioned the laft, though certain- 
ly it is not ths leaft in point of efficacy. It has the h<ipp ; eft in- 
fluence en the body and mind ; it gires a lalutary impuife to the 
circulation of the blood, keeps all the vital organs in eafy and agree- 
able play, renders the outward deportment highly pleating, while 
the perpetual iunitiine within ipreads a falcinating lcvelmels ever 
the countenance. — itscppofite, peevifrmeis, c v ill-hum :ur.e:r bitters 
life, laps the esnftitution, and is mere fatal to beauty, iL -r.i the 
finall-pbx, becaufe its ravages are more certain, more dii^uflipg, 
and more permanent. 

Such are the chief points which I with to imprefs up<-;n the 
minds of women before marriage. Objects of (b muc importance 
in every ftate or period of life, aredeferying or peculiar r< gard when 
an union of the (exes is propoled. it is little [hot 1 oi ii tentional 
murder on the part of a weak, languid, nervous, or deformed wo- 
man to approach the marriagenbed. Improper paffions may urge 
h?r to become a wife ; but the is wholly unnt to become a mother. 
She riiksher own life — ihe difappoiuts the natural wifhe-s of a huf- 
band — 2ndihouid me have chilaren, her puny, i fspring, as 

I before obferved, will have little caule to thank her for their 
Wretched exiiience. The evil is not confined to her ciwn family,; 
fociety at large is materially injured : its well being depends on the 

and 




bold eagle will never oe brought forth by the p. mid dove. 

I cannot c mclu !e thefe hints without addicg a few words on 
the choice of a h nib j nd. lia vi ng endes v oured t< : prove t h at health 
is fo mdifpenftble a requifite in females before marriage, they may 
Well luppofe that 1 deem it no lei's Decenary; in the other (ex. ' 1 am 
always forry to lee that precious blefiing "lacrifice'd in an, alliance 
with innnnityj or youth and beauty confined to the frozen arms 
of age. Mifery mufl oe the inevitable coniequence of iuch unnatu- 
ral matches. But i tear that my remonftrances v. ill have little efiecl 
in reftraining the uadue exercile of parental authority, or in at- 
tempting to open th,e eyes of a woman to her certain deftru£lipn, 
when (lie farters herfeli' 10 be dazzled by the fplendour of nehes, or 
charmed bv the found of an empty title. 



CHAP. 11. 

RULES OF CONDUCT DURING PREGNANCY. 



__FTER what I have already laid on the fubjedt of health, 
I hope" i need not make ule of any new arguments to convince 
women of its inqreafed importance the moment they conceiver-ra 
moment from which they may begin to clue the real perfection of 
their being. Nature has now entered upon her £racdeft\vcrk,and 
nothing is wanting hut the mother's care to complete it. i he ex- 
ertions of this care are act left to whim, to caprice, or even to the 
ftrong impulfes of parental love. 'ihe fUf-prefer.yatlnn of the 
mother is made dependant on ths proper difchatgc cf her duty, her 
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own health, h*r frength, her very life are clofely entwiaed with 
the well being of the embryo in her womb ; nor can (he be guilty 
of the leaft neglect, without equal danger and injury to both. 

I am lorry to think that any awful warning mould be neccflary 
to check the commifiion of fo wicked an outrage upon nature, as 
an attempt to procure abortion. This can never be efte&ed with- 
fut either the probable death of the mother, or the certain ruin of 
her constitution : the ftimulants which are ufed to force the womb 
prematurely to difcharge its lacred depofit,'muft inflame the parts 
fo as to caufe a mortification ; or will convulfe and enfeeble the 
whole fyftem in fuch a manner as to leave no chance of future 
health or enjoyment to the deltroyer of her own chil^. 

In the ancient hiftory of the Jews, we read of two harlots 
warmly contending for a living child. How different is the cafe 
with our women of that defcrip'ion !— Their with, if they conceive, 
is to prevent cr deftrov the life of the embryo, even at the rilkof 
their own. Is a monfter of this fort to be pitied, when, in the ex- 
ecution of her (hocking pnrpofes, fhe bring? on thole deadly lyrap. 
toms which mult foon clcle her guilty career ? 

The unnatural mother, however, is not always the only men- 
fter concerned in thofe fcenes of horror; her bale feducer is too 
often the a&viferof the defperate refolution, and crowns his guilty 
joys with double murder. Another ruffinn, fome male or female 
practitioner in midwifery, is alfo engaged in the hellifh plot, and 
1 nds a hand to perpetrate the foul deed, alike regardlefs of the 
mover's danger, and deaf to the cries cf infant blood ! I never 

, without lhuddering, any advertifement of temporary retreats 

or pretended accommodations for pregnant ladies. I always view 

it as a wicked allurement to unfortriate women, and as a daring 

hint from fome ready aflaflin of mnorence. It is not long fince one 

>fe wretches was convicted of killing both mother and child ; 

I have mylelf feen a great number of embryos exhibited by a 
man, who, 1 firmly be'ieve, obtained them in this way. 

The dread cf public ffiamecr of private (corn, though no ex- 
cvSe for murder, may urge the viclira of fsducticn to commit a 
crime at once fo abominable and fo dangerous. But is it pofhble 
that a married woman mould madly and wickedly attempt to pro- 
cure abortion, merelv from an appreheniion of a large family, or to 
avoid the trouble of bearing and bringing up children ? Can (he 
heps to tafte the joys, and yet dtflroythe fruits of love ? What a 
frantic idea [-—The fame poifon puts an end to both. And in 
vaindoesfheflatterhetfelfthr.therguf.lt is concealed, cr that no 
law cxi. ;i s to punifh it. The laws of nature are never violated with 
impunity ; and in the cafes alluded'to, the criminal is made at once 
to feel the horrors cf late remcrfe,and the keeueit pangs of* a torn, 
^ordered, and incurable frame. 

But fuppofe that a mifcarriage brought about by fuch detefia-, 
ble means did not endanger the health and life of the mother, fup- 
pofe that an set" held injuft abhorrence, both by earth and heaven, 
couid poiiibly efcape puuifhment ; fuppofe a woman, deaf to the 
cries of ui\ture a ine?pable of tender emcttonsj and it ark is of any 
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immediate fufFerings in her own perfon — I have one argument 
more to make her itop her murderous hand : perhaps the embryo, 
which fhe is now going to deftroy, would, if cherifhed in ner 
'womb, and afterwards reared with due attention, prove the fweeteft 
comfort of her future years, and repay all her maternal rare with 
boundlefs gratitude, it may be a daughter to aurfe h:T in her old 
age, or a (on to fwell her heart with joy at his honourable and fuc- 
cefsful career in life. I only wi(h her topaufe for a moment, and 
to confider, that by the wilful extinction of the babe in her womb, 
all her fairefc hopes are extinguifiied alfo, and that the prefent 
danger is aggravated by the certainty of future delpair. 

A wifh to prevent even one a£fc of fo much horror has induced 
me to dwell on this unpleafant part of my fubject. Hut- folly, ig- 
norance, a?d careleffnefs, are often productive of as fatal e Feds as 
a criminal defign ; and though 1 may not be able to re!" r 
latter, yet I hope the former may be corrected by better ini 
tion. With this view, I (hall make forqe farther remarks on the 
great prefervatives of health mentioned in the preceding chapter.— 
The general rules their laid down hold good in every ceo 
life ; but a Hate of pregnancy requires a greater degree cf c^re and 
judgment in their practical application. 

Cheerfulnefs, or good humour, which before was placed Iafl 
irwthe order cf difcuUicn, muff now take the had, being fuperior 
to all other confiderations during pregnancy. In this ftate, more 
than in any other, the changes of bodily health feem to be almoft 
wholly under the influence of the mind : and the mother appears 
well or ill, according as (he gives way to plea'iant or to i ■ 
emotions. I admire that fragment of ancient hiftory, in which we 
are informed, that the eaftern (ages, while their wives were 
nant, took care to keep them conftaotly tranquil and cheerful, by 
fweet and innocent amufements, to the end, that from the mother's 
womb, the fruit might receive no impreilioDS but what were plea- 
fing, mild, and agreeable to order. So fine a leiibn of wifdom, and 
of parental, as v/ell as conjugal love and duty, cannot be too ciofe- 
ly ftudied, or too diligently carried into practice, by the hufband 
who fets any value on his wife's health — who wifhes to fecure her 
affecYion and gratitude — and who pants for the exquifite happinefs 
of being the father of a lively, well-formed, and vigorous child. 

It is during pregnancy alfo that every woman ihould be doubly 
attentive to preferve the uimoft fweetnels and feremty of tamper, 
to difpel the glooms of fear or melancholy, to calm the rifmg gufts 
of anger, and to keep every other unruly poflloncr deiire under the 
fteady contrcul of mildneis and reafon. The joy of becoming a 
mother, and the anticipated pleafure of prefenting a fond hufband 
with thedeared pledge of mutual love, ought naturally to inereafe 
her cheerfulnefs, and would certainly produce that e'ffeft, were not 
thofe emotions too often checked by a falfe alarm at, the fancied 
danger of her fituation. It is therefore of the utmoit importance 
to convince her, that her terrors are groundlefs ; that pregnancy is 
not a ftate of infirmity or danger, but affords the ftrongeft pre- 
raidpuon of health and fesurity j that the few mftances the miy 
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know of mifcarriage or of death, were owing to the improper 
eonduft of the women themfelves, beiides being too inconfiJtrable 
to be compare^ with the countleis millions cf perfonsin the like con- 
dition, who enjoy both then and afterwards a greater degree of 
health than they ever before experienced ; and, lalily, that the 
changes which ihe feels in herfelf, and her quick perceptions of un- f 
eafinefs, are not fyinptoms of weakr.efs, but the confequences cf an I 
increaled feofibility of her womb, and timely warnings of the eifecls 
of indiicretion or intemperance. 

A late writer on this iubject very juftly obferves, that, when ' 
fuch an incrafe of feofibility takes place in a woman of a very irri- 
table frame and temper, it muff certainly aggravate her former 
complaints and weakneites, and produce a variety of feverifh effects. 
She grows more impatient and fretful : her fears as well aj her 
angry paffions are more readily excited : the body necelTarily fuffen 
with the mind, debility, emaciation, and many hectic fymptcms, fol. 
lew. But the only rational inference to be urawn from thele faftj 
is, that the feelings are more acute in a itate of pregnancy ; and 
ihnt any previous indilpofition, either of body cr mind, now requires 
a more than ordinary degree of care and tenderneis. 

Though the chilling influence of tear, and the depreffions cf 
melancholy, are very injurious to the mother's health' and to the 
growth of the foetus in her womb ; yet anger is a ftill more formi fa- 
ble enemy. It convulfes the whole lyuera, and forces the blood in- 
to the face and head with a great imperuciity. The danger is in- 
crealed by the ufual fulnels ot the habit in pregnancy. When the 
blood runs high and rapid, a veiTel may burir, and in fuch a part 
as to terminate, or bring into great peril, the exigence of both the 
mother and the child. Cafes often occur of the bursting of a blood 
veffel in the brain, occaiioned by a violent guft of pallion. How 
much mere likely is it to rupture thofe tender veffels that conned 
the mother and the child ! Yet to the latter this is certain death.— 
I knew a female who had the aorta, or great artery, fo diftended that 
it forced its way through the br;< ait- bone, and rofe externally to th« 
fize of a quart bottle. This extraordinary difteniion was chiefly 
ow ing to the violence of her temper. I have alfo met with a molt 
ilrcking iuftance of a fighting woman, who, in the paroxyfm of 
rage and revenge, brought forth a child, with all its bowels hang- 
ing out of its little body. There is no doubt but that pailionate 
women are moil fubjecl to abortions, which are oftener owing to 
©utward violence or internal tumult, than to any other caufe. An 
accidetit.of this fort is the more alarming, as the woman who once 
mifcarries, has the greateft reaibn ever after to dread the repetition 
cf the lame misfortune. 

Cards or any kind of gaming, at all times, the word ofamule- 
ments, fhould be particularly avoided during pregnancy. The tem- 
per is then more liable to be rullled by the changes of luck, and 
the mind to be fatigued by cenftant exertions of the judgment and 
memory- Old maids, as I before obferved, are the only clafs of 
females who may be allowed to fpeiidibme cf their tedious hcurs in 
inch ablurd and fuch unhealthy paftimes. 
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Without entering into farther details, it will be eafy for the 
$nfible mother, to apply the principle here laid down, to every paf- 
(ion and propenfity which may tend to excite painful emotions of 
the mind, and to impair m the fame degree the health of the body. 
She mult learn to keep even natural defires within due bounds, left 
pleafure itfelf, if immoderately indulged, may produce the fame 
effect as pain. Among many excellent h ; n?s to pregnant ladies 
contained in a Latin poem tranflated by Dr. 7;?&r,we meet with the 
following juft admonitions : 

Subdue defir-9 ; nor let your troubled milt, 
Immoti'rstte love, or fear, or fadneis rind i 
Give not yourfelves ev'n f the nuptial joy, 
Or aught that may your ftrength or peace deftroy. 

And again, 

Curb each loofe defire, 
Left added fuel ouench the former fire t 
Left ye fho«tdloie the fruit9 of pleafure f,o»e$ 
And love itfelf undo what love had done. 

The enjoyments of the table muft alfo be kept under the nice 
oonfroul of moderation, in a ftate of pregnancy. Any excefs, or 
any deficiency of proner fupplies, will now be moft feverely felt. — 
The well being of both the mother and child will depend ' on her 
purfuing a happy meciium between painful reftrainr or unreceffary 
ielf-demal, on the one hand, and the indulgence of a depraved or 
intemperate appetite on the other. But, as the natural defire of 
aliment increafes with the growth and increafmg wants ofthe child, 
it will be prop r to confider thofe variations as they appear in the 
different ftages of pregnancy ; and to fhew how far it may be alfo 
advifeable to gratify the involuntary, and often very wild and 
whimfical defires, which are known by the name of longings. 

Before I enter into particular details concermng the diet of 
prsgnant ladies, I muft beg leave to urge with increafed earnift- 
cefs my former general prohibition againft ftrong liquors, unripe 
fruits, paftry, and all forts of food that are high-feafoned, inflamma- 
tory, or hard of digeftion. If thefe are improper before marriage, 
they muft be doubly pernicious afterwards, when they may not 
only injure the mother's health, but poifon, infect, or impoverifh 
the fountain of life and nutriment, whence her child is to derive 
hrpport. Every female, therefore, will fee the importance of 
guarding againft bad habits or the indulgence of a vitiated tafte at 
an early period ; that ihe may not have any painful reftraints to 
fubje£t herfelf to when a mother, or be then under the neceflity of 
making any great change from her former mode cf living. 

I have already laid it down as a fixed principle, that a ftate of 
pregnancy is not a ftate of infirmity or difeafe, but of increafed 
fenflbility ; and that the changes which a woman then feels in her- 
felf, though fometimes accompanied with a little pain or uneafinefs, 
are but notices of her fitnation cr warnings againft indifcretion or 
intemperance. Let us now apply this principle to the regulations of 
diet, and we (hall find it to be the moft unerring guide to pregnant 
women in all their conduct, but more efpecially in the choice and 
quantity of their food and drink. 
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The whole term of pregnancy may be divided into two nearly 
equal oarts, the one comprehending the four months that immedi. 
ately follow conception, and the other, the remaining five months i 
that precede delivery. During the firlt period, when there is jq 
mod women a ftrong tendency to an extreme fulnefs of the habit, 
nature gives the plained cautions againft improper indulgence, by a 
v/eaknels of the ftomach, frequent returns of naufea and vomitings, ! 
head-achs, coftivenefs ; and the other fymptoms and effects of in. 
<Jigeftio.n. It is a very abfurd and a very fatal mhtake, to fuppofe 
that women are then in greater need of nouriihing things ; when, 
on the contrary, in confequence of the ceafing of the menfes, and 
the redundancy of blood in the fyftem, the ftricteft temperance is 
not only proper, but abfoliitely neceiTary to prevent illnefs. When 
this is neglected — when no regard is paid to the hints of the ihte 
of the ftomach and of the whole habit, fo kindly given by nature, 
bleeding becomes the only expedient to fave the life of the thought- 
lefs or obftinate glutton ; but me mould remember, that it is her 
own intemperance which renders that operation advifeable. 

The alledged or fancied wantsof the child may be urged as a 
plea for fome little excefs, or an incitement to more than ordinary 
gratification ; but the frivolity of fuch an excufe will appear, upon 
confidering, that the foetus, for the firft two months, does not exceed 
a hen's egg in fize, and that its growth for the next two months, 
even till the afcent of the womb, or the ufual time of quickening, is 
fo fmall as to require very little nourifhment. This is amply [up- 
plied from the natural fulnefs of the fyftem before noticed, with- 
out the dangerous aid of the mother's intemperance. It requires 
but a moment's reflection on the part of any woman of common 
fenfe to be convinced that what diforders herfelf, muft injure the 
contents of her womb ; and thatthe injury is the greater, in pro- 
portion to the delicacy and flow expanfion of thofe contents. To 
cverftep the bounds of temperance in the early ftag.* of pregnancy, 
from an idea of the embryo's wanting Inch fupplies, would be al- 
jnoft as frantic as to drown an infant for the purpofe of quenching 
its fuppoied thirft, or to gorge it even to burfting, in order to fatisfy 
the cravings of imaginary hunger. 

But the abfurd notion of the embryo's wants has been attend- 
ed with incalculable mifchief of another kind — it has given a fan- 
to the molt whimfical and the moft pernicious defires. Green-fick 
girls do net indulge in fuch filly nnd fuch hurtful fancies as many 
pregnant women ; yet the proper fities of the former are checked by 
the force of ridicule, of argument, or of authority, while the Ungings 
of the latter bid defiance to all control-; 2nd it is even deemed trie 
height of cruelty not to gratify them in their wildeft extent. Ta 
the candid difcuffion of this very interefting part of my fubject, t 
hope I need not requeft the ierious attention of every female reader. 

One of the natural confequences of conception is the cesuug 
of the menfeS) which is accompanied with a redunderxy of blood, 
greater or lefs in proportion to the previous fulnefs cf the habit.— 
Such a fwell in the vital ftn ; rife to feverifh appearances ; 

ffcch as fe^at w tke p^itiis of the hands, flwfliiag?. ia tee fc«e, aa4 a 
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light heai-ach. But the ftomach is molt affected by the change* 
which then take place in the womb and the whole habit. It is 
often diiturbed by the complaiats already defcribed — naufea, vomi- 
ting, heart- bum, and the like. Thefe, as I faid before, are not 
fymptorns of indifpefition or difeafe, the raoft healthy woman being 
as fubj-ft to them in the early months of pregnancy as thofe who 
are delicate and it firm. It is thus that every mother receives timely 
notice of her fituation, with proper warnings not to overcharge the 
ftomac*, when its powers of digeftion are lb weak, and a fulnefe 
of the habit is fo manifeft. 

Unhappily ali pregnant women are not alike difpofed to attend 
to thofe kind intimations of nature ; and, perhaps, many of them 
do not know, that the uneafmels arifing from the above caufee 
would be removed by perfeverance ir a temperate cooling diet. — 
They think they ought to eat mere, inftead of lefs, in their new 
ftate, and torture their invention to find out fomething to conquer 
the fqueamifhnefs of their appetite. This is a very fruitful fource 
of whims and fancies, the indulgence of which is almoft always in- 
jurious. It cannwt indeed be otherwife ; as the weaknefs or dimi- 
nution of any woman's ufual appetite, on fuch occafions, is not a 
owing to a mere diflike of common or ordinary food, but to a real 
unfitnefs of theftomach to receive much of any food. What then 
are we to expect, when things equally improper, perhaps, both in 
quantity and quality, are forced upon it, to fatisfy fome artificial 
craving, or fome imagirary want ? 

As foon as a woman begins to confult her caprice, inftead of 
attending to nature, fhe is fure to be encouraged in abfurdity by old 
nurfes, or female goffips, who take a delight in amufing her creduli- 
ty by the relation of many wonderful and alarming ir juries, laid to 
have been done to children, through the unfatisfied defires of their 
mothers. Every fairy tale, however repugnant to comracn fenfe, 
gains implicit belief ; for reafon dares not intrude into the regions 
of fancy ; and were a man bold enough to laugh at fuch fictions, 
or to remonftrate with a pregnant woman on the danger of giving 
way to any of her extravagant wifhes, he would certainly be con- 
fidered as a conceited fool, or an unfeeling monfter. Argument is 
loft, and ridicule has no force, where people pretend to produce a 
hoft of facts in fupport of their opinion. Every woman, who 
brings into the world a marked child, can immediately affign the 
taufe ; yet no mother was ever able, before the birth, to fay with 
what her child would be marked and I believe it would be equally 
difficult afterwards, without the aid of fancy, to difcover in a flefh 
mark any refemblance to the object whence the impreilion had 
teen fuppofed to originate. 

On examining varicu* inftances of Hem-marks, and ether 
dreadful events, faid to be cauled by difappcinted longings, it has 
appeared that moft of them wer e the effects of obftructioss, of 
i>refTure, or fome external injury ; and that none could be fairly 
traced to the influence of imagination. Similar accidents are cb- 
feryable in the brute fpecies : and even in plants unconicious of 
il§k pre pr^aviau QF €Ki&£&££< It i* alfo well koown, ifcat leveral 
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children are born with ma-ks on their Ibn, though their mothers 
never eoeriancad any longings ; aul that, in other cafes, wherl 
womea h id been refdfej tha in lalgeace of their longings, n "> i 
was perceptible in the chll 1, though tha mother's imagination had 
continued to dwell on the fubject for a cooiiierable time. 

The doctrine of imagination^ like every thing founded in ab- 
furdity, confutes itfeif by bei lg cirried't :> ) far. The fame power 
of marking or disfiguring tha child is afcribed to thefulden terrors 
and the ungr.itifiad cravi igs of pfeg i lat wo- ne i. The abettors of 
this doctrine are not even content with a few (becks or bleaiifhesoa 
the itin, but maintain tha'-. the mother's i nagination may take off 
a leg or an arm, or even fracture every bone in the child's body. I 
have feen a chll 1 bom without a head ; but it 'was not alledged that 
the mother had bean prefant at the beheading of any parfon, or 
hat! ever been frightened by the fpectucle of a hu.nan body deprived 
of its hra.i If {hocking- fights of this kind could have produced 
fuch efi^ k ls how many headlefs babes had been born in France du- 
ring Robespierre \s reign of terror ! 

In order to meW tnat the fancy, however agitated or ftrongly 
imprefled with the dread of any particular object, cannot ftamp its 
refemblance, or even the fmallefl feature of it on the child in the 
womb, Dr. Mocre relates th j following ftory of a remarkable oc- 
currence within the iphereofhis cwn knowledge : — 

" A ladv, who had great averfion to monkies, happened un- 
fortunately, during the courfe of h^r pregnancy, to vifit in a family 
where one of thofe animals was the chief favorite. Oa being 
(hewed into a room, fhe feated herfelf on a chair, which flood before 
a table upon which tha favourite was already placed ; he'not natu- 
rally of a referved difpofnion, and rendered more petulent and wan- 
ton by long indulgence, fuddenly jumped on the lady's fhoulders. 
She fcreamed, and was terrified ; but on perceiving whohad treated 
her with fuch indecent familiarity, fhe actually fainted ; and 
through the remaining courfe o f har pregnancy, fhe had the moft 
painful conviction that her child would be deformed by fome mock- 
ing feature, or perhaps the whole countenance of this odious mon- 
key. 

" The pangs of labour did not overcome this imprenion, for in 
the raidft of her pains fhe often lamented the fate of her unfnrttl 
nate child, who was doomed through life to carry about a human 
Jfoul in the body of an ape. When the child was born, fhe called 
to the midwife with a lamentable voice for a fight of her unfortu- 
nate offspring, and was equally pleafed and furprifed when fhe re- 
ceived a fine boy into her arms. After having enjoyed for a few 
minutes all the rao'ure of this change to eafe and happinefs from 
pain and mifery, her pains returned, and the midwife informed her 
that there was Mill another child. 'Another!' exclaimed fhe, 
then it is as I have dreaded, and this mtiji be the monkey after all. 
Sae was however, once more happily undeceived;, the fecond was 
as fine a boy as the firff. 1 knew them both :— they grew to be 
ftout comely youths, without a trace of the monkey in either their 
iiicss Qidifpofiticns/' 
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Having before enlarged on the dangerous effects of the paf- 
Cons, and of fear in particular during pregnancy, it cannot be iup* 
pofed that I look upon frightful objects, fcenes of horror, or any 
other caufes of a fudden fnock, as matters of indifference. On the 
contrary, I would have them very carefully avoided as they have 
often caufed abortion, or otherwife injured the health both of the 
mother and child,* though they cannot difcolour the fkin, derange 
the limbs, or alter the fhape of the latter. It is fr. m this filly appre-? 
henfion, in confluence of ary fright, that I wifh to relieve the 
minds of credulous and timid poor- women, who may do themfelves 
a real injury by 'he dread of an imaginary evil. 

It was precifely with the fame view that I endeavoured to ex% 
pofe the abfurdity of believing that flem-marks on a child were jthe 
eonfequences of his mother's fancies or ucfatisfied longings. This filly 
doctrine has been the caufe of great uneafmefs in many families, 
and has done much mischief to leveral pregnant women, fometimee 
by giving a facclion to the indulgence of their melt improper whim?, 
and at other times by making them pine for extravagant unattainab- 
le gratifications. 

It is another great miftake to fuppofe that the prevalence cf 
fuch a belief can anfwer any one good purpofe. Surely the fictions 
of ignorance, fuperftition, or impofture, are not neceffary to fecure 
to women in a ftate of pregnancy, thofe kind compliances, and that: 
tendernefs of treatment, which their fituation requires. The fend 
hufband will embrace with eagemefs every opportunity of {imply- 
ing the real wants of the wife now doubly dear to him, and even 
of anticipating her filent wifh for any rational enjoyment. But fhe 
fhauld alfo know, that the tyranny of cap-ice will prove no lefs in- 
jurious to herfelf than difagreeable to others. 

Let not pregnant ladies imagine that I am for confining the 
fphere of indulgence within very narrow limits. I mould be more 
inclined to enlarge than to contract its boundaries, as far as nature 
and reafon would allow- I would not even be particularly ftricf, 
except in cafes of evident danj: V While I difccur°.ged caprici. us 
defires, or improper whims and fancies, I would diftinguiih them 
from real and involuntary longings, which are fometimes occafioned 
by that weaknefs and diibrdetof the ftoraach fo ufual, as I before 
obferved, for three or four months afler conception. There can be 
no doubt as to the caufe of fuch longings ; for a fimilar effect is 
known t) take place at other times, and not only in women, but 
in men, when their ftomachs are weakened or difordered by in- 
temperance, illnefs, or any accident. I have often met with cafes 
of this kind in fevers, epilepfies, and other nervous difeafes ; and 
where the craving often recurred, or Ibeadily continued, I have al- 
ways directed that it fhculd be indulged, though the object of defire 
might net appear confiftent with the regimen commonly prefcribed 

• I knew an inftance of z mother, who n;.t only loft the /«•/«; through a flight, hut 
was otherwife fo much a'tfetted ai Lever to enjoy an hour's health. I cannot the/efore t«a 
ftrong'y cenfure thr frantic imsulfe which fo ohtn urges pregna.it women, and nurfes w<H 
fttants at the breaft, to ;ufti smong crowds at aiieadT ' ■•-, m sxetuti&B, or afij ot>.e£ 






in thofe complaints. When the longings are involuntary, and the 
feelings acute, a patient may fuffer much from difappomtment cr 
delay ; and cafcs frequently occur of perfons who recovered from 
the mod hopelefs ftate, after having difobeyed the dc&or's com-, 
mands, and been freely indulged in what they had lb ardently de- 
fired. I do not fay thafthe cure was abfclutely effected by the 
vuecfthe forbidden food or drink; but Iain convinced from re- 
peated obfervations, that the (irong and fudden appetite for fuch 
food or drink, however ftrange it might feem, wa<aa fymptom of a 
favourable change in the cdmplaint, and a lure indication of re- 
turning heahh. 

On the fame principle, therefore, that rigid prohibition'? or de. 
niajs might be attended with much pain in a fta:e of pregnancy, a 
Sate cf exqnilite fenfibility, I ftrongly recommend a fpeedy comp!;. » 
ance not only with what may be deemed the natural and reafona- 
bjledelires of tiie mother, but even with all htr involuntary longings, . 
which do not evidently arife from caprice, and are not directed to 
things of a noxious quality. I would pay little regard, for inftance,. 
to the whim of fuch a lady as is reprefcnted by SiKttltt, longing for 
a hair from her hufband's beard, and, what was worfe, wanting -it- 
have the pleafure of plucking it opt herfelf ; or to the more difguft- 
ing wilh of another lady, delcribed by Addifon, who longed to par- 
take with a flock of carrion-crows, which (lie faw feafting on the - 
lleih of a dead horfe. 

It would be alfo carrying my plan of compliance too far to Ief 
a pregnant woman live chiefly on unripe fruits, raw onions, or any 
other acid and acrimonious fubftances ; which could not fail to in* 
jure her own health and that of her child. An opinion prevails that 
a woman in fuch a ftate can digeft every thimg (he likes or longs for ? 
but, fuppo&ng this to be true, it does not follow that living ob 
trafh, or on improper articles of food or drink, will not be detri- 
mental to the/d*N.r in her womb. Slight or momentary deviatioasf 
from the rules cf whclefome diet or Uriel: temperance may be oc- 
cafionally allowed, but perverfe h v ts are never to be indulged. 

I hope therefore it will not be deemed needle/sly favere to recoup j 
mend, in the early period of pr<= gnanay, a becoming check on abfuri 
or pernicious defires, and a moderate ufe of fuch things as have beet* 
always found to agree with the ilomach and conltitution. I ds 
not inCft upon a total change from former modes of living ; bur., 
unlefs the appetite be very much vitiated, it will direcT: women at 
that time to what is moil proper and falutary. They have general- 
ly adifiike to animal food ; and, if induced to eat it freely, from a 
m'ftaken notion of their being then in greater need of fuch aliment, 
they are lure to fuller foroe inconvenience. On the contrary, their 
natural relimfor rpefruits and boiled vegetables may be fafely grat- ' 
ifed. Milk, jellies, veal-rroths, ar.d the like liquids, which afford 
eaiy nburifhment, being converted into chyle without any great" 
igflfart cf the flomvch, are alfo very allowable. Should a particular ! 
cefire for IbHd animal fubftances be felt at dinner, frefn meat of the 
young and tender kind, veal, lrmb; capons, pigeons, pheafants, and v 
partridges, may now andihen aikrj aa innocent and grateful varie- J 
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ty. Bui I muft again beg. that temperance may always pieGde at 
the table ; and that the refinements of cookery may never be ex*» 
erted to raife a falfe appetite by artificial provocatives. 

While i am thus tracing the boundaries of rational induU 
gence, which .fhould not be overftepped by thofe who have it in 
their power to command every gratification, I fee alfo the neceility 
of Come admonitions to women whole narrow circumftances may 
appear to require no additional reftraint. It has be-:n very truly 
fcbferved, that, in the loweft claries of fociety, efpeciafly in great 
cities, we often meet with a fort of luxury more baneful than any 
which prevails in high life — a luxury that confifbs in the immode- 
rate ufe of ftrong liquors ; to which the mi ['carriages, the fevers, 
and the deaths of lb many poor married women in London and other 
' populous towns muft be" aicribed. There is nothing, in f cl, fo 
pernicious to the mother, and to the fetus in her womb, as- drink- 
ing ardent fpirits, especially when carried to excefs- It is adminif- 
tering poifon to the embryo, and is certainly a fprcie* of murder. 
fhe tafte of fuch perfonsis not more depraved with regard to 
their drink than their food. The latter perverfenefa is indeed very 
frequently the confluence of the former. Spirituous fquers de- 
ftroy the natural appetite, and leave no relifh but for bacon, or 
other falted aud fmoke-dried meats, faltfifh, or red herrings, than 
which nothing can be much more mmulating, inflammatory, and 
indigeftible. But fuppofe that their fondnefs for this worft of ali- 
ment is not always the effect offwallowing liquid fee, but of habit; 
and that the ftomach, ftrengthened by the hardy employments or 
fome of thofe poor women, may be able to digeft any thing ; why 
fhould its powers be exerted in filch unproductive efforts ? A great- 
er quantity of food is certainly requifite, in proper tion to the great- 
er quantity of labour ; but let that food be of the moft wholefome 
kind. Plenty of vegetables, with the addition of a little frefh 
meat, will fatisfy every natural craving, arid will afford both the 
mother and child the pureft fupprVs of health and vigour. 

After the fourth month of pregnancy, the growth of the form 
becomes verv rapid, and the demands for noarifhment, made by a 
thriving child on the confiitution of its mother, are proportionally 
ftrong and inceffant. Nature now, with wonderful care, invigo- 
rates the organs of digeflion to anfwer thofe iricreafing demands. — 
The ftomach is no longer fo apt to be disordered ah before ; ks 
* functions are par formed with eafe and effect ; and a more liberal 
mode of living is not only allowable, but neceffary. All the re- 
ftraint which fhould be impofed is a little attention *o the quality 
! of the food. Provided it be coding and nutritious, it may be ufed 
fredy, and as often as the appetite requires. I need not repent 
jwhat I have already faid in favour of ripe fruits, boiled vegetables 
.jellies, veal-broth, and animal fubftances of the young and ten- 
ind. The bill of fare may be enlarged rather than contracted 
s tun? ; and variety may be allowed to profent her fweeteft 
feres to the tafte and fancy, but without the aid of any pernicious 
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sftiii as tne defire of food is Strongly felt. It is even advifeable to 
prevent irmportU!\ife cravings. Emptinefs is more to be dreaded in> 
the advanced ftages of pregnancy than a little excefs. Inftead, 
therefore of continuing my former prohibition againit fuppers, X 
would now r td agreeable repaSts, confirming of bifcuits, 

fruit, ovfters, eggs not bpiisd hard, or any other light food and eafy 
of digeftion. But meat (uppers mud never follow a late or hearty 
dinner ; an uhfeaTonable bid weald opprefs the^ ftcmach ; mode, 
rate Supplies, on the contrary, are neceflary to fatisfy the child's 
ftrecous demands for fuftenance, which do no: ceafe even by 
night. Thefe, if neglected, will caufe uneafy feufations in bed, 
and often prevent fleep. It is juftly remarked by Dr. Denman y 
when fpeaking of this refJlefThets, which is generally rrouhlcfome 
towards the conciufion of pregnancy, that thole women who Suffer 1 
jnofi: from it, though reduced in appearance, bring forth hilly chii- ■ 
cjren, and have eafy labours- But if the mother has little uneafi- ' 
ueis, and grows corpulent during pregnancy ,_ the child is generally 
1 ; fhould di 3 he time of parturition, the 

vaiue entirely ceafes. In the fir fb cafe, as this judicious writer 

ves, the abforbing powers of the child ieem, too ftrcng for the 
parent;; but, ia the latter, the retaining powers of the parent are 
Wronger than the abforbing ones of the caild ; lb that, on the whole, 
it appears natural that women mould become thinner when .they 
aje pregnant. 

One direction more is neceffary with regard to fuppers. They 
fhould never be later than nine o'clock ; after which an hour may 
be fpent in cheerful conversation, as the belt means of preparing 
for the enjoyment of found repofe. I hope that the cuftom of 
going to bed early, and of riling early, which is one of the befl 
preservatives of health at all times, will be particularly adhered to 
during pregnancy. Women in this condition fhould not, upon any 
account, be tempted to fit up after ten, and they will find no dim- . 
cuity in riling at fix, though, towards the conclufion of their term 
they may fafely rem lin an hour longer in bed every morning. 

In my former hints to women before marriage, I pointed out 
£he peculiar importance of open air and frequent exercife to fe- 
male?, wh '.in general, Spend too much of their time in domefric 
smclfedemary emplryments. 1 recommend a variety of active di- 
versions both without chcrs and within, according to the State of 
the wea'l i r. I woul i have young hdi-s dance and jump about: as- i 
nmcha>: they pteaie, and as nature wifely prompts. But, w~en 
they become wives and mothers, their depo r tment mufl be differ- 
ent, or t.:ey will rife the lofs of the embryo in their womb — a lofs 
always attende 1 with ; my to 'heir own health. 

carriages are ofteai occafioned by great bodily exertions, though in- 
t \e form of amuiemerit, as well as- by the Straining efforts of hard 
labour* It. was not without th. reafon that Hippocrates for- 

dancing and all violent txercife during pregnancy ; he himSelf 
hie! be^n witnefs to a foetus being drcpt on the Stage by a perfoi 
in the dancing l : ne. Let rrt pre; nam women then attempt ti i 
with QtKer females in tJ : the former -fhould 
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avoid all crowded affemblies, whether gay or feticus ; for, hd 
the impurity of the air in filch places, oF the had egrets < 
they are very fufceptible, they are expofed to great danger I 
accidental prefTure. I have known a lady to fufflr abortion in c 
quence of an elbow at entering a church door. How ranch i 
likely is this to happen at balls, at play-houfes, and other place 
amufement, which are commonly more frequented than place 
worfliip ! 

When I fty that violent exehiof.s and bard labour are apt to 
occafiou mifcarriages, I -do not mean to recominend indolence and 
inactivity to pregnant women. This wcwld he running into the 
oppofite extreme, which is ftill more dangerous than the other. In- 
dolence in pregnancy is net only one of ibe great car.fes of abortion, 
but of the puerperal or child-bed fever, fo fatal to delicate met^eir. 
A woman who lives fully, and oegte&s exercife, cannot fail to brirg 
on a plethora, or a fulnefs of the h , bit an lancy cf humours, 

which muft be productive of very bad effeel ■■ I lie whole frame 
becomes languid : all the vital organs leem to Ioofe their energy : 
the powers of the womb in particular, are enfeebled cr perverted ; 
and thoug.i a milcarriage mould not take place, the labours are 
lure to be long, fevere, and dangerous; and the oftspring.ptmy and 
deformed. In order, therefore, to fecure the bleffings of a happy 
delivery and a healthy child, a pregnant woman ought to take 
every day a moderate degree of exercife, fuch as jhe. hus been meft 
aexuifcomed to, only tiling lefs exertion, and guarding againft fa- 
tigue. 

Some writers on midwifery have aflerted, that i.i the eferly 
months of pregnancy, the exercife mould be very moderate^ hnr. 
might be i: eafed in the latter months. The abfurdi 

fuch a nation has been very ably expefed by the faireit r< 
and the incontrovertible evidence of fa els. 

The example of the brute ipecies has fofi been referred feV. a£, 
in every thing that refpefo the preservation c.f life, their infli 
niore unerring than the fa'ncifuMpecuhtiane cf man. it is obfer- 
vablecf the quadrupeds in our fields and p::rks, that the nrft 
frifky of them, when pregiianr, aflame a grave and fteady den rt- 
ment ; their natural foi, duels forgoing together in herds and flecks is 
l'ulpended ; and, if left to their own inclinations, they gradually 
leffen their ufual exercife as they advance in pregnancy. 

The fame thing iPwell known to be equally true of wild ani- 
mals. In a fbate t f pregnancy, they take no more exercife than is 
neceilary to procure their food. If forced to greater exertions in 
felf detpnee, or when hard purfued, they .often drop their young ; 
and though beafts of prey have no claim to pity, yet furely the 
harmlefs and timid hare ought not in that ftate to be worried, mere* 
ly to gratify a cruel cr inconfiderate fportfman's iondnefs fcr the 
chafe. It is (till more inexcufeable to over-lead, or to (Vain by ill? 
timed labour, a mare in foal, which has frequently caufed a prema- 
ture expulfion of her young. 

From thefe remarks on the inftinctive conduct of brutes, a 
very wife leffon h$^s been cjrawg for the guidance, pf pregncuif 
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women. They are not, for fome time after conception, more fen- 
fible of fatigue than at any other period, nor have they any certain 
proofs of their own condition. What then, it has been renfonably 
aiksd, fhould direct them to make any change in their cultomary 
exerciies ? Thefemay be continued, but never to a violent or im- 
moderate degree, for at leaftfour months, notcnly with fafety, but 
with the utmoft benefit. "When the contents of the womb begia 
to ir.creafe very perceptibly, th i fame degree of exercife, which 
pregnant women before enjoysd with pleafure, will now make them 
faint and weary ; a ftrong hint to diminifh it. Their own feelings 
will direct them better than the caprice of others ; and no fubrletv 
of argument fhould induce them to believe that nature in this cafe 
alone deviates from her uniform courfe of action, and requires them 
to exert themfelves more in proportion as they are lefs capable of it; 
or, in plainer word 3, to run the fafter the greater weight they carry. 
Slow, fhort walks in the country, or gentle motion in an open car- 
riage, mud be fur better (uited to the advanced period of pregnan- 
cy, by uniting the advantages of frefh air withthofe of agreeable 
and falutary exercife. 

In order to leave no doubt upon this fubject, an appeal has 
been made to fads, and particularly to the experience of women 
who follow very hard occupations in the country. They feel no 
inconvenience from the ufual employments in the early months of 
preanancv, and r quire no indulgence, but a little abatement of 
their toil whe they iccome unweildy. They know nothing of 
artificial precepts which would teach them to invert the order of 
nature. Temperance and moderate exercife, proper periods of la- 
bour and of reii, the country air, and the cheering influence of a 
contented mind, infure to them the continuance of health in every 
ftage, an exemption from the common difeafes of pregnancy, an 
eal'y lying-in, and a fpeedy recovery from child-bed. The vigour 
alio of their offspring is juflly proverbial. 

It would be pah ful to com raft with this picture the enervating 
effects of indolence and luxury in high Hfe,or the truly pitiable con* 
dition of poor married women in manufacturing towns, and in great 
• cities. The confined impure air which they brea'he in thefe places, 
relaxes the frame and cef.roys its activity. What they eat, what 
they drink, is often improper, fometimes pernicious. Their meals 
and their hours of reft are equally irregular. The victims of pov- 
erty are feldcm able to procure the mean£ of fcanty fubfifter.ee, 
without the facrifice of neceflary fl^p. Their condition is really 
more diftrefTmg than that of female flaves in the Weft-Indies.-*** 
Thefe experience a little mercy when pregnant, their owners being 
actuated by t:e double impulfes of feh-intcreft, and of humanity 
towards breeding women ; but, in London, the wretched hireling 
experiences -o lenity on account of her pregnancy; fhe is even 
obliged to conceal her fituation as much as me can, in order to get 
employment ; and hes often no alternative but to perifh with fam- 
ke, o> to run the riik of mifcarrying by continued exertions at the 
waffling -tin , rat fome other toilfome work, for fixteen or eigh- 
|2ea liourv according to the caprfce or the fordid views of herein* 
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feettog employer. To impofe fuch tafks on the h uagty and di ftrefs 
ed— to caufe abortion by oppreilive labour— under what pretence 
the i :mman miftrefs may fltri veto juftify her own coadud— is cer- 
tainly murder! 

Though my former remarks on drefc may be eaffly applied to 
a ftate of pregnancy, yet tltis is a matter of To much concern to 
pothers and to their children, that I hope my female readers will 
pardon me for troubling them with fame farther orfervations en 
the fubj- cl. Before marriage, errors in drefe can only tEJure their 
own health, or disfigure their perfons ; but, after conception, the 
form, the health, and the very exipLer.ce cr the child, will greatly 
depend upon the mother's drefe. Indee 1 . were' I to rilign a caufe 
not only for the ciimmutivenefe, debility, and diftortion cf infants, 
but for thole fiejh-marfo which are fuperfthioufly afcribed to difa*. 
fmxed landings y I fheuld be much more inclined to impute thefe evils 
to preflhre upon the womb, than to the alledged influence of the 
mother's fancy. The gradual afcent of the womb, after the fourth 
month, is wifely defigned by nature, to acquire more fpace for eafy 
growth and expanfion. But her benignant purpofes are defeated,, 
if the body be girded by tight bandages, or fqueeaed within the nar- 
row circle of a whalebone prek. 

I need not Mop to explain a thing in itfelf fo obviou3, as the 
operation of fuch fatal checks en the increafing ftze cf the foetus : 
but how they fhould be productive of flefh marks and deformity 
may require fbrae little illuftra 1 ion. It is well known that ycung 
trees and plants, and, in a word, vegetables of every kind, when 
conS ed in their growth, get diverted, or take on a bad fhaps ; and 
that the tinker bark as we'll rs the fruit will be marked, if they naf- 
fer the ieaft compreffion cr rdiramt. Wh v mould not compreflion 
have fimilar effects an the /a*!// in the womb, where it is almcft ij"ji 
the ttateof a j lly ? The great wonder iz, that it fh?uld cverefcaps 
bearing the marks of a tight-laced mother* indifirmon?. 

The doctrine here laid down does not reM icklyeven trpos the 
faired reaibring by analogy, but is fnpported by facts. Nations 
fhatgoaloaoft naked are Grangers to fieTh-rnarks and deformities, 
except wnat mayarUe from accidental injury, or external violence* 
But in proportion as men remove from a ftate of nature, and falfe 
refinement introduces as perfonal ornaments, tight and oppreflive 
- incumbrances of drefs, we fee a pijray or deformed race crawl 
about, to publilh their mother's folly, and to reproach them wit* 
having thwarted or cramped nature in her operations. 

In my " I) omeftic Medicine," as well as ia a former part of 
theprefent work, I felt great pleaiure in paying a juft eompfiment 
to the tafte and good feme of the ladies, io admirably difplaved ia 
the prefent fafhioas of drefs. The high-heeled lhoes, in which they 
ufed to totter about as upon ftilts, and the tight-laced flays, which 
gave them the appearance of infects cut almoft afunder in the mid- 
dle, are happily exploded ; the poet's fiction is realized— the phi- 
losopher's wifh is gratified, in feeing Beauty arrayed by the (graces £ 
and health, eafe, and elegance, alike. SQnfutted ip th$ <freffe§; of 0U£ 
fair countrywomen, 
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But as fafhicn is very changeable ; — as there is aothirg, how- 
ever ridiculous or hurtful, to which it cannot give a fanction i — and 
as the return to old abiurdities and old prejudices may be dreaded 
^lolef's the propriety and importance of the prefent reform are 
ftrongly impreffed upon the mind, I fhall endeavour to heighten 
thefe by a view of the dreadful evils which arofe from the former 
fyftem of tight bandages, and of ftiff and cumbrous clothing. 

It is not many years fmce the fugar-loaf fhape was univerfally 
admired, and the finall waift, though contrary to nature, was look- ' 
ed upon as the diftinguifhing mark of elegance. Hufbands uled 
often to make it their boaft, that, when they married truir wives, 
they could fpan them round the middle. It was then thought that 
frothing could produce a fine fhape but tight lacing, though it never 
failed to have the contrary effect. Not only deformity without 
meafure, but death itfelf was often the confequence. Ladies were 
known to drop down lifelefs in the dance, when no other caufe 
could be affigned but the tightnefs of the drefs. Mi (carriages were 
frequently occafbned by the fame caufe ; and various other injuries 
to the foetus muft have far exceeded all power of calculation. 

Yet, during the prevalence of fo ftrange an infatuation, while 
deformity was deemed beauty, all remonftrances on the fubject 
would have proved unavailing. It would then have been ufelefs to 
employ fuch arguments as now carry conviction to the unprejudiced 
mind. We may at prefent obferve, with the hope of being liftened 
to, that nature, when left to herfelf, gives every animal, except 
thofe that are formed for fwiftnefs, a prominency about the middle. 
If this is not only compreffed, but the belly fqueezed clofe to the 
back-bone, obftructions of the vifcera muft enfue ; and no great 
knowledge of the human frame is neceffary to fatisfy any perfon, 
that fuch obftructions muft prove fatal to health. When the veffels 
that tyke up and convey the nourimment to the body, h^ve their 
functions by any means impeded, the whole fyftem muft fufter,and 
at length perifh by a gradual decay. But nothing can fo effectually 
impede the functions of thofe foft parts as preffure. The ftomacii 
becomes incapable of performing the grand office of digeftion ; the 
midriff is forced upwards ; the cavity of the cheft is thereby leffen- 
ed, and fufficient room is not left for a proper play of the lungs. — 
A difficulty of breathing, coughs, and pulmonary confumptions are 
the Datural confequences. 

All thofe dangers occafioned by tightnefs round the waift, are 
cbvioufly increafed during pregnancy, when the heart, the lungs, 
the ftcmach, and all the adjoining parts are in a ftate of tender 
fympathy with the womb ; and when the growth of the foetus ne- 
ceffarily requires more room, as before obferved, for eafy expan- 
fion. To confine it at that period muft inevitably produce weak- 
Dels, deformity, or abortion. " Remember," fays the ingenious 
§Uthor of Padcirophia, 



■ ■ ■" Remember^ mot to gird too tight 

Your fwe'ling waift, though pleaiing to the fight J 
Nor, for a fhape, within the Araighten'd womb, 
.jjrkt Gallic mothers, the £oor child entomb." 1 ** 
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But young Englifh wives have often been guilty of the fame fatal 
imprudence, not, indeed, fo much for the fake of " a fhape," as 
from impulfes of falfe modefty, and for fear of appearing either in- 
decent, or too proud of the happy proofs of their fecundity. 

I hope, however, that the days of folly and of abfurdity ia 
thofe refpe&s are paft ; and that the evils, which were then fo fre- 
quent, will operate as a warning againft any poffible reiteration of 
that moil awkward and raoft pernicious contrivance called Jlays. — 
Let meal fo very earneftly forbid the ufe of tight necklaces, tight 
garters, or any ligatures which may reftrain the eafy motion of the 
limbs, or obftruct the free circulation of the blood and juices. I 
mould farther obferve, that it is not enough to have difcontinued 
the high-heeled (hoe, unlefs the fhape of the foot and toes is a little 
attended to. Trifling as this circumftance may appear, the neglect 
of it has often been attended not only with pain, with cramps, aad 
with corns, but with many ftill more difireiiiog confequences. _ Of 
thefe I fhall have occafion to fpeak more fully in my obftrvations 
on the drefs of children. 

To fum up in a few words the chief part of my advlcs on this 
fubjeft to pregnane women, and ro the fair fex in general, 1 need 
ufe but a fimle affertion, that a flowing drefs, fultained, by the 
moulders, and gently comprefled by a zone round the middle, with 
only as much tightnefs as is neceffary to keep the clothes in conticl: 
with the body, ever was, and ever will be, the moil healthy, com- 
fortable, and truly elegant habit that females can wear, or fancy 
invent. 

The hints concerning cleanlinefs, which are g'.ven in the laft 
chapter, will be found no lefs ufeful after marriage than before, 
with this fingl? exception, that, during pregnancy, lukewarm 
is preferable to cold, not only for a total immerlbn Of the body, 
but alfo for partially bathing the unper and lower extremities, in: re 
eipecially the latter. I have, indeed, known many pregnant women, 
who always ufed cold water on thefe occafions, and who plunged 
int# the lea two or three times a week during the fummer months, 
without injury. Yet I think their example too bold, and too dan- 
gerous, to be recommended to general imitation. 

CHAP. III. 
A FEJV REMARKS ON CHILD-BIRTH. 

HERE is notany p^rt of medicinal fcience which has been 
cultivated with greater affiduity, and finally with greater fuccefs, 
than Midwifery. The errors of ignorance, the rafhnefs of preemp- 
tion, the amufing theories of ingenious fancy, have at length given 
way to the unerring dictates of reafou and experience. By thefe it 
has been clearly proved, that, in every healthy and well-formed 
b fubject, the powers of nature alone are fully adequate to the ac-. 
complifhment of her greatelt work, the preiervation of the human 
fpecies ; and that the bufy interference of a man is more likely to 
difturb andirnp?detha# toaflift her efforts Whatever differ- 
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dices of opinion may prevail on other points merely fpeculative, aS 
well-informed practitioners are now agreed in thLsi that the regular 
procels of a labour rauft never be hurried on by artificial mc'-ns, 
cor interrupted by the meddling hand of indifcrction or cfticioumefs. 
It is painful to reflet cm the nombers that mlift have peiifhed, 
while a contrary method was purfued. People had taken it into 
their heads, that a woman in labour could not ufe too much exer- 
tion on her own part, nor 1* too much aided by others, to quicken 
delivery. In the poena before referred to, this notion is inculcated 
in the jarni of medical precept. The poor woman is there dented , 

*• To gK»fc T.iiae ftrovg fapyott with tfl h*» p*w'rj 
f T' ioiwile km oifcwto ?a (iwt painful hoar." 

A happv revolution has now> however, taken plare in the 
fyftem of imdwifcry ; and the moft eminent profefibrs have made 
it the firft objeft of their publit duty to reprobate the abominable 
cuftom of giving sjfifiaim, as it was called, by dilating the internal 
and external parts artificially ; and of exciting patients, not only by 
the ftrangeft perfuafions. but by the ftimulus of hot cordials, to kip 
them/elves^ as they termed it, and to exert all their voluntary force 
beyond the dictates of nature ; ** as if," fays Dr. Denham, " a la- 
bour was a trick to be teamed, and not a regular procefs of the con* 
flitution.-" 

Though the write* now quoted, and many others of no lefs 
celebrity have omit ted nothing of importance in their directions 
both to mid wiv«s and lying-in women, yet as their books, from 
being deemed works of prcfdTional fcience, are feldom read by the 
latter, I fhali felecYa few cf their moll ufeful remarks, and exhibit 
them in the plakteit form lean, to guard women in labour againft 
the fatal coafiequencw of their own errors, or the improper advice 
which may be given them by others. 

On toe firft figns of approaching labour, pregnant women are 
too apt to take alarm, and inftantly prepare as for a work of the 
greateft toil and danger. Their rears are as groundlefs as their 
preparation is unneceflary. If they have nothing to injure tneir 
kealth during the previous flate of pregnancy, they may rely with 
peri'&ft confidence on the admirable resources of nature. When 
lei t to herfelf, her efforts are always adapted to the conftitu'ion of 
the patient, aod to the ftate of thofe delicate and acutely fenfible 
pzrti^ which would fuffer the greateft injury from fudden or ill- 
timed violence. All that is required of women in labour, is a be- 
soming fubmii&on to her eourfe of operations. The iteps, by 
which Ihe advances to her great end, are fometimes flow, but al- 
ways fafe ; and Ihe is not to be hurried or dillurbed, with impu- 
nity- 

It ie true in almoft every fituation, but particularly in child- 
Birth, that thofe who are molt patient actually fuffer the leaft. If 
they are refined to their pains, it is impoffible for them to do 
wrong ; but if, from too much eagemefs to fhorten thofe pains and 
to haiten the final effect, a woman mould keep in her breath, and 
jfcij* with.. all her jRight'to-increafe, asftiemay imagine, the ia* 
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ftirltYive action of the womb, the coi.fequences muft always be in- 
jurious, and often fatal. 

In the firft place, fuch improper eff rts of the patient may 
exhauft her Orength, fo as to render her incapable of undergoing 
the neceffary fatigue which attends the complete expullion or the 
child. On the other hand, if the parts are not duly prepared, vio-, 
lence is more likely to tear than to dilate them ; and accidents of 
this kind have often occafioned a fever, or have rendered a woman 
miserable for the remainder of her life. 

The imprudence of taking hot and cordial nourifhment during 
labour, is no lefs repreheniible. In plethoric habits, it muii have a 
feverifh effect : in anyconftitution^it is at that time a dangerous 
flimulant. The nature of the principle which mould actuate the 
womb, is immediately changed ; — the pains are rendered diforderly 
and imperfect ; and the foundation of future mifchief and difficul- 
ties, in lbme form or other, is invariably laid. A labour may be 
lb flow, or of fuch long duration as to render a little refrefhment 
from time to time neceffary ; but this mould always be cf a mild 
and cooling quality, the very reverie of inflammatory food or fpiri-' 
tucus liquors, 

I have already intimated, thatin all ordinary cafes, the chief dut3' 
of a midwife is to let nature take her regular courle without bufy 
interference ; to reftrain, rather, than encourage the exertions of 
the patient's ftrength ; and, when thefe may be involuntarily car- 
ried too far from the impulfe of acute pain, to refill them by the 
application of fome equivalent force. But I am lorry to add, that 
the contrary method is too often purfued, efpecivdly by practitioners 
in country places, where the patients are fo widely fcaitered, that 
diipatch is thefirit object of confideration, and the dictates of hu- 
manity are difregarded from ftronger views of ihterelt. The mo- 
ment an order comes for the man-midwife, he packs up his bag of" 
tools, which may be juftly called the inflruments or death : he 
mounts his horfe, and ga'lops away, refolved to happen the procefs 
by all practicable means, that he may be the fobnef ready to attend 
to another call. At whatever ftageof labour he arrives, he fpufs on 
nature with as much eagernefs as he had before fpurred on his 
horfe, though the clofely entwined lives of. the mother and her 
offspring may be endangered by his precipitancy. ; Yet fuch, per- 
haps is the impatience of the poor woman herfelf, and fuch very 
often the ignorance of the by-ftanders, that the quicker he is is 
getting through his work, if no obvious ipjury b l s done at the mo- 
ment, the greater reputation he undefervedly acquires, and ths 
more he enlarges the iphere of his murderous practice. Inftru- 
ments are fometimes neceffary, but they ihouid be ufed as feldom 

as pcffible. 

One method of preventing the evils which muff always arife 
from the hurry of profefiional men, would be to pay them more 
liberally for their patient attendance. They have nothing but the 
full employment of their time to truft to for the means of fnpport ; 
and it is ju'i that they mould have an adequate compenfaiion for 
fo' valuable a (acrffice* J3m as &is' cannct be generally eKpcfted,- 
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I would recommend the cheaper encouragement of female mid. 4 
wives, none of whom, however, ought to be permitted to practice, 
without a regular licence, obtained — not by money— but by proof's 
of real qualifications. Such p^rfons could fpare mere time, and 
would be found much fitter affiftants to lying-in women, than any 
furgeon, whatever may be his fkill or talents. I do not ir.fift on 
the point of delicacy, but of abfolute fafety, being perfuaded that 
hundreds of lives are cciiroyed for one that Is preierved by the ule 
of inftrumenrs in a labour. 

At fuch times alfo, it is highly improper to admit any perfon 
but the midwife and a difcreet nurfe into the apartment. To fay 
nothing of the noxioufnefs of the breath ;ind perfpiration of feveral 
people in a cbfe room, the efficieus foliy, the filly tattle, the ir>- 
co ^derate language, the fluctuating hopes and fears of fo many 
goflips, muft be productive of the very wcrft effects. Let me, there- 
fore, conjure pregnant women never to comply with the requeft, 
however well meant, of their female friends, to be fc«t for at the 
moment of iabour ; they are fure to do fome harm ; it is impoffi- 
ble they can do any good. The patient will find quietnefs and 
©ompofnre, of far greater fervice than the noily rallying round her 
©f her friends, to awaken and cherifh the idea of danger. 

After delivery, when repofe is the chief rcftorative of fatigued 
uature, and when the purity of the air in the patient's chamber is 
the beft prefervative from fever, the exclufion of viiitants mull be 
ftill more ftrongiy infifred upon. The whifper offend congratula- 
tion from the man the holds dear, and whom Ihe has made happy, 
is all that ihould be allowed even for a moment. With the Came 
view of quieting any flutter of the fpirits, and of preventing the un- 
eafinefs which a mother naturally feels from the cries of her child, 
the operation of warning and drefTmg the infant fhould for a few 
days be performed in an adjoining room. 

As the pai&s of labour, however regular in its pr: grefs and 
T.appy in ils* iflae, muff produce fome irritation of the fyftem, and 
a tendency to fever, external quietnefs, and perfect compofure cf 
mind as wellas of body, are certainly the firit objects. But cur 
©are mould be extended to fome other points alfo. Too much at- 
tention cannot be paid to cleanlinefs : all impurities are to be in- 
ftantly removed. It is equally neceifary to charge the fnen often, I 
on accourt cf its retaining the perfpirable matter, which would fooi 
be thrown back into the habit, and there produce the wcrft effects. 
Whenever the weather permits, the upper fames of the windows 
a*e to be let down a little to admit the frefh air ; yet fo as not to j 
expofe the patient to its direct current, for fear of checking the 
gentle and falutary perfpiration, which naturally follows the fatigue 
of a labour, and is defigned to abate any inflammatory or febrile 
fymptoms. It would be no lefs dangerous to think of increaGng ot 
of forcing this natural difcharge by large fires, a load of bed-clothes, 
^lofely drawn curtains, or the ftill more pernicious heat of caudle 
impregnated with fpices, wine, or fpirits. A fever is almoft fure to 
be the confluence of fuch ill-judged expedients, in whatever man- 
ner they may. act, §Qin;e,tirjjes they will put a total ft op to Ujerjjg'. 
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ration, though they fet the body on fire, and thus produce the very 
evil which they were foolimly employed to prevent. At other 
times they caule fo profufe ani violent a fweat, as muft not only - 
exhauft tr.e flrength of the patient, and frequently deftroy the 
power of fuckling her child, but prepare the way for the ready at- 
tacks of a fever upon the leaft expciure to cold. 

A temperate degree of warmth, therefore, will beft promote 
that difpofition both to deep and to perfpire, which every woman 
feels after labour. The fires fhould be fuited to the fcafon, or 
rather to the ftate of the weather, and made barely fufficient to- 
counteract the effects of cold, and of dampnefs or moifture. The 
drinks fhould be mild and diluting ; and the bed-clothes fhould be 
light and porous, to favour the etcape of the perfpirable matter, 
while they afford a comfortable covering. > A due regard to this 
regulation is the more neceflary, as the patient mutt not be in a 
hurry to quit her bed, even when flie may fancy her flrength and 
fpirics perfV.c'tly recovered. She fhould be informed, that the 
womb does not refume its natural ftate for two or three weeks ; 
and that her lying in bed for that time is mod conducive to fo de- 
ferable a purpofe. A fofa is very convenient to recline upon, while 
her bed is at any time adjufting, or to afford fome relief from a 
long continuance in the fame pofition. But I would by no means 
advile fitting up in a chair, or removal into another room for th 3 
reception of company, till the end of the third week, and then 
oaly in cafe of the moit perfect confcioufnefs of health and vigour. 
The oppofite extreme of two much indulgence is, indeed, more 
prevalent. It is a lamentable truth, that numbers of women, 
having been fafely brought to bed, are killed by imaginary kind- 
nefs. They are fmothered, inftead of being kept moderately warm. 
The aftion of heat from without, is increafed within by inflamma- 
tory food and drink. Neither of thefe fhould be- in any cafe al- 
iowed. Women of ftrong and full habits have nothing to fear 
from emptinefs or fatigue ; but may be laid to invite danger and 
difeafe by improper gratifications of the palate. They fhould con- 
fine themfelvesfor at leaft three or four days, to barley-water, gruel, 
and beef-tea. Very weak and delica'e women may be allowed 
lbmething more nutritious, fuch as calves-feet jellies, or veal and 
chicken broths, which are much better fuited to the weaknefs of 
their ftomachs, and will foonerafibrd the wanted nounfhuient than 
folid animal fubftances. ■-■ " . 

If the rules of temperance before laid down have been follow- 
ed during pregnancy, the patient will be eafily reconciled to ab- 
flemious living for a few days. Indeed the relaxed ftate of the 
ftomachat this time commonly prevents any natural cfavmg for 
animal food. But, if a woman has been unhapp:ly accuftomed to 
I luxuries, or if foups fhould difagree with her, fhe may be indulged 
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»aiion difappears ; and, even then, mould be very fparingly ufecU 
not more than a giafs or two being allowable at the principal meal 
only. 

But though quietnefs, repofe, the admiffion of frefh air, drift 
deanlineft, and a temperate cooling regimen, mud contribute very- 
touch to prevent f,ver, and to promote a woman's fafe and fpeely 
feccvery from childbed ; yet ail thefe prudent meafures w ! ll often 
fail, without her own faithful difcharge of one of the moil facred 
duties of a mother, that of fuckling her infant. Unlefs the milk, 
■which is ready to gufh from her nipples, finds the proper vent, it 
will not only diftend and inflame the breads, but exdtea great de- 
gree of fever in the whole fydem. Every attempt to difperfe it by 
artificial means, being an act. of flagrant rebellion again ft nature, is 
as dangerous to the mother herfeir, to fay nothing of her, child, as 
an attempt to procure abortioD. The evident determination of the 
blood to the breads, for the wifeft and moft benignant purpofe, con 
never be repelled with fafety. It is either depofited upon fome 
other part, there to produce inflammation : or, if purgatives and 
fudoritks are ufed to carry it oil" by different outlets, tne violence 
of their a&ion mud be attended with dangerous (hocks, even to the 
firmed habit. 

It may be faid, that there are inftancee without number, of 
mothers v^io enjoy perfect health, though they never fuckled their 
children. I positively deny the affertion ; and maintain, on the 
contrary, that a mother, who is not prevented by any particular 
weaknefsor difeafe from difcharging that duty,cannot neglect it with- 
out material injury to her conditution. The fame midwives who 
w uld aflift her in procuring a mifcarriage, if fhe wanted it, may 
now alfo undertake to difperfe her miik with the utmod eafe and 
fafety. Let her not trud to the wicked delufion. The mifchief is 
not the lefs certain from its being perhaps unperceived at the time; 
and cruelty to one child, often dedroys the power of procreating 
another. 

If we take a view of all animated nature, it is mocking to find, 
that woman fhould be the only moniter capable of withholding the 
nutritive fluid from her young. Such amonft-r, however, does 
not exift among favage nations. They cannot ieparate the idea of 
bringing forth a child, from the necemty of giving it fuck. The 
wives of the American favages are faid to extend this mark of 
motherly tendemefs and folicitude even to infants that die upon 
the bread. After having bedowed upon them the rites of burial, 
t .ey come once a-day for feveral weeks, and prefs from the nipple 
a few drops of milk upon the grave of the departed fuckling. I have 
feen a drawing taken from nature by a gentleman at Botany Bay :, 
it reprefented a female of that country, after having opened one of 
her veins, and made an ineiGon in the navel of her fickly child, en- 
deavouring to transfufe her blood into its body, and hoping there- 
by to redore its health, and to prolong its exigence. Observation 
and experience had taught her, that the umbiilical cord, or naval- 
ftring, was the medium through which ti while in the womb, 

received uociridimest from Its jnot} ed> then 
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(he could transfufe her blood through the fame channel, attd reno- 
vate a life whic* was dearer to hec than her own I Let the mother 
in civilized fociety, who a from motives of felftm eafeand imaginary 
pleafure, denies her infant the vital ftream with which fhe is abun- 
dantly Supplied for its i'uftenance, think of the poor favage, and 
Jlart with horror at her own unnatural depravity. 

1 1 is alfo a great miftake on the part of fuch felfim mother*, to' 
fancy that they can take more pleafure by abandoning their infants 
to the care of hirelings. Some of them may be callous to all re- 
proaches of confcictice for the frequent difeafes of thoie children ; 
but leaving moral fentiment and natural tendernefs out of the 
oueftion, phafvre is infaparaMy-coanefted with the enjoyment cf 
health ; and i have already Ihewn how much this is endangered by 
a mother's unwilUngnefs to become a narfe. I need not repeat 
what I faii of the inflammation and fuppuraticn of the breaft ; but 
niy hint on barrennefs, as one of the probable confequences cf an 
attempt to difperfe the milk, may be farther enforced by obfervjng, 
that the womb is the part moll likely to be affecled in fuch cafes : 
the repelled humour has often been depofited on that delicate or- 
gan, and has there produced deep-feated and frequently incurable 
ulcers. Many inftances of this fort, as well as of other diforders 
arifing from the fame caufe, and equally fatal to fecundity, gave 
life to my former affertion, however harm it may found in the ear 
of falhionable perverfenefs. 

But I can with equal confidence affure the fond parent, faith- 
ful to her truft, and eager to cherifh her infant with the vital fluid 
which nature has kindly given her for that purpofe, that nothing 
filfe can fo effectually promote her recovery from childbed, the 
fpeedy return of good health, and the long continuation of that in- 
valuable bleffing. Befides, all nurfes concur in declaring, that the 
aft itfelf is attended with fweet, thrilling, and delightful fenfations 
of which thofe only who have felt them can form any idea. 

I ha»e already admitted, that a mother may be prevented 
from giving fuck, by fome particular weaknefs or diforder ; and in 
touching on the lame fubject in another work, I obferved that 
women of delicate cocftitutions, fubje& to hyfteric fits, or other 
nervosa affe&ioiM, made very bad nuries. Left that remark might 
' give too great a fcope to excufes, on the ground of pretended weak- 
eel's or delicacy, I added, that every mother who could, aught e*r- 
' tainjy to perform fb tender and agreeable an cifice. I now go 
farther, and maintain, that every woman, who is not able and 
itijling to dUcharge the duties of a mother, has no right to become 
one. The fame perfqnal defect, or conftitutionaJ infirmity, which 
may disqualify her for nurfing, ought to be codfideredas an equally 
ilrobg dilquaiifi.cation for marrying. But if, after marri?.g?,~ nny 
tubfeauent difeafe cr accident (hoijid render the dhcharge cf a 
mother's firft duty impracticable' or dangerous, fhe is, in fuch cafes 
only Wamelels for calling in tlie aid of another to fucfcfe her child. 
In the ne,xr. Qhapterj I fhali have occafon. to fpeafc cf the falu- 
tary etifc&e of the mother's milk on the new-born infant. The 
I aim •£ mj prefeBt Qbfervati«a_s is t« con?ipc<; i.ying^woben^hat 
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the free and natural difcharge of that precious current Is effential to 
their own health and fafcty. But as fome young mothers, how. 
ever well-inclined, may be difcouraged from perfevering in their 
attempts to give luck, by the difficulty, awkwardnefs, or pain, at- 
tending the firft experiments, I fhall fubjoin for their direction n 
fuch cafes, a few rules laid down by the molt approved writers on 
midwifery. 

The firft advice given by thofe eminent practitioners is, to put 
the child to the breaft as foon after delivery and due repofe as the 
ftrength of the mother will permit, care having been previoufly taken 
to waih the breads with a little warm milk and water, in order to 
remove the bitter, vifciJ fubftai>ce, which is furnifhed round the 
nipple to defend the parts from excoriation or forenefs. When 
the woman has never nurfed before, the nipples at firft are fome- 
times not fufficiently prominent to afford a proper hold for the 
child. The ends alfo of the fmafl tubes through which the milk 
paffesj are contracted, to prevent its flowing out fpontaneoufly. — 
From thefe circumltances, as well as from the inexpertnefs both of 
the mother and the infant, fome pain and difficulty may arife. But 
the common practice of having the breafts drawn by an old child, 
or fome grown perfon, is deemed improper, becaufe the degree of 
violence ufed on thefe occafions will often irritate and inflame the 
parts, and frighten the woman againft the renewal of fuch painful 
experiments. Much gentler means will produce the delired effect. 
The breafts fhould be fomented with flannels dipt in warm water ; 
and then a glafs or ivory cup, mounted on a bag of elaftic gum, 
ought to be applied in fuch a manner to the nipple, that it will draw 
it out gently and gradually, while by moderate preffure on the fides 
of the breaft with the hands the milk will be pufhed forward. In 
obftinate cafes, inftruments of more attractive power may be ufed, 
though with caution, for fear of injuring the breaft. 

If the difficulty be not owing to a tiatnefs of the nipple (upoa 
the principal caufe of which I before hazarded a conjecture) but 
to a little rigidity of the milk-veflek, nothing more is neceflary than 
the warm fomentation above recommended. The ftiffneis or con- 
tractions of the ends of thofe fine tubes will gradually yield to the 
natural efforts of the infant. They will foon become ftraight, lb 
as no longer to impede the egrefs of the milk, whicli is drawn int< 
them by the faction. Impatience, or exceffive eager nefs, in thef 
cafes as in all others, defeats its own end. The attempts at firi 
fhould neither be too often repeated, nor too long continued ; and 
when the child is put to the breaft, the mother ought to be fup. 
ported by pillows in beds in a reclining pofture, and with due pre- 
cautions againft catching cold. 

Such are the dictates of enlightened practice, of which I ara 
happy to avail myfelf, as an additional incitement to mothers not to 
ihrink from their duty. A little pain is eaiily furmounted, and is 
followed by lafting pleafure. I mult not omit another caution 
given by the fame writers, in cafe of any particular forenefs of the 
nipples, always to procure the beft medical affiftance, as the modes 
©f treatment purfued by ignorant perfons are, in thefe mftairees 
mere efpe#iatty, no left mjuriou^ tfran abfurd-. 
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CHAP. IV. 
OF THE NURSING AND REARING OF CHILDREN. 



E 



_ iVERY thing is perfect, says Rojpau, as it comes out of the 
hands of God ; but every thing degenerates in the hands of man. 
This is particularly true of the human fpecies. If the mother during 
pregnancy, has not fuffered any injury from accident, or from her 
own imprudence ; and if, after the accefliofl of labour, neither {he 
nor the midwife has difturbed or impeded the efforts of nature, the 
offspring of ftrong and healthy parents is fure at the birth to be well 
formed, healthy and vigorous Any in fiances to the contrary are fo 
rare and extraordinary, as almoft to leave fome doubt of the poffi- 
bility of fuch an event ; yet it appears from the belt calculations, that 
at leaft one half of the children born die before they are twelve 
years old. Of the surviving half at that period, how many perifh be- 
fore they attain to maturity ! How many others are (tinted in their 
growth, diftorted in their figure, or too much enfeebled ever to en- 
joy the real fweets of life ! What a train of ills feem to await the 
precious charge, the moment it is taken out of the hands of nature ! 
But as the moft of thefe calamities are the confequences of mifman- 
agement or neglect, I (hall endeavour to shew how they may be 
prevented by tender and rational attention. 

SECTION I. 

OF THE INFLUENCE OF AIR ON THE HEALTH AND 
LIVES OF CHILDREN. 

THE firft want of a new born infant is clearly manifefted by 
its cries, not arifing from any fenfe of pain, but from a ftimulcus or 
impulfe to expand the lungs, and thereby open a free pafTage for the 
circulation of blood, and for admiffion of air, fo effential to the ex- 
iftence of every living creature. While the child lay in the womb, 
its lungs were in a collapfed or fhrivelled ftate ; it received all its 
fupplies through the medium of the naval firing. But at its birth a 
very obvious change takes place. The pulfation or throbbing of 
this cord firft ceafes at the remoteft part, and then by flow degrees, 
nearer and nearer to the child, till the whole firing becomes quite 
flaccid, all circulation being confined to the body of the infant. It 
is then that the cries of a healthy child are heard ; in confequence 
of which the air rufhes into the lungs, their tubes and cellular fpaces 
are dilated •, the bofom heaves ; the cavity of the cheft is enlarged ; 
and the blood fiows with the utmoft eafe. But as the air paffes out, 
the lungs again collapfe, and the courfe of the blood receives a mo- 
mentary check, till a frefh influx or infpiration of air in concurrence 
with the action of the heart and arteries, renews the former falutary 
procefs, which never ceafes during life. 

The air thus inhaled, after imparting its vital properties to 
the whole frame, takes up the perfpirable matter conftantly ifluing 
from the interior furface of the lungs, and carries off, on its expu!~ 
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fion.a considerable part of the noxious and fuperfluous humors of 
the body. Its purity is of courfe destroyed, and, in confequence of. 
bring frequently breathed, it becomes unfit for refpiration. In aeon- 
fined place, therefore, it is not air we inhale, but cur own effluvia; 
and every other caufe which tends to wafte or polute the air, renders 
it in lome degree injurious to the itrength and health of thofe who 
breathe it. 

In this account of one of the mod important of the vital func- 
tions, 1 have avoided the minute details of anatomical fcience, which 
would indeed have made it more accurate, but lefs intelligible to the 
generality of my female readers. I thought it far better to explain to 
them in as familiar language as I could, the caufe of an infant's cry 
at the moment of its birth, with the hope of rendering them attentive 
to the purity of what nature so ftrenuoully demands. The quality of 
the air we breathe is of much greater confequence than our food or 
drink, at every period cf life, but particularly in infancy, a ftate of 
the utmoft delicacy and weaknefs. Good air braces, bad air relaxes, 
the tender frame •, the former is a fource of health and vigour, the 
latter ol infirmity anddifeafe. 

It fhould therefore be the f.rft object of a pregnant woman's 
care, to fecure, at leafl for the time of her lying in, a wholefome fitu- 
ation. Inllead of flying from the country to the town as many do, 
fhe fhould fly from town to the country. If her circumflances will 
not admit cf this, ine mud fix her abode in as open and airy a ftreet at 
fne can, and at as great adiftance as pofiible from noife, from tumult, 
and from thofe nuifancts which contaminate the atmofphere of great 
cities Let her apartments be lefty and fpacious, dry rather than 
warm, and expofed to the fun's morning rays. I have already ex- 
plained the importance of cleanlinefs, and of occafionally letting down 
the upper falhes of the bed-rcom windows in fine weather, to admit 
frefh air, and to prevent fever. An attention to thefe points is not 
lels neceflary on the new-born infant's account, than on his mother's. 
Let not the fir ft air he breathes be foul from confinement, tco much 
rarifitd by heat, or charged with any noxious exhalations. The mild 
temperature to which he has been ufed in the womb, renders it very 
proper to preferve for fome time the fame moderate degree of 
warmth in his new place of refidence. But he is not on that account 
to be roafted before a great fire, or kept panting in (team and pollution. 

If the room be kept properly ventilated and free from impurity, 
the infant will foon get hardy enough to be taken out into the open 
air, not only without the leafl danger, but with the greatefi advan- 
tage ; provided always that the feafon of the year, and the ftate of 
the weather encourage fuch early experiments. A month fpent 
within doors, is confinement long enough in almoil every cafe ; and the 
nurfery is then to be frequently exchanged for green fields and funny 
eminences. There your child will drink, as it were, the vital flream 
pure fr( m its fource ; he will draw in at every breath frefh fupplies of 
fhength and alacrity ; while the bracing a&ion of the air on the fur- 
face of his body, will give it * degree of firrnnefs, unattainable by any 
other means. 
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In the courfe of a few months the (late of the weather need not 
fee much regarded ; and its unfavourable changes, unlefs the heat or 
cold be intenfe, muft not operate as a check upon thofe daily excur- 
fions from the nurfery. Our climate is very fickle ; we fhall fufrer 
much from its rapid variations, if we are not freely expofed to them 
in early life •, do not therefore facrifice the future comfort and fafety 
of the grown man, to miftaken tendernefs for the infant. If your 
child be accuftomed from the cradle to go out in all weathers, he will 
(tave nothing to fear from the bleak no«h or the fultry fouth, but 
will bear every change of feafon, of climate, and of atmofphere, not 
only without danger, but without paiu or inconvenience. 

What is here faid of the importance of'frefh air, & of frequent expos- 
ure to all forts of weather in early life, muft derive additional weight 
from a confideration of the bad effects of confinement and of unwhole- 
fome air upon children. This part of the fubje£t is pretty fully dif- 
cuffed in my "Domeftic Medicine." I there explained the reafon 
why fo few of the infants that are put into hofpitals or parifh work- 
houfes live. Such places arc generally crowded with old, fickly, and 
infirm people, by which means the air is rendered fo extremely perni- 
cious,that it becomes a poifon to young children. I alfo took notice of 
one of the word afflictions of poverty in great towns, where the poorer 
fort of inhabitants live in low, dirty, confined houfes, to which the 
frefh air has hardly any accefs. Though grown people, who are 
hardy and rebuff, may live in fuch fituations, yet they generally prove 
fatal to their offspring, few of whom arrive at maturity, and thofe who 
do are weak and deformed. 

While I was ccnfidering the hard lot of the poor, moft of whofe 
children perifn becaufe their wretched parents are not in a condition 
to take them often out into the open air, I could not but obferve that 
the rich were without any exr ufe for neglecting fo efiential a part of 
their duty. It is their duty to fee that their children be daily carried 
.abroad, and that they be kept in the open air for a fufficient time. — 
This will always fucceed better if the mother goes along with them. 
Servants are often negligent in thefe matters, and allow a child to fit 
or lie on the damp ground, inftead of leading or carrying it about. The 
mother furely needs air as well as her children, and how^can she be 
better employed than in attending them ? 

In the fame chapter, I had farther occafion to cenfure a very bad, 
though a very prevailing cuftcm, of making children fleep in fmail 
apartments or crowding two or three beds into one chamber. — ■ 
Inftead of this, the nurfery and fleeping rooms ought always 
to be the largeft and molt airy apartments in the houfe. — 
•When children are fhut up in fmall rooms, the air not only becomes 
unwholefome, but the heat relaxes their solids, renders them deli- 
cate, and difpofes them to colds, and many other diforders, partic- 
ularly of the convulfive kind. All medical men who have had 
much practice in the treatment of children, agree in opinion, that 
convalfion-nts, cf which fo many infants die, sre to be chiefly afcri- 
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bed to a confined and impure air. I wifh to imprefs this truth on thft 
minds of mothers and nurfes, to make them fenfible of the danger of 
fmall or clofe rooms, and of the pernicious folly of covering the in- 
fant's face in bed or the front of its cradle, and thereby making it 
breathe the fame air over and over all the time it flceps. 

It may be of no lefs confequence to repeat and enforce my cau- 
tions to parents againft fending their children while very young, or 
indeed at any age, to crowded fchools, the atmofphere of which is 
really a floating mafsof putrid effluvia. The breath and perfpiration 
of fo many perfons in a room, even fuppofing them all to be in good 
health, muft wafte and corrupt the air, deftroy its vital properties, 
and of courfe render it wholly unfit for the fupport of animal life. — 
But fhould any one child happen to be difeafed, all the reft are very 
likely to catch the infection. When I fee a poor baby, before it can 
well walk, carried in the nurfe's arms to fchool, I really feel ftronger 
emotions of pity, and of alarm for its fafety, than if I had feen it con- 
veyed to a peft houfe. In the latter place, children would be kept 
feparate, and proper means would be ufed to prevent the fpreading of 
contagion ; in the former, all are thrown together, and there remain 
with relaxed lungs, open pores, and (teaming bodies, fo as to render 
it almoft impoffible for any to efcape. 

As thoufands of children die every year the victims of difeafe$ 
caught at fchools, and as the health and conftitutions of ftill greater 
numbers are irretrievably ruined by the confinement and the bad air 
of fuch places, parents mull: not be offended at the feeming harfhnefs 
of my language in reprobating fo abfurd, fo" cruel, and fo unnatural 
a practice. I know that as foon as children begin to run about, they 
require the moft watchful care to prevent mischief. — Will any moth- 
er urge this as a reafon for being tired of them, and for confining, as 
it were in (locks, that reftlefs activity which is wifely defigned by na- 
ture to promote their growth and vigour ? — Will (lie, from a wi(h to 
fave herfelf fome trouble, or to gain time for other bufinefs infinite- 
ly lefs important, fend her little babes to fchool, under the filly pre- 
tence of keeping them out of harm's way ? I hope what I have alrea- 
dy faid is fufficient to convince perfons of common underftanding, 
that they cannot be expofed to greater harm, than by being fixed to 
a feat in the midft of a noxious fteam for fix or feven hours a day, 
which fhould be fpent in the open air and cheerful exercife. 

Should it be alleged that children are fent young to fchool, 
from a becoming zeal for their early improvement, 1 need only reply, 
that learning, however defirable, is too dearly bought at the expenfe 
of the conftitution. Befides, learning can never be acquired by fuch 
prepofterous means. Confinement and bad air are not lefs inju- 
rious to the mind, than to the body ; and nothing fo effectually pre- 
vents the growth of the intellectual faculties, as premature applica- 
tion. Sending a child to fchool in his nurfe's arms, is the fure 
way to make him an ideot, or to give him an unconquerable dif- 
gu(t to books : the only book he fhould then look at, is the great vol- 
ume of nature* This is legible at every age, and is as gratifying ta 
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achiid as to a man: It abounds with the mod delightful and moft 
ufeful information : It is equally conducive to pleasure, health, and, 
Vnowledge. 

A thoufand abfurdities in the fafnionable modes of education 
prefent themfelves now to my view ; but T mull only take notice of 
errors in the phyfical treatment of children ; and furely no error of 
this fort can be more reprehenfible than that which I have been juft 
describing. Debility of body and mind is the certain confequence 
of fending very young children to fchool ; and of fending them, at 
any age, to crowded or confined fchools. The terms of inftruction 
are in general fo low, that a matter or miftrefs of a fchool is obliged 
to take a great number of fcholars, in order to get a living ; and can 
feldom afford to rent a fpacious room in an open and elevated fitua- 
tion. Yet not only this is as abfolutely necefTary for health, but a 
large play ground alfo, where even day-fcholars fhould be permitted 
to go out frequently to tafte the frefhnefs of the vital breeze. The 
plants of genius and of manhood cannot flouriih but by frequent ex- 
pofure to the enlivening rays of the fun. 

SECTION II. 

OF WARM AND COLD BATHING. 

IN obferving the regular fucceflion of an infant's wants, after 
the fupply of air procured by its firft cries, its seeming uncleanlinefs 
attracts our notice. The fkin appears covered with a flippery glue, 
which foon dries and forms a kind of fcurf. This mould be warned 
off very gently with a foft fpunge and warm water, having a little 
foap difiblved in it. Nurfes in general are as eager to remove every 
fpeck of it, as if it was the moft offenfrve impurity, though it is per- 
fectly harmlefs, and will eafily come away in three or four warnings, 
without the danger of hard rubbing, or the aid of improper, and 
fometimes very injurious, contrivances. Ointments or greafy fub- 
ftances cannot fail to fill up the little orifices of the pores, and to put 
a flop to infenfible perfpiration. Spirits of any kind are ftiil worfe, on 
account of their inflammatory effect — Even Galen's advice to fprinkie 
the child's body with fait, that the glutinous matter may be more ef- 
fectually rubbed off", is at beft unneceflary. 1 have no particular ob- 
jection to the modern improvement on that hint, which confifts in 
diflblving fait in the warm bath, with a view of giving it the agreea- 
ble ftimulu., as well as the cleanfing and bracing properties of fea- wa- 
ter ; but I would not encourage any folicitude in this refpect, as the 
eafieft and fiinplelt mode of proceeding will fully anfwer the defired 
end. 

In the hardy ages of antiquity, we are told that the Germans 
ufed to plunge their newborn infants into the freezing waters of the 
Rhine, to inure them betimes to the ferere cold of their native coun- 
try. I need not take any pains to point out the danger of following 
fuch an example in our times, when mothers and nurfes are too ape 
to run into the oppofite extreme of unnerving effeminacy. In this, 
as in every thing elfe, the golden mean is the line of wifdojjti 
—the line to lie puifued by rational afft&ion. It would be 
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extremely hazardous to din the tender body of a child,recking from the 
womb, in cold wr.ter, and keep it there during the neceflary operation 
of wafhing ; but the ufe of the cold bath may be safely brought about by 
degrees in five or fix months after the birth, and will then be found 
not only one of the bed means of promoting health and ftrength, but 
of preventing alfo many of the mod dillrefhng complaints to which 
children are fubje£t. The following method I can confidently rec- 
ommend, having had frequent opportunities of obferving its faiutary 
efTeds. 

The temperature of the bath proper for a new born infant, 
fhould approach nearly to that of the fituation he has juft quitted. It 
is proper to acquaint thofe who may not have an initrument to af- 
certain the degree of heat, that abfolute precifion in that refpeel is by 
no means neceflary •, their feelings will inform them with fufficieni 
exa£tnefs when the water is rather warmer than new milk ; a little fo- 
lution of foap, as I before obferved, is all that is wanted to increafs 
its foftnefs and its purifying effect. The operation of wafhing fhould 
be performed in a vefl'el large enough to allow room for the expanfion, 
of the infant's limbs, and for eafily difcovering any defect in its firuc- 
ture, or any accident which may have happened to it during labour : 
cither may be often remedied by timely care, but may become in- 
curable through delay or negle£t. The child fhould not be kept in 
the bath longer than live or fix minutes ; and the moment it is taken 
out,it fhould be wrapped up in a foft warm blanket, and there kept for 
a few minutes in a itate of gentle motion. 

I would not have any difference made erherin the temperature 
of the bath, or the time of the infant's continuance in it, for the firfl 
month. The uncleanlinefs of young children renders frequent wafh- 
ing neceffary. It thculdbe the fir it object of attention in the morn- 
ing, and the lafl at night ; but it fhould not be performed with a full 
ftomach, even when the child receives ail its fupplies from the breaft. 
This is the only caution which need be added to thofe already given 
concerning gentlenefs in the manner of wafhing, fpace enough in the 
bathing veflel, and ftricc care to wipe the child dry, and wrap it warm 
the inltant it is taken out of the bath, when expofure to cold would 
be doubly dangerous from the natural delicacy of the infant, and 
from the immediately preceding warmth, and the opennefs of the 
pores. 

After the firfl month the warmth of the water may be leiTened, 
but almofl imperceptibly, fo as to guard apainft the rifk of fudden 
changes or too rafh experiments. The mildnefs of the weather and 
the evident increafe of the child's flrength, muft be taken into con- 
federation ; for, though cold water is very ferviceable in bracing 
weak and relaxed habits, yet, if tried too foon, its ftimulus on the 
furface nny be too flrong, and the powers of reaction within too 
weak, fo that the worft confequences may follow. Thefe will be 
prevented by a gradual diminution of the temperature of the wa- 
ter, and by a clofe attention to its effe£cs, when reduced nearer and 
fliil nearer to a ftate of coldnefs. If immerfion in the bath be quick- 
ly followed by a glow all oyer the body, and a perceptible liveljncfs in 
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the child, we may be fure that the water ha? not been too cold for his 
eonltitution, and that we have proceeded with due care. But {hould 
it produce chillnefs, evident langour, and depreilion, we muft make 
the water a little warmer next time, and not venture upon the ccld 
bath until we are encouraged by more favourable appearances. 

It would tend rather to increafe than to clear up the doubts of 
mothers and nurfes, were I to enter into a detail of all the infirmities 
anddifeafts, in which the cold bath would be ferviceable or injurious, 
not only during infancy, but at a more advanced period of life. — 
There are many nice diftin&ions in a variety cf complaints, where 
the greateft medical {kill and experience are neccflary, to decide on 
the propriety cr impropriety of reforting to fo powerful, but at the 
fame time fo hazardous a remedy. I muft, however, forbid its ufe 
in complaints of the bowels •, affections of the lungs ; eruptions on 
the infants flcin •, and in cafes of extreme weaknefs, indicated by the 
beforementioned fymptoms of chillnefs and apparent lofs of ftrength 
and fpirits after lmrnerfion. "With fuch reitraints on indifcreet 
raftmefs, it is hardly pofhble that a woman can do wrong in purfuing 
the plan which I have pointed out, for reducing the warmth of the 
water by very flow and almoit imperceptible degrees, till it can be em- 
ployed o x uite cold with fafety. and benefit. 

There is no doubt but a great deal of mifchief has refulted from 
the too early and injudicious ufe of the cold bath. I perfectly agree 
with Dr. Under<wocd in his equally fenfible and humane remark, that 
" to fee a little infant, three or four days old, the offspring perhaps of 
a delicate mother, who has not ftrength even to fuckle it, wafhed up 
to the loins and bread in cold water, expofed for feveral minutes, 
perhaps in the midft of winter (when children are more inclined to 
difeafe than thofe born in the futnmer) itfelf in one continued ftream, 
and the fond mother covering her ears under the bed-clothes, that (he 
may net be distreffed with its cries, has ever ftruck me as a piece of 
unneceffary feverity, and favours as little of kindnefs, as plunging an 
infant a fecond or third time into a tub of water, with its mouth o- 
pen and gafping for breath in the old-faftiioned mode of cold bathing : 
both of which often induce cramps and pains in the bowels, and weak- 
nefs of the lower extremities, but rarely an increafe of ftrength.'* 

I hope the advice which I have given refpeeting the proper tem- 
perature of the bath during the full months of infancy will operate 
as a check on the "unneceffary feverity' fo juftly cenfured in ths. 
firft part of this obfervation: But the error pointed out in the old- 

ned mode cf cold bathing, may not be fo eafily corrected, unlefs 
fome ftrong and clear reafons are afligned for discontinuing the dan- 
gerous part of that practice. 

Women {hould therefore be informed that the immediate effect 
vpf immerfion in cold water, at any age, is a fudden contraction of 
the pores and blood veiTeis of the {kin, and a general repulfion or 
throwing back of the fluids towards the internal parts. The chil- 
ling fenfation excites the mod vigorous efforts of the organs of life* 
i ularly the heart and arteries, to increafs the heat within the 
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body, and refill the (hock given to the furface. This is what is cal- 
led aclion and re-a£tion, the degree of the latter being always in pro- 
portion to the violence of the former, and to the ftrength of the 
conftitution. Hence arifes that delightful glow, which follows the 
firft imprellion of cold ; and, fo far, the full play of the vital organs 
is as pleafant as it is falutary. But, as the increafed heat foon paffes 
off from the body, if it be continued in the water or taken out 
and directly plunged into it again, the animal powers are liable to be 
exhaufted by inceffant 01 repeated efforts to produce more heat and 
to overcome the a£tion of the external cold. Grown perfons have of- 
ten experienced the fatal confequences of too long a (lay in the water. 
What then muft the effects of a fecond and third dip be upon the 
tender and delicate frame of an infant, whofe vital power is propor- 
tionally feeble ? Befides the rifk of extinguifhing the faint fparks 
of life, an accumulation of humors in the head, ftagnations of the 
blood in other parts, and convulfion fits, are very likely to take place. 
But though none of thefe melancholy circumflances fhould happen 
at the moment, a ftoppage of growth, and a puninefs of habit, muft 
certainly follow so inconfiderate an abufe of the very means belt cal- 
culated, under proper management, to promote health, expanfionand 
vigour. 



In cafes of previous indifpofition, or difeafe ; where the cold bath 
may be prefcribed as a remedy, the danger to a poor infant muft be 
ftill greater from an ii judicious mode of proceeding. I took no fmall 
pains in my " Domeftic Medicine," to expose the whims and prejudices 
cf nurfes in this refpefl. They would be objects of ridicule, were they 
not often attended with the moft ferious confequences. 1 fhould fmile, 
for inftance, at the remains of fuperfntious weaknefs, in btlieving that 
the whole virtue of the water depends upon its being confecrated to a 
particular faint, were it not that moft of thofe holy wells, as they are 
called, are very unfit for bathing, and, what is woife, that the child is 
kept too long in the water, and that due attention is not paid to fric- 
tion and warmth afterwards. Some of thofe filly women place their 
confidence in a certain number of dips, as three, feven, or nine, though 
every dip after the firft, at each time of bathing, not only defeats the 
hope of benefit, but increafes the ftrong probability of much mifchief. 
This may indeed be avoided, by dipping the infant only once at a time ; 
but even in that cafe the magical number of dips is very infufficient 
for any defirable purpofe. I have alfo known nurfes who would not 
dry a child's (kin after bathing, left it fhould deftroy the effefts of the 
water; others will even put cloths dipt in the water upon the child, 
and either put it to bed or fufFer it to go about in that condition. — 
This isfometimes done with impunity by grown perfons, who refort 
to the famous fpring at Malvern in Gloucefterfhire, for the cure of 
particular complaints of the cutaneous clafs ; but it would be little 
fliort of frenzy to make fuch an experiment upon children. 



The only way cf fecuring to an infant all the falutary effedls of 
♦foe cold bath, without the leaft poflibility of harm, is ro prepare 
him for it in tjje flow and cautious manner before recommended.—* 
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This may be accomplifhed under favourable circumftances, in five or 
fix months. Rain or river water is fitter for tne purpofe of bathing, 
than pump or fpring water ; though the latter, in cafe of neceffity, may 
be ufed, 2fter having been expofed for fome hours to the fun or at.noi- 
phere. The child muft not be dipped when its body is hot, or its ftom- 
ach full, and fhould be put only once under water at each time of ba- 
thing. All the benefit, as before obferved, depends upon the firft 
fhock, and the re-action of the fyftem. In order to prevent a iVidden 
and ftrong determination of the blood to the head, it is always adviia- 
ble to dip the child with this part foremoft, a;,d to be as expeditious 
as poffible in wafhingaway all impurities. I have been already fo 
particular in my directions to have the young bather inftantly wiped 
dry, and wrapped up in a fof't warm blanket, that I need not repeat 
them ; but J muft add another injunction, which is, not to put the 
child to bed, but to keep it for fome time in gentle motion, and to ac- 
company the whole procefs with lively tinging. It is of far greater 
importance than moft people may be aware of, to aflociate in early 
life the idea of pleasure and cheerfuinefs with fo falutary an operation. 

During the ufe of the lukewarm bath, the whole body is to be im- 
merfed in it every night as well as morning. But when recourfe is had 
to cold bathing, it mult be ufed in the manner above prefcribed in the 
morning only. At night it will be enough to wafh the lower parts ; 
and even for this purpofe a little warm water may be added to the ccid 
in fevere weather. Every danger will thus be avoided ; every benefit: 
will be fecured ; and the habit of perlonal cleanlintfs being rendered 
familiar in childhood, will be retained through life, and will contrib- 
ute very much to its duration and enjoyment. 

SECTION III. 

OF CHILDREN'S DRESS. 

THERE is not any part of my profeflional labours which I review 
With greater pleafure, than my exertions in early life to refcue infants 
from the cruel tortures of fwathing, of rollers, and of bandages. When 
I firft ventured to take up the fubject about half a century ago, it cer- 
tainly required the ardour, the courage, the enthufiafm of youth, 
to animate my op-ofition, not only to the prevalence of enftom and the 
ftubbornefs of old prejudices, but to the doarines of the Faculty them- 
felves. Abfurd as we may now think the practice of fwadj 
wrapping up a child, till it was as ft iff as a log of wood ; the argu- 
ments in favour of a loofe and eafy drefs, which 1 made ufe of in my 
Inaugural DiJJirt at ion * were vehemently combstted by the moft eminent 
men, who at that time taught medicine in the Univerfity of Edinburgh^ 
The reform which has fince taken place, though not (Tarried to the ex- 
tent it ought to be, is an encouragement to ufe lefs referve in condem- 
ning the remains of fo pernicious a fyftem. 

It cannot be deemed a matter of aftonifhment while me 
men declared themfelves advocates for fuch a Abode pf del 

* De infantum <v'ua confer vanda^ . 
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that it fhould be carried to the mofr dangerous excefs, by ignorant, bvh 
fy, or felf-coiT-eited women. They fancied thut tnefiupe, beauty and 
health of the infant depended wholly on the expertnefs of the period 
employed in drefling it. The midwife was to new-muUid the head, 
and to fhape every limb ?ccording to her own fancy, and tnen to retain 
the part";, in the form (lie gave them, by clofs preffure. Her ftupid 
preemption was farther encouraged by the vanity of parents, who, 
too often defirous of making a fhow of the infant as foon as it was 
born, were ambitious to fee it made up in perfecl trim, and to have as 
much finery heaped upon it as poffibJe. Thus it came to be thought 
as necefftry for a rr.idwife to excel in bracing and drefling an infant, 
as for a furgeon to be expert in applying bandages to a broken limb; 
and the poor child, as foon as it came into the world had as many rol- 
lers and wrappers applied to its body, as if every bone had been fractur- 
ed in the birth; while thofe cruel ligatures were often Co tig^t a not 
only to gall and wound the tender frame, but even to obftrucl the 
motion of the heart, lungs and other organs neceflary for life. 

In the progrefs of folly and vice, when the influence of depraved 
fociety had extinguifhed in the breafts of many mothers every fpark of 
natural affection, and had prompted them to abandon their children to 
the care of hirelings-, the mercenary nurfe was glad for the fake of her 
own esfe, to follow what pbyficians taught and midlives pradlifed. — . 
Ths infant was kept fwathed in the fo m of an Egyptian mummy, 
as incapable of motion ^s the latter, and almoft as deftitute of every 
iymptrim or indication of life, except its unavailing cries. Th ugh 
divarfifhnefs, deformity, difeafes or death, muff have frequently been 
tho confluence, yet the nurfc efcaped all blame as the bandages 
prevented any limbs from being broken, and the poor vidim bound 
hand and foot, might be thrown any where, and there left with the 
utmoft indifference while flie attended to her private concerns. 



The only thing relating to the drefs of infants which feemed to 
arife from any tendernefs, was a regard to its warmth : Unfortunately 
this was carried too far : and children fuffered from the quantity, as 
well as from the tightnefs of their clothes. Every child has fotne de- 
gree offeVtr alter the birth ; and if it be loaded with too many clothes,- 
the fever mu't be increafed, often to fuch a degree, from the concur- 
rence of other caufes of heat, as to endanger the life of the infant.— 
Even though no fever fhould be excited, the greateft debil ty muft be 
the consequence of keeping a child in a ftate of perpetual wafie by ex- 
ctflive penpirafion. L;iides in fuch a cor.dition, a child is liable to 
catch cold upon expofure to the leaft breath of air ; and its lungs re~ 
laxed by beat, and never fufiiciently expanded, are apt to remain weak- 
and flaccid for life, (o that every cold will have the moft alarming ten- 
dency, and probably terminate in an afthma or a consumption. 



AH the former evils, arifing from the fallacy of medical theft- 
r.i«<?, from the prefumption of midwives, the folly of parents, the un- 
willingnefs of fome mothers to do their duty in becoming nurfes, 
■the felfifh views of hirelings, and the quite oppof.te, though no lefs 
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fatal fugg^fticns of misguided tendernefs, were farther aggravated by 
the imperious dictates offafnion. Reafon, experience, and true tafte» 
would have long fince triumphed over (illy fpecutetions, ignorance and 
caprice, had not every confederation been facrificed to prevailing forms ; 
fu that from the infant in its Twaddling clothes, to its grand-mother 
in her fhroud.drefs muff, be wholly regulated by the etiquette of fafh- 
ion. Againft this fpecies of hitherto . unfhaken tyranny, i (hall there- 
fore point the chief force of my arguments ; after a few more ftrictures 
on the abfurdity and pernicioufnefs of the other caufe---of tight and 
gppreflive cloathing, which has really inflicted deeper wounds upoa 
population, than faunae, peftilence and the fword. 

To begin with the error of phyficians : It is almoft inconceivable, 
how any fet of men, who profefl'.d to be the admirers and followers of 
nature, fhould hjvc been fo totally blind to her obvious mode of <pro- 
.ceeding in the prefervation of infant life. She forms the body foft 
and flexible to facilitate its future growth ; fhe furround* the fat us in 
the womb with fluids, to prevent its receiving any injury from une- 
qual preflure, and to defend it againft every thing that might in the 
leuft cramp or confine its motions ; fhe adapts the fame means to the 
fife delivery of the child, all whofe bones are fo griftly and elaftic as to 
yield with furprifing pliancy to every obftrudVion v\ the 3ct of labour, 
ani afterwards to refume their proper form, unlefs reftrained and dif- 
torted by the bufy interference of man. Yet people of pretended fci- 
ence have been bold enough to affert, that a child when it comes into 
the world, is almoft a round ball, and that it is the nurfe' s part to ajjiji 
nature in krivging it to a pmptr ft apt. We fhould rather say, let the med- 
dling hand be amputated which dares to offer violence to the works of 
nature. If, through the inexpertnefs or impatience of the midwife, 
any of the child's delicate limbs have been fraftured or put out of 
joint, they will require immediate care and proper bandages; but let 
notprefumptuous folly attempt to mend what nature has made per- 
fect, or perverfely confine what. was formed for the utmoft freedom cf 
motion and expanfion. 

I hare often h?d occafion to otferve that the inftinct of brutes is an 

unerring guide in whatever regards the prefervation of animal life 

Do they employ any artificial means to mould the limbs of their young,, 
or to bring than to a proper Jhape ? Though many of thefe are extremely 
delicate when they cone into the world, yet we never find them grow 
weak cr crooked for want of fwadd'ing bands, is nature lefs kind or 
kfs attentive to the human fpecies ? Surely not ; hut we take the bu- 
finefs out of nature's hands, and are juftly punifhed for our arrogance 
and temerity. 

This argUTent may be rendered ftill more u-^anfwerable by an 
appeal to the conduft of thofe nations that approach neareff. to a 
ftate of nature. They have no idea of the neceility of rollers or 
bandages to ftrengthen the imaginary weakuefs, or to hring t» a proper 
foape the imaginary deformities of their infants. They allow them 
from their birth the full ufe of every organ; carry them abroad 
in the opeo air; wafh their bodies daily wi:h c^Id water; and giro 
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them no other food or phyfic but the truly medicinal and nutritive 
fluid, with which the mothers are benignantly fupplied by nature. — 
Such management tends to render their children fo ftrong and hardy, 
that by the time our puny infants get out of the nurfe's arms, theirs 
are able to fhift for themfelves. 1 referve fome remarks on the perfect 
fnape of thofe favages for a diftinct chapter, in which I mean to con- 
trail it with the dwarfifhnefs and deformity of civilized nations. 



Inftead of confidering a child at its birth as a round ball, which 
ought to be brought to a proper jhape by a midwife's or nurfe's afliftance, I 
would have both thefe defcriptions of people look upon its little body 
as a bundle of foft pipes, replenifhed with fluids in continual motion, 
the leaft ftoppage of which is attended with imminent danger. Tight 
prefTure always weakens, and may fometimes fufpend, with deadly ef- 
fect, the action of the heart, the lungs, and all the vital organs ; it im- 
pedes the circulation cf the blood, and the equal diffribution of nour- 
jfrurent to tie different parts ot the body; it dift:ort3 the pliant bones, 
cramps the mufcular powers, prevents growth, and renders the whole 
frame equally feeble and misfhapen. 

Even were reafon filent on thofe points, and were we unwarned 
of the bad effects of fwathes and fillets by part experience, humanity 
ought to reftrain us from putting a helplefs infant to the moft cruel tor- 
ture, (queezi g its tender body into a prefs at the inftant of its releafe 
from its former confinement, and loading it with chains as the firft 
mark of cur attention. I have often been aftonifhed at the infenfibil- 
ity of mid wives and nurfes to the cries of infants while drefling- -cries 
that feldom ceafed till the powers of the poor creatures were exhaufted. 
Yet fo far from feeling any emotion of pity, it is ufual for the midwife 
or nurfe to fmile at fuch cries, and to endeavour to perfuade the mother 
if within hearing, that the violence of the fcream is a fubject of joy, not 
of forrow, as it proclaims the child's health and vigour. I have alrea- 
dy explained the caufe and important purpofe of a new born infant's 
firft cry, to promote refpiration and circulation. The loudnefs of that 
cry is indeed a proof of the ftrength of the child's lungs ; but every fub> 
Sequent cry is the language of pain, the exprefiive tone of irritation and 
fuffering. If you do not inftantly attend to it, you may be guilty ef 
murder. Think of the irnmenfe number of children that die of con- 
vulfions foon after birth ; and be allured, that thefe are much oftener 
«wing to galling prefTure, or fome external injury, than to any inward 
caufe. I have known a child feixed with convulfion fits foon after the 
midwife had done fwaddling it, and immediately relieved by taking off 
the rollers and bandages. A loofe drefs prevented the return of the 
difeafe; and" though this will not always cure fits produced by tight 
clothing, as the effect of the injury may continue after the removal of 
the caufe, yet it is one of the neceffary means of relief, it being impof- 
fible that a patient can recover as long as the caufe which firft gave 
rife to the diforder continues to act. 



It may be proper in this place to give as clear, fimple, and 
cenctfe an account as I can cf the nature of convulfions, that midwives 
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and mules may learn to fhudder at the idea of occafioning, by their 
rnifconduft, the mod fatal as well as the mod frequent difeafes 
incident to childhood. The heads of infants 'being proportionally 
larger, and the nervous fyftem more extended, than in grown perfons, 
their nerves are more fufceptible of irritation ; and convulfion fits 
ere the confequences of keen irritation ; however excited. The great 
Boerhaave was of opinion, that mod of the diforders of children might 
be ranged under the clafs of convulfions. It is certain that ail the 
different caules of uneafinefs to a child form but one general or un- 
dittinguifhed fenfation of pain, which he has alfo but one way of ex- 
prefling, namely, by his cries ; and if thefe are not attended tc, and , 
no relief is or can be given, acute and unmitigated pain commonly 
produces a fit. If any ftronger reafon need be urged for immediate- 
ly attending to an infant's cries, it is that they are almoft always ow- 
ing to mifmanagement. 

I admit, that the moft incurable convulfions are thofe which 
proceed from fome original fault in the ftru&ure of the brain itfelf, 
whence the nerves ilTue. But fuch cafes feldom occur, although the 
brain has unqueftionably been often injured, and convulfions occa- 
fioned by a midwife's prefumptuous attempts to model the fkull of 
the new born infant. I have already hinted at this deteftible prac- 
tice, and lhall prefently make fome farther remarks on its baneful 
prevalence, and its horrid effects. 

Children are alfo fubjecl: to convulfions from cutting the teetTi 
with difficulty, or from a feverifh irritation of the fyitem at the ap- 
proach of the fmall-pox, mealies, and other eruptive difeafes. I am 
far from being difpoied to blame nurfes for what they cannot prevent 5 
though I believe that the dangerous fymptoms which often attend 
teething in particular, are chiefly, if not wholly owing to the previous 
improper and enervating treatment of the child. The other convul- 
fions here alluded to generally go off as the eruptive difeafe, of which, 
they may be called the forerunners, makes its appearance. 

There is another caufe of convulfions for which mid wives and 
nurfes flatter themfelves that they are not in any fort blaoieable. I . 
mean acute pain in the ftomach or bowels. But whence does this 
pain arife ? either from the tight preilure of thofe parts ; from the 
relaxing effect of a hot and impure atmofphere ; or from fome acrid 
fubftance in the fhape of food or phyfic conveyed into the ftomach, 
and irritating the alimentary canal. If you attend to the directions 
before given on the fubject of air, warning, and cleanlinefs j if you 
pour nothing down the infant's throat but the wholefome. unvitia- 
ted juice, defigned for him by nature •, if you flacken, inftead of brac- 
ing y«ur wrappers round his body; you may depend upon it that 
his ftomach and bowels will never be lo difordered as to caufe con- 
vulfions. 

The only part of an infant's drefs or covering which m-jy be 
applied pretty clofe, is a broad piece of thin flannel round the naval 
to guard againft any protrufion there, from the accidental violence 
of the child's cries. But take care not to make thj preilure to» 
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tight, or you will not only hurt the bowels, but perhaps, caufe in 
another place a much worfe rupture than that to which your pre- i 
caution is directed. This is what happens in many fi mi lar cafes, 
when people act from narrow or contracted views of thefubje£t,and 
in their eagernefs to prevent forne trifling and merely poMible incon* » 
venience, too cften occafion irreparable mifchief. Again, then, let 
me caution midwives and nurfes againft retaining any part of the old 
fyftem of tight fwathing, as the injury it muft do is certain, and the 
good or inconvenience to which it may ferm adapted is imaginary.-— 
I am now fpeaking of its immediate bad eiTeclE, in fqueczing the in- 
fant's delicate body, fretting his tender fkin, keeping his little limbs in 
a ftate of painful confinement, exciting his cries, and, by all thefe 
eaufes of nervous irritation, throwing him into convulsions. The 
female who can hear and fee thefe effects of her own folly, and will 
yet perfift in it, after it is pointed out, certainly does- not deferve the 
same of mother. 

But the molt cenfurable part of the ufual conduct of midwives 
and nurfes itill remains to be minutely examined and reprobated.-— i 
It is not enough for them to keep up the fhow of helping nature, as 
they call it, during the procefs of labour, though (he has been 
truly faid to difdain and abhor aj/ijianct ; but they prefume to mend her 
work after delivery, and to give a more proper form to (he heads of 
new-born infants. The midwife will tell you that the foft bones of a 
child's fkull are often fo difplaced and fqueezed together in coming 
into the world, that the head would be fhapelefs and frightful, were 
it not for her improving touches. Another reafon is affigned by the 
nurfe for her meddling : She takes alarm at the imperfect, indenta- 
tion of the bones on the crown of the head, and not only drives to 
prefs them clofer, and to brace them by means of fillets, but is care- 
ful to keep the head warmly covered, to prevent the poor baby, as (he 
fays, from catching his death by the expofure of thofe open parts to the 
air. Deformity is the lead of the evils that attend fuch acts of afton- 
ifhing infatuation. The delicate texture of the brain is peculiarly li« 
able to be affected ; and though neither convulfions nor any ether 
perceptible complaint may immediately follow, yet a weaknefs of un» 
derftanding, or a diminution of the mental powers, is often the confe- 
quence, and defeats all the efforts of the beft education afterwards. 

The ofiification, or growing hardnefs of the bones of a child, 
and particularly thofe of the fkull, is incomplete in the womb, to 
favour the purpofes of eafy and fafc delivery. In confequence of 
their foftnefs and pliancy, they admit of being fqueezed together, and 
even of lapping over without injury, fo as to make the head conform 
to the fhape and dimenfions of the parts through which it is to be ex- 
pelled. They will foon refume their proper place if left to the kind 
management of nature, and not tampered with by the profane finger 
of a conceited midwife or a filly nurle. 

As to the opening or imperfect indentation of the bones of the 
fcull, it is owing to the fame caufe, and defigned for the fame im- 
portant purpole, to facilitate the birth of the infant. The free action 
of the external air is then neceffary to promote the firmuefs and com- 
pactnefs of thofe bones, and to make them prefs into each other, 
-and form futures for ;he perfect defence of the brain, not only 
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againft blows and bruifes, but colds and dcfluxions. Warm and 
tight covering directly counteracts all thefc benignant intentions of 
nature, and renders the Ikull a very weak fhield for the fecurity of' 
its precious contents. 

The curious diftinaion made by Herodotus in the field of 
battle, between the fculls of the Egyptians and the Perfians, has of- 
ten been quoted to illuftrate and confirm this dodtrine. That hif- 
torian having vifited the fcene of acTion, where the fiain of thofe two 
nations had been feparated, fays that on examining their remains, he 
found the (culls of the Egyptians fo firm that the largeft (tones 
could hardly crack them, while thofe of the Perfians were fo thin 
and weak as to be eafily fradured by a fmall pebble. After (la- 
ting the fa& he accounts for it by obferving, that the Egyptians 
were accuftomed from their infancy to go bareheaded ; whereas 
the Perfians on the contrary, always wore thick tiaras. Thefe were 
like the heavy turbans which they dill ufe, and which fome travellers 
think the air of the country renders neceffary. I believe with Rof- 
feau, that the generality of mothers wiil pay more regard to the 
fuggedion of fuch travellers than to the remark of the judicious hif- 
torian, and will fancy the air of Perfia to be univerfal. 

Inoppofition, however, to filly conceits and prejudices, I muft 
ofiure my female readers, that there is no part of the human frame 
which fuffers more from heat and preflure than the head, and none- 
of courfe which ought to be kept cooler and lefs encumbered. A 
thin, light cap, (lightly faftened with a bit of tape, fhould conditute 
the whole of an infant's head-drefs, from the moment of its birth 
till the increafed growth of the hair rendeis any other protection 
unneceffarv. As foon as nature fupplies your child with this befl 
of all coverings, never think of any thing more, even when you take 
him out into the open air, unlefs rain or intenfe heat or cold fhould 
make the occafional ufe of a very light and eafy hat advifable. I muft 
alfo forbid the ufe of (lay-bands to keep the poor infant's head as 
fixed and immoveable as if it were placed in a pillory. One would 
fuppofe that our heads were fo badly fecurcd by the Author of cur 
'being, that they would fall off if they were not held fait by thofe 
pernicious contrivances. It is (trange that women fhould be fo blind 
to the importance of letting the head move freely in every direction, 
in order to facilitate the difcharge of the fluid excretions voided at 
the mouth. 

It is not neceffary to enter into minute details reflecting the 
other parts of an infant's drefj. Any nurfe of common fenfe and 
docility will eafily catch the fpirit of my former arguments on the 
fubject, and will pay due regard to the following general direction, 
with the writer's very plain and fenfible remarks : " Rational ten- 
dernefs/' fays this author, " (hews itfelf in making the drefs light 
fimple and loofe. By being as light as is confident with due warmth 
it will neither encumber the infant;, nor caufe any wade of his pow- 
ers : — in confequence of its fimplicity, it will be readily and eafily 
put on, io as t© prevent many cri^s au4 tears, an object 9: 
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importance : — and its loofenefs will leave full room for moving and ] 
ftretching thofe little limbs which have been long heaped together, 
and for the growth and expanfion of the entire frame." 1 before dc- 1 
fired the nurfe to have always a foft warm blanket in rcadinefs to | 
wrap up the infant on being taken out of the bath. In that wrap- , 
per the child fhould be kept for at lead ten minutes, in gentle mo- i 
tion, and then drefTed. A piece of fine flannel round the naval, ] 
a linen or cotton fhirt,a flannel petticoat, and a linen or cotton robe, 
are foon put on, and where faftenings are requifite, they fhould con- 
fift of tape, without the dangerous ufe of pins. Their pun&ures 
and fcratches are very irritating j and I believe the facl mentioned 
in my " Domestic Medicine" is far from being fingular or extraor- 
dinary, where pins were found flicking above half an inch ir-to the 
body of the child, after it had died of convulfion fits, which in all 
probability proceeded from that caufe. 

No part of an infant's drefs fhould hang down above two or three 
inches below the feet. Long robes and long petticoats ferve only to 
conceal the nurfe's inattention to cleanlinefs, and are, even on that 
account, very improper as well as cumberfome. The night clothes 
fhou'd be much lighter than thofe worn by day, from a due regard to 
the fituation of the infant, who fliould at all times, either in bed of 
out, experience nearly the fame decree of warmth. Every moiflure 
or impurity fhould be inftantly removed, and as thofe parts of the 
drefs which are next the fkin are constantly imbibing perfpirable mat- 
ter, they fhould be changed frequently. Indeed, the fame clothes 
ought never to be kept on for many days together. Away with fine- 
ly ; but take care that the child is always clean and dry. 

I wifh I could here clofe my remarks on drefs, without having 
any juft caufe to apprehend a ftronger refiftance to all my precepts 
from fafhion than from folly, ignorance and prejudice. Folly may 
be laughed out of its errors ; ignorance may be inftrudted •, and 
even the ftubbornnefs of prejudice may be borne down by the irrefift- 
iblc force of argument. But fafhion bids defiance to the combined 
efforts of ridicule and reafon. The only favourable circumftance is, 
that, being fickle as well as imperious, it may, in its changeful 
whimSj fometimes fall in with the dictates of true tafte, and give 
both eafe and elegance to the human form. This has been happily 
the cafe in thetlifcontinuance of fome of the moft painful, awkward, 
and disfiguring articles of female drefs ; I mean the high-heeled flioe, 
and the whalebone ltays, which, I hope, will never again make their 
frightful appearance. 

But though fafhion has lately carried the loofe and light attire 
of our fair country women almoft to the extreme of nudity, yet it 
cruelly and abfurdly retains too much of the bracing meth«d in 
childhood and youth, when the tender and growing frame requires 
the utmoft eafe and freedom. It is true, we no longer fee the once 
familiar fpe&acle of a mother laying her daughter down upon a 
carpet, then putting her foot upon the girl's back, and breaking 
half a dozen laces in tightening her flays, to give her a flender 
waift. But the abfurdity of tUe contrivance is only changed from 
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lays, to diagonal bandages^ or ribbands, fastened acro r s the breaft 
and fhoulders with draining violence, to caufe an unnatural pr mi- 
nence before, a frightful indentation behind,an la wiery ftrttnefs in 
the motions of the pinioned arms. Yet th'.s is called grace and 
elegance. The poor fufferer in fucli chains feels no relief from the 
ffifcontinuance of the whalebone prefs, when fhe finds that " filkea 
fetters bind as fare." 

The bread and fhoulders are not the only parts which are thus 
cor. Is. 1. The necks of young femaies feldonj efcape fome ligature 
that muft impede the free iccefs of the blood to the head, and its 
return thence. Riobands or other fafteningS of gloves above the 
elbow, bracelets on the wrifts, and garters either above or below 

tee, feem as if pUrpofely contrived to obftru£f circulation iu 
&e upper and lower extremities. The toes alfo, the morion of 
which is as free and eafy in infancy as that of the fingers, are foon 
fqueezed together, for fear of trie young ladies becoming fplay- 
foote.l. Eve i this is not enough, without occasionally putting the 
feet into wooden flocks, to make a ch?ld turn out hsr toes, after all 
(tower of motion has oeen previouily jefboyed in them! 

Bovs, fndeed, efcape tome of thofe partial bandages, but they 
are fubjefted to a general preiTure no lei's injurious in the tighc 
huTa" dreffe,s before alluded to- Silly motfters are very impatient 
to f>rip them of their loofe frocks, and to make them look like little 
m°n, \vhich is ofieu the caufe of a much nearer refemblance to. 
monkeys. It is really aftoniijiing that health and growth mould 
be perverfely fi-icrificed to fashionable fmartnefs. All that nature 
requires : n drefs, is eafeand comfortable warmth. In the progrefs 
of fociety to refinement, decency and elegance are united with the 
f m- ner. At length, falfe taite becomes diffatisfied with natural 
fi nplicity and beauty, and introduces in their ftead fantaftic finery 
and cumbrous ornaments. The way to reform is plain and eafy, 
if we have courage enough to fb'ake off the'tyranny of fafhion, and 
to confult our reafon and our feelings. To mothers fo diipofed, 
the following details will not appear uniiiterefling. 

The proper drefs of infants has been already defcribed with 
iufrkieut minutenefs. Very little alteration need be made for five 
or fix years, except that of fhortening the frocks and petticoats, 
when children begin to learn to walk ; and foon after fupplying t Vm 
with eafy fhoes, adapted to the natural fhape of the foot, neither 
too large, which would caufe a muffling kind of pace,nor too i'mall 
lo as to cramp motion, give preient pain, and prepare the parrs for 
greater fufferings. Where this caution refpe&ing the proper form 
of fhoes to be attended to during life, it would not only prevent: 
corns, and the painful confequences of nails growing into the fle!b 
but many excruciating maladies which may be traced to the tight 
pre/Fure of the toes, and fufpended circulation in the feet. A well 
made fhoe anfwers the two- fold purpofe of clearlinefs, and of de-- 
fence againfl external injuries, including co\d and raoiiture. But 
when fafhi-m is mere regarded than eafe, v/ 3 hava no reafon to 
wonder at the uumber of cripples we meet with tottering about the 
vi&jfljs of their own felly, Whatever changes may bs thought ne« 

(36) 
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ceffaryin the (ubftance or materials of (hoes, according to the 
of the wearer, the differeuce of exerc lie, of weather, or of i e 

gr .iund for which tney are intended, the grand principle of having 
them made eafy, and fuited to the fhape of the foot, fhculd never 
be loft fight of. The different direction alio of the toes on each 
foot, renders it advifeable to have a correfponding difference in the 
form of each (hoe, which fhould not be afterwards changed from 
one foot to the other. It may be laid, that fhoes will thus get a 
little crooked, and will the fooner wear out on one fide ; but furely ( 
©ale and health are infinitely fuparior to luch trifling confidr i 

It being of the tirft importance to keep the feet always clean, 
dry, and warm, children fhould wear flannel or worfiVd fecks in 
oold and wet weather. Befides the other advantages attending this 
practice, it will oe found one of the beft prefervativ^s from chil- 
bhins, efpecially if children, when cold, are not permitted to run 
tothe fire, 'xit are accufto ned to warm themfelves with pr-pr 
exer-ife. The locks fhould be fitted to the foot, as well as the 
fhoes, an. J fhould touch every part with gentle preilure. If to* 
ffr >rt or too tight, they will produce the effVct already defcribed ;. 
and if too big, fo as to make folds within the fhoes, rhey will gal' 
and irritate the fkin. It is farther defir-.ble to have locks and the 
feet of ftockings made with different div fi.ns or (paces, like the 
fingers of gloves, to abforb the perfpiraole matter between the 
toes, and thus prevent the equally unpleafant and unwholcfome 
effect, of its fettling there. Will the trouble of having the toes as 
well as the fi tger's fitted with proper covering, be deemed an ob- 
jection of any confequence by people who take infinite paiDS to 
adapt their drefs, in a thou fan 1 other inftances, to the mof, incon- 
venient and unhealthy fafhions ? 

I leave grown perfpns to be as !illy as theypleafein the covering 
of their feet and legs, and in predifpofing thole parts for the gout, 
rheumatilm, droply, and a variety of ether complaints. But it is 
the height of cruelty to make children fuller through the ignorance, 
folly, or perverfenefs of their patents. I muff therefore in lift oa 
the importance of woollen locks and of woollen ftockings, as foori 
as this additional article of drefs flr.ll be found necefiary. Silk, 
ootton,or thread ftocjkings, are far from being fo well calculated to 
promote tnfenfibJe perlpiratiori in the lower extremities, or to favour 
the motion of the hVds to t ae upper parts. I hey are even injuri- 
ous in cafe of fweac, either from exercife, or the nature of any in- 
dividual's conftitution. Inftead of fuffering the offenfive moifture 
to efcape, as worfted would, they retain it in clcfe contact with 
the fkin, increafe its putrefcent tendency, and not only check all 
fartner perforation, but canfe a re-abforptioo of a part of the mat- 
ter already perfpired. Worried ftockings may be worn thicker or 
thinner according to the ftate of the weather ; and if the fhow of 
greater finery be thought indifpenlable for young gentlemen cr 
young ladies in their teens t a pair of filk ftockings may be drawn 
over the woollen ones, to gratify parental vanity. Inftead of gar- 
ters, the bad effect of whirh f have lready noticed, ftockings may 
be eafily kept up bv flios of tape fattened ts the banal that encircles- 
the waiit in the drefe of either (ex.- 
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My former remarks on the tight huflardreffes o f little boys, 
fyhi uught to be k a pt nu-h long r in petticoats, and on the diago- 
ml braces ofvouog la lies, wiq are thus cramped and dilorted, 
nreclu-te the neceffify of any farther obCervations concerning t e 

due degree of eafe which TnuH alw-.vs be confuted in the body- 
clothes of both r exes. Bit it te proper to fay fomething of tie 

;es in point of warnrh, which may be requisite ra, different 

; of th* weather. I have met with (everal plaufiole argu nepts 
in favour of an uniformity of Jrefs in all feaforls ; and the example 
of the great Newton has been urged, toindoce us, like him, to w°ar 
ca itetjn winter as we'll as in fu nmer. But though that illuftri- 
OH phibfopher na 'e hi nfelf im nortal by his amazing difcoveries,. 
fret his latural life lid not greatly exceed the ord'nary pjriod of 
thre^fcore vears aai ten. He cannot therefore be mentioned as a 
remarkable in Itancs of longevity \ and even had he lwed many 
ye 1 .™ longer, the number of his days might be more reafonably aK 
dri )?i t"» his temperance, h : s regularity, the habitual fweetnefs of 
his ^.foifition, an I the exquifite pleafure arifng from his fuccefsful 
jrefearches, than to t le unvarying famenefs of his drefs. 

It does not meref ire imply the fnalleft diminution of our rev- 
grence for the great Nrwton, if we look upon nature as a more un- 
e r_; og guide than any philof <pher. Ooferve how kindly (he varies 
ft o cwring o^an : mals, according to the temperature of the cli- 
mate, '. id the difference of the feaforis. Their hairy coat is bnger 
Sid thicker h cold countries than in hot; and its growth and 
wu-vh are evidentlv increafed, at the approach of winter, in the 
chill v -ergons ->f the north. Her car- 3 of the feathered race is dif- 
phvH b a \\ Ferent manner. She giv?s tneinftin&ive impulfe that 
miVs «^em anticipate the riguirsof winter,md wing their way to 
tailier cli ii f ^. Hiough men cannot fhlft th^ir pi ices of abode 
at every feabn with the facility :>f birds of paflage, they can profit 
fey m? example of nature's kind protection of other animals, and 
can rcoa 10 late their cloataing to the fsnfible changes of the fea- 
fon and weather. 

Ln if riot V r npn >fed that t am for recommending thofe peri- 
odicM fambos of drefs jvhich are regulated )y the dates of an al- 
manac, in fuch a country as ours, where th a weather is fo change - 
aol ', where the clofe -f autu an is frequently fevere, and where, 
nnt -mly in the r pr'mg, but even after the commencement ot the 
fummer months, we mav fay in the words of the poet, 

That winter oft at eve refumes the breere, x 

Chills the pale morn, and bids his driving fleeia 
Deform the day deli^htlefB. 

I mould be ftill lefs inclined to encourage a ridiculous attention 
to every little change of the air and weaker, as indicated by bar- 
ometers and thermometers. Our fecfes will afford us all neceff.iry 
information on this head, without the aid of mathematical inftru- 
meats. It is only in cafe of confi derate tranfitions from heat to 
cob, or the contrary, that our feelings wil direct us to guard 
against danger, bv fuitable changes of apparel. Poor, nervous, del- 
tare beings are affefted by a pacing eload, or Sifting breath *f 
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wind. But my rules are intended for healthy children, habituated 
to the cold bath every morning, and thus prepared to bear with- 
out uneafmefs or injury, any fl'g^t variations or the weather w icH' 
jnay take place in the courfe of the day. Yet even fuch children- 
are not to be expofed in thin cottons to the keen action of the win- 
ter's cold, nor fmothered with woollens in the lultry heat of ium- 
Hier. Both thofe manufactures, which are carried t great perfec- 
tion in England, are well fuited to the different feafons. But 1 muft 
obferve, that fine linen is at all times the moft proper covering next 
the fkin on every part, except the feet and legs, for the reafoiw 
before mentioned ; it fufficiently increafes internal warmth, with- 
out any unneceffary flimulus, or difagreeable friction. Particular 
infirmities, or a defective perfpiration natural in old age, mav ren. 
der flonnel or ffecy hofery advifable ; but linen next the fkin is befi: 
iuired to early life, and requires little trouble to keep it alwayj 
clean. 

The upper parts of the human frame do not ftatid in need of 
much covering. Nature takes care of the head ; fo that even the 
thin cap, recommended at an infant's birth, becomes wholly uc- 
jrjeceflary, either by day or by night, in three or four months.— 
When children are taken out, according to my former intimation, 
a light, eafy hat, made of ftraw or beaver-fur, is very proper ; and 
If the under-fide of the brim be died green, it will afford a pleafng 
relief to the eyes, and prevent the injurious effects of too glaring a 
light. The pink cr vivid colours, fometimesr ufed by females in ihe 
linings of their hats or bonnets, may give for the moment a teem- 
ing frefhnefs to the cheek, but muft very much impair the fight by 
their dazzling brUliahcy. 

We fhould not apply any covering whatever to the necks of 
■young perfons of either fex. When they grow up, in order to 
-avoid being pointed at for fmgularity, they may preferve fome lit- 
tle fhow of conforming to fafhion, but without checking the circu- 
lation in fo dangerous a part. Females mail never be induced to 
wear tight necklaces ; nor muft males brace their collars, oruieany 
jftiffeningin their ftocks or cravats, through weak compliance with 
the whim of the dav. Even keeping the neck very warm, though 
without any clofe preffure, increafes its delicacy, or rather its fenli- 
foility, and, renders it fufceptible of cold upon the leaft expofure. 

The fleev' s of frocks, gowns, and coats, mould be made locfe,> 
to leave the motion of the arms perfectly free and uncorfined. — 
Though gloves are unneceflarv except in very cold wea'her, yet I 
have not any ^rongo 5 jectionto their ufe, provided they flip on 
*eafilv, and are made of porous materials, to facilitate the evapora- 
tion of the perfprable matter. Leather is of all fubftances the 
leaft adapted to this important purpofe. 

I fir 11 conduce thefe oblervaticns on drefs, with a picture of 
iafhicnabl e abfurd't^s given in the lafr. edition of my " Dcmeftic 
IVIe.iicine." It is not from an over-weening fondnefs for my own 
remarks, <rrt I occaf'0~ ally refer to, or make extracts from that' 
work ; but as fome of the, points there touched upon are here mc re 
fully difcufled, k would be the tfect of falls delicacy en my pi 
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ib fupprefs now any thing uteful or pertinent which then occured. 
to me. 

After hav'ng applauded the judicious reforms of female drefsy 
for their attention to health, fnnpiicity, and real elegance, 1 exprefl- 
cd fime concern at not being able to pay my own fex the (am- 
coatp'imnt : " An affectation," I obterved, " of wftat is called 
military fmartnefs, feems to have converted their whole apparei in 
to a fyft m of bandages. The hat is as tight as if it w s intended 
for a helmet, or to defy the fury of a hurricane, its f % rm ail'o 
being by no means fuited to the natural ihape of tne head, it muft 
be worn for a confiderable time, with very painful and unequal 
preflure, before it can be made to fit ks new Mock. The neck is 
bollered up and fwathed with the moll unnatural ftiffnefs. Eafy 
motion without, and free circulation within, are alike obftrucled* 
Blotches and eruptions in the face, head-ach, apoplexies, and iud- 
den dea*hs, may be often traced to this ciufe ; and if we view its 
effects in another light, we (hall cot be iarprifed at any inconljft- 
•i 'y in the language or conduct of people, who take fo much pain* 
to fufpend all interc )urfe between the head and the heart." 

" The clofe preffure," I added, " of the other articles of drefe 
is equally reprehenfihle. Narrow fieeves are a great check upon 
the mufcular exercife of the arras. The waiitcoat, in its prelenc 
form 'iiay be very properly termed zjlrait one, and no doubt is, ia 
nnnv hftances, an indication of Ibme mental derangement. The 
wrifts and knees, but more particularly the latter, are braced with 
figatures or tight buttoning ; and the legs, which require the ut- 
ki it freedom of motion, are fere wed into leathern cafe?, as if to 
convey an idea that the wearer is fometimes mounted on horfe- 
back. To complete the whole, and in order that the feet may be 
kep: in as tight a prefs as the head, when (hoes are to be worn, the 
ihapeof the foot and the eafy expanfion of the toes are never c« li- 
mited, out faflron regulates the form of the (hoe, ibmetimes fquare 
tosd, m. »re frequently pointed, and always hire to produce cramps 
and corns, the keen, the fenlible announcers of every change of the, 
weather. I have fo long employed ierious argument upon thefe 
fiibjecte in vain, that I am now accuftomed to view them ;h 
ple.d'antry ; and when I meet with l'uch figures diiguded, and r< n- 
ibred truly aukward both in their motions and app-arance, I can* 
not help thinking with Shakespeare, " that fame rf-NatarA jour- 
neymen hxd made them, and not made them well, they imitate humanity ft. 

abominably" 

3 SECTION LV. 

Of the Injury done to Children by the too eany and unneteffaty vfe of Med~ 

icines. 

Of all the abfnrdities that prevail in the treatment of in^nts, 
there is none fo grofsly repugnant to common fenfc, as the frenzy of 
giving them phyfic before we give them food. They fcarcel y be- 
gin to nreathe, when fome purgative flop is forced down their 
throats, md the tender ftomach and bowels are t'.rown into a /: ato 
©f the moil unnatural irritation. It: often, appeared to me very 
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ftnmge, how perple came to think that the fiilt thing given to a 
child Should be drugs ; but after duiy confident g the n Liter, I 
per -( ; vec v to . e t e effect of iuperficial knowledge. '1 he mi re I 
examined this p~ ; m, the more 1 was (truck with the truth of .the 

phllofc pher's re ark, that mere ignorance bath never done any material 

injury ; that error alo'ie is de/trvaive ; and that ive do not err in things ii c 
are profeffedly ignora t o/, but in thofe uhicb ive conceive Tve know. lo™ 

begin >vir \ • 'edict' es at the birth, is a itrong iliuiiration of tue i. 
chief of cone ited (kill. 

it would never enter into the minds of perfens wholly una'e. 
(guainte.: with medical fcience, that evacuations cu^ht to prer 
the firft fupplies of' nourishment. But a little (mattering oi pry£c 
gave rife- to the idea of clean; ng the firft paiiages as Icon as px i:.\ ic, 
in or. er to brng away the black, vifcid, lyrup-like lu: fiance r 
tained in the inteftines of a new-born infant. '1 he fallacy cf U ch 
a fuggeflion crn or ly appear upon a mure accurate and cempre- 
h:t iiv 2 view of the njSjrcl:. 

In the firfh place, the meconium, as it is called, ger>rr.lly paile* 
foon afterthe birth, without any excitement hut the mere eftrrt of 
nature. Who" 1 this does not take place, tvery cefiracle purpole is 
fure to be effected by the thin., waterifh, and purgative quality of 
the mother's m : lk. Doycu fuppclethat any chemical proctis can 
equal this ? Or do you imagine that the retei tier, of me meconium 
for p. few : ours, can do halt as much mifchief, as your oils and 
your fyrups, your indigeftible or your acrimonious trafh, n.iift oc- 
£?fic! -.. ? But t was, enough for midwives and nurfes to htrr ply- 
ficia-p, who k-'ew very little more of the natter than themieives, 
preferring things cf an opening nauire to purge ofi the remains of 
the meconium. This acquifition of imaginary lcience was too flat- 
tering to female vanity j net to be displayed upon every cccaiioD ; 
ani ma- y a frvere twinge h.tve poor infants fuflered, from a mid- 
wife's dciire to (hew her profound ikill in phyfic. 

I was once font for by an intimate friend, to look at a new- 
born infVnt who appeared to be in great agony. 1 fcon discovered 
that the con.ph i; ' was f he holly-ache, caufed by fome injudicious 
purgative. As ! he midwife was preient, I remoniirated with her 
on the rafhnefs cf thos tan poring with an infant's delicate confti- 
tuticn. She repled in a tone of feif-iufficiency and lurprile, 
" Good God ! Dcclor, 1 only gave the proper phyfic to 1 rin& away 
the economy" I fhould have fmiled at her affecr'icn of medical 
cant, and the ridiculous attempt to catch at t. e found rf the word 
meconium, had not t; e ferious mifchief fhe had done fupprefied every 
em tion of laughter. I reprimanded her in very p< inted teirr?, 
and nv.de her feci the burning biufhes t f confuficn, when I (hew- 
ed that poifon was as h'kelv to be ufed for phyfic, as economy for 
the word meconium, from the fame impuife of conceited folly. 

But the wfvle blame in fuch cafes is not, as I have already in- 
timated, to be bid to the charge of nrdwives and nurles ; the fac- 
ulty themfelv s have paid too little attention to the medical treat- 
ment of children ; and, in conk quence cf their Iuperficial knowl- • 
adgs of thefe important fubjefta, have iawftioced errors cj tfce znoSf 
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fatal tendency. I once heard a medical profeflbr of great celebri . y 
fay, that he had met with a cale, where rfo meconium was not 
brought away for three months after the child's birth, and then. 
only bv means of ftrong draiiic purges. Though one of the firft 
anatomies in Europe, he was led into this miftake bv the blackifli 
colour of the child's fools, which, tor w ;nt of practical observation 
I and experience, he could not account for but oy alcribing it to the 
foppofed remains ci' the meconium. There is nothing lb abfurd, fay* 
an ancient writer, which h s not b<=en uttered bv fome phiiofopher. 
I am f rry toad.!, that a iimiiar aiTertion might 'be made with ilill 
greater truth concerning theprofeffors uf phvfic. 

It would be well, however, if the idea or the neceflity cf giving 
medicines to children, was confined to one opening dote to purge 
1 rhe meconium. Unfortunately, the error committed at the birth 
is repeated again and again ; and feldom ceafes but with the poor 
creature's life. Ooiates are deemed neceffary to make it Deep ; 
fcarminativi s ^o expel wind, or to cure the gripes ; laxatives and 
emetics to -leanfe the ftomach ; and ten thouiand other unavailing 
And pernicious contrivances to relieve complaints, which are entire- 
ly the effects of bad nurfmg, and which admit of no remedy but by 
a complete reform in that department. 

When a medical man is fent for to attend an infant, his firft 
dutv is to inquire into the cor duel: of the curie ; and if there are 
faults, to have *hem rectified. He will feidom find cccafion to 
prefer be any thing elfe. lliere cannot be a greater error than to 
iuppofe that the faults of nurfes may be repaired by drugs. Medi- 
ane, however ikillfully adminiftered, cannot fupply the placi of 
proper nurhng ; and when given without /kill, which 1 fear is too 
often the cafe, it muft be productive of much mifchief. The fol- 
lowing facts will place this matter in the cleareft light. 

About forty years ago when I undertook the charge of a huge 
branch of t e Foundling hofpital at Ack worth in Ynrkfhire, I 
fbun.l that the children at nurfe had till then Seen attended by t h e 
country ap unecaries, who, fure of being paid f r heir drugs, al- 
ways t ok care to exhioit them with a liberal hand. Every cup- 
board and every fhelf in the houfe was filled with phials and galli- 
pots. Under (uch treatment, half thi- children died annually. As 
it was evident to me, 'hat this morality could not be natural, I 
foggefted to the governors, f.'^at the children had lrtde or no occa- 
lo ! for me.'.icines, and that with proper carp they would t rive and 
do well. A new arrangement took place. The nurfes were for- 
bidden, at their peril, to give any medicine but what fhoul ■ be 
ordered by me ; and were advifed to rely more on the faithful dis- 
charge of their duty than on dofes of phyfic. The confequence 
was, that the expenfe for drugs did not amount to a hun Vedth part 
of what it had been before, and that not above one in fifty of the 
children died annually. An opportunity of making experiments 
on lo extenfive a fcale feldom occurs. I had at that time the fole 
fuperint^ndance of an immenfe number of children fpread over a 
fine healthy country, where thenurles found it their intereit to do 
in every relpect what I dv fired, as they loft their ?ppo'uiUwg5l in 
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cafe of the le.afr. neglift. The happy refuit of the plan left nocbubf 
of it? propriety, it was theory verified by pra&ice. 

A litrle refle&ion would loon fati«fy an attentive otfervcr of 
nature, that fhe never defigned the young of any Ipecies to be 
brought up by the aid of medicine. Other animaip, following the 
guidance of inftinft, rever fail in this important bufinels ; but man 
becomes in all things the creature ol art, ard is milled by it. I 
have frequently met w'th inftances of families who had left every 
child while they tru n .ed to phyfic ard employed the faculty, buj 
who at length becoming wile through delpair, and conlicerir^ trat 
their offspring could o^ly die, left off the ufe of medicine ahogeth- 
er, and from jh?.t time never loft a (ingle child. If we wifh tor a 
more general illuftration of the effects of thofe two different mode* 
of treatment, we fhall find it in that part of the illand where i was 
born (North Britain) and where the common people have a ftrong 
and very juft averfnn to giving theii children medicines, 'i he 
'ruits of their good fenfe are dif played in a numerous and healthy 
progeny. But puninefs, iicknei's, and dtath, find their way, io 
company with the deftor, into the houfes of parents of higher rark. 
As the children of the latter are often ohferved net to thrive, the 
common remark, is, No wonder ! they gave the poor things fhyftc. 

It is indeed poflible, that cafes may occur to jullify the ufe cf 
medicines ; but this very feldom happens when cnildren are prop- 
erly nurfed, anlefs the poor creatures may have inherited debility 
the enervated comtitutions ot their parents, i may go farthef 
an affert, 'hat even when tie frequenter continued ule of medi- 
co es is deemed nectary, a child kept in exiftence by the help of 
drugs has little reaion to thank its parents for preierving its life. — 
It lives olv to be a burthen to fociety ; and never can be faid to 
enjoy life fo much as to render the poll ilion of it a tle/Img. In 
all other cafes cf flight and accidental ir.difpc (irion, 1 do net hefitate 
to give a decided opinion, that medicines do injury at eaft twenty 
times for 'nee that they do good. 

A late writer on the management of children (Nelson) thinks 
it a matter of regret that they can feldom be brought to take phyfic 
without force. When I confider the almoft infinite number of 
young mrrtyrs to medicine, inftead of lamenting the circumfbnee 
here ftated, 1 rejoice at it, from the fulleft conviction, that if chil- 
dren had no reluctance to fwallow drugs, we fhould lofe a great 
many more of them. 1 know it is acemmon practice with many 
cthfrs, toly a child on its back, to ftop its ncfe, and force the 
medicine down its throat. This is adding the danger of fuffocation, 
and the certainty cf difguft, to the hazard cf a d;Je too often in its 
own nature injurious. Bribing and ceaxing children, as loon as 
they become fufceptible of fuch impreflions, arealmcft equally bad. 
Telling a child, that if it will take its phyfic, it fhall lave a reward, 
is informing it before-hand, that the potion is unpleafant ; and, 
after that, the child is fure to refufe it, be it rendered ever fo pala- 
tal; le. \V 'here medicine is abfolutely neceftary, which, as I laid 
before, is very feldom the cafe, it may be fo contrived as to mrke a 
gart of the child's food, Be£des> a cjuld {hculd be accuflomed very 
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early to refufe nothing ; and it will not refufe to take medicine.-— 
It will aft from habitual fubmiflion to authority, not from the 
cruel impulie of force, or the pernicious allurement of a bribe. 

I could here pjint out many eafy contrivances to make chil- 
dren tak phyfic, were L not afiured that they are already too often 
poifrne ! !^y it. If drugs do not directly produce infirmity, 
eafes, or death, thefe are Cure to be ultimately the conlequence of 
Ebftituting medicine in the place of proper nurfing, and fooliihly 
fupoofing that the former can fuppiy the defects of the latter. Art 
opens all her resources in vain ; nor can the greatelt efforts of nu* 
man ingenuity make amends for the want of good air, cleanlinefs, 
healthy breait milk, wholefome food, and proper exercife. The ne- 
glect of any of theie eflential points is attended with irreparable mif- 
chief; and on the contrary, a due attention to thefe precludes the 
neceility of any medical aid. Yet fo ftrangely addicted are fome 
women" to drench infants with drugs, that, when i employed nurfes 
in rry own family, it was with difficulty 1 could prevent them from 
giving medicines privately to the children. I hope that father?, 
will profit by this hint, to exert their utmofc vigilance and authori- 
ty in the like fouation. ,'.,.', r , . ..«■■, 

There is not any notion which I have found it more difficult 
to roe* out of the minds of mothers, tftau that children abound 
with ill humours, and that thefe can be carried off only by purging 
medicines. If a fpot appear on tie (kin, the child^muft have his 
gms fcoured out, to make the oflenfive pimple vauifh, and to fweeten 
bis blood, as the mother calls it. They little know, and can hardly 
be made to conceive, that all purgatives, however mild in their 
operation, throw the ftomach into immediate diiorder, weaken its 
digetive powers, vitiate the juices defigned for the folutionof food, 
and tnus prevent thedue preparation of the chyle whence the blood 
is formed. This is the fure way to generate noxious humours, m- 
ftead of expelling them : and to taint or impovenfh the vital 
ftream, inftead of purifying it. : 

Ths other medicines, which the fears and fellies of mo t kers 
have introduced into the nurfery, are almoft as pernicious. H ad I 
leifure to make out the long lift of them, witn a deicnption ct their 
effects at an early age, it would appear that they ought to be more 
properly denominated poifons than remedies. 1 hey always do 
forae injury ; they cannot do any good ; they are aommirtered either 
frivoloufly, or for the relief of complaints which are caufed by bad 
nurfing, and which do not admit of a medical cure. To truft to 
phyfic for what phvfic cannot effea, is aggravating the evil of for- 
mer errors by a ftil'l greater one, and quickening a poor infants 
career to the grave. Were a law to be made and ftnctiy enforced, 
w'ich mould absolutely prohibit the admini itering ci : drugs to 
chil ! ren, I am fure it would fave the lives of thoulands every year 
in rhis metropolis alone. ? 

I hav 1 elfev/here made a few remarks on the ulual conduct cr 
London mothers, whofe faith in medicine does not feem in the leait 
abated bv the moft ftriking and the moft lamentable proofs,, net 
merely cf its mefficacy, but of its pemiacufcefs, Vi heneyer an/ 
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of their children appear indifpcfed, or do nor {-ere to thrive, which 
jduiI be frequently the cafe where ti ey are (o badly n> r!t«. J , 
the mothers run to the apothecary. His c^.ndc* is too often che< k- 
cd, and even his judgment is liable to be biaffed b\ his iir.rrc . 
intereft. He derives his fupport frcm the fale of bis drues, aid 
will leldom refill: the temptation to lent! Injrge fuppl : re he 

knows the parents are in a condition to pay. thy lie, in a v 

rmSj is lubftituted for the only rational means i f reftcring tre 
child's health, fome neceffary change of air, exercile, cl« •• hing, cr 
diet ; the mifchief begun by the ixnie is completed by '^^ d £u r ; 
and death comes fooner cr later to put an end to the fufferin&s of 
the tortured victim. 

It gives me pain to write any ftrictures on the interefted view* 
and reprehenfile practice of even the lower order? of \he fa uln ; 
but the evil is of fuch magnitude, and fo truly alarming, tha 
cannot be paffed over in ftlence, nor mentioned without burfts f 
ftrong indignation. The we?kne r s and the fears •' mothers ori g 
hi the apothecary ; and it requires an effort, to which net one in a 
th-ufand is equal, to get him out again. A bold huly d an of 'hat 
profeffion wants only a few timid mothers to r-ake b's fdmme. — 
But, mercy on the poor babes who, to make his chariot roli, muft 
i'waliow drugs every day! Yet, fuch is the infatuation of mothers, 
that, if this be not done, they think their children neglected, and 
difmifs one apothecary to make way for another, who adminifters 
medicines with a more liberal, or rather a m< re deftrnctive hand. 

If the apothecary be a dangerous man, the quack is ftill more 
fo. Yet 1 hardly ever knew a mother or nurfe who had not by 
her the noHrum of fome quack, with which fhe every now and then 
kept doling the infant. 

Were the boafted fpecif.c, like the anodyne necklace, a mere 
chip in porridge, it would do no harm to the child, and would ferve 
only to amufe the mother, and to levy a contribution en her credu- 
lity. But it is very often made up of active ingredients, wlich 
ought to be adminiftered with the greateft rircumipection. Moft 
of the noftrums given to children are flrcng r piates or purgatives, 
of a nature very different from the innocent efficacy cf a g od 
nurfe's lullabies. They may tfcuiet or coinpofe the infant, and leem 
to give it eafe for a time, hut they oe\ <r fail to deftrcy the pow rs 
of digeftion, and to induce univerfal debility, with ail its baneful 
tonfequen< es. 

There is, however, another rlafs rrdefcription of quack medi- 
cines, which, though they cannot kill with greater cltimate ceitaiu- 
ty than fhe former, are more fudder, and violent ir their fatal mode 
of operation, I mean the cakes and powders, and various other 
compofitions, which are advertifed for the pretended cure of w( ins. 
Ach ; ;d's pale looks frighten the mother into a belief that worm* 
are the ca.ufe ; and fhe goes immediately tc t e -worm cofior, who 
adminifters his drafticl dofes, without the lead regard to the nelica- 
patient's conftitution. His fole aim is to expel worn s ; 

I any appear, he triumphs in the fhow of fuccefs, trough at 
ways attended with great danger 3 ajid fcjfceiiaies with deajh. F 
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have known a noftrumof this kind to kill in twenty-fctor hours; — 
bin tr.at was nothi; g to the quack ; he had fold his medicine ; and 
he gave himfelf little concern about the injury it might do in par- 
tk-iil-r cafes. 

I would net have faid fo much of this Checking indifference to 
murder, had 1 not feen proofs of it, and in feme too, who pretended 
to eminence in thar line. 1 once told a lady, thai her daughter was 
in a deep consumption, and thar (he ought to go into the country, 
to take exercife on horfeback, drink zSes* milk, and ufe a light 
r'-ftorative diet. But inftead of following this advice, fhe took her 
daugnter to a very celebrated wcrra dcclcr, who ibon relieved her 
from all her trouble. 

Here I cannot help lamenting that confidence in worm-powder;; 
or worm-cakes is not confined to the weak eft of the fair fex, I 
difcovered even in men of rank and talents. 1 have ken. u 
with hear -felt concern, names of the fkft refpe&ability fubferibed 
tot e certificates of the efficacy of force of thefe noftrums. i am 
far from queftioning the integrity cf tJ^c perk i s v. ho f.gned fuch 
papers ; but they certainly knew not what they c id. 'I hey fancied 
they were only attefbng a plain matter of fact, though the thing 
was far beyond the peflible reach of their judgment cr knowledge. 
They had feen a quack medicine given to a cj lid, and had alio feen 
wnrms afterwards voided by that child. YV hat then ? As the lame 
effect might be produced by very dangerous poilors, hew could 
people, wholly ignoranr of the ingredients, teli whether the operation 
afcribed to them was not at the riik of the child's cenfiitutien, or 
cfits life? Even fupp< firg that fbme apparent good and no percepti- 
ble mifchief attended the experiment in one cr two cafe?, are they 
fufficient grounds for the general recommendation of any pcret 
medicine, to which the lives of thouiands of children yet unborn 
may be facrificed ? 1 hepe thefe remarks will prevent men of charac- 
ter from rafhly giving a fanclion to the peflible deceptions cf" quack- 
ery, and will alfo leilen the refpeel which individuals cr the public 
at large may feel for fuch inconfiderate teftimonials. 

To relume now my detail of various mfiances cf maternal 
weakr.efs ; I have to colerve, that the ftrangeft, and not the leaft 
mifchievous inl'atuation of all, cenfiiis in giving medicines to chil- 
dren in go-d health, wnh the filly view of preventing diieafes. The 
fprir.g and fail are the periods eonfecrated to phyftc in the calender 
of mothers and curies. At thefe feafens, it children are ever ij 
well, they muft have a dole or two of what is falfely called an in- 
nocent purge, to keep them pure and hearty. Thus they arc -■ 
really fick, for fear they fhould become fo ; and their conftitutiens 
are enfeebled by the perverle means employed to ftrengthen l 
I have already laid i'o much on the bad confluences which milt 
remit from the ufe of laxatives, efpecially in childhood, that no far- 
ther difluafives againit fo abfurd a practice feem neceflary, except 
this one remark ; that purging, like bleeding, induces a habit v. hi* \ 
cannot be left off with fafety. Every purge paves the way for 
another, till the bowels arc deftroyed. buch medicines, therefore 
mould never be adminivrered but in cafes of aftu.aJ il id to 

ejtpej tome greater poifon thin tteiiifelves. 
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As this is a point which cannot be too ftrongly enforced, %. 
Avail la; the t ader Mr. Locke's feniiments on the lane !ub- 

je£t. rive double weight from his medical fkiil, and from 

the extraordinary pneifion of his manner cf reafomng upon any 
topic. A? h° was regularly bred tophyfic, he is exempt fr; m the 
fufpicion i cured by feme later phiktf pher<\ of hat ; ng written u; der 
the influence .f prejudice againft the fcuby. "Ptrhaps," fays 
he, "it will be expect rd that I fhould give fome directions ■ f phyfic, 
to prevent dif af s ; for which I have only this me ', veryfacredly to be 
•bfcrved, never to give children any phyfic for prevention* ' he obfe~va- 
tion of whar I have already advifed will, 1 luppofe, do tha* better, 
than the ladies* diet drinks, or apothecaries medicines. Have a great 
care of tampering that way, left, inftead of preventing, you draw on 
difeafes. Nor even upon every little indifpofition in phyfic to be 
given, or the phyfichn to be called to children, efpecially if he be a 
ki/y many that will prelently fill their windows with gallipots, -md 
their ftomachs with drugs. It. is fafer to leave them wholly to natire t 
than to p it them into the hands of one forward t tamper, cr t at 
thinks children are to be cured, in ordinary diflempers, by any t!:>:.g 
.but diet, or a method very lit'le differing from it ; it feemicg fuitable 
both to my reafoo and experience, that the tender corvrituti< :s of 
children -mould have as little done to them as is pcfEbk, and as 
the abfolute neceffity cf the cafe requires." 

To add any thing by way of comment or ilru ^i rat'o- , to lan- 
guage at once fo clear and fo forcible, would betray the grea^eft 
weaknefs. It is enough for me to quote fo unexceptionable an 
autnority in fupport of my favourite dc ctrine. 1 he c! ief defgn 
of the prefent treatife is to fupercede the ufe of medicine? in early 
life, and to (hew how health may be effectually preferved by good 
nurfing alone. An attention to the rules here laid down is the 
only method of preventing difeafes, with which I am acquainted.—- 
A cifcld ufed to the cold bath, and to the full enjoyment of frefh air, 
cannot be liable to coughs, colds, fore eyes, or cienuxions. A ckan 
«lry ikin, never relaxed by fculnefsor heat, will favour the efcupe 
of noxious or redundant humours, while exercife will not fuffer f he 
fteds of corruption to lurk in any part of the frame. Icftead of 
b ii e'ul phyfic, let your Want have the aliment prep; red for him by 
nature ; and you may be fure that the milk of a healthy, temperate 
nurfe, will never give him the gripes cr the colic ; it will ni nrifh, 
but not inflame him ; it will keep the habit pure, the aclien of the 
blood regular, and the furface cf the whole body free from blotchec 
or eruption?. Indeed, I know of no dife afe a^ainfi which a ch;ld 
may net be fecured by the rational conduct of his nurfe. The 
predifpofing caules of all the complaints of infants, are the weak- 
nefs of all the digeftive powers, and the irritability of the nervous 
fyftem. Both are obviated by the method i propoie. The ftomach 
is fupplied, but not overcharged, with fuch food as is fuited to its 
ftrength ; and every thing that may irritate the nerves, or give rife 
to coovulfions, is averred with all poffible care. Even in the midft 
cf contagion, rr of epidemical diflempers, the purity cf a well- 
turfed child's habit will corre£fc the malignity of Mie infection, aj&el 
-. irin it of .^safujj terrors, 
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The earncflnefs with wuich I have recommended inoculation m 
another w rk, may feema little inconfiftent with the do&rine h j re 
down ; but it is becaufe very few ch ; ldrenare nurfed ccordins 
:v pin, that I th ; nk it advifeable to guard them all 2gaiofi: the 
poflible danger of catching the fmall-pox by accident. Bcfides, it 
is- of importance to be able to command time, place, and circum- 
ftanr.es, particularly as I have ihewn in my " Domeftic Medicine,'*' 
with what eafe ?nd fafety the operation may be performed by 
mo' • °rs a ad mirfes without the lead occafion for any farther medi- 
cal advice or ajGGftance. 

SECTION V. 

Of the Food proper for Children. 

THE pern'cious follv of making phviic precede food at an i*- 
f ant's birth is, I hope, fufKciently expofed in the former feiftion ; 
and notice is there taken of the admirable manner, in which the 
thin dilated, and gently opening properties of the mother's milk^ 
are adapted to every medicinal as well as alimentary purpofe. — 
Nature does not afford, nor can art contrive, any effectual fubiii- 
tute for that delicious fluid. Bv degrees the milk acquires confid- 
ence, and afford* greater noariihment to the child, as he become© 
more capable of digefltng it. At length, his bodily ftrength in- 
creafing, and his teeih burftin* through the gums, he can take 
more foiid and fubftantial food, which requires ftill greater powers 
of iigeftion. Th^f 3 changes are fo obvious, that they cannot be 
ihiftaTceri. Ignorance is pleaded in vain, and the leaft deviation 
trctm fo plain a road to health, is punifhed with lafting injury.— 
The infant, after having derived its whole fuftenance and growth,. 
while in the womb, from the mother's juices, cannot without the 
greateft langer have its fupplies totally altered at its birth. It muS: 
ftill be fed from the fame congenial (burce, or the Ihock of a fud- 
den an I unnatural change will prove very trying to its tender con- 
ftitution. 

In my advice to mothers at the time of lying-in, I endeavour- 
ed to convince them of the imminent danger to their own health, 
waich would a-ife from their aeglecl of the molt facred of allduties, 
that of furkling their children. It. is an obligation fo ftrongly en- 
forced oy oa'ure, that no woman can evade the performance of it 
with impunity. But cheerful obedience to this fovereign law is at- 
tends 1 with thefweeteft pleafure of which the human heart is fuf- 
ceotible. The thrilling fenfations, as before obferved, that ac- 
co np mv the ?c~t of giving fuck, can be conceived only by thofe who 
have felt them, woile the mental raptures of a fond mother at fuch 
moneys are far beyond the powers of defcriptlen cr fancy. She 
thus all ' mfures the fulfilment or the promiles made by the beft 
writers on this fubjecl— fpeedy recovery from child-bed, the firm 
eftablifhment of good health, the exquifite fenfe of wedded joys, 
the capacity of bearing more children, the fteady attachment of her 
hufband, the efteem and refpect of the public, the warm returns of 
affec'tioi and gratitude from the objects of her ^ tender care, and 
after all, the fatisfaclion to fee her daughters fellow her eHam 
and recommend it to ethers. 
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Though I expreffed myfelf pretty fully on this be** «n the* 
place above referred to, yet when I confider it, new ideas arife in, 
my mind, and I am more and more imprefled wi«h a fenfe of its' 
importance. People have been often amuied wit", illufions of uni- 
versal remedies. Long experience has almoft de4r ved my faith in 
the efficacy of even the beft fpecifics. But were I called upon to 
point out any one remedy for th a greateft parr, not mly -< f the dif- 
eafes, but of the vices alfo of fociety, I would declare it to be the 
fti idt attention of mothers to the nurfing and rearing of their chil- 
dren. " Woul 1 you have mankind re' urn all to their natural 'u- 
ties," fays the eloquent Rousseau, .in one of his fine fallies of len- 
timental enthufiafm, " begin with mothers of families : you will be 
aftomlhed at the change this will produce. Almoft every k"nd of 
depravation flows fucceflively from this fource ; the moral order of 
things is broken, and nature qui e fubverted in our hearts ; ho -«e is 
lefs cheerful and engaging ; the affecting fight of a rifmg family n3 
more attar'* *s the huiband, nor attracts the eyes of the ft ranger; 
the mother is lefs truly resectable, whole children are not about 
her ;' families are no longer places of refidence ; habit no longer 
enforces the t : es of blood , t ere are no fathers, nor mothers, chil- 
dren, brethren,"")!- fitters; they hardly know (how fhould they 
love) each other ? Each cares for no one but himfelf ; and when 
home affords only a melancholy folitude, it is natural to feek diver- 
fion elfewhere. 

" But,*' continues he, " Jhouti mothers again condefcend 'to NVRSB 
their children, manners would form themfelves ; trie fenti- 
ments of nature would revive in our hearts ; the (late would be re- 
peopled ; this principal point, this alone, would re-unite every 
thing. A taftefor the charms ofadomefiic hf< , is the beft anti- 
dote againft corruption of manners. The noif'e and buftle of chil- 
dren, which is generally thought troubl dome, becomes hence 
agreeable ; they render parents more neceffary, mere dear to each 
other, and ftrengthen the ties of conjugal aff'ecti n. W hen a family 
is all lively and animated, domeftic concerns afford the nrft de- 
lightful occupation to a woman, and the moft agreeable amufei nt 
to a man. Hence, from the correction of this one a v ufe, will foon 
xefult a general reformation ; nature will quickly re-afiume all her 
rights ; let wives but once again become m< thers : and th« n en 
will prefently again become fathers and hufbands." 

To this iketch, drawn by the pencil ot fo gre?t a mafter. I 
fiiall only add, that the happy confequences of fuch a reform would 
be no lets ftriking in a medical than in a m-ral poin' cf v ; eo . A 
Hop would be put to the cruel ravages of death in early life, the 
long catalogue of infaDtile afflictions would aim'- ft becorre - blark, 
©r contain nothing to excite alarm. Every child, invigorated by 
his mother's milk, would, like the young Hercules, have fprca 
fufficient to ftranelein his cradle ~ny ferpents that migl t af ail him. 
O :cafional illnefs would be to him only part of a neceffary carle 
cf Htciplme, to enure him by times to bear pain with manly for- 
ti ude. In fhorf, health, ftrength, and beauty, would take place 
of pucinefs, deformity, and dileafe ; feciety would be renovated; 
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•i.?A man,infWd of dwh dling away, as he now does, by a grad- 
ual dege ei. icy, would foon rife to the qriginal perfecVon of Li* 
nan ir ?. 

If you entertain any don£t of the truth of what is here ad* 
tanced, look at other parts of the animated creation, and your 
doubts will im nedia f ely vanifh. Wild animals ?.?\'?r degenerate ; 
th y !>rng f ,rth and tear their young with undiminished ftrength. 
And why? Becaufe the females, obedieflt in every thing to the 
hnpulfes of nature, nurfe their offspring, and watch over them with 
the moft tender iblicitude, till they can pr.-vide f r themfelve?. — 
Not only the inhabitants of the howling wilder lefs, the fne- wolf 
and the fell rygrefs, but even the mongers of tne great deep, draw 
out their breaft and give fuck to their y -ung. Will woman then. 
fulftr herfelf to be ftigmatized as the only unfeeling moofter that 
can defert the iflue of her own womb, and abandon it to the care 
of another? Will me alone entail the curfe of her unnatural con- 
duct on her haplefs pofterity ? 

But let me vin licate the female character from fo foul a re- 
proach. It is not fa much the fault of the women, as of what is 
inwperly called civilized f>ciety. In its ruder ftate, this never 
happened.' It never happens among favage nations. I have already 
mentioned r o ne remarkable inftances of their pirental tendernefs. 
The influence of fo ftr .nz a principle can be weakened only by the 
prevalence of vice, and of artificial refinement. Wherever an in- 
n> cent Simplicity of manners prevail, the children are not brought 
up by proxy ; the women are not fatisfied to be mothers by halves, 
as an old writer expreffes it — to bring forth, and thencaft off their 
offspring. They ^h ; osk with him, that nothing can be more contrary 
to nature, than fuch an imperfect fort of mother, who, after having 
nourifhed m her womb, and wkh her blood, fomething which (he 
did nit fee, refufes n )w her breaft-milk to what (he fees living, he- 
tome a hu nan creature, and imploring the affiftance of its parent ! 
In the p >luned, or rather the depraved circles of focial life, 
thofe fe i J im ms :ire either nnfelt, or difregarded. Women, ener- 
vated w luxury, allured by a falfe taftefor miftaken pleafure, and 
encouraged oy'fhdmelefs example, are eager to get rid of their chil- 
dren as iooa ) ■ h rn, in order to fpend the time thus gained from 
the lilcharge of their duty ki duTipa'ion or indolence. Let not 
hnib n s b a deceived ; 1 :t hem not expect attachment from wives, 
who, in neglecting o fuckle their children, rend afunder the 
ftr ng t ti s in nature- Neither conjugal love, fi telity, modefly, 
ch dlitv, nor anv "ther virtue, can take deep root in the brea'i of 
a female that is callous to the feelings of a mother. I am aware of 
th j i ; tie tricks t at are lb often played off by new-married Women 
to keen up the nVw rf a wifh to nurfe their children, while every 
engine is r e~retly employed to make the deluded hulband conjure 
her to relinquish ;, er deflgn, for fear of the injury it might ^do her 
coaftitntio . f me has not injured her health by vice, purling will 
not leffe \ hut mTeafe her ftrength ; and if any conftitutional de- 
fe&rendeV* h r wholly unfit for Hackling her child, (he ought to. 
abftain from procreation The woman who cannot diicharge tha 
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duties of a mother, ought again and again to be told, that fne lias 

no right to become a wife. 

In cafes of accideatal injury or difeafe, where it may be irapof- 
fible for the mother, or highly improper on her part, to give t e 
child the brea't, Ihe is to be pitied in being trus deprived of tha 
greateft pleafu r eof life, the pleafure of feeding and rearing her ow« 
offspring. But the number cfthofe women who really cannot firkle 
is very fmall, compared with thofe wh *> will not. The latter excite 
our indignation — not cur p"ty ; they ftifle every emotion of ten- 
dernefs ; they ar? deaf to the voice of nature ; they facrfice the 
moil important dutv to vicious purfuits ; and madly barter joyi 
that will pleafe on every reflection, for fuch as never can bear to be 
recalled. 

Little do thofe diflipated mothers think of what their poor in- 
fants are likely to fciffer, when committed to the care of hirelings. — 
Ought (hey not to confider, that the woman who parts with her own 
babe to fuckle one of theirs, unlefs fhe is imp: lied by the keen^ft 
diftrefs, gives a proof in the firft inf-ance of her not being a good 
mother ? How then is it to be expected th?t fhe fhould become a 
good nurfe ? Even mould fhe acquire, in time and from habit, a 
tender affect' on fcrhcr fofler-child, ought net a mother ofanyfen- 
fibility to take alarm at the idea of having tha*- child's love tranf- 
ferred from herfdf to aftrarigej ? Indeed, the claims of the ncrfe 
who does her duty faithfully, are greatly fupernr to thofe of the 
parent who neglects her's. It was a faying of Scipio Africanus, 
i hat be took her to be more his mother wh had nurfed him for two years* 
though fie had not brought him forth , than her who, after Jhe had brought 
him into the world, deferted and abandoned him. But lam ftill better 
pleafed with the anecdote related by Van Swieten, of a Queen 
of France, who gave her fon fuck, and would not defift from fo 
doing even when fhe was taken ill of an intermitting fever. It' 
happened during one of the fits, that another matron gave her 
breaft to the thirty and crying child : at which the queen was fo 
much difpleafed, that fhe thruft her finger into the child'? mouth, 
in order to excite a vomiting, being unwilling that another mould 
perform any part of a mother's office. 

I fhall not enlarge any farther on this fubject, 1 hop* I have 
laid enough to excite good mothers to the mo'l afliduous obfer- 
vance of their duty,and to warn others of the evils inseparable 
from the neglect of it. Such as mav refolve to obey the dictates 
of nature and reafon, will find the following directions of foine ufe 
in the profecu'ion of fo laudable 2 purpofe. 

The mother, after delivery, fhould be indulged with a few 
hours fleep, to recover her from the fa igue which fhe has latdy 
undergone, and to allow due time for th^ ferretion oi' the milk, be- 
fore the infant is put to the breaft. 'I he child can fnffer no incon- 
venience from this delay. Being reple'e with blood anr* juices, he 
has not the leaft cccafion for any frefh fupply of nutriment, till the 
mother is prepared by neoeffaryrepofe to give him the grateful 
and fpontaneous beverage. 1 before pointed out the means to be 
employed when the nipples are not fufHciently prominent to afford 
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a proper hrid. But whatever the form of the nipples may be, 
thev Ihould be warned with a little w^rm milk and water, in order 
to remove the bitter vifcid fubftance which is fur.afhed round 
the n to iefend the tender parts from excoriation. I would alio 
advifethe mother, during the whole time of her nurfmg, to wafh 
the nipples, immediately after giving fuck, in warm w ter. When- 
ever th ; s can be conveniently procured ; and in caie the fupplies of 
the nutritive fluid are very copious, or feem to exceed the infant** 
wants, he nay al #ays prefs out a little of the milk before th* child 
is pit again to the oreafl, as the firft drops iiTuing from tne foun- 
tain at every treat are the moft liable 1 to fournefs and putrefcency. 

I need H3t urge a fond mother freely to give her child what 
nature freely pro luces. The oily check in this refpeel is not to 
fuiFer the infant to deep at the breaft, or to fuck till vomiting enfues.. 
But any at.te npts to entice the baby to the ufe of fpoon-meat are 
frill more improper. Tivs is a common practice, not only with 
hired nurfes, but even with affectionate mothers, from a foolifh 
though prevalent idea of leflening the demands on the break, or of 
ftreagtheni ig the child >vith additional nourishment. If the nurle 
be not irregular in her own manner of living, (he need not fear 
having a plentiful fupply for the infant ; and (he may reft affured 
that her milk is far better fuited to fris young ftomach, and wilt 
afford a greater quantity of nutritious chyle, than any preparation 
which art can devife. 

Another error no lefs prevalent, and more injurious than the 
former, is the idea that a woman, when nurfmg, cannot eat and 
drink too /xartily, as it is termed, to fupport her own ftrength and 
that of the infant. On the contrary, the tainted ftream of intem- 
perance mull enfeeble and diforder the child, whiie the nurfr really 
leTens her own power of giving fuck, and invites the attacks of a 
fever by her thought lefs indulgence. The cooling regimen before 
recommenced muii be ftricady complied with for ihe iirfl we-"k after 
delivery ; and though a more liberal diet may then be allowed, yet 
this allowance mull not extend to grefs meats or hea fag liquids — 
A pint of porter or ale twire a-day for at leafl a fortnight more, 
will be quite fumY.ient, and animal food (h arid be very fparingly 
ufed for a much longer period. Inde d it would be happy for he 
children, as well as for their nurfes, if the latter would confine 
themfelves, with «ut painful reflraint, to the falutary varieties of a 
milk and vegetable diet. It is a great miftake to fuppofe, that a nurfe 
isbet-er fitted for her ouice by living on animal Tubftanee* ; tae 
reVerfe is the truth. The milk of women who live wholly on 
vegetables, is m re abundant in quantitv, will keep lonper, and is 
farfweeter and m-re wholeforae than what is prepared from ani- 
mal food, which, befides its inflammatory tendency, rauft fubjeefc 
the chil 1ren to gripes and worms. 

Thefe remarks are merely defigned to correct fome vulgar 
errors refp- cling t e quantity and qual ty of the aliment mr ft pr^ p- 
erfor nurfes, bur n^t toimpofe upm any woman thentedfiry of a 
total change from h r former and ufual manner of living. 1 w arid 
feiTc her continue 'he temperate ufe of what fne has found byes™ 

37 
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perience to be mofl conducive to her health ; and that will zlfo 
agree belt with her cl ild. Tier natural appetite may be lately in- 
dulged ; but gluttony mul be repreiTed, and a depraved tafte for 
fpirituous liquors, or high»feafoned food, rauft never be gratified* 

It has been juft hinted that the brea^i-milk of a woman in good 
health is abundantly fufficient for an infant's fupport. Nothing 
elfe fhould enter hislips for at leafl three or fcur months after the 
birth. A little thin pap or panada may then be occafionally in- 
troduced, with a view of familiariling it to the child's tafte, 
thereby leflening the difficulty and danger of a complete and Hid- 
den alteration at the time of weaning. But no fpices, no wine, no 
fugar, fhould at any time be mixed with his food or drink. Thefe 
and the like contrivances of filly women to make an infant's fpoon 
meat what they call palatable and nourifhing, are Cure to vijtiate his 
natural taile, to inflame his blood, and to fill theftomach withflime 
and acidities. Sugar, in particular, has another very bad effect. : 
its frequent ufe not only gives children a difrelifh for a wholefome 
Simplicity, but entices them to fwallow more than they otherwife 
would, or than they want, and thus makes gluttons of them even 
before they can be ftr&ly faid to eat. 

Infants are commonly deprived of the breaft too foon. What 
people call {'olid food isfuppofed to contribute more to their growth 
and health. But, in the nrft vhce, milk, though a fluid, is imme- 
diately converted into a folid fubftance in the ftomach, where it is 
foon after digefled, and then affords the beft nutriment poffible.— 
It alfo appears contrary to nature to put fohd fubftances into the 
mouth of a child, before it is fumifhed with teeth to chew them. — 
I mould therefore look upon the previous cmtting of the teeth as 
the fureft indication of the proper time for weaning children. I do 
net mean to lay this down as an invariable rule. The ftate of the 
riurfe's health, as well of the child's, fhould be duly confidered. It 
ieems only that the cutting of the teeth gives a fort of hint of the 
ufe to which they may be applied. It is farther remarkable that/ 
during the continuance of this ufually fharp and painful operation, 
ohildren, as it were inflinclively, carry every thing that is put into 
their hands up to their mouths. Give them on fuch cecafions 
crufts of bread, niec °s of bifcuir, dried fruits, or frefh liquorice- 
root, which they may fuck and chew. Corals, glafs, and the like 
Iiard bodies, are verv improper-, as they will either bruife the 
gums and caufe an inflammation, or make them hard and callous 
by continual rubbing, fo as to render the Cutting of the teeth ftill 
more difficult, and the pain more acute and laflirg. 

A few weeks before the intended time of weaning, that is to 
lay, in the interval between thefirft fymptoms of cutting the t eth 
and the appearance of at Ieaft four of t? em, fpoon-meat fhould be 
given more, frequ n*ly, and in greater quantity, reducing in the like 
degree the proportion of breafl-milk. till the gradual increafe of the 
one and diminution of the other render the change almoft imper- 
ceptible. Thebeft fpoon-meat that I know, confifta of breadand 
wii k, prepared in the manner pointed out in m y Domeftic Medi- 
ae ' 7 that is, firft bo&cg the bread in water, afterwards pcuricg the 
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Water off, and then mixing with the bread a proper quantity of new 
m'lk unbailed. I there ooferved, (hat ni'lk ufed this «ray was 
iBore wholefome and dourifhing than When boiled, and was leili 
Kabie to occafion coftivenefs. 

It is not neceflary, however, to confine children, after they are 
freaned, to one particular fort ofToo J. The bill of fare may be 
grarlui'lv enlarged with the child's grovth, provided always that it 
confift of an innocent variety. He may have breai and milk at 
one time, bread pu Hmg at another, and oread diced in broth, or 
in the gravy of roaft meat, dduted with water, now and then, till 
at length his teeth bei ig properlv grown, and fit to chew meat it- 
felf, he maybe allowed a little of if at dinner, \v"th a due propor- 
tion of bread and of wholifome vegetables. But I muft forbid iu 
the mol: pofirive manner anv ar ificial fweetening of his food, all 
fpicesor feafoning, except fait, all firts of paftry, butter in every 
form, unripe fruits, and fer.nented liquors. 

As I have great reliance on t e difcretion of good mothers* 
when well informed of their duty, t mould be forry to tire them 
by too many details, or to fetter them by unnecnT'rv reflraints % 
I (hall theref re only add one caution more on this part of the <ub* 
jeer, and that is, not to adopt the pernicbus cuftom of giving f od 
or drink to children during the night* Even in the courfe of the 
ifay, they mould not be crammed every hour, and trained up in, 
the habits of early gluttony.- Temperance is that fure prefervative 
•f health, which they cannot be taught to pra&Ve too loon. Let 
them eat freely at proper intervals ; and the longer they are kept 
from the things already forbidden, the more rapidly will they 
thrive, and the greater number of difeafes will they efcape. 

As I have admitted that cafes may occur, : n w'nch it would 
be 'mpoflible or improper for a mother to fu kle her own child, I 
flrill fugged a few hints on the choice of a nurfe, and the remain- 
ing duties of the parent, From what I have faid of the admirable 
manner in which the milk of a woman newly delivered is adapted 
to the variois wants of a child newly born, it will be eamd'y i lfer- 
red, that, when the mother cannot difcharge that important duty, 
a nurfe who has juft lain-in ought to be preferred. Otherwife the 
milk will not h->ve the purgative qualities proper to briDg away any 
remai is of the meconium, nor will it be exa&ly fuited to th- infant's 
weak powers of d : geftion. Inconveniences always arife the mo- 
ment we oppofe the intentions of nature. This is what obliges 
us to have recourfe to the precarious aid of art. When there is a 
difference of more than a week in the time of delivery between 
th'- mother* and the nurfe, fome opening medicine may be neceflary 
to clean fe the firfl paiTages : A table-fpoonful of wh*y or water, 
with the addition of a little honey or raw fugar, will commorly 
anfwer the purp fe. But the infant's ftoranch cannot be fo cafily re- 
conciled to foreign fuilenance, or made flrong enough to digeft the 
thick milk prepared tor an older child. 

On the o'her hand, many difficulties mull attend the veryex- 
J^dient which I propole. It will not be eafy, except in cities like 
London where there are feteral lying-in h.cfpUaiSj te get oarfisi 
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nswly delivered for new- bra mfants. Then as the nurfe canned 
hi removed to the child, the latter muft be taken to the nurie, and 
rau n : remain with h r till fhe can go to the parent's houfe. If an 
exact coincidence as to the time of delivery be made the leading 
eonfiderati hi-, an improper perioo may be fixed upon from that cir- 
ca nftance abne, rhough unqualified in all other rrfpec'U. Thus, 
as I before hinted, whatever courfe we take, when we deviate from 
nature, we (hall find numberlefs perplexities and obstacles in our 
way. 

Almoft every body is a judge of the other requifities in a 
nurf a , iuch as tiealth, plenty of breaft-milk, the thrving ftace of 
her own child, Cleanlinefs and good temper. _ The laft quality^ 
though of very gre*t importance, is feldom inquired into. Parents 
are commonly fatisfied with the healthy appearance of the nurfe 
and her child, or with a midwife's favourable account of her milk ; 
and feem to forget that a good difpofition is as effential as a good 
<aon r iicution. I do not fay that an infant will fuck in the vices of 
his nurfe ; but he will certainly fuffer from them. They are 
douoly injurious in lpoilingher milk, and leffening her tender care 
of the child that is at her mercy. The twin founders of the Ro- 
eiiq empire were laid to have been fuckled by a fhe- wolf ; I fhould 
think it much more unlikely that an infant could be properly nun- 
fed by a pafiionate or ill-tempered woman. 

The mother is not to fuppofe herfelf relieved from all trouble 
by the choice of even a good nurfe. The latter may give the 
child the breaft ; but fhe mould be d're&ed and zealoufly affined 
by the former in the difcharge of every othT du'y. This will 
ren.ier her labour eafy, and her fituation comfortable. She fhould 
alfo have every indulgence confi-ent with good fenfe and with the 
rules before laid down. She fhould not be debarred from the 
occasional company of her hufband ; a rigorous chaftity, era tctal 
abftinence from wedded j ~>ys, is often as hurful to the nurfe and 
chill as immoderate gratification. It is by humouring her that 
you will engage her to humour you in the ftricl: obfervance of all 
your reafonaMe i junctions. 

The child's father alfo mould nay v<=ry aiTiduous attention to 
the proper t r ; of his offspring. His advice, his encourage- 

ment, his fuperintending care, will have the happieft effect. Is not 
our admiration of Cato's character increafed, when we read in Plu- 
tarch, that the man, whr g-verned in Rome with fo much glory, 
would quit everv bufiriefs in order to be prefent when the nurfe 
warned and rubbed his child ? Such inftances are feldom to be 
met with with in our times ; we think ourfelves far above all the 
trifling concerns of the nurfery. Yet, according to the remark I 
made on the f j .me fubjeft in another work, it is not fb wi'h the 
kennel or the ftables ; peopl- of the firft rank are not afnamed to 
vifitthefe places, and to fee f heir orders for the management of 
their dogs and tfHr horfes obeyed, though any of thofe fpqrtsmen 
would biu'b wee he fivprifcd in performing the fame office for that 
being who d-rive.^ it? °xiftenfe from himfelf, who is the heir •!:" 
his fortunes, and the future hope of his country. 
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If Catos wifdom and parental affection could be heightened 
l»y contrafl, I might eaflly point to a noble duke who is more at- 
tentive to the breed of dogs than to that of the human fpecies, and 
who has laid out more momy upon the magnificence of a kennel, 
ti an he ever expended for the relief of poverty. I am told that 
his grace is verv particular in the choice of fkiiful nurfes to wait 
upon the females of his canine family, when they are fick, or in the 
jlravj. i do not blame his tendernefs for brute animals ; but I am 
forry it fhould be confined to them, when a mere natural fphere 
lies open for the exercile of his humanity. This hint will be taken 
by thofe for w;,oai it is intended : quifacit ilk caplu 

SECTION VI. 

Of Excrcife and Reft during Infancy. 
I MADE ufe of the plaineft reafoning I could in the firk 

' Chapter of my " Domefbc Medicine," to fhew how much thp 
healtr, the growth, and the ftrength of children, depended on ex-. 
ercife: ?nd to warn parents of the melancholy effects of it action, 
and of (edentary employments in early life. It dees not app r to 
nethat any new arguments on that fubjecl are neceflaiy ; but it 
may be of fervice to mothers and nurfes to be informed how the 
principles there laid down fhould be reduced to practice during in- 
fancy. They are otherwife apt to fall into gr-at errors, not con- 
fidering that as much mifchief may often arii'e from untimely and 
violent exercife, as from the neglect of it when rooft effen ial. 

It has been jaiftly ohferved, that children require n exercife 
for the firft and fecond months after their birth, but a gentle mo- 
tion fomewhat like that to w!dch they had been accuftcmed in the 
m Cher's wmb. A frequent change of pofture, however, is ad- 
tifeable, left by always laying them on the fame fi e, or carrying 
them on the fame arm, their foft limbs may be moulded ^into an 
improper fhape. But vl lent agitations of any fort may do them 
much greater injury, by deranging the fine fracture of the biain, 
and giving rile to the incurable evils of intellectual cr n.rvous 
weakrels. 

Other parts of the body, as well as the brain, are expofed to 
great danger by toiling infants on high, or rapidly dancing them, as 
it ^s called before their little limbs have gained fome degree of firm- 
nefs. A gr.-at deal of the fpine is griftiy, and the breaft entirely 
fo. Consider then what may be the effect of the grafp cr ftrong 
preflure of your hands againft thole places in order to prevent the 
child from falling. As he advances in age, his bones ac quire feudi* 
ty, and his whole body becomes able to endure a little mock.— • 
Brifk, lively, and frequent exercife, will then be of the greatelt 
fervice to him ; and you run no riik of laying the foundations of. 

< an v difeafe, or of deftroying any part of that admirable fymmetry m 
the human frame on which health and beauty alike depend. 

In the courfe of a few months, a weil-nurfed child, unfettered 
by any check on the free motion of his limbs, will be able to exer, 
ejfe himfelf, aad to gather ftrength from every new effort. Whea 
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you take him into the field?, which you fhculd do every day in flae 
weather, let him roll upcn the dry grafs ; and, when in the r.ur- 
fery ; , upo<-> the carpet. He will Icon learn the ufe of his legs, with- 
out the leaft poffibflity of making them crooked by the prefiure of 
fc light a b dy. When he begins to walk, ycu n ufl help him a 
little in his firfr. experiments ; lead him about with the fupport of 
your h mis, and then by the finger only, till you perceive he can 
do vvithou your allifta.-ce. Go-carts and leading -firings not only 
retard he increafeof a child's act ; vitv, and produce an wkward- 
nefs of gait very hard to he err fted afterwards, but often afFecf 
the cheft, lungs, and bowels, in turn a man-.er as to pave the way 
tor habitual indigeftion or colhvenefs, and for a?..hmatic or coniump. 
tive complai is. 

Nothing can be mere ridiculous than the numberlefs contri- 
vances of mo'hers to eSeh th-ir children to walk, as if it was a 
thing to be learned by their inftrucrion ; and to keep them pre pped 
up by wooden m chines, or iulpended by back-f< rings, as if their 
lives and limbs were to be endangered by the leait tumble. Th< y 
are too near the ground, ar.d too light to hurt themielves by failing. 
Befides, the oftener they fall, the lecner they will iearn, whe» 
down to get up , gam ; a>d tneorly way to make them lure-foottd, 
is to accufVm them betimes to trult mere to the proper manage- 
ment of tneir own legs, ihan to any artificial fupport. 

As to the Deft time for exerciie during infancy, it admits of a 
very fimple regulation. That lort of pafhve exercife, which con- 
firms of agreeable motion in a nurfe's arms, rruft never be omitted 
after the ufe of the bath in the morning, and cannot be too often 
repeated in thecourfe of the day. But when the ci ild is able to 
take exercife imfelf, it will be eafy to manage matters fb as to let 
liim have as much as he likes before meals, and never to rouze him 
into acli n upon a full ftomach. II left to hirr.felf, or to nature, 
he will then be more inclined to ftillnefs and repofe. 

The fubject of reft requires iome farther confederation. A 
healthy, thriving child fieeps more than two-thirds of his time for a 
few weeks after his birth. 80 ftrong a propenfity muft be indul- 
ged by day as well as by night ; but, with judicious management, 
he will be gradually brought to want and to enjoy repcie by night 
only. This is evidently the order of nature; and fuch a habit, 
begun in childhood, and continued thicugh life, will contribute 
mor? to its enjoyment and duration, than any one maxim or rule of 
health ever yet laid down by human wifdom. 

Nurfes, indeed, are too apt, frr their own eafe, or to gain time 
for other concerns, to cher'fh the ileepy ditpefmen of infants, and 
to increafe it by various tt.ings ofa ftupefaelive quality. .Alitheie 
are extremely pernicious, i wouid not fufier cpiates, under the 
name of cordials cr carminatives, or in any fhape or form whatev- 
er, robe given to a child in health. The only ccn.pcfirg means, 
which art nsav at any time be allowed to employ, are gentle motion 
and (oft lullabies. I very much approve of the little gets now in 
fsfhicn, which being lufpended by cords, are eafily n-.oved from 
f:$e to fide and promote the defired end, without the danger wbic> 
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Jfiolenf r^a% was often attended with. Thofe twinging cots are 
in ex- cl conformity to the fuggeftions of the.beft medical writers, 
an;ient and modern. Galen men; ions the propriety of placing 
children tq flerp in letlulis pendentibus, or hanging little beds; and the 
reafon for fuch a contrivance is thus explained with great clearnefs 
and fimplicity, by Van Swieten : 

tl As the foetus ,*' fays this accurate obferver of nature," hang* 
ing from the navel- ftring in the womb, is eafiiy fir ken this way 
and that, while the mother moves her body : .hence it has been rea- 
fonably prefumed, that new-born infants delight in fuch a vibrating 
motion, fhey have therefore been laid in cradles, that thev might 
enjoy this gentle exercife, and be more and m:re ftrengthened. — 
Daily experience teaches us, that the wor' 1 -tempered Children are 
foothed fey this motion, and at Jaftfink into a fweet fleep. But the 
Shaking of the cradles mould be gentle and uniform ; on w rich ac 
count, thofe cradles that hang by cords are the beji of all, as tbey may y a 
flight force be moved equably, and without any noile. At the 
fame time, the motion communicated to thefe cradles is impercepti- 
bly diminifhed, and at laft ceaies without any mock." 

In England, as well as in moft other parts of Europe, cradtet 
fixed upon wooden rockers, have been in uie from time in 'memorial. 
No evil could arife from their continuance, while in the hands of 
•arel'ul and affectionate mothers ; but, when, left to the manage- 
ment of impatient nurles, or of giddy boys and girls, the delicate 
texture of an infant's brain would often be expoied to great dan- 
ger. The agitation of a cradle by luch paribus has been compared 
to the j :lting of a itage-coach bafket ; and I bel eve that a poor 
child would fuffer as much from the one as from the other, were 
he not a In tie more c nfiued in the former. It is podible to con- 
ceive a more (hocking object than an ill-tempered nurfe, who, ia- 
ftead of foothhg the accidental uneaiineis or indifpofitiofl to fleep 
•f her baby, when laid down to reft, is often worked up to the 
fcigheft pitch of rage ; and, in tne excels of her folly and brutality, 
en leavours, by loud,harfh threats, and the impetuous rattle of the 
cradle, to drown the infant's cries, and to force him into ilumber I 
She may fometinv-s gain her point, but never till the poor vic"hm'* 
llrengfh is exhaulted. 

To guard againft this evil, the tranfition from rocking-cradle* 
to fixed oedfteads was not neceilary. The gentle motion before 
defcrioed, at once fo natural and fo plealing to infants, may be 
given them with eafe and fafety in little baflcets fufpended by cords, 
as ufed in the Highlands of Scotland under the name of creels, or 
in the more elegant contrivances of /winding cots, which are new 
•oming into falhion. I am forry to lee any of the latter furround- 
ed with dole curtains, which have almoft as bad an effecT: as confin» 
ing the infant in a room of the fame dimeniions. One green cur- 
tain maybe hung at fomediftance from his face, fo as to inter cep 
the light in the day-time but not to obflruft the free communication 
of air, or to reverberate the exhalations from his lungs and body. 
Green window-blinds in the fleepbg-room will anfwer the lam» 
parpoie. Core fhould alio be taken not to expofe infests either \» 
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bed or out of bed to an oblique light ; or they will become fquio tW 
eyed. T ey mould be kepi facing it when up, and exactly the 
reverfe, when la'd i.w;i to r<=ft. If the Ugh* come upon them from 
one fide, their zy s, will t.'ke <hat direction; and thus they will get 
the habi: of 1 king cr !s-vvife. 

It is of (HI greater moment to pay ftr £t attemicn to their 
bedding. N thing can have a more relating tendency, or be at 
the fa:ue time mor- unfavourable to cleanlinefs, than beds and pil- 
i ws fluffed wit feathers, i elc- ablorb and retain the perfpira- 
ble Enatter, as wel' as every other i •:• purity, fo that the child who 
fl eps upon t em muft inaaie the m ft noxious vapour, while its 
action on th- furfac f his body • utt dtftr y the e ergy of the 
fb , ad render his whoje frame b tfa wi'hio and without, tne 
ready "receiver of difeafe. Horfertiair cufhio: s and mattrefles are 
far preferable ; bur if (oft br uvwere uf d ini ea! of hair r. r tne 
fbJE g of chilore 's beds and pillows, thef. w uld more readily let 
any moiiiur^ p?fs f hrougi hem, would never be too i uch heated, 
and might be fr qu ntly changed rr renewed without any gieat 
trouble or expe-Je. My farmer hints conc-rnirg a ch Id's drefs art 
equally applicable to his bed cl tnes, which mould be lnofe, eafy, 
and as lig t '>s nay oe confident with due warmth. I fay the lefs 
on the fubjecl: of cold, as meft mothers are too apt to run into the 
oppofite extreme. 



CHAP. V. 
OF DWARFI&HNESS AND DEFQRMHT. 

X HE cMefcaufes of defers in the fizeand form of Chil- 
dren, have been occafionally touched upon in the preceding chap- 
ters ; but the prevalence of fuch evils, and the lamenta : le ccni'e- 
quenres wi'h which they are followed, require to be more full* 
and dift'. nelly confi !ered. I muft not weaken the influence cf im- 
portant trutn? by fuppreffing any part cf them, or bv leaving thera 
t(.o widely fcattered, I muft (hake off the reftn-ims cf falfe deli- 
cacy, and by candidly pointing out the grand f^urce cf lo many 
private and public calamities, endeavour ro prevail on p; rents to 
adopt the moft effectual remer'y. Let not the faireft parr of the 
creation be offended with me for faying, that, in all cafes of dwarf- 
ifhnefs and deformity, ninety- nine out of a hundred are owing to 
the folly, mifconduct or neglect of mothers. The following re- 
marks are not written in the fpirit of reproach, but with a view to 
the molt deferable reform. 

It would be c'iflicuh to mention any thing in which fociety is 
fo deeply ii terefted, as in the proper union of the fexes. This has 
often engaged the attention of legislators, and marriage? have been 
prohibited in various difeafes and perfonal.difqualihcafiors. We 
have even an inftar.ee upon record, whero the communry inttrpo* 
fed, when degenency in the royai line was likely to he the confe- 
quence of their king's injudicious choice of a wife. Hiftory tells 
H3 5 that the Lacedemonians. condemned their king Archidame? fpj ; 
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having married a weak, puny woman ; " becaufe," faid they, * ; in- 
ftead of propagating a race of heroes, you will £11 the throne with 
a progeny of ch .ngelings." 

I am aw ire that aoy checks on the liberty of individuals in 
their matrimonial con racts, would be deemed mccnuftent with the 
freedom of ihe Britifh cunftitution ; and indeed, it is flrange that 
laws mould be neceifary to convince men, that health and form 
are, r ought to be, powerful confi eratiors in the choice of a wife. 
Ev< ry part of animated nature procl ims aloud, that like begets like $ 
arid though a puny, dwarfmh, or distorted woman, may become a 
im her, it will often be at theriik of her own life, and always with 
a certainty cf tranfmit ia^ fome of her infirmities to her innocent 
and ill- fated offspring. 

But the in entance of parental weaknefs and deformity is one 
of t'.'ie curias which argum nt or exp ftuhnrn cannot avert — 
The v:.i:e of reafon is ^i'regar Jed, and objects of natural delireafe 
overl oked by aw rice and pride, lfhajl therefore confine nry ob- 
servations to fuch evils as may ; e prefumed to admit of a cure* 
becaufe they arife rather from error <jad folly, than from depravity 
or wilful perverfenefs, 

It feems to be tne natural wifh of every pregnant woman t« 
bring forth ft ut, healthy, and beautiful infanrs. Yet, Mr. .Locke 
did not hefitate to aflert, that, if mothers had the formation of their 
own children n the womb, we mould fee nothing any where but 
deformity. Th /cents is happiiy placed in better hands, and under 
the guardian car of mature. But though it cannot be new-mould- 
ed, altered in its fhape, or disfigured by the mere fancies and capri- 
cious defires of the mother, it may buffer no lefs injury from her 
ignorance, her lolly, or mifconduct. 1 hope I made it fufficiently 
evident in my cautions to women during pregnancy, ihzt the Jatas- 
may not only he checked in its growth, but marked alio and dis- 
torted by tight or heavy preilure on the womb— by flays, girdles, 
cr the like in proper ligatures. In vain does nature provide for the 
eafy and gradual enlargement of the embryo, if her benignant pur- 
poles are counteracted by the bracing reflraints of a filly mother's 
drels. 

After the birth, as I before obferved,_ full greater danger 
awaits the infant from attempts to mend his maps — to keep his 
head and limbs in proper form— and to fecure him againft accident. 
The worft accident that can befal him is fi rlefs alarming than the 
certain confluences of fuch prefumptuous improvements and i * I— 
directed care. He becomes puny, f tun ted, def rmed, difeafed ; 
and, though perhaps caft " in nature's happieft mould," is fure to 
be fpoiled by the disfiguring touch of man. 

I have already explained the fatal effects of meddling with the 
(oft bones of an infant's fkull at the birth ; cf confinh g them by 
any check ; or covering them too warmly. I fhewed how wonder- 
fully the pliancy of thole bones was contrived to yield to obft ruc- 
tions, for the purpofe of promoting eafy and fafe delivery, and af- 
terwards to refume of themfelves their proper place and form, if 
ihey had been fqueeged together ia tfce act of parturition. I alfo 
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infixed on the importance of a thin and light cap, that the air m?.y 
act upon them freely, to render them hard and compact, am ox 
courfe fitter to defend the brain from cold or any external injuiy. 
But while midvvives and nurfes are fiiflered to purfue a contr.ry 
plan, we need not winder at meeting with fo many inftances of 
early convulfions, of idiotifm, and of heads misfhapen, infirm, or 
(iilceptible of c Id upon expoiure to the leaft breath of air. 

I was nolefsearneft in my cautions againft the u(e of banda- 
ge?,, or of oppreffive covering for any other part of the tender 
frame. I did r.ot magnify the danger, but Amply Rated the refult 
of frequent- obfervation. I never knew a Angle inftance of a child's 
uttaif ment to full fize and vigour, after having been cruelly con- 
fined during Infancy in fwathes or fwaddling- clothes, how, in- 
deed, is it pcflible, when the action of the heart, the lungs, the ar- 
teries, am 1 of all the vital organs, is cramped and enfeebled ? — 
when V: e free circulation of the blood and fecreticn of the humcurs 
are preven! ed ; and when the impatience of refiraint urges the in 
font to watte all his ftrength in continual but unavailing efforts to 
burft his fetters. 

As I knew that external objects were more likely to make 
fome impreffion on the minds of my female readers, than argu- 
ments drawn from the ftru&ureof the human frame, 1 endeavoured 
to fix their attention firfr. on the young of brute animals, many of 
which, as kittens, puppies, &c. though very delicate when brought 
into rhe world, never want to be ftrengtheneu, kept in due form, 
•r preferred from accidents, by means of fwaddling-bands. Chil- 
dren have as little occafionfcr any fuch defence againft danger. In 
reply to the idle objections of mothers and nurfes, founded on the 
dirf rence in po ; nt of al^rti.efs between kittens and infants, it has 
been admitted, that t^e latter are certainly heavier than the for- 
mer, but th'-'y are more feeble in the lame proportion : tney are in- 
(BP.paHe of moving with fufficient force to hurt themfelvt-s, ?nd if 
their lim^s get into a wrong iituatio o, the uneafinels they feel fooi 
induces them to change it. Is it not abfurd to put tr.em to real 
pain by galling hgatures for fe?r of imaginary bruifes ; ard to dif- 
tort th ir tender bodies effectually byfqueezing them into a prefs* 
left they fhould grow dittorted from being left at liberty to ftir ? 

While 1 wa? writing on this part of the fubjeft laft autumn, I 
6"mld not help being ftruck with another illuftration ct it, whicl pre- 
fented itfelf every dsy to my view. Above three hundred c?ttle 
v/ere grazmg in a field before my window all of them nearly of the 
fame fize, well-formed and vigorous, without the leaft mark of fe- 
blenefsor diftortion. They had not been kept naming, when 
young, in tight and cumberfome wrappers, nor had they been 
fmnted in their growth by improper management, They might be 
truly called the offspring of nature, reared and brought up in con- 
formity to her laws. How painful and humiliating did 1 feel the 
t ontraft, when 1 compared them with the fofter-children of art, 
with bipeds of various fhapes and fizes— with the hunch-backed, 
erooked-leggedjlame, ricketty, diminutive, and deformed human 
fce togs, vftfam Ifftea &W \raflringthrcugh the feme fetd I 
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Should it be allerg-d, that inferences drawn frcra a fpecies fo 
differ nt from our own are not conclufive, let us next turn our eyes 
to what takes place in lavage nations, who are ?11 known to be tall, 
robuft. and well prop nione \ Indeed, any infiance to tie contra- 
ry is ( o very rare a d extraordinary among th m, that it was vul- 
garly believed they put all ther puny and miflhapen children to 
death. The fact is thai they have not any l'uch, became they never 
thwart the purpofes of nature, or difobey her dictates in the treat- 
ment of their infant progeny. 

T :e perfect form of the North American favages will be more 
clearly conceived from the felb wing anecdote ot the prefkie t of 
the Royal Academy, than from a whole volume of travels. This 
justly admired painter, who is a native of America, having difplayed 
in is youth ftrong proofs of uncommon talents, was lent to Italy, 
at that time re grand fchool for the imitative arts. Upon his firft 
feeiug the Apollo Belvidere, he is laid to have exclaimed, * % O ! what 
afhe Mohawk Indian!" Almoit every body has at leaft heard, 
th it the Apollo Behidere is one of the molt beautiful and exquiiite 
pieces of Eatuary in the world. _ 

I mu!t not here omit Buffon s account or the method of 
bracing up their young, purfued by other unpoiimed nations, as* 
we pr udly call them. " The ancient Peruvians/' fays he, " in loofe 
ly Iwathing their children, left iheir arms at full liberty. When 
thev threw afide this drefs, they placed them at freedom in a hol- 
low dug in the earth, and lined with clothes. Here their children, 
unable to get out and crawl into danger, had their arms quite loofe, 
and could move their heads and bend their bodies, without the nik 
of falling or mining themfelves. As foon as they were able to 
ftand, the nipple was fhewn them at a diflance, and thus they were 
enticed to learn to walk." 

The fame writer . bferves, " that the young negroes are of tea 
in a fituation in which it is with more difficulty they come at the 
breaft They cling round the hip of the mother with their knees 
and feet, and by that means [tick lo clofe, that they ftand in n© 
need of being fupported, wale they reach the breaft .with their 
hands and thus continue to fuck, without letting go their held, or 
being in any danger of falling, notwithftanding the various mc tions 
of the mother, who all the while is employed in her ufual labour, 
Thefe children begin to walk at the end of the iecond month, or 
rather to muffle al;ng on their hands and knees ; an ex. -role that 
gives them ever afterwards a facility of running aimer, as iuift m 
that manner as on their feet." .. 

To this very interefling ' defcnption, lean add, upon the teiti- 
monv of a friend of mine who had been feveral years on the coaft 
of Afrca that the natives neither put any clothes on their children, 
ncr applv'to their bodies bandages of any kind but lay them on a 
pallet, and fuller them to tumble about at pleafure. \ et they are 
all ftraight, and feldomhave any complaint. Good health as well 
as a good liiape, is the confequence of their free, unconfirmed motion 
during infancy ; while, among us, on the contrary reftramt, or 
what is the fame thing, tight premie, checks growth* Marts the 
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fram«, an.^ renders it at cnce diminutive, unfiglr.ly and infirm* 
There is always a clofe and very natural connection between dt 
formity, weakneis and difeafe. 

'1 'he more we enlarge our furvey of the human fpecies in vari- 
ous parts of the world, the lefs dcubt (hall we entertain of the prin- 
cioalcaufe of dwarfifhnefs and deformity. We mall fin. 1 that man] 
kind are ftunted a;;d distorted in proportion to their degree of 
civilization ; that people who go almoft naked from their birth, and 
live in a Mate of nature, are well-fhaped, flrong and healthy — and 
that among others who boaft of higher refinements, the greater at- 
tention that is paid to drefs,thenearer are the approaches to the fiat* 
lire and to the weakneis of pigmies. 

Sterne, who knew fo well how to enliven the moft ferious 
fubjecls, reprefents himfelf as flruck with the number of dwarf s 
he law at Paris. 

I am very forry to obferve, that we need not go fo far as Parrs 
to be convinced of the lamentable efife&s of tight clothes, bad nur- 
fing, and confined impure air. Many ot thele matters are not 
much better ordered in the Eoglifh metropolis ; every narrow lane 
in Londi n fwarms with ricketty children ; and though we car.no! 
fay of the people whom we meet within theftreets, that every third 
m.;n is a pigmy, yet we may with ftr:ct truth aflert, that many of 
the women are evidently ftunted in their growth, and, both in fize 
and robuftnefs, are beiow the ftandurd of mediocrity. With re- 
gard to females, indeed, born and bred in this city, as more atten- 
tion is unfortunately paid to the ttghtnefsof their dre/s, and to the 
artificial moulding or pretended improvement of their fhape when. 
young, the far gr ;iter p.,rt of them mult be of a diminutive flat* 
»re, and numbers are diftorted either in body or limbs. 



CHAP. VI. 

3AH1FVL EFFECTS OF PARENTAL TENDERNESS, OR OF WHAT MAT Ml 
tALLED AN EXTREMELY DELICATE AND ENERVATING EDUCATION. 

JlIA-VING repeatedly had occsfion to point out the evils 
that rnrit arifefrom the inattention of mothers to any part of their 
duty, an ' efpecially from abandoning their children to the manage- 
ment of hired nurles. I mail now proceed ti explain the bad con- 
fequences of the oppofite extreme. Too much care operates in the 
faine manner as too little, and produces fnniiar eitecls. A cafe or 
two, fel cfed from many which have occured to rre in the courie of 
practice, will fufiiciently iliuftrate the truth of this alfertion. 

The grand rule of life, which reafon and experience concur to 
recommend, is always to purfue the golden mean : to fteer a middle 
«ourfe between dangerous extremes ; and to take care, in avoidi; g 
any ore vice or folly, not to run into its oppofite. Mothers are too 
apt to forget this admirable lefTon, in nurfmg and rearing their chil- 
dren. They do not feem to know the proper medium between cru- 
<tl neglect or indifference on the one hand, and the fatal excefies of 
anxiety and foudjaefe oa the other. In giving way to the ftrecg i»- 
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pulfes of natural affection, they commonly go too far, and do as 
fetich ni; [chief to heir offspring by mifguided tenderucfs, as by to- 
tal infenfibility. 

It is not my intention to combat thofe fine fe°ling3 of mothers, 
without which the human race won!;* fojn be extinct. I only wife 
to fee them kept a little more under the control of re ifon-. I wife 
to fee the moft amiable of all paffions, material love, rifphyed in 
promoting the health and fortifying the conftltuti ns ">f children — 
not in relaxing them by every fpecies of foftneP and effeminacy. 
When this paifion is carried beyond th<? proper b unds, it crrrfes *® 
be love : it becomes a fort ot blind infatuation, al -vavs injures; and 
often deftroys the object of its regard. Mothers fhoiild never for- 
get the fable of the monkey {hatching up one of its young in a mo- 
ment of alarm, and, in order to fave it fir>m danger, fqueezing it 
with fo clofe an embrace as to occafion its Heath. What a juft pict- 
ure of darling children fo frequently killed by kindnefs / 

Nature provides for the helplefs fh'e of infancy in the ftrong 
attachment of parents. A child comes into the w>rH chiefly de- 
pendent on the m other's care for theprefervation of its be ; ng. She 
is tremblingly al've to all its wants. Every tender offre (he per- 
forms inc-eafes h^r fond f lichude, till at length it gai-s t he full pot 
lemon of her affections, andherfole with is to make it hippy. — 
Whit a lamentable thing it is that file fhould fo frequently miftakd 
thr means ! 

Indeed there cannot be a greater miftake t u an to imagine that 
extreme tenderoefs or delicacy of treatment will promote me healthy 
thegrov/th, the prefent or the future happinefs of a chiH. It tnuft 
have quite a contrary effect. Inffcad of fupplying the real call? of 
nature, it creates a thoufand artificial wants : inftead of guarding 
the infant from pain and difeafe, it renders him much more fufcep- 
tible of both, and lefs capable of enduring either : inftead of happi- 
nefs, it enfures miferv in every ftage of his ^xiftence, as the infirm- 
ities if body and mind, w;ich are contracted in the cradle, will fol- 
low him with incurable obftinacy to the grave. 

The wnt°r, whom I quoted on the fubject of fuckling, is n© 
le r s forcible in his cenfure of matern il fondnefs. He lays, the >b- 
tious oat s of nature are alike forfaken by the woman who gives up 
the are of her infant to a hireliug, or, in other words, who negle&s 
the duties of a mother ; and by her who carries thefe duties to 
exc*fs ; who makes an idol of her child ; increafes his we^knefs, by 
preventing his fe fe of it ; and, as if fhe could emancipate him from 
t' h e laws of nature, hinders every approach of pain or diftrefs ; 
without thinking that, for the fake of preferving him at prefent 
from a few trifling inconveniences, fhe is accumulating on his head 
a diftant load of anxieties and misfortunes— wit- out thinking, 
that it is n bar arous precaution to enervate and indulge the child 
at the expenfe of the man. 

F<° then b^s of mothers to attend to nature, and follow the 
track fhe has delineated ;— " fhe continually exerciles her^childreq 
and fortifies t v eir conftitution by experiments of every kind ; in- 
w'ms them betimes to gvkf and paia. In cutting their teeth, they 
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experience the fever : griping colics throw them into convulfioiji 
the hooping-cough fuffocates, and worms torment them; furfeitl 
•orrnpt their blood ; and the various fermentations to which their 
humours are fubject, cover them with troublefome eruptions ; al- 
moft the whole period of childhood is ficknefs and danger. But, 
in paffiDg hrough t is courfe of experim* nts, the chU* ga'hers 
ftrength and fortitude ; andt as foon as he is capable of living, the 
principles of life become lefs precarious. 

" This," he adds, " is the law of nature* Why fliould you 
a£t contrary to it ? Do you not fee that, by endeavouring to cor 
are<ft her work, youfp il it, and prevent the execution of ^er defitrns? 
Aft you from without, as Ihe 4oes within. This, according to 
you, would incre'fe the dinger ; on the contrary, it will cr ate a 
•iverfion, and leffenit. Experience fhe#s, thnt children delicately 
educated,die in a greater proportion than others. Provided y~.u 
<ds not mike them exert therafelves beyond their powers lefs nik 
is run in exercifmg, than indulging them in eafe. Inure th m 'here- 
fcre by degrees tothofe inconveniences which they mufl ore day 
fiiffer. Harden their b >dies to the in.tempera'ure of the feafons, 
climates, and elements ; to hunger, thir^., and fatigue. *' 

As the philofopher was aware that the latter p;irt cf his advice 
would ftir up ail the fears an^ air rms of fond mothers, he takes 
fome pai s to convince them that it may be fallowed with perfect 
fafety. He very juftly obferves, that, "before t h e body h s ac- 
quired a fettled habit, we may give it a~y we pie fe, without dan- 
ger ; though when it is once arrived at full growth and c^nfiftencej 
every al er.it i >n is hazardous. A child will bear thofe viriffitudes, 
which to a man would be iofupp stable. The foft and pliant fi- 
bres of the frmer readily yield toimprefucn ; thofe cf the latter 
are more rigid, and are reduced only by vi' fence to recede from the 
forms they have aifumed. We may therefore," he concludes, 
* 4 bring up a child robuft and hearty, without endangering either 
its life or health ; and though even fome rifk were run in this re* 
Spec!, it would not afford fufficient caule of hefita'ion. Since they 
are rilks infepirable from human life, can we do better, than to 
run them during that period of it wherein we take them at the leaft 
difadvantage ?" — I leave this queftion t be duly c nfidered by 
every mother who is not blind to thecleareft evidence of tnrh, or 
wilfully deaf to the molt commanding tones of eloquence and argu- 
ment. 

The familiarity of any object, l^flens our furprife it it, cr f ere 
are few inflances of human folly which w uld a p onifh us m.or°,t: an 
that of a fond mot er, who, in or: } tr to protect her ch : ld from a 
little p?.in or uneafnels while he s young, multiplies his fufFerings 
when he comes to maturity. Strange infatuation ! to Sacrifice the 
Hian to the infant, and, through over-folicitu e for a year ■ r two 
after his entrance into life ; to fhorte its natural < xtent, and t fill 
up that eontra&ed fpan of • xlftence with weaknefs, irritability, and 
afifeale ! Did any body ever thick of rearng an oak plant in a hot- 
Sioufe, thence to be removed to ihe bleak mou^ta'n ? Ac' is the 
pwtyj enervated nurUj-rig better prepared tt endure the transition 
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from the lao of foftnefs to all the accidents of a rugged and a ftor- 
my world ? 

As iirong examples often make fome imprefiion where other 
mo les of reaibmug rail, I fhall here beg leave to introduce the hii- 
tory of a young gentleman, whom I attended at a very early period 
of mv practice, and who fell a victim to the exceffive fondnefs of a» 
|idulgent mother. With every wiih to promote her f n's h.-al k 
an'd happinefs, (he was as far as refpe£led intention, th - innocent but 
abfolnte caufe of totally deftroying both. She brought on relaxa- 
tion and debiiity, by her mifguided endeavours to avert pain ; and 
while (he hoped to prolong the life of an only fon, the means whick 
{he made ufe of for that purpofe, not only abridged its duration, 
but precluded his power of enjoying it. Though he was buried at 
the age of twenty-one, he might be laid to have died in his craJle» 
for life has been well defined, not to confilt. in merely breathing, 
but in making a proper ufe of our organs, or fenfes, our racuiti s, 
and of all thole parts of the hum 1 , n frame which contribute •6' t e 
confcionfaefs, of our exiftence. That h- 3 never attained to this ftate 
of being, will fully appear from the following narrative. 

Edward IVatkinfon was the only fon of a country clergyman, of 
amiable manners and found learning, but of a reclufe turn of mind. 
The mother was a daughter of a London tradefman, and had oeeK 
educated with extreme delicacy. She naturally purfued the fame 
line of conduct towards her own child ; and ler fond huibaad was 
too much under the influence of the like fatal weakueis. Many a 
child is fpoiled by the indulgence of one parent ; in the cafe now 
before us, both concurred to produce that enervating effect. 

For fome time after his birth, matter Neddy was reckoned a 
promifing boy. When I firft faw him, he was about eighteem 
years of age: but, to judge by his look, 0113 w hid have fupp fed 
him to be at leaf* eighty. His face was long, pale, and deeply fur- 
rowed with wrinkles— his eyes were funk in their Lckets — his 
teeth quite decayed— his nofe and chin almoft touched each other — 
his breaft narrow and prominent— his body twilled— his 1-gs like 
ipn Has— his hands and fingers approaching nearly to the form of 
bird; claws— in fhort, his whole figure exhibited the truly pitiable 
appearance of a very old man, finking under the weight of years 
andnfir ities i tothetrrave. 

It was at Midfuromerl paid my firft vifit. Ithea found him wrap- 
"pes uo in clothing fufficient for the rigours- of a Lapland winter, 
and fo clofely muffled that one could hardly fee the tip of his nofe. 
He wore feveral pair of ftoekings ; his gloves were double, and 
leached nis elbows ; and, to compleat the abfurdity of his drefs, 
he was tight laced in flays. Though armed in this manner at all 
poi v 3, he feFdom peeped out of doors except in the dog days, and 
Ihen ventured no father than the church, which was only forty pa- 
tes from his father's houfe. I believe this was the moil diftant ex- 
«urfion he ever made ; and the extraordinary attempt was always 
Accompanied with peculiar care, and many additional prefervativas 

frtmcrk*. . , , , r ., , , , • 

The eye o£ &s parents mfght be traly laid to watch over hu$ 
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not only by day, but by nig* t alio, as he flept in «h* fame bed vitli 
them, hiving never been p=r aitted to lie alone, left he mould throw 
' the dothes off, or feel tae want of any immediate afliftance. It did 
not once occur to his father or mother, that all the inconveniences 
which they fo much dr. aded r ceuld not be half fo injurious as the 
relaxing a*mofphere of a warm bed, furrounded by dole curtain.*, 
and impregnated with the noxious effluvia from their lungs and 
bodies. 

His food and his drink were of the weakeft quality, always 
adm'miftered warm, and bv weight and measure. When I recom- 
mended a more nounfhing diet, and a little generous wine, I was 
tol '!• that the Pronged thing mafter AWJyhad ever taken was chick- 
en water , and that they durft not venture on wine or animal food 
for fear of a fever, thus was the p or lad reduced almoft to a 
Ikeleton, through the filly apprehenfr >n of a difcafe, of which he 
was not fufceptible. Nature was in im too weak to fpread a hec- 
tic Audi even for a moment ever his countenance^ which had ac- 
quired the col :ur of a par-boiled chicken. All his vital powers 
v/ere languid ; and even his fpeedi refembled the fqueaking of a 
bird, more than the voice of a man. 

When I fpoke of exercife, I was told he took a walk every fine 
day in the hall, and that was deemed fufficient for one of his deli- 
cate conftitufion. I mentioned a horfe — t;-e mother was frighten- 
ed at the very name of fo dangerous an animal. On telling her 
that I owed the firmnefs and vigour of my own conftitution to 
riding every day, me began to t ink there might be fomething fpe- 
cific in it ; and (he therefore cpnfente to t e purchafe of a little 
horfe. But tame as the creature was, it did n ~t quiet t' r e mother's 
alarms. M after Neddy, though placed up~m the poney's back,was 
not entrufted with the reins. Thefe were giv^n in charge to a 
maid-fervant* who led the horfe round the orchard, while the cau- 
tious rider faftened both hands on t e Dommel of che fa Idle : and 
the father walkiug on one fide, and the mother on the oth r, held 
him faft by the leg?, 1 ft he might be brough' to the ground by any 
Hidden ftart of his high metde.l racer. This exhibition was too 
ridiculous not to excite the laughter of the neighbours ; which 
foon put an end to mafter Neddy's equeftrian exercife. 

The timidity of a youtn thus brought up ism-re eafily con- 
ceived than described. _ Fearful of every thing, he would run from 
tie moft inoffenfive animal, as if he had been purfued by a lion or 
a tiger. His weaknefs in this refpecl: being known to the village 
boys, it was a common practice with them, whenever they faw 
himtpeeping through his father's gate, to frighren him into the 
houfe by calling to the p'gs to bite him. This fportive alarm had 
the fame effect as the fudden rufh of a mad builock. 

With fuch cxceflive weaknefs both of mind and body, mafter 
Neddy had fome good points about him. His parents reprefented 
him as a perfect model of morality ; and f had no right to doubt 
the truth of their reprefentatbn, though I did not give him quite fa 
jnuch credit en that fcore, beceufehe did not poifefs fuflicient force 
ef cocftitwttoa to be capable of any kind of vice. Bat I viewed* 
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with m'xed emotions of ad iration and pity, fome proofs of learn- 
ing and a oilities which he left ,ehind him. I was the more fur- 
prifed, a* the incefTant care bellowed on his perfon ieemed to leave 
very little time for any mental acquirements. 

improper f >od, tight or oppreflivi- clothing and want of frefh 
air and exercife, try.- in th :ir turn proved deftrudhve to titoufands. 
T: is young man fell a victim to t lem all ; and it would ha^e been 
a miracle indeed, had he lurvived their combined influence. He 
died without a groan, or any mark f difeafe except premature old 
age, the machine being fairly wm out before tie completed his 
twe ty-fir.lt year. His death prove ! fatal to both his parent^ 
wh (e lives were clofely bound up in that of the lad. 

The father ftad perceive ! his ow error, but not before it was 
too late. O reading y inaugural differtation, which was then 
puMi Tied in L /tin, und r th • tile already mentioned, he lent for 
me, and begred t would endeavour t lave his fon. The ymtk. 
alas! was far -eyond the ream of my moit zealous efforts : 1 
C"ul \ onl ■ wi' A efs hf certainty of his fat . Medicine was of as 
lit le ufe to him, >s confolation to his affiled parents. The bitter* 
Deft of th -ir grief was increafe \ by felf-reproach ; and friendfnip 
exerted her foihing voice in vain. The father on his death-bed 
eonjnred me to mandate my differtation into Engl'fh, as he thought 
it 1 light e of infinite fervice to mankind. My compliance with 
his requeft gave rile to th t 4fc Domeftic Medicine,'* of w:.ich that 
eflav n the means of preferring the lives of children, conftituwe 
th. fir r, and, in my opinion, th^ beft chapter. 

The above relation may to fome appear romantic ; but did I 
furp le a y one capable of queftioning my veracity, 1 could name 
fever >.\ perfons of tne firft refpeclability, who know, that, fo far 
fro n b : ing heigh' en d, it falls fh rt of the truth, indeed I might 

-rh: r , and affert, fr >m my own too frequent obfervation, that 
a ma ter NecUy is not fo Angular a phenomenon in many otherfam- 
ili -s, and taa? t e evii^ of parental folly are much oftener entailed 
up-)-; favourite heirs, than the power of fully .enjoying the eiiates 
which defend t > them. 

B -it v is in the female world, more efpecially, that maternal 
fon 1 ef 'preads its fatal ravges. Girls remain 1 nger than boys 
ond r the immediate and alraoft excluhve care of their mothers ; 

v en the latter are more guided by love than reafon, by the 
impulfes of a tender heart inftead of the dictates of an enlightened 
rrrn ', tie former are doomed to weaknefs and miiery. I fhall not 
offend my fair readers by a repetition of the remarks already made 

1 acquired def els and iufirjnities of too many of cur young 
women ; n r (hall I attempt to d -fcribe the long train and almoit 

s variety of nervous difeafes, fr m \ hich fo few of them are 

. r : [ fhall n^w confine myfelf to a fi.ogle inftance of t e ef- 
fects of extreme delicacy in the education of a daughter, as the 
co 1 terp irt of my itory of a fon cut off by the like means. 

h'a Wilfon was in early life a very promifmg child, and the 
o'v - f her mother's idolatry. This good woman had no idea 
that uealtn aud beauty were more likely to be deltroyed than m- 
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proved or preferred Hy exceffive care. In d e choice of cK'et, cl< 
exercife, &c» the delicacy o f> her fweet girl was always t h e v 
i '. a. lr is eafy, in leed, r o ren *er the human frame more delicate j 
hut to make it nore robuft, requires a very different mode of p^o* 
seeding. As the chill Jid not feem afflicted with any particular 
complaint, the doting mother exulted at the happy effects of her 
own management, and never thought that the taper form, the fine 
limbs, and the la : i 'iftnefs, which me fo mnrh admired, 

were the fure fymptoius of debility and of latent difeafe. 

lfdbdias mental improvement, in which fne furpaffed many 
other young girls o^her age at the feme fchool, was no let's flatter- 
ing to her raifraken parents. But (lie had fcarcely attained her 
fourteenth year before the fond illufion vamfhed, and the regular 
funftionsof both mind an'd body were fufpended by a fit of the 
moll extraordinary nature. I cannot avoid making one remark 
here, which may be of great practical utility. It is, that fits, 
though thev go by different names, and are afcribed to a great vari . 
cty of caufes, may all be ranked under the general appellation of 
nervous affections, and are almoft always the coniequence of bad 
Burling or injudicious treatment in childhood. , Few children, prop* 
eriy surfed, have fits; and of thofewho are improperly managed, 
few efcape them. Poor Bell Wilson was one of the unfortu- 
nate clals* 

On my being fent for to attend this yourg woman, who was 
then fixteen, I was informed that (he had been fubject to fi r<; for 
about three years, and had taken a great deal of medicine h v the 
advice of feveral of the faculty, but without having experi- need r.ny 
benefit. Though the perfon who gave me this account made ufe 
of the word fits, I foon found that firicllv fpeaking, it was only one 
fit, that affumed two different forms or dates, which fallowed one 
another in conftant fucceffion during the whole of the above p. ri~d. 

In order to give a precife idea of this finguW kind of fit, I fh/.ll 
call its firft ftate active, and &e fecond p?ffive. During the former, 
the young woman made ufeof the moft violent exert' -m?, fpringing 
np, throwing her arms about, and flunking them againft every thing 
which came within her reach. At the fame time, fhc uttered af rt 
of noife, confifting of three notes, which was more like the cry of 
ibmewild bead th in any thing human. 

An univerfal fpafm fucceeded thofe ftraoge agitations, and 
every limb became as '-off and inflexible as if it had been (uddenly 
petrified. Her whole appearance was that of a ftatue made of 
f^man marble. In this ftate of rigidity fhe continued fometimes 
for one hour, fome'irees tw , and often three or f~ur, but the mo- 
ment it was over, (he be^an with the cry and motion above defcri- 
ied. 

The a&ive convuifion never laded fo long as the rigid ftate ; 
? ut it was the onlv time at which any thing could be got down 
her throat. As (he would not admit fubftances of the lead folidi- 
ty into her mouth, the little nutriment which (lie received was al- 
ways g : ven in a fluid form, and chiefly confided of fmall beer, cr 
wme and water, tier evacuations, either by ftool or urine, were 
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•fccurle v a rv trifling, and (he svas wholly infenfible of both.-— 
Notwithftanding the rhinnefsof her diet, (he did not appear ema^ 
dated or ghaftlv ; on the contrary, (he was tolerably well in flefh, 
and her countenance, though quite void of colour, was rather 
pleafing. Her figure *as exquifitely fine, the difeafe did not item 
to hrve prevented her growth in height, m ugh it had in ftrength, 
and in bulk r expanfi ) ; (he was very Header, but as tall as moft 
young wimen of tne fame a e. Such were the moft linking pe- 
culiarities of her fitttation when 1 pnid my firft vhlr. 

As ail f he voluntary motions were fuipended; and the i vol- 
untary alone took oiace, I thought by exciting tne form=r I might 
fupprefs the latter, when had fo long agitated the fyftem. But 
befor^ I ?ad re^ourfeto ftimuhnts, I was induced, by the tone f 
confidence with w ic h I fnl often heard anodynes and anrifpafmo* 
flics 'poke: 1 , rf by pr f< fli nil en ofeminer.ee, to try them firfi ; 
but tne experiment, th >ugh fairly made and duly perfevered in, 
w is not att id ;d .ot • the l j a°: fuc efs. And here i rnuft obferve, 
that, after forty veers farther practice, 1 have never found the effect 
bf antifpafmodic3 in fuch cafes to c rrefp nd v.i:h the high reputa- 
tion which they long retained in the medical world. 1 know it has 
beea the ufual method, when the actions of the fyftem appeared to 
be inverted, to empl y this clafs of medicines, in order to reft ore 
.regularity and to take off the fuppof'ed fpafm. I am fir from be* 
ing in lined to queftioh the veracity of the favourable r^p rts made 
by others of the iflue of their experiments ; I candidly (t.te the re- 
mit f my own, which has wholly destroyed my reliance on that 
mode f proceeding. 

After the failure of the above attempts, in which I was more 
guided by the example of others than by the dictates of my own 
mi d, I was refolved to try the effect of irritation 00 the moft fen* 
fi-ol : parts, which were often rubbed with aether, and other vola- 
tile fpirits. I prefcribed at the lame time the internal ufe of tonics, 
particularly chalybeated wine, and the compound, tincture of bark** 

:arances (bon became fav urable \ but as the change for the 
belter was fl w, -he parents were per fuaded by f.mebody to try' 
the cold bat i : and thiarafh ftep proved almoft fatal to my hopes 
a id to their fondeft w ; (h s. 

The reader fhould be inf named, that the aftoniflung fingular- 
ity of the girl's diforder had filled the minds of the country people 
all around with the wildeft and moftfup rltitious conjectures. The 
general opinion was, that the complaint muft be owing to evil 
fpirits, and that the girl was certainly pollened. Some were for 
putting her into water, where they were fure (he would fwim. — 
Others faid that, if (be was laid upon the fire, fhe would undoubt- 
edly fly up toe chimney. One bold captain of horfe, a man of 
more refolution than intellect, declared his readinefs to expel the 
foul fiend by fh on g the girl, if the parents would give him leave. 
Her mother, who was not deficient in natural good ft-nfe, though 
in the education of her daughter fhe had fuffered her fondneis to 

* 1 have 1 the detail of eofes and eftrfl?, ufually g'vp.n in lYieilitaJ cafes, as 

I am not «»nc ; >£ inftrudlbns t">r the treatincn} ofiilea.'es, but cautions :o mocheis, con«?i- 
Sing tLs auifing of their thjtoren. 
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g»tthe better of her underttanding, paid no regard to fuch arfbrfl 
and ridiculous propofals ; but (he yielded to ths importan.ties of a 
ft- end, who had defcribed to her with great earntftnefs and plauil- 
bility the wonderful fF cts of t : e cold ath. 

A fingle tmmerfion convinced the parents of their^ danger mi 
error. All the fvmptoms were aggravated in the mo" alat g 
manner. The duration ft e rigid ftate f the body was extended 
from a few. hours to eleven days. She would tl en have been bu- 
yied, had I notp fitively forbidden h r mother, whatever t. n ht 
happen, not t have her'int erred, till I (hould give my affent. At 
the time of this laft attack, I was uDon a j ~>ur ley to a diftant part 
of the country. On my return h -me, I was told that rr.v pa lent 
was dead ; but that her burial had: been d layed til I fhould fee tec. 
When I called, I found her to ail appearance w at the people ha| 
defcribed her, a lifelefs corple. On examining the body, however, 
I thought 1 perceived lome degree of warmth about the region of 
the heart. This confirmed me in my previ ^us de !gn to make every 
attempt to reftore animation. It was a confid nble time before 
any fymptoms of life appeared ;. at length, the girl fet up her old 
cry, and began to throw hier arms abv>u«- as ufuil. 

After having fofarfucceeded, the pare; ts implicitly followed 
my farther dir clions, and did not throw any new o'.ftaclc in the 
way of a cure. I again had recourfe to the tonics before m tinn- 
ed, w ; th fuch nourifhrnefK as 'he girl could e brought to {wallow. 
1 he violence of the convulfive m tions gradually abated, and the 
durati n of the rigid ftate of the fit grewfhorter and ffiorter ; till! 
in aoout fixmonths,-thfl whole ceafed, and the regular and natural 
actio' s of the fyftem returned, 

The ftate of this girl's mind, as well as of her body, on her 
recovery, was as exrraordinary as her dileafe. It is common t dl 
p-rlbns, woo fall into fits, to have no remembrance of wtrt hap- 
pens during t rt e parcxyfm. T is young woman no* only was i;-<- 
fenfible of every o'cu-rence and of the progn fs of time during \&T 
long fit, but her malady had completely blcued out 11 r;c lie. nat 
of every event before that period, and even the traces of -11 knowl- 
edge which (he had acquired f rcm the moment of her birth till her 
allnefs. I have indeed known a fingle fit of twenty-four hours 4 u- 
rarontodeftroy the power? of th* mind, and prduce abMute 
rfiotifm ; but t is wis rot the cafe here. The ment 1 acult 
ter a total fufpenfion for four ve-'rs, were not deftroyed, but re- 
duced to an infant ftate ; and though void of all knrwle ge, were 
as capable of acquiring it asev^r. 

It was juft the fame w^rh regard to fpeech. And <o the prop- 
er management of the 1 -gs a d arms, of which fh kn< w as little at 
the time ofher recovery as at the i tfant of her hi th. Nothing 
•:uld be more curious "than tc hear her lUpina f rfome moi rVs he 
vambypamby -fa child, and to trace er progrefs in th imitatii i of 
founds and the ufe of language. As I on as fhe could convert 
ihe was told how long fhe had ! eer ill, fhe cried, bu*- ^ onld net he- 
Heve it. When f me books, which fhe ad wrtten ai H-orl, - re 
ffcewo to her 3 fhs thought it impoiiible they could be her'« 3 aud wgtf 
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■pofitive t v at the whole muff, be a mockery. In the courfe of time, 
in- yielded to tae concurrent teftimony of others ; but fhe remaia* 
: ed unconfci us if any forme* ftate of exiftence. 

H ?r new attempts to walk were as aukward a« her attempts to 
fpe'k ; and (he requir d nearly as much time torecovei the perfect 
ui j f r legs as of her tongue. Even aft r (he hid acquired a 
f nlidera le decree of ftiv-qg-li, fhe wanted °xpertnei's ia her mo- 
tions, and was nNiged to be led about by t e arms hke a baby. — 
Whe a ever 1 callei to fee ; er, I mad-: a point of fJkjrg her i V the 
garden to walk with me ; but it w^s with great difficulty that I 
cm 1 ' preve t h r fr< m falling. We often lament the weaknefs ot 
mfancy ; yet vv re we to come full. Town into -he world, w fh uld 
n only be as long in learning to walk as infants are, but our firft 
eff.ys would he- i finit ly m re danger us. 

it is unneceffary to race any far her the fteps by which this 
yor.ng woman a vanced to the feull re-eftablifhmentof her health, 
2j ' a he perf ft ufe of all her mental and corporeal faculties.— 
Thefe great nds were gai ed by a m- de of treatment the very re* 
Verie . f the enerv t ; a.g plan which had bcm tfTe c ufe of her long 
tjifFeriiigs, but which, happily tor her, was not afterwards refumedj, 
I fhnll lea ve lender parents. fo make their own renV.cV ns on this 
cafe, and fhall now only urge i r as a farther cautic n ag«.i ft the too 
fcafty interment of perfons who may feem to expire in a fit. Une* 
<j : vocal proofs )f death mould always be waited for, and every 
advifeable means -if refufcitatirn perfevered in, when we coniidof 
how long appearances may be deceitful, and how unexpectedly the 
btenr fo >rks of life may be rekindled. 

Befides <he uncommon inftance of this young woman's re-ani«* 
mation,as it may be ^allcd, I have heard of a youcg lady in Hck 
had, who w°s reftored to her detponding friends af er (he had 
been for ' e days apparently in a Mate of death. The day before 
her prop fed int rment, her doftor called to take his fr al leave of 
her ; but fancying that he perceived fome vital fymptom, he re- 
newed his before hopelefs efforts, and had the happinefs to fucceed. 
Th ; s girl's cafe- 'iffered from that of my patient in one very re* 
ma: k.ble particular : I am told trat, in her feemingiy inanimate 
fl't^,fhe was all the while perfectly confebus of being alive, though, 
. fhe could not ftir, nor (peak, and that her only terror was left fnq 
mould oe buried alive. 



CHAP. VII. 
®F EMPLOYMENTS UNFAVOURABLE TO TH& 
GROWTH AND HEALTH OF CHILDREN. 

-iOUGH my remarks on air and "xercile render it lefe 
BecefTarv to be very minute in my detail of occupations which 
preclude the full enjoyment of thole efiVnial requifitep, yet fome 
little illuftration in a few inffcr.ces may h ve its ufe. The chil rea 
of the rich and of the poor are alike facrificed to the mifbken v ; °'«s 
of their parents, the former by tfteir cQiiiawmcnt at itftmpor a* 
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fchool, for the fake of fome trifling attainments, and the latter, by 
premature endeavours to get a livelihood. There is, however, a 
very material difference between both, as the error in one caie, 
anting from fafhion or caprice, is infinitely lels pardonable than 
the other, which is too often occafi ned by want. 

It is ftr.mge th.it moihers in the higher ranks of life, who muft 
have felt or frequently obferved the de iiitating efietts of fafhioDa* 
ble modes of education, fhould perfift in making their own daugh- 
ters lit for nours together at a tambour-frame, or at the needle ; n 
learning fancy works, which can never be of the leait iervice, bnt 
mult do their health and their form irreparable injury. 'J ; i v< ry 
poftures, in which they are thus employed, not only tend to diitort 
their pliant limbs and bodies, but to impede the action of the prin- 
cipal organs of life, which require abeve all things an expanded 
cheft for the eafy perf rmar re of their respective functions. I ■ ar> 
not too often repeat hat perioral deformities, pale cctrplexirns, 
head-aches, pains of theftomach, lofs of appetite, indigeftion, con- 
fumptions, and numberlefs ether enemies of youth and beauty, 
are the lure con fequences of long continuance in a fitting or inclin- 
ing attitude. What fo many young ladies luffer at a . ritical time 
of fife, and the ftill greater, danger which often awaits them v^hen 
they become wives and mothers, are chiefly owing to the fame 
caufe — early confinement in fedentary purfuits ; and the want of 
frequent exercife in the open air. 

To fetter the active motions of children, as foon a» they get 
the ule of their limbs, is a barbarous eppefitien to nature ; and to 
do lo, under a pretence of improvement, is an ini'ult upon com- 
mon fenfe. It may, indeed, be the way to train up enervated 
puppets, but never to form acccmplifhed men or women. 1 always 
behold, with much heart-felt concern, poor little creatures of ten 
or twelve years of age, and fometimes younger, who are exhibited 
by their filly parents as prodigies of learning, or diftinguifhed for 
their extraordinary proficiency in languages, in elocution, in mufic, 
in drawing, or even in fome frivolous acquirement. The firength 
of the mind as well as of the body is exhaufted, and the natural 
growth of both is checked by fuch untimely exertions. I am net 
for dilcouraging the early introduction of youth into the fweet fo- 
cietycf the Mufes and the Graces ; but I would have them pay 
their court alfo to the Gcddels of Health, and fpend a confiderable 
part of their time, during the above period at leaf;, in her enliven- 
ing (ports and gambols. 

It would be foreign to my immediate purpofe to fay any thing 
far her of the literary purfuits of boys than that more frequent in- 
tervals between the hours of ftudy than are now ufual, ft olIc! be 
allowed for recreation and active exercifes- But a rr.nch gr< 
reform is wanted in female education, the w-hole of which arrears 
to be upon ? wrong balls. I leave to others the moral part of this 
tunnels, and (hall only take a medical view of the iiibject. It 
grieves me to lee healt. in paired by a clcfe application to objects 
of very lit: le confequence while the meft important qualifications 
Ere difregardfed. kvery girl fhould be brought up witb a view of be/ 
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ifig a wife and a raotner ; or whatever her ether accomplifb merits 
may be, fhe will prove totally unfit for the dilcharge of thofe duties 
on which the affections of her hufband, the well-being of her proge- 
ny, and her own happinefs, muft depend. If fhe herfelf is languid 
and indolent, hew can (he hope to brin^ forth active and vigorous 
children ? And if fhe knows nothing of the proper management of 
them, muft fhe not have recourfe to nirelings, and trull entirely t» 
th j ir care, to their Ikill, and to their fidelity, inthedeareft concerns 
Of life? 

It is cemmon to fee women who are fuppofed to have had a 
very ge:teel education, lb ignorant when they come to have chil- 
dren, of every thing with which a mother ought to be acquainted, 
that ti'.e infant itfelf is as wife in theie matters as its parent. Had 
the time fpentby fuch females in the acquifition of why; can never 
be of any ferviceto them, been employed under the eye of a faga- 
cious matron in learning domeftic virtues and the art ot fearing chil- 
dren, they would have fecured the attachment ct their huibards, 
mad** their fons and daughters ufeful members cf lociety, and been 
themfelves an example and an ornament to the lex. 

If a young man be intended for the army or navy, he is fent 
to the academy to be inftrufted in thole branches cf fciei ce vvich 
sre deemed neceffary for his making a figure in the propofed ce- 
partment. But a young woman, who ha a got a more difnculi part 
to aft. has no fuch opportunity afforded her. She is fuppoied to 
' require no previous courle of training, — to nee. no afiifiance bur. 
that of nature, to fit her for the dilcharge of her duties when (he 
•omes to be a mother. Did (he live in a Rate cf nature, that idea 
woui ! not be far wrong ; but, in fockty, every thing is artificial, 
and muft be learned as an art. 

T'.e art in quellion, however, can neither be learned from 
books, nor from converfation. Thefe may have their ufe, but, they 
will not make an accomplifhed nurfe. Indeed, nothing can form 
this firft of characters, but practice; and if Inch practice is not ac- 
quired under fome experienced matron, it will coft many lives to 
learn it any where elfe. A mother may blunder on, as moft of 
them do,-tili fne has killed a number of children, before fhe is ca- 
pable of rearing one. At laft, perhaps, fhe fucceecs. It is in this 
way we find many wealthy citizens, who have had feveral children, 
yet di* 3 without any, or leave only one to enjoy their ample fortune. 

All practical things are the moft difficult to learn, becaufe they 
tan o My be learned from cbiervation and experiment. Thus I 
h:'ve known a girl, whole mother had eighteen children, take one 
cf them and bring it up by the hand, merely from the force of ex- 
ample and imitation. Had this girl itudied the art under the ableft 
medxal inp'ruciors, or read the belt books that ever were written 
on the fubjeel, fhe could not have dene what fhe effected with the 
utm -ft eafe, becaufe fhe had lb often feen it fucceed under her 
nuthar's management. 

The inference is very plam ; that acquirements of little value,, 
cr merely ornamental, ought not to be afiiduoufly cultivated at the 
expenfe of health, or to the negk£t of things of »»e firft fcaportancc* 
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and that a great part of the time inconfiderately (pent by yrung 
ladies in f?ncy v* rks, and in learning to draw, to paint 
upon fome mufical i: H rumen t, ct whi< h they v. ill never 
want, or which at belt will afford them orly p. mone tai 
cation, had much better te employed :n practical kflci s en th< a. 
ties of wives and mothers, which tr.ey will loon be c. lied upon to 
difcharge, and :heir ignorance cf wh;ch will coll them many an ach- 
ing heart. 

As to the ct^er evil before hinted at, which is owing to pov- 
erty, an:' w ich ccnfifts i: : putting young cbiklivn to fedentary or 
tmwholeforae employments, in order to get their bread, it is a roaQ 
ter of the mefr painful conlideration^when viewed either dv the 
eye of humanity or cf policy. Ihc iourcecf the lveett It pie. lures 
h thus em! inured to the parent ; and iociety lofes tl e valuable 
Cervices of the man, through tne feeble, untimely, and exhaufiing 
efforts of the child. In v^in do we look for the full grown fruits 
of autumn, after a too early expanfjen of the buds of iprirg ; and 
we never fee a coir, if put too iocn to hard labour, turn out a 
ftrong and active horfe. 

W'en 1 touched upon this fubject in the firf* - chapter of my 
" ; Domeric Medicine," 1 thought 1 could not urge a ftronper proof 
of my alTertion, that the conltituticns of children were rmned by 
fuch premature endeavours to earn a livelihood, than the immenfo 
number of rickety, fcrophulous, and din inuiive creatures, that 
iwarm in all our manuiatturing towns. There me infants fufter 
feverelv in the very firm tf age of life, for want of proper ex\rcife 
and proper nurfing, while the diftrefled mothers are bufy atcrlitr 
work. The next ftep, almoft as icon as they feel the ufe of their 
legs and arms, is to employ them in feme of the lubordinateor pre- 
paratory parts cf the manufactures, which are the mere injurious 
to grew th and health for requiring conftant confinement rather 
than active exertion. Very few of thofe poor objects attain to ma- 
turity, and fewer ftill to manly vigour. Moft of them die very 
young, and the reft are weak and fickly all their lives, fb that inca- 
pacity of labour at an advanced age is the fure ccnlequcnce cf the 
ferry earnings cf childhood. 

But there is another fet of devoted beings more pitiable fill 
than thofe which 1 have row defcribtd — 1 mean the children that 
are bound apprentices to cHmney-iweepcrs. It any creature can 
exifr in a fhte ofgreaterwretchednefs, or is ajufter object of corn- 
mi ferat' on than a boy v. he is forced to clean chimneys in this 
country, I an very muchmiflaken. Half naked in the meft bitter 
cold, he creeps alcrg the flreets by break of day — the ice cutting 
through his feet- his legs 1 ert— and his body tv ifted. In this (rate 
lie is compelled to work Yh way up thofe dirty ncTome paflages, 
ma y ci which ?r< almrft too r.?rrrw for a cat to climb. In or- 
der to fubdne the terror which he nuf feel in his firft attempt*. 
nis favsge mailer clten lights up for e vet ffray ir the fire-place, 
which leaves the poor creature no alternative but thafrf certain 
fuffrraticrijorcf inf ntly getting tr the tcp. 1 hav< vitr t f er f'ill 
$reattr cruelty : 1 have more than once feen a boy, when the 
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diimney was all in a blaze, forced dcwn the vent, like a bundle of 
wet rag% to extinguifh the flame. 

On <he very day (the twemy-feccnd r.f lalt October) when I 
vrs come to this part of my fabjecl, an mdiclment for cruelty to a 
young o imuey-iweeper happened to be tried at the Weftminfter 
Uffr is. The wretched fufter r hod been decoyed into' e houfeof 
awom?n wh carried on t is horrid bufinef?, bir wh procnifed 
to err.pl r-y him onlv as an errand-i oy. He ad not been 1 ng 
there, however before he wasput to learn the trade, as it is called. 
Seme domeftic lefi ns were deemed neceff ? ry to prepare rim for 
public exhibition. The ch ; l , not : eing able to climb with the 
readinefs expect;- d, n'e.' t- hell ripped riakei by the foreman, and 
whipped r~und the room with birch rods. His body, legs and 
arms, wer*» feyerely bruiied ' y the beatings he bad received. This 
wa; not all. Though his knee? and elbows had been rendered foar 
by repeated 'rials, vet wp.en the poor creature could not m unt 
qui k en ugh, his cruel iuftrucli r uied to go. d him (while in the 
chimney) in the legs and thighs, by a needle put into the end of a 
flick. 

It alfbcme out in the courfe of the evidence, that unfortunate 
children of this (crt are taught to climb by being taken to the 
porch of St. George's church, where, at the riik c 1 their lives, they 
are obliged to mount the peipcndicul°r wall. 1 am always happy 
tofeejult : ce temp red with mercy-, especially when the pu ifhment 
is at the difcretion of the judge or mapftrate , but after 2 culprit 
had been fuilv convifted oh thofeartrocious acts, I could not help 
thinking that lenity towards him was carried too far io fentenciug 
him only to fix months imprisonment. 1 am ftill more grieved to 
think, that any bulinefs which requires fuch dreadful modes of 
traini; g, fhould be tolerated. 

Perhaps 1 mall be told, that boys fo trained are neceflary. I 
deny the affertion. Chimneys are kept clean, without fuch cruel 
an i danger us means, not only in many countries on the conti- 
n- % bur ev ■ in iome parts of our own ifland, where the houfes 
are much higher than in London. In North Britain, for inftance, 
a bunch of furze rr of broom anfwers the purpcfe,and does the bu- 
iinefs muc 1 - cheap r and better. One manftands at the top and 
another at 'he bottom of the chimney, when a rope is let down by 
ireans of a ball ; and the bunch of furze cr broom, being properly 
faflened on, is pulled up and down till tie chimney is quite cleaned. 
The little trouble and expenfe attending the operation are the 
ftrengeft incitements to repeat it fo often as to preclude thepcftbili- 
tyof chimnies ever taking fire. Is this the cafe in Lo- don, though 
hundreds ^f lives are every year facrificed to the moft barbarous 
method of preventing danger ? Fow vain fliall we find the boalls 
that are made of mighty improvements, in the metropolis of the 
Brttifh empire, if we fairly confider that it is at leaft a century be- 
hind the meaneft village in tne kingdom in almoft every thing that 
regards the prefervation of human life ! 

I have often heard the plea of .neceffity urged tbjujflify doing, 
wrcng, but never more ablurdly than in the employment of boys 
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to clean chimnies. Experience clearly proves that it can be m licit 
better done w'thout them ; and fhall we, in perverfe oppcfitioc to 
reafon and humanity ,ccntinue a pra&ice which is equally forbidden 
by bom ? I he abolition of the Have trade has of late years become 
a very popular topic among us ; and the caule of the poor Afri- 
cans has been pleaded with lips of fire in cur lenate. But while 
©ur pride is fluttered by the idea of relieving Haves abroad, we 
make a fet of our fellow-fubjects at home infinitely greater Haves, 
and far more miferabie ! 1 his is femething like the fafhionah 
chimera of umverfal philanthropy, which pretends to be alive to the 
fufferiiigs of the diftant Hottentots, bu' in reality l T eels the heart 
again ft fpcclacles cf much keener wretchednels in our own ftrests. 

My late worthy friend, Jonas Ban-way, who literally ivent about, 
doing good, uiedall his influence to ameliorate the cc nditic .: of h< le 
unhappy creatures ; which, in a certain degree, he effected. Lut 
there are feme cuftoms, that can be thcroughh rinded only by 
being completely abolifned. While boys are forced up chin/Dies, 
they mult be miferabie, whatever laws are made for their relief^ 
A law prohibiting the practice altogether, would be at ci cc i; 
the ri .xe to the root of tne tree ; and the evil admits of nc ether re- 
medy. 

Had Mr. Han-way taken up the matter upon this ground, he 
had fpirit and perfeverance fufficient ic have carried it threugh, 
and to have obtained an act of parliament for the effectual relief of 
the molt wretched beings on the face of the earth. He confined 
his benevolent exertions to a partial alleviation of their mifenei, be- 
caufe it had never occurred to him, that the climbing boys, as he 
calls them, were wholly unneceflary. \V hat a pity he did not car- 
ry his views a little farther, as, in that cale, he certainly would 
cot have remained fatiafied with any thing fhort of their total 
emancipation from fuch cruel and ulelefs bondage ! 

1 I e fituaticn of thole children of mifery is new become mora 
hcpelefs, in conf quence of the death of Lady Montague, who uled 
to make fuch of them as could go to her houle, happy for at leait 
one day in the long and lingering year. I often willied to fee her 
well-known talents exerted in their favour ; they could net have 
ha^. an abler or a better advocate. 7 he amiablenefs of her charac- 
ter would have given additional force to the imprtflive prcdudlicns 
of her pen ; and the legiflature miyht have been induced to intcr- 
pofe its authority in fuppreiling an employment at once fo deftruc- 
tive and fo degrading to th^ human fpecies. 

But fbrely there is humanity enough in both houfes of parlia- 
ment to take up this fuhject, without any other appeal to their 
feeling: than a bare reprefentation of frcls. 

Many touches more would he neceflary to finiih the melrn- 
ehcly pict ure of the wretchednefs cf young chimney-fa eepers. It 
is enough for me to f ketch the principal outlines, in hopes that 
ibme perlbn more at leifure may be induced to lay on the internal 
colouring, in additior , however, to the miferies already Celcrihecf, 
1 mult not emit the malignity of the dif r : er% with which thofe 
peer creatures, if they live long enough, are aimdtt lure tp be affijo 
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led. i They are not only deformed and Hunted in their growth, 
but, in conlequence of having their pores clogged, and the furface 
of their bodies con inually covered with a coat of dirt competed ci 
foot, fweat, &c. they are fubject to various maladies unknown to 
the reft -f mankind. 

I need only give an inftance of one of thofe difeafes, which is 
called by the fufferers the foot-wort, but which the late Mr. Pott has 
very prop -rly named the Chimney-fweeper s cancer. He describes it 
as a ragg d, ill-locking fore, with hard and rifmg edges, rapid in 
its progrefs, painful in all its attacks, and molt certainly deftru 
in its eve- 1. Extirpation by the knife, on its fir ft appearance, and 
the immediate removal of the part affected, he looks upon as the 
only chance of putting a flop to, or preventing the fatal iffue of the 
difeafe. His reflection on the fubjeet does equal honor to his heartl- 
and to his underftanding. " The fate of thele people," fays he, 
" feems fingularly hard. In their early infancy, they are molt fre- 
quently treated with great brutality, and almoft ftarved with cold 
and hunger. They are thruft up narrow, and fometimes hot chkn- 
nies ; where they are bruifed, burned, and almoft fuftocated ; anci 
when they get to puberty, they become peculiarly liable to a moft 
noiibme, painful, and fatal diieafe." 



CHAP. VIII. 
OF ACCIDENTS. 

V^ HILDREN are not only lalned and maimed,butthey often 
lofe their lives by accidents, owing to the careleffcefs or inconfide- 
rate neglect of nurfes and mothers. A child fhculd never be left 
alone in a place of danger, or in any fituation where he may, 
through his own want of experience, be expofed to the deftrudtive 
elements of fire and water. We daily hear of children that have 
been burned to death, in confequence of their clothes having 
caught fire ; and even grown people-often ioie their lives by fimilar 

accidents. , „ , . . , 

Ailii&ing events of this kind often take place even under the 
mother's eye"; and, what is iurprifing, their frequency dees not 
prep; re women for the iroft effectual method of extinguifhing the 
fire. Diftracted by the frightful Icene, and the cries of the fuiierer, 
they rufh to tear off the burning clothes. But, before this can be 
eftcted the mifcHef is dene. The attempt, therefore fhculd 
never be made. The clothing, inftead of being 'era oft, ought to 
be puffed clofe to the bedv, and whatever is at hand wrapped over 
it foas to exclude the air, upon which the blaze will go cut. It 
is'the action of the air that keeps it alive, and increaiea its vehe- 
mence A carpet, a tablecloth, a blanket, any clcfe wrapper, vull 
inftantly exticguilh it. Ladies, vhcie drefs is (o very liable to 
ca'ch fire fhculd in fuch a cale have recourle to thele means, and 
be the : r own prelervers, inftead cf running cut of the room, fan- 
ning the flame, and ufelefsly (creaming for help, which ccmtS tco 
late te fave them from tortures and from death. 
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Our newfp?pers frequently contain accounts of perfoflS, wwj 

bv running aoout, not only ccelerate f' eir own destruction, but 
frjghte other? into an abfclute incapacity of afford r g them any 
afhftance. A cale nearly of * his f r rt very larei^ fell ui tit • my civ 
fervation. A beautiful w man, w; r h her clot' es in a blaze, ad 
teen fuflered to ru i • ut into the ftreet, 1 pf'rre a *y b- dv ventured 
to approach her. Ar hackney-cor'chman.feei! g her in this ficu; 
jumped oft' his b x, and wrapping hi? coatr< und her, extinguished 
in. 1 fl mes. '! houeh her life was faved, no remedy could oe 1 und 
for the rrut i ravages of the fire on her pe?fon. She loft die ufe of 
icme of her limbs, and was moft fhockingly disfigure'- Few p " > - 
pl are ignorant of what ought to ' e dene to exringuHh flame ; 1 ut 
prefence of mind or courage i? wantirg in the moment cf l'udcen 
da.'g • r, smd he resequences are of c ■ urfe deplonble. I adi ire 
the practical philolbphy of the good wcm^n in N rth i_ri air, who 
are p n ployed in fpinnmg flax, or tazu as they call it. Wr.enever 
the fl x round ihe du°cafT catches fire ; y accide t, they immediately 
wr:o their -pro about it, and it is out in an innar.t. But where 
th fire aft fts an animated nein , efpedally a darling child, I am 
afraid few mothers would ) a v<_ the refohation tc aft in the ft me 
manner. Nor ; s t ; is trie c?fe with moth' rs only 1 havekn<- wb a 
father ftand by, and fee his darlinsr daughter burned to death, witn- 
out any immediate and rational eft rt for her relief :" the p wtrs 
bch of his m ; nd and body were fu'pended by the fheck ; and he 
rem ; ned like a f'atue at the very crifis of the alarming cataftrophe- 
N y, 1 hav known children carried into the ftreet, that the air 
might exti guifh he flame. 

it mu be evident encugr , firm what 1 have f id of exceffive 
care in t e treatment cf children, that I would not have morhers 
or nurfes over-folrcVu* abut i rifles. But ahereexp fure tc dan- 
ger may be attended with irreparable mifohief, it cannot be rro 
cauticufly guarded again -0 . I would therefore ha' e the upper gar- 
mets of children, when they can run about, made of woolen i mate- 
rials, which do not fb readily catch fire as manu+aftures rf flax and 
cotton. I would alio have children taught v< ry early to dread the 
fire ; an ' I think tha' the beft way of impreflin? their min s with 
thp danger of coming too near it, is to futfer them to burn their 
iingers (lightly, yet fo as to g ; ve them feme pain. This would have 
more efte£f. than a 'houfand admonitions. 

When children are cold, they are very apt to get clofe to the 
fire ; by which means they not onlv run the rfk of being hum d, 
bu* of inducing whitloes or other inflammatory dif orders f h: t x- 
tremiiies. In t'hefe cafes, however, I would not have t^e pr-ven tive 
care of the nurfes or parents carried too far. 1 he a&ual experiei ce 
of the tingling effecl: will operate mere powerfully than any which 
car \y faid to young people to make them avoid i' ; when they have 
poo feb the fmart, a few words to remind them of t e caufe will 
be quite fufficient ; and they will eafiiy acquire the habit of rubbing 
the " ha^ds;ind running abcu<, rather than g'irg to the fire to 
\v&rm themfelves, pfter having been out in 'he cold. 

ihave always been glad to find thofe foxm-circular irons 3 called 
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guards, fixed up round fire-places in nurlVries, and in ail the apart- 
ments to which children had accels. it gives me fall greater plea- 
fure to fee wire-fenders, two or three feet in height, nowfrequ "tly 
made ufe of even in pari urs and drawing rooms, i h y -.re excel- 
lent prefcrv tives from the danger to which grown perfoos, particu- 
larly lid ; es, as w^ll as gidiy boys and girls, may be expoled, wht:H 
ftaading or fittin by the fire. 

Children are very fond of roafti ->g things, fuch as chefnuts, 
potatoes, &c. in the fire. 1 kn w a lady, who had nearly loft her 
life by an accident arifing fr >m a circumftance of this tort. A lit- 
tle hoy was poking in the fire for a potato, which he had put in to 
roaft ; his clothes -aught the fl.ime, and, thou-h his mother was 
Sanding by, he wis drea if ally burned. She, beiog a nurfe at the 
time, heli an infant in her arms, -w- ich rendered 'er left capable of 
amiti-g he other ch Id. The effeft of 'he mock on herfelfwas fe- 
rioufly alarming ; it dr.^d up her breaft-milkv, and produc d a fe~ 
ver, the violence of which left lit' 1? hope? of h-^r recovery for three 
weeks : (he was then feized with a c nvulfion fir, which came oq 
crtically, hk^that which often precedes the eruption of 'he fmal 
px in i fants, an : - is far from being an unfavourable fymprom.— * 
Her fit proved equally faiutary ; it abated the force cf the fever^ 
an ' (he g-°w bet r everv day aHer. This lady was atten led by 
mv ex~ellenr fri n^ hehteDr. J hn Gregory and myi>lf, who 
Had both 1cfpa ; red of her -ecov ry. 

The accide ts from folding are ftill more numerous. Ghil- 
dr°n are in c mtinual d in r r wh^re victuals are cocking ; and among; 
the lower and middle ra ks, the kitchen is t N e nurlery. One OS 
thh fmeft boys I ev rfiw, lo^r his life in this manner. He was 
da ^cing round the kit^n, when a pot full of food f r f me do- 
in flic a >iomls. which had been jbfl taken off* he fire, ^ood in his 
wv ; he fell backwards, an ! was fofcalded, hat, in fpite of all my 
befi endeavours, ' e died. 

Nothing hot fh ukl ver He left within a child's reach ; other* 
wife he wll very probaoly pull it >ver nim ; in which cafe, before 
the dot e^caa oe got ft. he may he fralded to death. Children 
are dfoapt o carrv every th : ng to them ut' ; and a very fmall 
(juantitv of aw liquid, boili g hot, will o^cafion deatli*'if taken iu 
to the fb ach. A nel ccholy pro fof this occurred not bng 
fmce. A rrrld put the fpout of a rea-ket le oits mouth, and drank 
aliftle -f the ' oili og water, wtrch proved almoft inftantly fatal. — 
Numberlefc inft nees have come to mv knowledge, f cnildres. 
hav ; pulled fF he table diflies full of h t victual?, with wh'ch 
they were k lilcd in a terrible manner. In te a I, vidu Is, or any 
thi k fubftauc»sj in a bur ring hot date, are much w, rle than fluids, 
as t ev 'dh ^e mor- clofely to the fkin. 

Pe»-h ids herein n ita more painful de>th,. than t'^at which is 
theconfequen-e of Chiding or burnin . W en inftantaneous, if is 
no h : ^g ; out w en ling rmg, i : s dreadful bevond imagination, 
W can nnlv form <b ne ; mp Tfecl: idea of it from the interne paia 
Occafione-1 by fcalds rburns ? t ough not ofde dly effect. I once 
had a patient, about oae half of whuie (km was icaldedj.by falling 
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into a boiler. Though this rrr.n rec vered, yet fo great was hi& 

agony, that, r very time he was dreffed,he ufcd to beg and pray to 
b put to death. 

Accidei its by cold water, though not fo frequent in early life rs 
thofe occr.frned by fire, ought neverthelefs to be guan'ed againft 
with due precaution. Chil ;ren, who have no idea that thefe ele- 
ments are hoftile to life, are often dead before they know their 
danger. Wells and pieces of water near houfes are frequently left 
open, or without any fence round them, as if they were defigned for 
traps to allure the unwary to deftruction. Is it not well known 
that young people are forad of looking into the water, efpecially 
when they can fee their own image or iikenefs ? And, is it an un- 
common thiug for them, when viewing themfelves in the watery 
mirror, to tumNe in, and be drowned ? Even to this day I fhudder 
at the recollection of a draw-well in my father's garden, without 
the leaft railing to keep children at a proper diftance. A thoufard 
times, in playful mood, have I fported on the margin of the abyfs, 
and cannot now conceive how I efcaped a fatal flip. It is a weak 
fecurity againft f he danger of open wells, or ponds, or pits, or the 
like cavities to tell a c ild to take car?. The effect of fuch a hlly 
piece of advice is well expcfed in Gay's fabie of the old hen and 
the young cock of which the moral is — 

'* Reftrain vour child— fou'll foon believe 
The text which fays we Iprung from Eve." 

But it is not only in yards and gardens that the leaft flip may 
fometime<: be fatal to children ; they are often exp< led to ain oft 
as much danger within doors, by falls in various fituations. 1 mat! 
firft mention the dark and winding flair-cafes, which remain in all 
old houfes, efpecially in th t part of London which is called the 
City. Chil Iren muft be endowed with a degree of precaution far 
beyond their years, to avoid tumbling upon thcfe flairs ; and, if 
they do make a falfe flep, thev often roll from the top to the bot- 
tom. As, from the ufual lightnefs of a child, a leg or an arm is 
feldom broken by fuch an accident, little notice is taken of it at the 
time ; but although it mav not feem to do much hurt for the prefent, 
it often lavs the foundation of future maladies. The fine organi- 
2ation or ftrudture of the brain may receive a dangerous ihcck ; 
and there i c r af n to believe that the hydrofcephalus intemus, is ibme- 
times the confeque ce of bruifes, or blows, or other injuries done 
to the head. I loft a moft promifing bov, through an affection of 
Lis brain, which I thought was owing to a fall from a kitchen dreffer. 

All children have an inclination to climb, and to get upon 
Hods, "hairs, tables, &c. A fall from one of thefe is more danger- 
ous than mothers and nurfes are apt to imagine. A child's head 
is large, and, b-ing fpecifically heavier than the body, is the 
part moft ha' 1 to ffrike the ground, and thus tocaufe a coucuflion 
of -the brain, w ich mav be attended with fatal confeqnences. All 
the furniture of a nurfcry fhould below, fo as to preclude at once 
the defire of climbing and the danger of falling. Tr e tables fhould 
alfo be macle without comers, as thefe iharp projections often do 
mifchief. I have already declared my felf a warm advocate for in- 
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wiging the re°-k r s a&ivity of children, on which their growth and 
health very much lepend ; bur, till t.-.ey acquire reafon and expe- 
rience to guide them, it is the bufinefsof their parents to take care, 
that they move about, and always remain in a fphere of perfect 
fafetv. 

For the fame reafbti, nurfes mould never leave rmy deadly 
weap • reach of children. Knives and fharp inftru- 

pents they may cut or wound themselves, are very 

improper playthings; Yet I remember to have read in fome newfr 
jnp r a curious ftory, of feveral lives having been faved by a knife 
in the hand of an infant. It happened near one of thofe extenfive 
woods on the continent, whence hungry wolves often tally forth in 
quell of prey. The wife of a peaiant, who lived in a cottage at 
no great diftance, was gone out upon fome bufinefs, leaving an in- 
fant in the cradle, under the care of three or four m re of her 
y fam'dy, one of whom gave a knife to the baby to a r:ufe it* 
During tne mother's abfence, a wolf, impelled by hunger, ruflied 
into the cottage, and made its firft fnap at the infant's arm, which, 
beng extended with the knife in a playful manner, it entered the 
threat of the ravenous animal, and proved its death. As the wo- 
men in our happy ifland have no occafion to arm their children 
agam't fuch enemies, I do not fuppofe that th^y will e tempted by 
tiie defn*" of hearing their infants cried upas heroes, to intruffi 
them with weapon*, which are far more likely to hurt than to de- 
fend -hem. 

But to return to more ferious and neceffary precautions: I 
ffiuft next take notice of fome fatal iccid nts which frequently occur, 
though they may be eafily guarded againft. We d ily hear cf chil- 
dren failing from windows 2nd being killed ; this rauft be owing to 
th ■ want of proper prefervatives ; a few bars fixed acrofs the win- 
dow of the nurfery, or of any high apartments where children are 
faltered to play about, would prevent fuch difafters. Yet eafy as 
t'e r nv\Iy : s, we fin \ it too often neglected. How frequently 
have : f n, with much alarm, children hanging out of windows in 
a liate -fin nine t danger, and no regard paid to them by any 
perfm with' ■> ! this is peculiarly the cafe with the children of the 
poor in London, who commonly live in the upper ftories, and fel- 
d to or never >iave their windows fecured by bars. To keep fuch 
windows conlantly fhut would exclude the frefh air, fo necdlaty 
to health, an i even to existence ; while, on the other hand, having. 
open, wthout the guard or defence here recommended, is ex- 
pffing the gid ! v and th mghtlefs to certain raifchief. On the lead 
noifein the ftreet N a child is apt to run to the window, and, leaning, 
forw ird in eager gaze, is often dafhed againft the pavement. 

h my former remarks on hanging cots, my chief aim was t® 
fhew haw much faf r and more conducive to fleep their gentle mo- 
tion was than the volent and dangerous rocking of a cradle. I 
have now an obfervation of greater extert to make on beds in gent 
eral, which is, that they often prove fatal to children, inftead of 
being places of eafy and fecure repofe. It is too cuftomary for 
Brothers and aurles to fadse iniaats into bed wigi them for the whole 
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Bight. This is always relaxing, and fomcimes attended with \he 
melancholy effe& of fuffbcation. Either in France or in H .ll.nd, 
I am not now pofitive which, th-re is a pr .hibitory law againft put- 
ting any child t > fie an in the fame bed with its mother or nurf*. — 
Though we have no fuch law in England, material car- -tight to 
fupplv the want of it, ^fp j ciallv .is it ?s not an extraor linary, or a 
very uncommon thing to hea~ of a chil "s being fmoth°r-d by the 
accidental r >lhng or preffur of a grow i p°rfon during fle°p. 

Tiie life .fturn-uv Heiflea ] s is n -x lefs noxi ms or da rerous. 
They exclude t se ar fro:n th° bed-clothes #11 day, a .id render them 
frouzy and uawholefome. Children may alfo be inadvertently 
killed in 'hem. 1 hefervant, or perhaps the mother, turns up the 
bed in a hurry, without examining whether the child is in it or not ; 
the infa :t in apable of making any noife in t ;is fituati< >n, is fmoth- 
ere • before th° m ; take is founl out ; and tears flow in vain to 
remedy w ;, at a little <~aution mi^ht hive prevented, or what could 
never have happened in a pr >p r bed. 

Chil Ire i fuftocated in 'his manner, as well as thofe accident- 
ally overlaid, might be fomedmes reft red to life. Yet I do M ot 
tec lieel any infta ic.s, except the one mentioned in my '' Domeftie 
Medicine," of its h ving been done ; t ongh it muft be as precli- 
cable as in cafes f drowning, of fits, and vari m$ other cafu- Ities, at- 
tended with a fufpenfion • ;r teeming extinction of ail the vital pow- 
ers. It is not my bufmefs, however, to fuggeft the ufe of very 
pr carbus restoratives, when the means of prevention are fo eafy 
and certain. 

I (hould ~ev°r hav done, w^re I to engage in a particular de- 
fcrip im of all the dangers to which children are expofed in ur 
fireets, partlv thr~ugh the want of a good medical police, and part- 
ly* ihrough the oeglgence of their parents. The importance and 
th° oeceffity of the farmer, I may take fome other opportunity ro 
enbrge upon ; my pr fent wifh is, to f-xcite the attention of moth- 
ers, to 'he pefils which await their children at almoft every corner, 
when t.ey arefuffered to run about by t emfelves, or intruded to 
young people wh. ■ have neither fufficient fir ngth nor experience to 
proteel 'hem. It alwavs gives me great uneafinefs to iee infants 
dandled by girls who are hardly able to h r ld them up, or led about 
bv others whofe tdddinefs is more likely to plunge them intcdanger 
than to ke=p them out ' f it At le & half the accidents that b fal 
children, bo*h -within doors and wi" /u r , are owing to the folly, 
the cruelty, I had rlmoft faid <he murderous criminality of leaving 
one child to 'he c?.re of anot er, who, though a little older, is not 
lefs in want "fa mother's r a t.url.'s vigilance. 

Let me afk any parent of common (e d'e and tender feelings, 
whether it can be fairly co fidered as much (h rt of murder, r let 
a little girl of feven or eijiht years of age take an infant out in her 
a ms, or lead about younger children than herfelf, in a city, where 

g - f s and carriages of every defcription are rattling along where 

horfes r^ gall ping — 'mllocks furioufly driven— and crowds of peo- 
pJe conftantly ruining with thought ieis impetuofity r Is it a w. n- 
«ler, then, to hear every day of children rua over, their legs or 
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91118 b-oken, their brains dafhvi ut or t'ieir bodies crufhsd to at ms, 
in the ni lit o' thofe dingers i > wh ch they ire f> i iconfid rately ex- 
pof d ? Th ugh the innedhte authors of fu~h dTafters d-frr in 
jnoft c j frs to be hanged, yet I do not know how any jury .cou;d confci- 
e-ci mfly acquit the negligent parent of fome participation in the 
crl:ne 

Let me therefore conjure mothers, in particular, ne-/er to per-nit 
their yo-ng children to go alone into the ftre.ts, a jd oeerto rely upon 
one chi! l's protection of another. It is alfo a mother's duty to m tke 
her children as foon as they are capable of it, ware of danger; and to in- 
ftru&the.n how to n'oid the numberlefs eoe.nies that bi?fet tbeori on all 
fides and too often prove fatal to i:;fant life. A good i ol ; ce would 
certainly go i gre.it w.,y towards tae prevention of thofe djfafters whicti 
fo frequently occur in our ftreets; but no la.vs can ever be -nade that 
will fup.'rc-de the mother's care and attention in watching over the 
health and fafety of her children. 



CHAP. IX. 

OF FOUNDLING HOSPITA* S, AND OTHER CHARITABLE 

INSTITUTIONS FOR THE REARING OF POOR OR 

DESERTED CHILDREN. 

X HE proper qualifications and indifpenfihlc duties of mothers hav- 
ing fo tar engaged our attention, I a n not without hopes, that the re- 
marks which have been made on thofe important fiibje&s, will he of 
fome fsrvice in the middling and higher ranks of life. Buc it gives 
me pain to think that there arc ^reat numbers of poor women who 
do not want fo • uch to be taught, as to be enabled to do their duty. — 
They would willingly devote all their time and care to the i ur.fi g of 
their children ; nut the want of common neceflaries force them to be 
otherwife employed They fee their infants taitgu fit ; but the dr." ad 
of famine is an oSjecl of ftill keener concern They are not dead to 

I thr impuifes of natural afFecYion ; but its warm emotions in their hearts 
are foon chilled by diftrefs. It is p verty, whofe icy hand congeals the 
ftreams of msternal comfort, and whofe withering breath blaits forue 

^of the faireft buds of human life 

Vanity is more gratified than reafon, by the acknowledgment that 
there is not any country in the known world which is fo much dif- 
tinguifhed as England for its charitable inftitutions. H -w mortifying 
is it to add, that there is not any country in which charity is fo n uch. 
abufed and perverted ! When 1 look at fuch a building as the Found- 
ling Hofpital?much more like a palace than a nurfery for poor children 
— when 1 confider the vaft fums laid out in railing that ftrufture, and 
the ftill greater fums which have fince been expended and continue to 
be expendfd upon the moft pompous and ufelefs parts of the ettab'ifh- 
IBent— I cannot help crying out with Rochefoucault, that <v rtue or 
(harity nutuL: never go fo far , f pride did not keep her company. 

It is much- to be lamented that the plans for the relief of betli 
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the old and the young, in every pitiable fituation, which at differeat 
times hare been encouraged by the people of England, fhould all be 
connected with fuperb buildings, profitable jobs, and a train of c fficcj 
and employments, which prey upon the funds, and rendtr their u f e 
to the public very fmall, in comp«;rifon to w at it might otherwife hav e 
been. This grofsmifapplication — this wafie of charitable contribution^ 
is not the only thing to be found fault with in the management of the 
foundling Hofpital. Never did any ioftitution hold out fairer claim* 
to the fupport of the benevolent and humane., and never wa9 any more 
liberally patronised ; yet, from ignorance and inexperience, inftead of 
preferv'ing the lives of children* it has too frequently accelerated their 
death. 

The firft fuggeftion of a Foundling Hofpital was certainly very 
plaufihle; its profefled objeft was to refcue from mifery and deftru&ion 
the innocent vicYims that would otherwife be doomed to both by the de- 
fertion of their parents. Thus many valuable lives would be faved to 
fbciety, and fuch a refource would be opened to unfortunate mothers, as 
•would remove, cr confiderably weaken, any temptation to the rom- 
miffion of the m-zft unnatural acts. The prude, the bigot, and the 
canting hypocrite, might, indeed, condemn fuch a fuppofed encour- 
agement to ttie illicit union of the feres ; but humanity can never 
look upon the prefervation of a hnman bein<j as a crime. 

An undertaking therefore, of fo fpecious a tendency, could not 
fall to meet the moft generous fupport Independently of all private 
contributions, fixty thoufand pounds a year out of the public money 
were for fever :1 years appropriated by parliament to fo laudable a pur- 
pofe. A palace, as I before obferved, inftead of a nurfery, foon reared 
its head. The doors were thrown open for the admifiion of deftrted 
children from all parts, not to be nurfed and educated there, but to be 
ft- nt down to the diftant counties, and in their conveyance numbers 
of the poor infants periflied. I am not here making a vague cr an 
imaginary calculation ; I am ftating what fell under my own notice, 
when I was phyfician to a very confid'-rable branch of the foundling 
Hofpital. I have e fewhere defcribed the mortality which was occa- 
fioned by the improper ufe cf medicines amorg thofe who had furvived'' 
the fatigues of the journey. 1 have alfo explained the very eafy means 
I made ufe of to put a flop to fuch pffcVAing ravages, wh : !e the children 
and their nurfes were under my infpeftion and controul. Bu all my re- 
Toonftrances agsinfi having them dragged av-ay from thofe nurfes too 
foon, crowded into Hofpitals, confined in fchools, or put out to un- 
healthy employments, were unavailing. I was told, that the eftablifh- 
ed rubs and cuftoms of the hofpital could not be deviated from, 
though their evident effect was to deftroy health, and to enfeeble the 
niinds as well as the bodies of the unfortunato vi&invs. 

I have often viewed with indignation the falacious reports of the 
numbers of children faid to be brought up and provided for at fuch 
places I am very confident, that were an accurate lift made of thofe 
who perifhed through unfeafonable removals, improper treatment, 
bad nurfing, difeafrs occafioned by too early confinement in fchools, 
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as well as by infeftion in hofpitals, and.laftly, through what I ca'l 
murderous occupations, it would appear that not one in ten of the 
infants received there, Cfer lived to become an ufeful member of 
fociety. 

But, befHes the evils here hinted at. there is a fundamental error 
in t'e plan itfclf, not only of the Fnur.dling H >fpita), but o* all pa- 
rochial and other charitable inftitutions for the maintenance and ed- 
ucation of poor childrm. Every fcheme which tends to feparate the 
parent from the child, whatever impofing ippe-.ir.ince it may wear, is 
a bad one, and w'll eventually be found to do mifchief. It is flying; 
in the face of nature, a thing that can never be done with impunity; 
it is rendinp afunder the nrfl and ftroogroft bonds of ficiety — parental 
and filial affection : it is perverfely attempting to blunt and Hrftroy 
the fineft feeling of the heart, ootherly love, without which the hu* 
mail fpecies could not long exift. A:l nature points out the mother for 
nurfe of every thing that is brought forth alive; nor can her place 
be fupplicd by any inftitution Th< fe w 10 make the xperimei.t will 
(oon De convinced of their temerity a>d foily. 

A few years ago I 'net with a letter -->ddrefled to 1or^ Tittcivitliam, 
then viceroy of Ireland, on tb? fubjeft of the proteftant charity 
fchools in '.hat country As the nuthor's fe ti • e nts *gr^e with mine 
ID many point and particularly with refp^cT: to t'>;- pernicious ef- 
fects of feparating children from their parents for the fike of educa- 
tion, I fliall here give them in his own ords. Some people may think 
the language too ftrong; but the nature of the fubject required the 
moft puntei energy. 

"My Lor 3, 1 do requeft that you will tske the trouble of reading 
theaccount of this inveterately illiberal inftitution in any co r mon alma- 
nac ; and every line w 11, 1 think, carry its own repr<'b..tion to an in- 
genuous vind. The children, as it is regulat d in their um <-.tural fyf- 
tetn, are all placed in fchools remote from their former abodes; or, 
in ether words, they are torn from all the fweet rfffociatiors that at- 
tend the interefting idea of home. This is, indeed, a charity wMch 
thrives on the extinction of ill th< other charities of life; an the feel- 
ings tf nature muft 'e eradicated, h/ort they can ■ ecome nurfiings of the flats — 
They are banimed from thei: vicii-age to ,. re -.<ote qujrter of the king- 
dom, where all the traces and ties of kindred a e loft and cut off ; all 
habitudes of the heart fmothercd \r the cradle ; and, when fent into 
the wo Id, they know not the fpot which gave them birth, the mother 
that bore '.hem, nor the blood that flows in their veins. I think of 
the fpeech of Logan, the In ian chief, when all his kindred were mur- 
deed, "There remains ho: a drop ef my b t oU in the was of any living- cr/a~ 
t?re>' " 

The writer here takes occafion to direel his remarks to the 
heart as well as to the head — to exert all his powers of pathetic, 
as well as agimentitive eloquence. "It is," fays he, « a cold, 
cheerlefs, and forlorn fee.ing of this nature, which muft freeze the 
voune blood, and, placing the mind in a fiate of Allien inflation, 
maket its reaction upon fooiety rather dangerous than beneficial.— 
Tbc ties of kindred operate as a kind of external coiticience v.?<m 
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the conduct of men* deterring them from the commifllon of gre?t 
ernes, for fear cf the difgrace which would be reflected on their re- 
lations. There is a famiiy pride, a domeftic honour, among the 
very pooreft and loweft of tht community, that guards, and fanctir ns, 
and is a fort of God for tht little houfehold. Even the higbeft have 
fuch workings of nature. Lady Macbeth exclaims, baa he not reftm- 
llt ■ my:fathtr when bejltpt. I baa done t. The imagined countenance of 
her father w .s the only confeience left, and came between her and 
murder. But aharity-fchool policy makes a fort of maffacre of all 
thofe domeftic moralitis whkh i pt rate upon character and conduct, 
without being able to put a higher and nobler principle of action in 
their place; and thus, 1 fear, the fame policy has bred up many viftimg 
for the laws, while they only thought of making profelyte9 to reli- 
gion ' 

Though the fuhject is here confidered only in a moral light, yet I 
could not refiff the temptation to make a fhort extract from fuch a 
mafterly letter; and I do not think that any of my readers will be 
displeafed at tne perufal >>f it But 1 h.ive ftill lefs occafion to make 
any apology for /taring the author's opinion of the moft effectual means 
of remedying the cvi), as the leading fe ture of his plan of reform ex- 
actly correfp mds wirh what I recommended above thirty years ago— 
I w.is then lamenting that poverty often obliged mothers to neglect 
their c<ff?pring, in order to procure the neceflaries of life. I obferved, 
that, i/ 1 (ac- cafes, it became the intereft as well as the duty of the 
public to c flift them ; but I contended that ten thoufand times mere 
benefit would accrue to the ft te by en^bli ng the poor to bring up 
their own children, than from all the hofpitals that could ever be erec- 
ted with Chat View. In a fubfequent edition of thnfe remarks, I added, 
th-itif it were made the interc-ft of the poor to keep their children alive, 
v/f fhould loofe but a few of them ; and that a fmall premium given 
annually to each poor family for every child they had alive at the 
year's end, would five more- infant lives than if the whole revenue of 
the crown were expended on hofpitals for that purpofe. 

ft gave me great pleafure to find, that the writer jufr now quoted 
had reafo >ed in the farm, manner on the hundreds of thousands which 
had been expended, merely, he fays, to to create foundlings ; the tenth 
part cf which, if properly employed, wcold have beew of infinitely 
more fervice to fociety ''he proper mode of employing charitable 

contributions, he thinks, fhould confift chiefly \r giving premiums to 
fuch parents as have fhovvrv moft Zealand capacity in educating their 
children hus, : >otwithftandi. g the different xoints of view in which 

we examined the abufe offo import nt a part of public charities, the 
very •' eans which 1 advifed for faving the lives, and promoting the 
bodilv health of infants, appear to him the moft conducive alfoto their 
intellectual and moral improvement. 

The prejudices in favour of old inffituttons muft be ftrong in- 
deed, wher- they c^n refift the clearpft evidence of facts, and the 
plain deductions of fair argument. Yet, in the queftion before us, 
how the puMic, or the ftate, may moft effectually contribute to the 
nurflng and rearing of poor infants, one would fuppofc that no ap- 
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peal to paft experience, nor any great depth of reafbning were ne- 
ceifrry to demo^ftrate the impropriety of fep-nti g childre from, 
their pare- ts. Nature forms the ct-ain thtt binds them ; and, if pofli- 
ble, it fhould never be broken I have (hewn how the lives of t e ne- 
ther and the child are entwined, not only during pregnancy, but ifter 
delivery To part them is to endanger the health and existence of 
both They are equally necefD.ry to etch other's well bei. g ; . nd 
the Ion er they are kept together, the more feofrle t«ey be o^e of 
the duties they owe to one another, which, whe» faithfully difclwrged, 
tend greatly to increafe the fum of human bappinefs 

But how are we to expect that any reg-ird will he paid to this doc- 
trine by narrow minded unfeeling overfeers of the poor, who ake 
a greater merit of faring * (hilling to their parifh, than of faring fi.'ty 
lives .o the community? We now and then >.ear of fu>~h p rf > s 
being dragged into our courts of juftice to anfwer for their cruelty to 
pregnant women; but no account is kept, and f courfe no cog. iz . nee 
can he taken of the immenfe number of infants that are torn in nif 
par iciiial receptacles, from the arms of their diftrrfied mothers, and are 
corifigntd to an untimely death, or to certain debility and protracted 
wretchednefs. Even the (how of humanity in fon:e of thofe places 
fervs only to excite our ftronger indignation. t is a cobweb, through 
which the penetrating eye ca • eafiiy fee written up in letters of blood, 
Children murdered bert under the JanQion tfebartj 

Are we not always (hocked at reading or hearing any accounts of 
(he barbarous policy that prevails in China where avaricious as well 
as diftreffed parents are encouraged by the per »iffir>n of the law, iud 
by the force of example, to deftroy their female children, in order to> 
avoid the expenfe of reari g them ? And is there a father or a mother 
in Great Britain, who would not j >in in a general outcry againft at* 
aft of parliament for the immediate drowning of all infmts taken to 
thf parifh work-houfes r Y t, humanity itfelf muft acknowledge 
that tnftant death is ii. finitely preferable to a lingering rxiftrnce in a 
ftate of pain, of mifery, of continual fuffering anc difeafe 1 do not, 
therefore, hefitate to affert, that fuch policy as that of th« C'-intfe, or 
firh an aft of parliament as I have now mentioned, wou 1 - 1 , in r-jlitjr 
bean aft of mercy, when contrafted with the prefent moft barbarous, 
moft inhuman, and deteftable method of taking care, as it is falfely call* 
cd, of poor infants thrown upon the parifh. 

Nothing was left undone by fche hte Jonas Hantuay to probe 
this fore to the bottom He fpared neither time, f>ii«s, nor ex- 
penfe, to procure the fulled information on the fubjeft, before he 
puhlifhed his " Pica for mercy to the children of the Poor " He 
there ftates, as the refult of his enquiries and calculations, that • ot 
more than one in feventy of the children configned to the parifh, 
ever attained to mature age; and that even that one feldom be- 
came an ufeful member of the community Among many iqftarce9 
•f the moft horrid nature, he takes notice of a memorandum he met 
with in the books of a certain par ifh, where the names of particular 
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nurfes were inferred, with the remark of their being " excrlLttt kilting 
tturfes. Phis teftimcnial of their ex pert nefs in murder, w<»s dc-en ed 
by the ovcrfcers, wr to lad tried them, the ftrongeft recommendation 
to confUnt employo ent 

Let it not he fupp fed, t^at 1 mean to inrrlve all overfeers of the 
poor i one general charge of infanticide. i know ft vera 1 of the- to 
be very arc.iabie and tender-hearted men, who wruid do every thing in 
Iheir power to profnot'. the ends of true charity, and the rial intrtfts 
of humanity, were they not tied down by the eftabliflied rules of thtir 
office. That part of the inftitution which rentes to the i urfing and 
rearing of children, being radically wrong, the moft zealous exertirns 
of .my individual, durirg iis ftort contii uai.ee in ffi:e, will operate 
but as a ten;p rary palliative of -n evil in its own nature incurable. — > 
Jt is not a partial reform, hut a total change of fyftem, that can in 
fuch cafes be productive of any good effect 

The fupporters of Foundling Hofpitals may Imagine thst a juftifi* 
cation of t.tir plan is implied even in my cenfures of parochial eftab- 
JUh nents for poor children. They may fay that the laudable end of 
their charity is not to feparate infants from tneir mothers, but to pro- 
vide for thofe from whom cruel and unnatural mothers have fiparated 
the' felves. 1 before paid the juft tribute- of applatife to the fpitit of 
fuch a. inftitution, and to itsprofefled objects ; utl lamented the abu- 
fes which had arifen out of it, or rather which were infrparably con- 
nected with the execution of the fcheme l*s obvious tendency and its 
aftual effect have been to trvatefwn lings, to encourage the defertion of 
young children, whom many of their parents would nrver have con- 
figned to a receptacle of that fort, but from cruel neceflity, and from 
a vain hope that due care would be taken of the poor creatures. I 
have fhown V\e. extent of that care, the dreadful fweep of mortality 
which accompanied it, and its confequent infufficiency to promote the 
defired end. 



I would not however have Foundling Hofpitals entirely aholifhed. 
I would endeavour in the firft place to render them lefs neceffary, by 
a merrud which I fix - 11 fully explain in the next chapter, and of which 
the great objeft willl be to take away from paor mothers all temptation 
to abandon their children. But us fome women may be prompted, by 
other t'Otives than that of want, to deftroy their young, let there be a 
receptacle ever open for the refruc of fuch victims, and for the pre- 
vention of fuch unnatural crime*. If my plan for the relief of pover- 
ty , above hinted at, be carried into full effect, the number of foundlings 
of the latter d fcription will always be frail, and will not require any 
veiy expenfive eftablifliment. There will be no occ»fi©n for fhowy 
buildings — no room for lucrative jobs, offices, rr appointments. Two 
or three truftees without falary or emoluiren , and aftuated folely by 
humane and charitable motives, will be fufficient to receive the money, 
and to lay it out according to well regulated and maturely confidered 
ir.ftrudtions. The prefent abufes are very great and flagrant ; but the 
reform is very eafy, if it be Zealcufly undertaken add perfevcred in by 
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flaen of talents and virtue. I take it for granted that fuch perfons wilt 
alfo poflefs dignity of mind enough to defpife the wretched fuggeftions 
of ignorance, of prejudice, of envy, malignity, fordid ii.tereft, and dis- 
appointed ranity. 

The foregoing remarks are purpofely confined to fome of ourmoft 
popular eftablimments for the nurfing and rearing of children It 
would lead me too far to enter into a detail or all the fchemes which hare 
aHumed the like name of charitable institutions in the neighborhood 
of London alone. Tha former have at leaft the merit of being well 
intended : but mofl of the latter are founded in fraud, & have no other 
aim but to enrich fome artful projedor, at the expenfe of the public 
credulity. This is an ir;exhaufiible fund for any man who can invent 
a quack medicine, a nesymodeof faith, or the plan of foxe fpecicus 
charity. We have feen footmen in the tuft department, coal-heavere 
in the fecond, and fwindlers in the third, driving their chariots with ri- 
▼al fpleadour and luccefs. But the victims of the laft deception are moft 
to be pitied, becauie they are poor, innocent, and helplefs children; 
while the dupes of the two firft being people of mature years and expe- 
rience, cannot lay claim to any companion for fullering not only theii? 
purfes, but their very fouls and bodiei, to be (ported with by ignorant 
and aedacioas importers. 



CHAP. X. 

SKETCH OF A PLAN FOR THE PRESERVATION AND IM- 
PROVEMENT OF THE HUMAN SPECIES. 

W ERE tnis rubjedk to be difcuffed with a degree of extent Anted 
to its importance, it would require a large volume. _ But I mean to> 
touch only on a few of the principal points, merely wifh the hope of 
exciting more general attention to a matter, which, though of the 
kigheft concern, has hitherto been very (lightly confidered 1 fnall not 
dwell upon truths which are obvious to almofr. every perfon of common 
underftanding, that the refources and {tability of a ftate depend upont 
the nuir.ber. vigour, and industry of its fubjccls ; and on the contrary, 
that where little value is set on the ii creafe of population, on the 
growth, health, or life of man, the political fabric, however fhowy, 
(lands on a rotten foundation, and mull feoner or later fink into an. 
abyfs dug out of its own inhumanity. It is enough to mention thefe 
truths in order to fecure the ready affent of all thinking people; but. 
the practical inferences to be drawn from them may admit of a great 
diverfity oi opinions. The plan which I am about tc propofe, whether 
approved or not, may he produ&ive of one good effeft at learr, that of 
exercifi^g the ingenuity of others, and perhaps of conducting public 
and private charity to more mfeffil purpofes than thefe to which they 
are' now applied. 

I hope I need not go over the old ground again, or repeat my 
forme- arguments, to prove that there is net any law of nature f« 
char fo forcible, er ft- ftcrcdj as that which trdains every mcrhtt* 
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to be the nurfe of her own >oung. The well being of both, as I before 
obferved, depei ds on the faithful difch^rge of this duty. Every attempt 
to divert the brei-ft milk from its proper channHs, end-mgers the moth- 
er's life ; and it is heboid the power of wealth to procure, or cf art to 
devife, a y nutriment fo congenial to the conftiiution of the infant, 
as the v-ry juices cf which it is compofed, and which have fo lo"g fuf- 
t ined it in the womb. It is equally impoffible to fupply the lender 
ear? a d u~weaned attention ot a parent ; and the rich who trult to 
hire; ngs, find by wotful experience, that half their children ptnfh in 
early life Is it a word.r then, that a far greater mortality flio d 
aw..it the poor infents thrown upon the pur;fh, or confi ned to an 
hofpital, where no individual is interefted in their preftrvation ? I 
have f-itbfully ftated, as a matter which came within the fphere of my 
own knowledge, that nine out of ten of the dtferted foundlings died 
bef« re they attained to maturity ; and it appears from Mr. Han- 
way's unquestionable account, that fixry-nine out of feventy cf the poor 
parifh children peri fh in thv? fame untimely manner. Can it therefore 
be called charity to perfevert in meafures which are Co deftructive to the 
population ot the country i 

I before fuggeffed wbnt appeared to me the bed fubftifutefor 
Foundling Hofpital, confined in its objects to the prefervatn n of fucr 
children as might otherwjfe perfh by neglect, and of fuch as may be 
deprived of their mothers at an early age by the «* hand of fate.' Pool 
orphans and defi rted infants being in the fame predicament, though 
from different caufes, muft be reared by ftrargers. The only expedi- 
ent in thefe unavoidable deviations from nature, is to pLce the chi drer 
Under the cure of nurfes cf unexceptionable char -cttr, in a healthj 
part of the country, and not to take them :<way till of sge to be put ap- 
prentices. This very circumftance will prompt every nurfe t<> ufe her 
Deft endeavours to rear a child who is to ftay with htr if be thrives and 
does well, till he is fourteen years of age. It is the only chance of ma- 
king a ftranger acquire in time a maternal affection for her nurfiing.— 
It is alfo the only chance of a poor child's acquiring a good conftitution, 
and th.t kind of early education which is beft fuited to rural employ- 
ments. 

But fo? the relief cf poer women, who in pregnancy may be expo- 
fed to numberlefs afflictions, and who, after delivery, may «ften be for- 
ced to part with their children, I would not recommend either hrfpitals 
or parifh work-houfes. Thefe receptacles are little better than half-way 
houfes, or conductors to the grave. In their room, 1 would have a fund 
eftablifhed to afford indigent mothers every nectffary comfort and aflift- 
ance at their own habitations, during pregnancy as well as in child-bed, 
and afterwards to enable them to nurfe and bring up their infants 
themfelves. By thefe means more lives would be p r eferved than by 
all the charitable* inftitutions now exifting in this country, without coft- 
ing one half of the money, or alienating the hearts of children from 
their parents. 

It is impoffible, without heart-felt forrow, to think of the in** 
W?nfe number cf fine children that are loft for want of a little timefy 
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aid to mothers. How many of thele poor women pine with their off- 
fpring in obfcurity, and in unavailing ftruggles for their fupport ! — 
The dread of ill treatment, of difeafes, of de^th, and (what is ftill more 
terrible to delicate mi".c H ) the dread offhame, keeps them from work- 
hotifes and hofpirals. Their groans are unheard — their wants untitl- 
ed — and they p:fs like filent fhadows to the grave. 

How many others, no lefs tenderly attached to their young, are 
driv -n by extreme diftrefs to leave them to the very uncertain care of 
others, and to hire out their breads, and their own dJftrridted atten- 
tion to a ftranger! When a mother abandons her child, to fuckle that 
of another woman, one of the infants is alrnoft fure to die ; and it 
frequently happens that both fhare the fame f«ite. 

There is a third cl^.fs of truly pitiable objects, though too ofte» 
regarded with cruel indifference and contempt ; I mean the poor wo- 
men whom we daily»fee begging with two, three, or mor children', 
an ' entirely dependent on fo precarious a refource for a morfel of bread. 
Whi'e thef? can lie under hedges and get fcraps of food, they may 
live ; but (hould a fevere winter overtake thorn when they muff, cling 
to the rock for fhslter, they will all be 1ft. It is not unlikely that 
many of thofe poor infants may be the iffue of men who have fought 
for their country ; and that they were turned out of houfe and har- 
bor, left they fliould become troublefome to the parifti. 

Can public or private charity be better employed than in preferr- 
ing fo many lives to the ftate? And how are they to be preferved ? 
N^t by tearing the poor children from the arms of their mothers and, 
fencing then to hofpitals and work-houfes, to be put under the care of 
"excellent killing nur/et" — but by enabling the mother to nurfe them 
agreeably to the ri_figns of nature, and thus rendering fertility, not 
what it now is, a curfe to the poor, but the fource of the fweeteft pleaf- 
ures, and the greateft of all blefli gs. A very fmall p^rt of the vaft 
fums collected in this kingdom by taxes, under the title of poor rates, 
and by voluntary contributions, would be fully fufikient for the pro- 
pofed fund ; arid I an perfuaded that the wifdom ard humanity of 
parliament and of govern vert, could not be better exerted than in pre* 
paring and carrying into effect either this, orfome other more advifahle 
plan, f©r fkving the lives offuchan incalculable number of devoted 
- vi&ims. 

Vanity, as I before obferved, has a very great mare in the erec- 
tion ard fupport of alms-houfes: or the rich and the truly humane 
wou'd readily difcover, in the hints now given, a rruch more ufeful as 
well as a more charitable method of employing their fuperfluous 
wealth. I hope, however, that the confeious pleafure of doing real 
good, will induce many ladies blelTed with affluence, to afiift poor wo- 
men to nnrfe and rear their children in their own Jittle huts or habi- 
tations, though not inferibed on the outfide with any vnin compliment 
to the pride »f a patronefs or a founder. Is not the fight of a riling fam- 
ily,who are indebted to you for heal th, and even for exiftenc , ;; rhoufand 
times more gratifying to the human heart, than the filly ostentation or 
parade of a public charity ? 

It would Imply a very unbecoming doubt of the good fenfe anlh 
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natural feelings of my readers to dwell any longer on this head ; fcut 
ma.^y of the. n n.ay think the other part of my plan exprefled in the title 
of the prcfent chapter, and havi' g for its avowed objict the improvt- 
tr.ent of the human fvecies, a little ro« antic. Yet, I flatter myfelf that I 
fh:ili be ablt to prove th>t there is nothing of fanciful or impracticable 
theory in the fuggeftion ; and that the improvement as well as the 
3)refervation of the human fpeeies, may he eff<.£lua!ly promottd by 
the fame means — well-timed afilflance, and proper encouragement te 
mothers. 



In the firft chapter of this work I threw out fome hints on th© 
proper choice of wives and of bufbands, with a view to the procreation 
of a healthy and vigorous iflue; and I lame ted that the impulfes of 
natural inclination were too often checked in civilized fociety by the 
meaner paffions of avarice and falfe prir'e. 1 alfo took notir.e of cafes 
In which marriage had been forb dden by the legiflatures of different 
countries. But though it would be diffrult to frame, and to enforce 
any complete fyftem of laws or regulating the union of the fexes, and 
though fuch Itgal rcftraints on marriages would be incompatible with 
the liberty of individuals in a free government like ours, yet it is in the 
power of every ftate to encourage the rearing of fine children, by 
granting to every mother a premium annually, in proportion to the 
age ar.d number of healthy children fhe brought up. The profpect 
of a liberal and honourable reward at the end of every year, would en- 
courage morhers to exert all their fkill, and ufe every endeavour to 
rear a numerous and healthy offspring. It would excite a general em- 
ulation among mothers ; and the object of the virtuous ftruggle would 
be,who fhould have the fineft children. The name of Cornelia that famous 
Roman mother, would no longer ftand alone on the records of maternal 
affection : but Englifh women, when rtquefted to fliew their jewels or their 
brighteft ornaments, would throw open the nurfery, and exhibit a love- 
!y family to the fptctator's admiring gaze. 

Let it not be frivoloufly objected, that a fond mother cannot 
want, or cannot feel a ftronger ftimulus, than natural affection, to 
make her take care of her child. Poor women are for ed by keen dif- 
trefs to neglect their infants, in order to earn a bit of b. ;ad. They re- 
quire therefore prefent fupplies, and the afTu ranee of a future re- 
ward i not merely to induce them, but in fact to enable them to be- 
ftow more time and attention upon this one impoitant object. Again 
then, 1 muff, affert, that a part of the public money, as well as of pri- 
vate charitable contributions, cannot be applied to a better purpofc, 
fhan to the eftablifhroent of a fund for the fupport and encourage- 
ment of fuch mothers. The good effects of this plan would far exceed 
any prefent conjecture or calculation. The population of the country 
would increafe with almoft inconceivable rapidity. Inftead of puni- 
nefs, deformity, difeafes and early deaths, the rifing generation would 
fee diftinguiihed for their health, beauty and vigour: and we fhould 
foon fee a flout and hardy rate fpring up, to repay with ufery, in val- 
uable fervices to the ftate, the funis expended in nurfing and rearing 
them. 1 do not know any one inftitution upon earth, in which human- 
ity and enlightened policy would be found more happily united. 
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The effe&g of premiums hare been proved in a variety of other 
inftances, fuch as the culture of vegetables, the growth of Max, of hemp* 
of potatoes, the planting of trees, and the improvement of the breed of 
cattle Is it not a matter of juft furprife that no attention of this fort 
mould ever have be n paid to the perfonal or bodily improvement of 
the human fpecies? We know that the moft tender plant is not mors 
fufceptible of any fhape or form than infant m.m. V/e know that his 
ftrength and figure are certainly as in.proveable as thffe of any 
aniiml, wer: proper methods purfued for the accomplilhment.of fucfi 
defirjhle purpofes Yet the hreed of men is alone neglected, while ev- 
ery ffort of in equity is called forth, and the ref mixes of wealth are 
exhaulted, in experiments to improve the breed of iheep, of horfes, and 
of oxen 1 



I never met with more than one man who took up this fubjedl on a 
ferious ground His plan was a good one,had he polTelTec' fufhVient means 
to carry it into execution. He propof d ro purchafe a fmall ifl!nd,:jnd 
to plant i, with as many people of both fexes as it would ct-mi. rta.bly 
maintain. Of thefe he meant to fuperintend the diet, occupations, 
marrhges, and the management of their children, with a view to try 
how far the breed might be improved. It was a fpecufatioh worthy of 
an enlarged mind Were every perfon of landed property in the king- 
dom of this gentleman's w;-.y of thinking, and could our com. try fquires 
in particular be induced to pay half as much attention to the breed of 
men as to that of dogs, horfes, and cattle, the progrefs of the human 
fpecies to perfection would become more rapid, and more aftonifiiing, 
than the degeneracy fo often complained of in every fucceffive age. 

Nor would this progreffive improvement of man be confided to thebocV 
only ; it would extend itfelf alifo to the mind Every thing great or good 
in future life, muft be the effect of early iinpreifions ; and by whom 
are thofe impreffions to be made but by mothers, who are mod' inter- 
efted in the ronfequences ? Their inftruttions and example will have 
a lafting influence, and of courfe, will go farther to form the morals, 
than all the eloquence of the pulpit, the efforts of fdbool- matters, or 
the corrective power of the civil magiftrate who may, indeed piinifh 
crimes, but cannot implant the seeds of virtue. If thefe are not fown. 
in childhod, they will never take deep root ; and where they are not 
found to grow, every vice will fpring up with baneful luxuriance. 



In this view cf the fubjea I could eafily find a thoufand arguments 
to enforce the political importance of the plan which I havefuggefted ; 
but I undertook only to (how that perfeft health and growth, t'-at per- 
f- 1 -eauty and vigour were moft likely to be the traits of the well- 
directed and well-encouraged care of mothers in the nurfing and rear- 
ing their children. Other authors have enlarged on the culture of the 
heart and the understanding, the firft and chief part of which they all 
acknowledge to be the inconteftible province of mothers. The elo- 
qu ;nt writer whom I have repeatedly quoted, and who has taken fome 
pains to illuftrate this pomf, argues with great juftnefs, that, If tke 
early part of education, which concerns as molt, had been defigned tor 
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fathers, the Author of nature would d< u'ltiefs have furnifhed them with 
milk for the nourifhment »f their children. It is in concurrence with 
his ©pinion, that 1 have addrcffed this Ji t tic book of inftmflion t< fe. 
males; and as he has very be utifully compared intent man to a fhrub 
wrpofed tonumbe lefs injuries in the highway of life, 1 (hall join him 
In calling on the tender and provident mother, to preferve tlie rinne 
fhrub from the fhocks of human prejudice. I fhall fay to hrr, af off 
in his words, Cultvate, water the young plant hefore it die ; fojhi it f ru tt 
thereafter elicious to your tafe. Er$a an early fence round the difpofiti n of 
ytu chid : others may dtlineaje its extent ; but it remains with you enlv to 
vafe a barrier. J 
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APPENDIX. 



WHEN I firfl turned my attention to the nurfing and man- 
agement of children, the late Dr. Cadogan's pamphlet on that fub- 
jed fell into my . ands. I perufed it with great pleafure. but foon 
lott u j and though I have been in purfuit of it for above forty 
years : I never could fet my eyes on it till within thefe few days j 
whic^ makes me conclude that it is out of print. That fo valuable 
a fragment may not be loft i mail infert the principal part of it 
in this Appendix ; and hope it will render the book more exten- 
fively ufeful, and, at the lame time, tend to corroborate my fenti- 
ments concerning mothers. 

1 In my opinion' fays the ingenious writer whom I am now 
quoting, * the bufinefs of nurfing has been too long fatally left to 
the management of women who cannot be fuppofed to have proper 
knowledge to fit them for fuch a tafk, notwithstanding they look 
upon it to be their own province What I mean is, a philofophic 
knowledge of nature, to be acquired only by learned obfervatiois 
of f xperience, and which therefore the unlearned muft be Incapa- 
ble of They may prefume upon the examples and tranfmitied 
cuftoms of their great grandmothers, who were taught by the phy- 
ficians of their unenlightened days ; when phyficians, as^appears 
by late difcoveries, were rniifaken in many things, being led away 
by hypothetical reafonings to entertain very wild conceits, in which 
they were greatly bewildred themfelves, and milled others to be- 
lieve I know not what ftrange unaccountable powers in certain 
herbs, roots and drugs ; and alfo in fome fuperftitious practices 
and ceremonies ; for all which notions there being no foundation 
in nature, they ou$>ht to be looked upon as the effects of ignorance, 
or the artifices of defigning quacks, who found their account by 
pretending to great knowledge in thefe occult qualities, and impo- 
fing upon the credulous. The art of phyfic has been much improv- 
ed within the lalt century : by obferving and following nature more 
clofely many ufeful difcoveries have been made, which help us to 
account for things in a natural way, that before feemed myiterious 
and magical, and which have consequently made the practice of it 
more conformable to reafon and good fenfe. This being the cafe, 
there is great room to fear that thofe nurfes, who yet retain many 
of thefe traditional prejudices, are capitally miftaken in their man- 
agementof children in genegal, &, fancying that naturehas left a great 
deal to their fkill and contrivance, often do much harm where they 
intend to do good. Of tnis I fhall endeavour to convince them, by 
{hewing how l think children may be clothed, fed, and managed, 
with much lefs trouble to their nurfes, and infinitely grsatcs; eafe, 
comfort, and fafety, to the little ones. 
# * * *- 
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<c "When a man takes upon him to contradict received opinioua 
and prejudices fandified by time, it is expected he fhould bring valid 
proof of what he advances. The truth of what I fay, that the treat- 
ment of children in general is wrong, unreafonable and unnatural, 
will in a great meafure appear, if we but confider what a puny val- 
etudinary race molt of our people of condition are, chiefly owing to 
bad nurfing, and bad habits contracted early. But let any one who 
would be fully convinced of this matter look over the Bills of Mor- 
tality. There he may obferve that almoft half the number of thofe 
who till up that black lift, die under five years of age ; fo that half 
the people that come into the world, go out of it again before they 
become of the leaft ufe to it, or themfelves. To me thisfeems to de- 
ferve ferious confederation ; and yet I cannot find that any one man 
of fenfe and public fpirit has ever attended to it at all ; notwith- 
ftanding the maxim in every one's mouth, that a multitude of in- 
habitants is the greateft flrength and beftfupportof acommonwealth. 
The mifconduct, to which I mud impute a great part of the calam- 
ity, is too common and obvious to engage the idle and fpeculative^ 
who are to be caught only by refined refearches ; & the bufy part of 
mankind, where their immediate intereft is not concerned, will al- 
ways overlook what they fee daily ; it may be thought a natural evil, 
and fo is fubmitted to without examination. But this is by no 
means the eafej and where it is entirely owing to mifmana^ement, 
and poffibly may admit of a remedy, it is ridiculous to charge ir 
upon nature, and fuppofe that infants are more liable to difeafe and 
death, than grown perfons •, on the contrary, they bear pain and dif- 
eafe much better, fevers efpecially (as is plain ia the cafe of the 
fmail-pox, generally molt favourable to children) and for the fame 
reafon that a twig is lefs hurt by a ftorm than an oak. In all the 
other productions of nature, we fee the greateft vigour and luxuri- 
ance of 'health, the nearer they are to the egg or the bud ; they 
are indeed then mod fenfible of injury, and it is injury alone that 
deftroys them. When was there a lamb, a bird, or a tree, that di- 
ed becaufe it was young ? Thefe are under the immediate nurf- 
ing of nature, and they thrive accordingly. Ought it not therefore 
to be the care of every nuife and every parent, not only to protect 
their nurflim's from injury, but to be well allured that their own 
officious fervicesbe not the greateft the helplefs creatures can fuffer. 
" In the lower clafs of mankind, efpecially in the country, dif- 
eafe and mortality are not fo frequent, either among the adults or 
their ,children. Health and pofterity are the portion of the poor, I 
mean the laborious. The want of fuperfluity confines them more 
within the limits of nature ; hence they enjoy bleffings they feel 
not and are ignorant of their caufe The mother who has only a few 
rags to cover her child loofely, and little more than her own bread 
to feed it, fees it healthy and llrong, and very foon able to fhift for 
itfelf ; while the puny infect, the heir and hope of a rich family, lies 
Janguiihi/ig under a load of finery that overpowers his limbs,abhor- 
ring & rejecting the dainties he is crammed with, till he dies a victim 
to the miitakeu care & tendcrne& of hip fond mother. In the courfe 
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rf my pra&ice I ha>e had frequent occafion to be fully fatisfied oS 
this •, and have often heara a mother anxioufly fay, the child has not 
been well ever fince it has done puking & crying. Thefe complaints 
though noi attended to, point very plainly to the caufe. Is it not* 
very evident when a child rids its ftomach feveral times in a day, that 
it has been overloaded? — When it cries, from the incumb ance dc 
confinement of its clcthes,that it is hurt by them? While the natu- 
ral itrength lafts, (as every child is born with more health and 
ftrength than is generally imagined) it cries at or rejects the fuper- 
fluous load, and thrives apace - , that is, grows very fat, bloated and 
dillended beyond meafure,like a houfe-lamb. But in time the fame 
©ppreffive caufe continuing, the natural powers are overcome,being 
no longer able to thiow off the unequal weight \ the child now not 
able to cry any more languifhes and is quiet. The misfortune is, 
thefe complaints are not underftood ; it is fwaddled and crammed 
on, till after gripes, purging., &c. it finks under both burdens into a 
eonvulfion fit, and efcapes any further torture. This would be 
the cafe with the lamb, were it not killed when full fat. 

« That the prefent mode of t urfing is wrong, on« would think 
needed no other proof than the frequent mifcarriages attending it, the 
deaths of many, and ill health of thofe that furvive.*** What I am 
going to complain of is, that children in general are over-clothed & 
over-fed \ and fed and clothed improperly. To thefe caufes 1 im- 
pute almoft all their difeafes. But to be a little more explicit: The 
firit great miltake is, that they think a new-born infant cannot be 
kept too warm; from this prejudice they load & bind it with flannels* 
wrappers.fwathes,ftays,5cc. which altogether ate almoft equal to it* 
own weight j by which means a healthy child in a month's time is 
made fo tender & chilly, that it cannot bear the external air; & if,by 
any accident of a door or window left carelefsly open too long, are- 
freihing breeze be admitted into the fuffocating atmofphere of the ly- 
ing-in bed chamber, the child Sc mother fometimes catch irrecover- 
able colds ; but, what is worfe than this,at the end of the month, if 
things go on apparently well, this hot-bed plant is fent out into the 
country to be reared in a leaky houfe, that lets in wind and rain at 
every quarter. Is it any wonder the child never thrives afterwards ? 
The truth is, a new-born infant cannot well be too cool and loofe in 
its drefs ; it wants lefs clothing than a grown pcrfon in proportion, 
becaufc it naturally is warmer, as appears by the thermometer, and 
would therefore bear the cold of a winter's night much better than any 
adult perfon whatever. There are many inftances, both ancient & 
modern,of infants expofed and deferted,that have lived feveral days; 
as it was the practice in ancient times,! n many parts of the world to 
cxpofe all thofe who the parents did not care to be encumbered with; 
that were deformed, or born under evil ftars; not to mention the ma- 
ny foundlings picked up in London ftreets. Thefe inftances may fervc 
to fhew,that nature has made children able to bear even greater hard- 
Chips, before they are made weak & fickly by their miltaken nurfes. 
But, befides the mifchief arifing from the weight and heat of theie- 
. fwaddling-clothes,they are put on fo tight, & the child is fo cramp- 
ed by them, that its towels have not room, nor the limbs any liberty, 
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to act and exert themfelves in the free and eafy manner they otignf. 
This is very hurtful circumftance : for limbs that are not ufed will 
never be ftrong, and fuch tender bodies cannot bear much preffure j 
the circulation reftrained by the comprelfion of any one part muft 
produce unnatural fwel'ings in fome other, efpecially as the fibres 
of infants are so eafily diftended.To which, doubtlefs are owing the 
diftortions and deformities we meet with every where; chiefly 
among women, who suffer more in this particular than the men. 

« If nurfes were capable of making ju(l obfervations, they might 
fee and take notice of that particular happinefs, which a child fhewa 
by all its powers of exprelfion, when it is newly undrefTed. How 
pleafed, how delighted it is with this new liberty, when indulged for 
a few minutes with the free ufe of its legs and arms ! But this is 
not to laft long; it is fwaddled up as before, notwithftanding its 
cries and complaints. 

» 1 wou : d recommend the following drefs : a little flannel waift- 
coat, without fleeves, made to fit the body, and tie loofly behind ; to 
which there fhouid be a petticoat fewed, and over this a kind of gown 
©f the fame material, or any other that is light, thin, and flimfy. The 
petticoat fhouid not be quite fo long as the child, the gown a few 
inches longer, with one cap only on the head, which may be made 
double, if it be thought not warm enough. What I mean is, that the 
whole coiffure fhouid be fo contrived, that itmight be put on at once, 
and neither bind nor prefs the head at all ; the linen as ufual. This 
I think would be abundantly fufficient for the day; laying afide all 
thofe fwathes, bandages, ftayf, and contrivances, that are moft ridi- 
culoufly ufed to clofe and keep the head in its place, and fupport the 
body. As if nature, exacl: nature, had produced her chief work, a 
human creature, lo carelefsly unfinifhed as to want thofe idle aids to 
make it perfect. Shoes and ftockings are very needlefs incumbrances, 
befides that they keep the legs wet and nafty if they are not changed 
every hour, and ©ften cramp and hurt the feet ; a child would ftand 
firmer, and learn to walk much fconer, without them. I think they 
cannot be neceffary till it runs out in the dirt. There fhouid be a 
thin flannel fhirt for*the night, which ought to be every way quite 
loofe. Children in this fimple, pleasant drefs, which may be readily 
put on and off without teazing them, would find themfelves perfectly 
eafy and happy, enjoying the free ufe of their limbs and faculties, 
•which they would veryfoon beginto employ when thus left atliberty. 
I would have them put into it foon as they arc born, and continu- 
ed in it till they are three years old ; when it may be changed for any 
ether more genteel and fafhionable ; though I could wifh it was not 
the cuftom to wear flays at ail ; not tecaufe I fee no beauty in the 
fugar-loaf fhape, but that I am apprehenfive it is often procured at the 
expenfe of the health and ftrength of the body. There is an odd 
notion enough entertained about change, and the keeping of children 
clean. Some imagine that clean linen and frefh clothes draw, and 
rob them of their nourifhing juices ; I cannot fee that they do any 
thing more than imbibe a little of that moifture which their bodies 
exhale. "Were it, as is fuppofed, it would be of fervice t» them j 
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Store "hey are always too ibundantly fupplied, and therefore I think 
they cannot be changed tob >ften, and would have them clean every- 
day ; as it would free the n fro n (links and fournefs, which ate not 
enly ofeuive, but very prejudicial to the tender Itate of infancy. 

" rhe feeding of children properly, is of much greater import- 
ance to the n than their clothing. We ought to take great care to be 
right in this material article, and that nothing be given them but 
what is wholefome and good for them, and in fuch quantity as the 
body calls for towards its fupport and growth ; not a grain more. * 
Let us conlider what nature directs rn the cafe : if we follow nature, 
initead of loading or driving it, we cm not err. In the bufinefs o£ 
nurriwg, as well as phyfic, art is ever dedructive, if it does not exact- 
ly copy this original. When a child is firlt bora, there feems to be 
noprovifion at all made for it; for the mother s milk, as it is now 
managed, feldom comes till the third day : lb that, according to this 
appearance of nature, a child wou;d be left a day and a half, or two 
days, without any food. Were this really the cafe, it would be a fufe 
fieient proof that it wanted none ; as indeed it does not immediately ; 
for it is born full of blood, full of excrement, its appetites not awake, 
nor its fenfes opened ; and requires fome intermediate time of ab- 
stinence and reit to compofe and recover the ftruggle of the birth, and 
the change of circulation (the blood running into new channels) which 
always put it into a little fever. However extraordinary this might 
appear, I am fure it would be better that the child was not fed even all 
that time, than a* it generally is fed, for it would fieep the greateft, 
part of the time, and, when the milk was ready for it, would be vcy 
hungry, and fuck withmiore cagernefs ; which is often necefTary, for 
it feldom comes freely at firft. But let me endeavour to reconcile 
this difficulty, that a child fhould be born thus apparently unprovid- 
ed for ; I fay apparently, for in reality it is not fo. Nature never 
intended that a child mould be kept fo long fafting, nor that we 
fhould feed it for her. Her defign is broke in upon, and a difficulty 
raifed that is wholly owing to miltaken management. The child, as , 
foon as it is born, is taken from ihe mother, and not fuffered to fuck 
till the milk comes of itfeif; but is either fed with ltrange and im- 
proper things, or put to fuck fome other woman, whofe milk flowing 
in a full ftream, overpowers the new-born infant, that has not vet 
learned to fwallow, and fets it a coughing, or gives it a hickup •, the 
mother is left to ftru 'g'e with the load of her milk, unaffifted by the 
lucking of the child. Thus two gre.it evils are produced, the one a 
prejudice to the child*,? health, the other the danger of the mother's 
life 5 at leaft the retarding her recovery, by caufing what is called a 
milk fever ; which has been thought to be natural, butfo far from it, 
that it is en.tirely owing to this mifcondudt. I am confident from 
expertence, that there would be no fever at all, were tilings managed 
rightily were the child kept without food of any kind till it was 
hungry ; whichit is impofTible it fhould he juft after the birth, ai.d then 
applied to the mother's breaft : it would fuck with itrength enough, 
after a few repeated trials, to make the milk Mow gradually, in c'u^ 
|rop«r^.9B t« thecjijj'i's unesercifed faculty ©i" fwajlowing, and the ca^ 
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of its (lomach. Thus the child would not only provide for itftlf tn)A 
hz'i ot noar; foment, oat, by opening a free paffage lor it, would 
orr the mother's load, as it increafed, before it could opprefs or hurt 
Ji-r: and therefore effectually prevent the fever, which is caufed only 
by the painful dhteufion of the la£teal veffels of the breads, whenthc 
miiK. is injudicioufly fuffered to accumulate. Here let me defcribe a 
cafe of pure nature, in order to illudrate this material point yet far- 
ther. When a healthy young woman lies in of her hrd child, before 
the operations of nature have been perverted by any abfurd praclices> 
her labour would be llrong,and-, as 1 have chofen to inltance in the 
cafe 01 a brit child, perhaps difficult ; but in a few minutes after her 
<i ; ivery, (he and her child, if it be not injured, would fall into a fweet 
deep of fix or feven hours ; the mother, if no poifonous op ate has 
been unneceffarily given her, would awake refreihed, the child hungry. 
A little thin broth with bread or fome fuch light food, fhould be then 
given her ; and foon after the child be put to fuck. In one hour or 
two the milk would infallibly flow ; and, if nothing elfe be given it, 
the child would grow ftrong, and fhe recover perfectly in a few days. 
This is the conftant courfe of nature, which is very little attended to, 
and never followed. The general practice is, as foon as the child is 
horn, to cram a dab of butter and fugar down its throat, a little oil, 
panada, candle, cr ome fuch unwholefome mefs. 80 that they fetout 
-wrong, and the child ftands a fair chance of being made fick from the 
firft hour. It is the cuftom of fome to give a little road pig to an in- 
fant, which, it feems, is to cure it of all the mother s longings. Much 
xionfenfe has been propagated, and believed, about women's longings, 
v/ithour any foundation in truth and nature. I wifli thefe matters 
-were a little more inquired into for the honour of the fex, to wlich 
many imperfections of this kind are imputed, which I am lure it 
^oesnot lie under. 

" Hence I may be afked, what is to be done with a child born 
fick, that inftead of lleeping, cries inceffancly from tne birth, and is 
hardly to be quieted by any means ? Let good care be taken that it is 
not hurt by the dre fling, or rather let it not be dreffed at all, but wrap- 
ped up in a loofe flannel. If, notwithdanding this precaution, it Will 
continues crying ; indead of feeding it, for it is certainly a prepolfe- 
tous thing to think of feeding a child becaufe it is fick, though pcfR- 
bly this may dop its mouth for a little while, let it be applied to the 
another's bread ; perhaps it may bring the milk immediately, which 
•would be the bed medicine for it in fuch a cafe ; or the nipple in its 
mouth may quiet it, though it does not bring it. And it is certai: !y 
better it fhould be quieted without food than with it, which mud nc- 
ceiTarily make it worfe. Sometimes indeed the child may be fo very. 
5*11, that it will not even attempt to furk. In fuch a cafe, which I 
think can happen but rarely, let the phyfic I fliall recommend a little 
farther on, where children are unavoidably to be dry-nurfed, be 
£iven, a little every hour, till it takes effect, dill attempting to bring 
it to fuck the mother's milk, which is the bed phyfic or food it can 
take. 

" When a child lucks its own mother, which, with a very few ei- 
C*ptIons, would be ceil for every child and every mother, nature 
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B'as provided it with fuch wnolefo ne and fuitable nourifhment, fuppo- 
fang her a temperate wo.nan that makes t'ome ufe of her limbs, it cari 
hardly do amifs. f he mother would likewife, in molt hyfterical ner- 
vous cafes, eftaolifh her own health by ic, though fhe were weak and 
Ockly before, as well as that of ier offspring. For theft reafons I could 
with, that every wo nan that is able, whole fountains are not greatly 
dilturbed or tainted, would give fuck to h:r child. I am very fure that 
forcing back the nils, whicn molt young women mult have in great 
abundance, nay ne of fatal confequence ; fometimes it endangers life, 
and often lays tne foundation of nany incurable difeafes. The reafons 
that are given for this practice are very fnvolou3,and drawn from falfe 
pre nifes, mat [a ne wo ncn are tno weak to bear fucn a drain, which 
would rob then of tneir own nourifhment. This is a very miftakeri 
notion ; for the tirt general caufe of mod people's difeafes is, not want 
of muri h nsat, as is here imagined, but too great fullnefs and redun- 
dancy of hu njurs ; goal at hrlt, but oeing more than the body can 
employ or confu ne, they itagnate, degenente, and the whole mats be- 
comes corrupt, and produces many difeafes. This is confirmed by the 
general praiice of pnyiieians, who nake holes in the lkin, perpetual 
blilters, iffues, &c, to let out the fuperlluity. I would iherefore leave 
it to ne confidered, whether the throwing back fuch a load of humour 
as a vo n m's fir it milk, be molt iikely to mend her conftitution,or make 
her complaints irremediable. Tne mother's firft milk is purgative, and 
cleanfes the child of its long-hoarded excrement ; no child, therefo re 
can be deprived of it without manifeft injury. 13y degrees it changeseir, 
pr merty, becomes lefs purgative, and more nourishing ; and is the bet 
and only food the child likes, or ought to have for fome time. If I 
could prevail, no child fhould ever oe crammed with any unnatural 
mixture, till the provifion of nature was rea.iy for it ; nor afterwards 
fed with any ungenial alien diet whatever, at leaft for the fi>fl three 
months; for it is not well able to digelt and aflimilate other aliments 
fooner I have ken very healthy fine children, that never ate or drank 
any thing whatever but the mother's milk for the firft ten or tweive 
months. Nature feems to direct this, by giving them no teeth till 
about that time. There is ufually milk enough with the firft child ; 
fometim ;s more than it can tike ; it is poured forth from an exuberant, 
ov-rllowing urn, by a bountiful hand that never provides fparingly — 
The call of nature fhould be waned for to feed it with ai y thing m ore 
fubltantial, and the appetite ever precede the food ; not only with re- 
gard to the daily meals, but thofe changes ofMiet, which opening in- 
creafing life requires. But this is never done in either cafe, which is 
on of the greateft miftakes of all nurfes. Thus far nature, if fhe be 
not inter . upted, will do the whole bufinefs perfectly well; and there 
feems to be nothing left for a nurfe to do, but to keep the child clean 
andfweet, and to tumble and tofs it about a good deal, play witn it, 
and keep it in good humour 

" W hen th child requires more folid fuftenance,we are to inqui: e 
what, and how much is molt proper to give it. We may be well affl- 
red rh?r is a great miltake either in the quantity or quality of children's 
food, orboth, as it is afually given them ; becaufe they are made fick 
by it ; for to this mistake 1 cannot help imputing nine in ten of all their 
difeafes. As to quantity, there is a molt ridiculous error in the 
co n :ion practice -. tor it is generally fuppofed that, whenever a child 
tfies, it wants vidaals , and it is accordingly fed. tep 4 twelve, or rawe 
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times in a day and night. This is fo obvious a mifapprehenfion, that 
am furprifed it fhould ever prevail. If a child's wants and motions be 
diligently and judicioufly attended to, it will be found that it never cries 
but from pain ; now the lirlt fenfations of hunger are not attended with 
pain ; accordingly a child (1 mean this of a very young one) that is 
hungry, will make a hundred other figns of its want, before it will cry 
for food. If it be healthy and quite eafy in its drefs, it will hardly 
ever cry at all. Indeed thefe figns and motions I fpeak of are but rarely 
to oe obferved ; becaufe it feldom happens that children are ever fufilr- 
ed to be hungry. In a few, very rew r whom I have had the plea- 
fure to fee reafonabjy nurfed, that were not fed above two or three 
ti ties in four and twenty hours, and yet were perfectly healthy, aclive, 
and happy, I have feen thefe fignals, which were as intelligible as if 
£hey had fpoken 

•' There are many faults in the quality of their food ; it is not 
fimple enough. Their paps, panadas, gruels, &c. are generally enrich- 
irith fu^ar, fpice, and fometimes a drop of wine, neither cf which 
they ought tver to tafte. Our bodies never want them •, they are what 
luxury only has introduced, to the destruction of the health of man- 
kind. It is not enough that their food be fimple, it fhould be alfo light. 
Several people I find are miftaken in their notions of what is light ; 
and fancy that molt kinds of paftry, puddings, cuftards &c are light, 
fha is light of digeftion. But there is nothing heavier in this fenfe 
than un fermented flour and eggs boiled hard, which are the chief in- 
gredients of thofe preparations. What I mean by li^ht, to give the beft 
idea I an of it is any fubltance that is eafily feparated, and foluble in 
warm water. Good bread is the lighten: thing 1 know ; the power of 
due fermentation, in which confiftsthe whole art of making it, breaks 
and attenuates the tenacious particles of the flour fo as to give it thefe 
qualities I mention, and make it the fitteft food for young children. 
Oow's rmlk is alfo fimple and light, and very good forthem ; but it is 
injudicioufly prepared ; it fhould not be boiled ; for boiling alters the 
tafte and property of it, deftroys its fweetnefs and makes it thicker, 
heavier, and lefs tit to mix and affimilate with the blood. But the chief 
©bjectio n is, that theii food is wholly vegetable, the bad confequences 
of which is. that it will turn four in their ftomachs. The firft and gen- 
eral caufe of all the difeafes of infants is manifeftly this acefcent quali- 
ty of all their food. If any cf thefe vegetable preparations I have named, 
be kept in a degree of heat equal to that of a child's ftomach it will 
become four as vinegar in a few hour3 time. Thefe things are there- 
fo re very improper to feed a child wholly with. Some part of its diet 
ih ould be contrived to have a contrary tendency ; fuch as we find only 
In flefh, which is the direct oppclite to acid, and tends to putrefaction: 
In a due mixture of thefe two extremes, correcting each other, con- 
fifts that falubritv of aliment our nature feems to require. As we are 
partly carnivorous animals, a child ought not to be fed wholly up 
vegetables. The mother's milk, when it is perfectly good, feems to 
be this true mixture of the animal and vegetable properties, that agrees 
beft with the conftitution of a child, readily paf!es into good blood, re- 
quiring but a rentle exertion of the powers of" circulation to break snd 
iubdueits particles, and make them fmooth and round, and eafily div ; f- 
ble. 1 would adviie therefore, that one half of an infant's diet, be thin 
light broths, with a little bread or rice boiled in them j which laft is 
act fo afctfcciit as any other kind cf meal sr flcut. Thefe Ijciiis 
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jfiouid be made with the flefh of fuil-growri animals, becaufe thei 
ji'.ices are more elaborate ; efpecialty if they have never been confine d 
to be rattened. The juices of a young ox, taken from th? plough, 
make the fineit flavoured and molt wholefome foup. I believe it is 
for the fame reafon the flefh of all wild animals has a higher tafte than 
that of tame faginated ones, and is therefore molt agreeable to tha 
palate of the luxurious ; but this is to be underftood oi thofe creatures 
that feed on com or herbage. The other part ofchildren's diet may 
be a little toafted bread and water boiled almoft dry, and then mixed 
with frefli milk not boiled.* This without fugar. fpice or any other 
pretended amendment whatever, would be perfectly light and whole- 
fome, of fulficierrt nourishment, (omething like milk from the cow,, 
with the additional ftrength and fpirit of bread in it. Twice a-day, 
and not ottener a fucking child fhould be fed at firft ; once with th® 
broth and once with the milk thus prepared. As to the quantity at 
each time, its appetite muft be the meafure of that. Its hunger fhould 
be fatisfied but no more > for children will always eat with fome eager- 
nefs full as much as they ought ; therefore it mult be very wrong to go 
beyond that, and itutF the n till they fpew, as thecommon metnc H is 
They mould not be laid on their backs to be fed, but held in a fitting 
pofture, that fwallowing may be eafier to them, and that they may tfce 
more readily dfcover when they have had enough. When they come 
So be about ten or twelve months old, and their appetite and digeftion grows 
ftrong, they may be fed three times a-day ; which 1 think they oughr 
never to exceed their whole lives after. By night I would not have 
«hem fed or fuckled at all, that they might at leaft be hungry in the 
morning It s the night- feeding that makes them lb over- fat and bloat- 
ed. If they be not ufed to it at firft, and, perhaps, awakened on pur- 
pofe, they will never feek it ; and if they are not difturbea from the. 
binh, in a week's time they will get into a habit of fleeping all or moffc 
partof the night very quietly, awaking pofiibly once or t* ice for a few 
minutes, when they are wet, and ought to be changed. Their meals, 
and, in my opinion, their fucking too, ought to be at ftated ti nes, a id 
the fame every day ; that the ftomach may have intervals to digeit, and 
the appetite return. The child would i'ojn be quite eaiy and iatished 
in the habit ; much more fo than when taught to expect food at all 
limes, and at every little fit of crying or uneafinefs Let this method 
be obferved about a tu>el<ve-montb , when, and not before, they may be 
weaned ; not all at once, but by infenlible degrees ; that they may nei- 
ther feel, nor fret at, the want of the breait This might be very caiily 
manage 1 if they were fuffered to fuck only at certain times. Were 
this plan of nurling literally purfued, the children kept clean and fweet, 
tumbled and tolled about a good deal, and carried out every day in all 
weathers, I am confident, that, in fh; or eight months time, moit chil- 
dren would become healthy and ftrong, would be able to fit upon the 
ground without fupport, to divert themfelves an hour at a time, to the 
great relief of their nurfes ; would readily find the ufe of their legs, and 
very foon fhift for themfelves. 

" If it be alked. whether I mean this of children in general, and 

* TIi» L'tn-'on bikers avs fufaefied f>f putting alum into their br«ad, which would I- 
very otrn'ciou* to infants. Therefoie ruflca, or the bifcuits eail«d tor>s-and-b.,tu>rrs. ol rice, 
may be uffd inftead of >t. Thete wiil not turn four fo locin as common bread ; which quali- 
ty is undoubtedly *n objection to ufing much of it, ei'peciaily when chiidtBn *re weak;y.— >» 
The fafeft and beil method in my opinion it, not to tetd them at sit ; at left till they at3 
fix or eightrnemtb* old. The final children lev:: Haw, I • • ufoa tuikjjij; i,h ai«** 
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that weakly ones, born of unhealthy parents fh en. hi be treated in the 
fame manner : 1 anfwer, that it is not lo common lor children to in- 
herit the difeafes of their parents, as is generally imagined ; there is 
much vulgar error in this opinion ; for people that are vciy unhealthy 
feldom have children efpecially if the bad htalth be on the female 1 < ; 
■end it is generally late in life when chronic difeafes take place in meft 
men, when rhe bufinefs of love is pretty well over ; certainly children 
have no title to thofe infirmities which their parents have acqi.ned by 
ndoknee and int- mperance long alter theii birth. It i^ i ot con n 
or people to complain of ails they think hereditary, till they are grown 
tip ; that is till they have contributed to then by their own irregulari- 
ties and ex effes, and then are glad to throw their own' faults back, upon 
their parents, and lament abad conftitution when they have fpoiltd a 
very good one. It is very feldom that children are troubled with fami- 
ly diftempers. Indeed when we find then affected with fercphulcus 
or venereal complaints, we may reafonbly conclude the taint to have 
been tranfmitted to them ; but thefe c<>f * are very rare in companion 
of the many others that are faliely and without rh( leafl ft i>t cation, 
imputed to patents ; when the real caufe is either in the complainants 
themfelves or bad nurfing, that has fixed then early in bad habits. In 
one fenfe many difeafes may be laid to be hereditary, p; rl ■ \ s all th< fe 
of malformation, by which I mean not only deformity and diftortion, 
but all thole cafes where the fibres and veflels of one part are weake in 
proportion than the reft •, fo that upon anv (train of tit body, whether 
of debauch or too violent exeicife the weak part fails firft ai d difcrders 
the whole. Thus complaints may bt produced fin ilar to thofe of the 
parent, owing in fome meafure to the fimilitude of parts, which pc fl bly 
is inherited like the fe tu.res of the fate ; but yet tl e t difeafes n i^.1 I 
jsever have appeared, but for rh. immediate ad ing caufe, the violence 
done the body. Moft diftempers have two caufe t : theone a part cular 
tftate of the folids and fluids of the body, which diipefe it to receive 
certain infections and irrpulies ; the other, the inferior* or in pulfe'it- 
felf. Now what I contend for is, that though this predifpci ent ftate 
ir habit of body be heritable, yet the difeafe s incident to tbefe wretch- 
ed heirs may be avoided by preventing the active caufe ; which may 
he done in many cafes by a due attention to the non-naturals as they 
: re called ; in plainer words, by a temparate, active life ; in children, 
by gonH nurfing. Therefore I conclude, that, inftead of indulging and 
enfeebling yet more by the common methods, children fo unhappily 
born, what I am recommending, together with the wholefome n ilk of 
a heealthy nurfe, is the beft, the only means to rtmedy the evil, and by 
which alone they may by degrees be made healthy and flrcng. And 
thus, in a generation or two of reafonable temperate perfons, every 
taint and infirmity whatever, the king's evil and madnefs net excepted, 
would be totally worn out. 

" The plain ^natural plan I have laid down is never fcllowed, bc- 
e moft mothers, of any condition, either cannct, or will net un- 
dertake the troublefcme talk of fuckling their own children ; which is 
troublefome only for want of proper method ; were it rightly managed, 
there would be too much pleafure in it, to every woman that can pre- 
vail upon herfelf to give up a little of the beauty of her breaft to feed 
her offspring ; though this is a miftaken noton, for the breafts are not 
spoiled by giving fuck, but bv growing fat. There would no fear of 
pending the husband's ears by the noife cf the foualling brat. The 
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child, was it nurfed in this way,woul ! be always quiet, in good hu-. 
mor, ever playing, laughing, orfleeping. In- my opinion, a mao ot 
fenfe cannot have a prettier ra«le,( rattles he rauft have of oae kmd 
or other) t an fuch a young child. 1 am quite at a bis to account 
for the general pradice of fending infants cut of doors to be luck- 
led or dry-nurfed oy another woman, who has not i'o much under- 
ftanding, nor can have lb much affe&ion for it, as the parents ; and 
ho^ it comes to pals, that peopieof good lenie and eafy circum- 
ftances will n >t give themielves the pains to watch over tne Health. 
and w Ifare of their children, but are fo carelefs as o give them up 
tot-« r c mraon methods, without confiderihg how near it is to an. 
equ il chance that they are deftroyed oy them. The ancient cimora 
of expofiag tnem to wild beafts,or drowning them, wonld certainly 
be a much quicker and more humane way of difpatch pg tnem. 
Ther- are fome, however, who wiih to have children, and topre- 
ferve them, but mistake in their car/- about tnem. lo fuch cniv I 
w )uld addrefs myfelf, andearneiiiy recommend it to every father 
to have his c il 1 nurfed under his own eye . to make ule ;t his own 
reafon and fenie, in fuperintendmg and direaing me management 
of it • nor fuffer it to be made one of the myit.nes of the Bona 
Deai* ^m which the men are to be exclude:!. 1 wqukl advde every 
mother that can, for her own fake as well as her child s, to iuckie 
it • if (he be an healthy woman.it will c nhrm her ftealtn ; >r weakly* 
in'moit cafes it will reilore her. It need be no cenfinement toner, 
or a .ridenent of her time ; four times in four- md- twenty hours 
will be of en enough to give it fuck ; letting it have as much as it 
w ; ll luck ut of both breafts at each time.it may be f,d and dreiied 
hv fome handy reafjmble fervant, that will lubmii to oedirectrd ; 
whom, likewile it may fleep with, No o her woman s milk can be 
fo aoodfor her child ; and dry-nurfing i look upon to be tne molt 
■nnatural and dangerous method of ail ; and, according to my ob- 
fcrvation not one in three furvives it. To breed a child in this 
artificial manner, requires more knowledge of nature and tne ani- 
mal econ .my, than the beftnurfe was ever puftrefi of, as well as 
more care and atteneion than is i generally beiWed on children ; 
Sip fk : ll -fa -nod phvfician would be necefiaryio manage it rightly. 
The D &x is here le j to Hate his opini m as to the precaution, 
necefcrv to be taken in the choice of hired nurl -s, and his reaiong 
whTth- chil ken entrafted to their core mould be treated fomewhat 
SfferenuV from thole who are nurfed iu a more natural way, : 
fcdfSwowri nothers. He does not deem it enougn that 
S SeSd be clean and healthy ; he looks n P on the* age ; 
m^ri-i Sderation. " Thole," he lays, " between twenty 
P^ a re ceminty of the belt age ; becaufe they will have 
muk nan the very young, and more and better than the. old 
ffr S» he thinks " of the utmoft.cqnfequence is : 
rt trd hould be had to the time ot their lying in, .and th< 

g \ iFn-jflible who have not been brought to bed a or 

cured, if P-™>ie, wno lk .^ ^ af . 

« Z t^e intmdm- a child mould Hick ab mt a twelv the. 

: feldom continue gool much I 
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with a flill greater degree of evidence, " u «t if a new-bom infant "be 
deprived of its own n other's milk, it ought undot btedh tc have what 

is mo ft like it: the never it is, the n oieiuitable in ail reipects to its 
tender nature." ******* 

After cenfuring a very common practice w ith poor voir.cn, wlu , 
if they chii get nurfe-children, -w ill futkle two 01 three of then fuc- 
cellively with the fame milk, he proceeds thus : " A nurfe ought to 
have great regard to her diet : it is not enough that (l.e be fober and 
temperate; her food fl ould confift of a proper mixture of fielh and 
vegeta ies :fhc fhouid eat one hearty meal of unfalted fiem-meat every 
day, witli a good deal of garden-fluff, and a little bread. Thin broth 
or milk would be belt for her breakfaft and fupper. Her drink fhouid 
be fmr.U-beer, or mi k a; d water j but on no account {1 ould ft e ever 
touch a drop of wine or ftrong drink, n uch lefs any kii.d of fpifituc is 
liquors ; giving ale or brandy to a nurfe is, in effect, giving it to tl e 
child •, and it is eafy tooonclude what wculc It the confequence.' *-•• 

'1 his equally candid and judicious writer dees net enter upoi 1 is 
promifed defciiptkn of the treatment proper f e r el ik'ieu put cvt to 
nurfe, without again reminding his readers that the j Ian vl ill Ire 
would lay down, could he prevail, would be that of nature, excluding 
?rt and foreign aid entirely, "hut," he adds, " when this is broke 
in upon, a little adventitious fkill beccn es indifpenfibly neceflaryj 
that, if we are not perfectly right in following clclely the defgn of 
nature, we may co-operate a little, and net he totally wicng it; coun- 
teracting it, as is too often the cafe. Whatl me an is, that every child, 
not allowed the mother's firft milk, whether it be dry-nurfed or fuck- 
led by another woman, fbculd be purged in a day or two after the birth, 
and this purging continued for feme time ; ret by regular dc ies cf 
phyfic that may operate all at once, but feme lenient laxative fl cud 
be contrived, and given two or three tin es a-day, fo a6 tc keep tie 
child's body open for the firft nine days, or fortnight ; kfenirg the 
quantity infenfibly, till it be left off. It fhouid be fo managed, that 
the operation of the artificial phyfic may refen ble that of the natural. 
This is fo material, that, for want cf it, molt children in the firft 
month rreak out in pimples all over ; the nurfes call it red-gum, and 
lool< upon it to be a natural thing, and that the children will be un- 
healthy who have it not. So indeed they will be in all likelihood ; and 
it is better that thefe foulneffes, which become acrid and hot by remain- 
ing too long in the body, fhouid be difcharged through the 11 in, than 
not at all ; or that they mould be lodged in the bleed, or fall upon the 
\it;i!s, to lay &he foundation of nun berlefs future evils } but it is chief- 
ly owing to the neglect o{ this n ethed at frfi. A child that fucks 
its pwn mother, unlefs it he greatly ever-fed, or kert too hct, v ill 
never be troubled with this humour at all." ***** 

The following is -the form of the gentle purgative which the 
Dc&«r recommends to fuch infants as have been deprived cf the fal- 
tttary operation of their mother's milk : 

« Take manna, pulp of caffia, cf each half an ounce : difTclve 
them i T i about three ounces of thin broth. let the child take two 
fpeen^ 1 three tUF<* a-day, varying the quantity aeccidjng to the. 
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effba ; which, at firft, ought to be three or four ftcols in four-and- 
tweuty hours." 

Among other rulc3 for the conduct of hired nutfes, this experi- 
enced phyiician particuiaiiy enjoins luch women " to keep the chil- 
dren awake by clay, as long as they are difpofed to be fo, and to amufe 
and keep them in ^ood humour all they tan ; not to lull and rock 
them to lleep,or to continue their fleep too Jong ; which is only done 
to lave their own time and trouble, to the great detriment of the chil- 
dren's health, fpirits and underftanding." ***** Here he re- 
fers to his former obfervations on the changes to be gradually made 
in the diet of children, when they come to require more lohd fufte- 
nance than brealt-miik ; and he takes occalion to introduce the fol- 
lowing remarks : 

" A child may be allowed any kind of mellow fruit, either raw, 
ftewed, or baked, roots of all forts, and all the produee of the kitchen- 
garden. I am fure all thefc things are wholefome and good for them, 
and every one elfe, notwithftanding the idle notion cf their being 
windy, which they are only to very debauched {tomachs ; and fo is 
milk : but no man's blood wants the cleanfing, refreihing power o£ 
milk, more than his, whofe ftomach, ufed to inflammatory things o£ 
high relifh, will not bear the firft chill of it. To children, all this 
kind of food, taken in moderation, is perfectly grateful and falutary. 
Some may think that they carry into the ftomach the eggs of future 
worms •, but of this I am not very apprehenlive ; for I believe there 
are few things we eat or drink that do not convey them. But then 
they can never be hatched in a healthy infide, where all the juices are 
fweet and good, and every gland performs its office ; the gall, in par- 
ticular, would deitroy them ; bullock's gall has been found to be a 
good and fafe vermifuge. It is my opinion, we fwallow the eggs of 
many little animals, that are never brought to life within us, except 
where they find a fit neft or lodgment in the acid phlegm or vitiated 
humours of the ftomach and bowels. Were thefe totally difcharged 
every day, and the food of yefterday employed in nouriihment, and 
the fuperfluity thrown off to the laft grain, no worms could ever breed 
or harbour in our vitals. As foon as the children have any teeth, at 
fix or eight months, they may by degrees be ufed to a little fleih-meat : 
which they are always very fond of, much more fo at firft, than of any 
confectionary or paftry wares, with which they fliould never debauch 
their tafte. ' 

I have elfewhere enlarged on the fatal effects of thefe palatable 
poifons ; and I am not without hopes that tender and rational mothers 
will pay fome little attention to my warnings. A reform in this article 

alone the total difufe of paftry in the diet of young children— will 

go a great way towards preventing many of the worft complaints to 
which they are fubjeel. 

From the above remarks on the proper food of infants, the Doc- 
tor makes a very natural tranfition to the confideration of their dif- 
eafes. He begins with expoling the abfurdity of popular errors and 
popular prejudices with refpect to teething. "Breeding teeth," he 
i< h.ajf been thought to be^ r.r.d is fa£al to many children y but I 
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am confident this is not from nature, for it is no difeafr, or we could 
not be v ell in health till one or two and twenty, or later, let ih arc 
rSreed np the grealeft part of that time ; and it is my i pinion, tl c laft 
teeth give more pain than the hrft, as the bones and gunisthey are to 
fierce are grown more firm and ha r d. But, whatever fever, fits, ro 
•ther dangerous fymptoms feem to attend this operation of nature, 
healthy children have fometimes bred their teeth will rut any lucl 
attendants | which ought to incline us to fufpect the evil not to bs 
natural, but rather the effect of too great a fulnefs, or the corrupt hu* 
mours of the body put in agitation by the dim ula ting pain the toe th 
ceufesin breaking its way out. This 1 believe, never haj pens with- 
out fome pain, and poffibly a little fever i but it the blocd and juices 
be perfectly fweet and good, and there be not too great a redundancy 
•f them, both will be but flight, and pafV off imperceptibly, without 
ay bad conlequence whatever. The chief intention of the netted I 
am recommencing is, to prefervethe humours of the body in this 1; ate, 
ami therefore, if it fucceeds, children fo managed will breed their 
teeth with leis pain and danger than are commonly obicrved to attend 
thi*- vork of. nature." 

In fupport of this opinion, I can ftate from my own experience, 
that I heve never known cutting the teeth, as it is called, attem cd with 
any pain of an alarming nature, except in cafes of previous difeafe, 
mifmangement or bad nurfing. Fevers, convulfion-hts, and other dan- 
gerous iymptoms, are always, upon fuch occafions, the confequences 
of an extrt- me fuinefs of the habit, a vitiated ftate of the blood and 
juices, fome ccnflitutional weaknefs, or a great irritability of the ner- 
v us lyitem. The ufe alfo of corals, and the like hard fubftances, by 
rendering the gums callous, mull oppofe additional refinance to the 
burfting tooth, and greatly increafe the aCutenefs of the pain. But 
the Doctor's text requires no comment. 1 fhall therefore refume my 
quotation from his valuable pamphlet. 

"As I have faid," continues he, " that the firfl and general caufe 
•f moft of the difeafes infants are liable to, is tl e acid corruption of 
their food, it may not be amifs juft to mention an eafy snd certain rem- 
edy, or rather preventative, if given timely, at the full appe -ranee of 
predominating acid ; which is very obvious, from the etude white or 
green flools, gripes and purgings occafioned by it. '1 he common 
method when thefe fymptoms appear, is to give the pearl-julep, crabs- 
eyes, an d the teflaceous powders, whi h, though they do abforb the 
acidities, have this inconvenience in t! cir effect, that tl ey arc apt to 
]odgein the body, and bring on a coftivenefs very detrimental to in- 
fants, and therefore require a little manna, or fome gentle purge, to be 
given frequently to carry them off. Infiead of thefe, 1 would re- 
commend a certain fine infipid powder, called rhagnejia alba, which, at 
the fame time it corrects and fweettns all fournefs rather more effect- 
ually than the teftaceous powders, islikewife a lenient purgative, and 
keeps the body gently open. This is the only alkaline purge 1 know 
of, and which our dilpenfatories have long wanted. I have taken it 
myfelf, and given it to others, for the heart-burn, and find it to be the 
feeit and moil effectual remedy for that complaint. It may be given, 
to children from one to two drains a day, a little at a time in all their 
Jj till tb.? acidities be quite overcome, and the c#JiC0B3itjmt fymp^ 
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tarns difappear entirely. I have often given it with good and great 
efFecl:, even when the children hare been tar gone in difeafes firft 
brought on by prevailing acid. 

" It is aiways eafier to prevent difeafes than to cure them ; and 
as neither children, nor indeed grown peribns, are ever feized with 
chronic difeafes fuddenly, the progrefs of decaying health being } er- 
ceptibly gradual, it is no difficult matter for a phyfician of common 
fkill toobferve the firfl Itep towards illnefs, and to foretell the confe- 
quence, in all thofe whofe habit of life is well known to him. But 
to parents and nurfes in general, thefe obfervations may not occur, I 
will therefore point out a few certain figns and fymptoms, by which 
they may be aflured, that a child's health is decaying, even before it 
appears to be fick. If thefe are neglected the evil increafes, grows 
from bad to worfe, and more violent and apparent complaints will fol- 
low, and perhaps end in incurable difeafes, which, a timely remedy, or 
a flight change in the diet and manner of life, had infallibly prevent- 
ed. The firit tendency to difeafe may be obferved in a child's breath. 
It is not enough the breath be not offenfive ; it fhould be fweet and 
fragrant like a r.ofegay of frefh flowers, or a pail of new milk from a 
young cow that feeds upon the fweeteft grafs of the fpring; and this as 
well at firft waking in the morning, as all day long. It is alwaysfo with 
children that are in perfect delicate health. As foon, therefore, as a 
child's breath is found to be either hot, or ftrong, or four, we may be 
affured that digeftion and furfeit have fouled and disturbed the blood, 
and now is the time to apply a proper remedy, and prevent a train of 
impending evils. Let the child be retrained in its food -, eat lefs ; five 
upon milk or thin broth for a day or two ; be carried, or walk if it is 
able, a little more than ufual in the open air. Let a little of this pow- 
der or any other proper phytic, be given ; not that I would advife 
phyfic to be made familiar ; but one dofe adminiftered now, would 
prevent the necefiity of a great many that might afterwards be prefcri- 
bed with much lefs good efftcl. 

" If this firft fymptom of approaching illnefs be overlooked, tl e 
child, who, if it was healthy, would lie quiet as a log all night, will 
have difturbed ileep, reftlefs, terrifying dreams ; will be talking, dart- 
ing, kicking, and tumbling about ; or imiling and laughing, as is com- 
mon with very young children when they are griped ; and the nurfes 
fay they fee and converfe with angels. After this will follow lofs of 
appetite and completion, check of growth, decay of ftrength, cough, 
confumption, or elfe colics, gripes, worms, fits, ^c. difeafes that re- 
quire all the fkill of a good phyfician ; and happy for them, if the ut- 
moft he can employ will reflore them to any degree of lading health. 

" There is one thing more which I forgot to mention in its prop- 
er place, and therefore I muff take notice of it here : that is, the de- 
gree of exercife proper for children. I his is of more confequence 
thnn all the reft ; for, without it, all our care in feeding and clothing 
will not fucceed to our withes ; but when by due degrees a child is 
brought to bear a good deal of exercite without fatigue, it is incon- 
ceivable how much impropriety and abfurdity in both thefe article* 
it will endure unhurt. A child, therefore, fhould be pufhed forwards, 
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and taught to walk as foe n as poffible. An healthy child a year oii 
will be able to walk alone. This wc may call the cera ol theii deliver- 
ance ; for this great difficulty furmounted, they generally do \un, I / 
getting out of the nurfe's hands to fliift for themfelves. 1 And here I 
mult endeavour to correct a great miftake, which is, that n oil p< < |le 
think it wrong to put weakly children upon thtir legs, el} ecially ii they 
are the lead bent or crooked : but whoever will venture the expert* 
ment will furely find, that crooked legs will grow in time ftrong and 
ftraight by frequent walking, while difufe will make them viorh and 
worfe every day. As they grow daily more and more able, let their 
walks be gradually increaied, till they can walk two miles on a fiietch 
without wearinefs ; which they will be very well able to do before 
they are three years old, if they are accuftomed to it every day. To 
lead them fueh a walk ihculd be impofed as an indifpenfiblt talk upon 
their maids, for to them it will be the higheft pleafure ; fo iar iron a 
burthen to them, that if they perform the daily duty, they will, lrcm 
the impulle of their own active vigour, be found running, leaning, and 
playing, all day long. Thus, a dull, heavy child may be made play- 
ful and fprightly, a w r eakly one healthy and ftrong, and confirmed in 
good habits and perpetual health. 

" lhere are fome other little niceties that, were they obferved in tha 
nurfing of children, would be of ibme ufe to them; fuch as making 
them lie ftraight in the bed. I do not mean extended like a corpfc, 
but that their limbs may be free and eafy. I have fometimes feen 
children a year or two old lie doubled up in bed as in the womb, efpe- 
eially in cold weather ; and from the conftraint of their pofture, fall 
into profufe fweats. This will be prevented if they are laid jtraight ; 
and fleep relaxing all the mufclesof the body, the knees will naturally 
be bent a little. They fhould be taught to ufe both hands alike •, for 
employing one more than the other will not only make the hand and 
arm fo uled, but alfo that fide cf the body bigger than the other. This 
is fometimes the caufe of crookednefs. It would likewife not he amifs 
to forward their fpeaking plain, by fpeaking plain diflin£t words to 
them, inflead o* the namby-pamby flyle, and giving them back their 
own broken inarticulate attempts ; by which means, 1 believe fome 
children fcarcely fpeak intelligibly at feven years of age. I think they 
cannot be 'made reasonable creatures too foon." **#»** 

As this effay was written in the form of a letter, the Doctor con- 
cludes it with an apology to the gentleman to whom it was addreffed, 
for the loofe manner in which the thoughts were laid before him. The 
writer very candidly conftfles that he had " neither time nor patience 
to think of form and order, or fupporting them by afhecleddemonftra- 
tions taken from mechanical principles and powers. " All I have en* 
Jeavoured," fays he, " is to be intelligible and ufeful ; and therefore I 
have avoided as much as poffible, all terms of art •, together with lear- 
ned quotations, as often produced out of vanity, and to (hew deep 
reading, as for the fake of proof. ***** I (hall only add by way 
•f perfuafive to thofe who may be inclined to make a trial of the meth- 
od I recommend, that I am a father, and have already pra£tifed it 
the moft defile fuckers." 
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III a poftfcript to the tenth edition of this pamphlet, dated July 
(J*, 1769, the author expreffes himfelf in the following manner : 

K It is now above twenty years fince I wrote the foregoing efiay 3 
and though I have made a 'few alterations, it was only to explain thofo 
nalTages that contained any apparent difficulty or obfcurity : 1 have 
never yet found caufe to alter eflentially any one opinion delivered in it* 
I have through the whole induftrioufly laboured at the greateft plain- 
nefsand funplicity ; and yet my meaning has been much miftaken.— - 
Some have very ftrangely expected to find in it the general cure of chil- 
dren's difeafes, though it be profefledly written only to prevent them, 
by edablitTiing good health ; a very different thing (whatever people 
may think) from the cure of difeafes. Sick or weak children, wheth- 
er fuch by nature, ormadefuchby bad nurfing, cannot perhaps be 
brought immediately into the habits here recommended, but mull; firft 
be cured of their maladies by a fkilful phyfician ; who, if he be alfo aa. 
honed man, will introduce thefe, or fimilar habits of management ta 
continue them in health and ftrength. But in treating their difeafes* 
as well as in nurfing them, I am very fure many capital errors are com- 
mitted, i object greatly in particular to the frequent ufe of antimoni- 
nl and mercurial medicines ; which, though they give fometimes a 
little temporary relief, by dilcharging crude and phlegmatic humours*, 
killing worms, &c. I am very confident a repeated ufe of them breaks 
the blood, relaxes the fibres, and i» every way deftruclive to the confti- 
tution of children. Prefent relief feems to be all that is defired, and 
therefore all that is intended by medication ; the flow, but permanent 
effects of good habits few have patience to expe£t. Others have ne- 
glected eflentials, to lay ftrefs upon trifles. A lady of great fway 
among her acquaintance told me long ago, with an air of reproach,, 
that fhe had nurfed her child according to my book, and it died. I 
alked , if fhe had fuckled it herfelf ? No. — Had it fuckled any other 
woman ? — It was dry-nurfed. — Then, madam, you cannot impute 
your misfortune to my advice, for you have taken a method quite 
contrary to it in the mod capital point. O ! but, according to my 
idkecYion, it had never worn dockings. Madam, children may die 
whether they door do not wear {lockings." A ftronger illuftratiom 
could not be given of the folly of attending only to trifles, and acling 
tiam tricalty oppofiteto the dictates of r«afen and experience- in maV 
Strs of th« greate.ft moment; 
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